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THE MAHA-BODHI 

FouNpe^ Bv THE Anagari!C4 H. Dhaamapau 

Go ye. O Bhikkhut, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in companion for the world, 
for the good, for the gam, for the welfare of gode and men. 
ProcUim. O BKikkhus, the Doctrine gbriotis, preach ye a life 
of holiness, perfect and pure.*’—Afohayajga, Vhaya PiUtk^. 
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THE MUIAGANDHA KUTI V1HARA 

AT SARNATH. BENARES. 

The holy site known as the Deer Park at RUhipatana. 
Benares, is the most famous in the history of oui noble religion. 
Oui Lord preached the first Sermon to the five Bhikkhue at 
this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. A thousand years ago the 
place was, sacked by the Mahomroadans and the Bhikkhus 
were massacred. For a thousand years the place was in a 
state of desolation. The Maha Bodht Society, is now going 
to erect a Vihara at the sacred spot, and bulldittg operations 
will be started soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vihara amounts to Rs, 1.30.000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia- We desire that each Buddhist 
will contribute his mite and we are sure that the poorest 
Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. Our Lord 
enundated for the Erst time the ethic of renundafion and self* 
sacrifidng chario^- He left His royal psJaces to save all 
humanity. Will not the Buddhists of Japan, Burma, Ceylon. 
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5i«m, CKina, Til>et, Chittagong, AraJc«n. Cambodia. NapaK 
Korea, Mancburia. StkkbiiD. Europe and America co-operate 
with the M. B. S. to erect the ahnne at the haJlowed apot? 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honohilu has paid Re. 30,000 
to the Vihara Fund. How much wiU you pey^ 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked "Maha Bodhi Society’* or 
to the General Secretary. M. B. S., 4A, College Square. 
Calcutta. 

Anagajuka Dharmapau. 

General Secretory, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Kandy is the capital of Buddhist C^lon. In 1615 the 
^nbaJese lost their indepertdence through the treachery of the 
Sinhalese Prime Minister Elhalapola. who entered into a secret 
agreement with Governor North to have the King of Ceylon 
deposed and the Minister appointed in his place as the Supreme 
Prince of Ceylon under Bri&sh ixotection. The Kingdom of 
Ceylon which was founded by the Bengal f^nce Wtjaya in 
343 B, C. ended through the treachery of the prime minister 
in 1613. A. C. Since then there had been a gradual decline 
of Buddhism in the island. 

sees* 

The Temple education which had been in existence in 
the island under Buddhist Kings was stopped by the British 
bureaucrats for political purposes in 1670. The Sinhalese 
children thereby lost the controlling influence of the spiritual 
Brotherhood of ^kkfaus. Missionary schools came into 
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existence end the Buddhist parent* were compelled to send 
their children to them. They came under the pernicious and 
deadening influence of Semitic animalism, and they became 
beef eaters and drunkards. The Buddhist chUdreu were tau^t 
to kill animals, by the missioiiaries, who drank whisky and 
brandy. The gentleness of the Buddhist child disappeared 
under the giiidance of the missionaries. 

The bureaucrats thought that it was good to make the 
Buddhist youth to ape the British, He left his ancestral 
dress, his Buddhist name and his purifying morality and took 
to the British dress. The bowler hat, the trousers and other 
paraphernalia that belong to the wardrobe of the middle class 
Englishman were accepted as the social appendages by the 
degenerate Snhalese youth. We have to thank the mis¬ 
sionaries lor all this. After a hundred years of missionary 
and bureaucratic education what do we And except social and 
economic degeneracy among the Sinhalese. There is no 
University, no technological institute, no industrial school, no 
Veterinary College, no up-to-date agricultural College in the 
island inhabited by nearly four million people of whom 
2,700.000 are Buddhists. 

A few Sinhalese youths go to England to study law and 
medicine and they return to the island not to uplift the 
Sinhalese but to drag them down in the path of morality, Wc 
have three demoralizing agencies at work in the island: the 
bureaucratic government, the Missionaries of Protestant and 
Catholic Christianity, and the anglicized native converts to 
Christianity. The first think only of revenue which is cbtained 
by the sale of manufactured alcoholic liquor to the illiterate 
natives all over the island, the Missionaries make them to ape 
the BricisKers in dress and manners, and the anglicized 
Native Convert is a social danger. The Sinhalese had 
lost their ancestral land which was alienated by passing 
of an inhuman lew in 18% which gave power to the 
Governor to make every Sinhalese land owner a vagabond. 
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TKU done, and thousands of ^nhsleae who Kad been 

owners of land fca 2400 yean are to-day working as day 
labourers in tbeix own ancestral lands, vdiicb the Government 
sold to the Bridsb tea and rubber s>lanters. (t is the story 
of the ^itish ViQa^ Laboxsrer of the Idth Century in 
England so beaut^uUy told by the Hammonds in their "Village 
Labourer" and "Town Labourer” published by Longmans 
Green & Co. 

The Sinhalese youth ts forced to become a social de* 
generate by the im*Buddhistic exhortations of the missionary. 
The Utter lives in an atmosphere of camoudage. He Is 
hatched in some Engtish theological incubator and ts sent to 
prescb the dogxnabcs of a Semitic reli^on, utterly unsuited to 
an enlightened age wluch has seen the irhirnphs of scientific 
progr ess :a the realm of evolution, biology, psychology, radio 
activity and relativity. 'Give alcohol arrd make the native an 
imbecile* that is the advice of the enterpriong Britisher, 
sees# 

Kandy is one of the beauty spots in Asia. The Temple 
of the Holy Tooth ReBc and the royal lake are objects of 
aesthetic appreciation. Kandy was deserted In 1618. because 
of the atrocities committed by British troops. The town 
thence forward became a centre alien sictivity. The 
principal Church was erected on the ground belonging to the 
Natha devaJa. The King's palace was converted into a 
residence of the Government Agent of the Kandyan province. 
This is an outrage. There is rto reason vriiy a revenue officer, 
a servant of His Majesty should occupy a royal palace. It 
Only hurts the feelings of Buddhists. 

• a • • • 

The golden ch ai r used by the King of Ceylon was removed 
to England in 1615 and presented to the &itish King by a 
British General. Until <iuite recently it was placed in the 
Throne Room of the Windsor Castle. used by the soveeign 
as the royal seat. Acting under advice Hla Majesty had the 
Chair removed to another part of the Castle to avoid 
understanding. 
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[f the King of England could reapect the feelings of the 
Sii^aleae Buddhiata, we cotiuder it an act of propriety on the 
part of the Government Agent to vacate the Royal palace 
without further delay. 

a • • a • 

The Ceylon Buddhists deputed Dr. Caseius Pereira to 
represent them at the Indian National Congress, which was 
held at Belgaum in the last week of last month, and lo speak 
on the Buddha gay a Temple question. He was also elected hy 
the Maha Bodhi Society to represent them. The Burmese 
Buddhists had also sent their delegates to the Congress. The 
Buddhists of Bunna and Ceylon for the hrst time met on a 
common platform with their Indian Brothers. The Lord 
Buddha is held in divine reverence hy the Hindu Indians, and 
the latter we hope will work in amity with the Buddhists of 
Asia. Nearly a thousand years ago the national religion of 
India was Buddhism. Then came the destructive hordes from 
the near West and effaced the religiori of CompasMon. Let us 
hope that the followers of the Religiion of Compassion will, with 
the help of Hindus, liberate the sacred site at Buddhagaya now 
held in desecration by the Salvite Zemindar Mahant, 

• e • • • 

Latest news from the Anagaiika Dharmapala shows that 
he Is still in Kandy. Although still in a weak slate of health 
*he ventures out to deliver lectures. He has Had a motor van 
especially built for txavelUng in the villages which is like uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and is drawing crowds wherever 't goes. It was 
designed by Rafah Hewavitama and is comfortably equipped. 
A half-tone illustradon of the Caravan appeared in the 
Ceyhn Times Sunday /Uustraied and also in the Sinhala Baud* 
dhaya. It is named after Mrs. Mary Foster, the gracious patron 
of the Maha Bodbi Society who supplied the money to have 
it built. The Anagarika will begin a campaign to collect 
money from the Buddhists to build the Vihera at Samath. 
Benares. 

• • • e e 
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Hie hallowed ste at RUhipetena (Saniath) Benares is 
sacred to the Buddhists as the place where our Lord preached 
His first Sermon proclaiming the principles of the universal 
religion of Ri^teousness 2513 years ago. It is to he regretted 
that the Buddhists of the Far East have forgotten the sacred 
sites associated with the ministry of our Campasuonate Lord. 
The people of India to>day have forgotteo Him. hence their 
sufferings. He taught the way of absolute Freedom. 

• • • • • 

A great historic event the people of Calcutta witnessed 
last month. It was the ceremony of laying the foundation of 
the Initiation Hall for the Ordination of Bhihkhus. A large 
number of Bhlkkhus and laymen arrived from Chittagong. 
Arakan and Burma. His Holiness Kiripa 5aran Mahasthavir Is 
to be congratulated at the triumphant consummation of his long 
chenshed desire. But the noble minded Chief Tliero of 
Akyab U. Tejaram Maha Thera, diis achievement could never 
have been realized. Buddhist Bengal rejoices that at last a 
Simi has been founded for the Bhikkhus. India by right 

belongs to the ^hagavat Sakya Muni. 

• • • • • 

BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE QUESTIW IN THE SUBJECT 
COMMITTEE OF I. N. CONGRESS. 

Dr. Cassius Pereira from C^ton on behalf of the Buddhist 
Associations addressed the Committee on the claim of the 
Bxrddhist World for the poesession of the Buddha Gaya Temple. 
He made a moving appeal and a large majority of the Subject 
Committee was in favour of a resolution being passed ezpres* 
^ng the sympathy of the Congress with the Buddhists in this 
matter and calling upon the Hindus to Co-operate wid) them 
in their attempts to g:et po ss e ssi on of the Temple. But in view 
of the fact that the Committee had not full informatior) at its 
disposal, it was agreed that the rnatter might be left to the All- 
India Congress Committee for investigation. It was also 
expected that the Hindu Mahasabha would deal with the matter 
in a sympathetic manner. 
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A SONNET-SEQUENCE 

From the Teachings of Gautama Buddha. 

The Jhanas : The Rapturee. 

1 

Detachment, 

Now he who 19 detached from worldly thing#, 
What happiness is His! What joy and ease! 
When from those dragging chains himself he frees. 
And gives, as 'twere, his new-born spirit wings. 
And all the time his heart rejoices, sings; 

His mind, alert, investigates, niost hrrn ; 

He reasons everything. Beginning, term, 

He sees quite clearly. Through his sou] there rings 
Exultant rapture, energy, Oean, whole, 

He lives his life, in peace, without despair; 

In greatest wealth. No poverty, no dole. 

Are his, but truest riches everywhere, 

For he has but his script, his staff, his howl, 

And thus he lives released, and free from care. 

II 

Concentration. 

The one who is serene, end corrcentrates 
His mind upon all loveliness, all good. 

He is most blest, and even if he would, 

He cannot leave that Heaven of perfect rest. 

His mind is elevated, filled with zest ; 

His heart is tranquillized, at peace within. 

He now abandons envy, strife, and sin. 

He moves forever in those happy states 
Of peace end joy and tenderness for each 
Of human beings. In his heart and mind. 

His care for them wjll lead him now to teach 
The Truth himself has learned, to help rbanhind. 
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He feels no pride of gsin : to ell will reach 
His love to aid. not censicring, they blind. 

in 

The Equable. 

The man who Is serene, is well at ease. 

And too. the self-possessed. He will be calm : 
To all in hitter trial will be balm. 

As round sweet flowers hum the busy bees. 
Unheeding of the world's most savage strife. 
Calmly they go about appmnted wotIc. 

Do not lament, nor grieve, nor ever shirk, 

But In their daily toil fulfil their lile. 

So will he be. who, and self-possessed, 

Treads his appMsted paths, yet sot in haste, 

As one who has no leisure. Work and rest 
Should be alternate. Hurry is but waste. 

Set seed ; plant gardens, fruit-trees by the street. 
That so you may grow peaceful, cahn, complete. 

IV 

Equanimity. 

EquarumlQr is a blessing. Sure, 

And firm of mind is he, and self-possessed. 

Who knows this Truth. Wth aD he b at rest. 
Leisure and gulet hb, contentment. Pure 
In heart and soul and mind ; unhastlng : still 
As b a quiet rock when rough winds howl. 

He never heeds the wild mob's angry scowl. 

But stands iudomitable. f^s word, hb wiQ. 

Most firm and sure, unhesitating ; strong 
As b an oak in earth securely rooted. 

He saves hb people from their error, wrong. 

And heeds It not when cahnnny b bruited. 

Of parties, factions, he b not a part. 

The good of all he bears within his heart. 
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V 

tMPCRMAMENCS. 

A« i« a Ccm<Ue-flame blown by the wind, 

So Is the sou] df man, a puny thing. 

Unstable, wavering: it is apt to cling 
To body's warmth. For in this We it s pinned 
Beneath this carcass. Death will set it free, 
You would not down the years forever go 
As you are now? And thus with you and me. 
This is the road we follow, even so ; 

From baby-hood to boy, from youth to man. 
From body unto spirit, higher, higher. 

For all is change and growth, and lest we tire. 
Remembrance is denied us. No one cstn 
Remember his past lives ; but we aspire 
Toward perfection. This the perfect plan. 

VI 

Th£ SeLF-SeeiNc. 

He who cells up an image of himself. 

And surely knows himself in every part, 

The value of his soul, his mind, bis heart, 
Who is to virtue bound, not seeking pelf: 

That so he lives in wisdom, and his life 
Is passed serenely, without envy, grief. 

Oh, such ao one may surely win relief 
Here on this earth, withouten panic strife. 
Happy the man who knows his earthly way 
Is followed peacefully with love to all. 

That man will never weary, faint, nor fall ; 

He will be joyous through the livelong day. 
Most blest is he. and free from envy, care. 

His life is placid, spacious, clear, and fair. 

2 
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VII 

The Wondrous Gift. 

The Buddha uu«ht & Woodroua Gift: sublime. 
Of highest inteOect. of msfh^ power: 

Of steady growth, augmenting hour by hour ; 

Of spiritual strength; transcending space and time. 
He said that one could sit whhin the aii. 

And we can rise, as 'twere, into the sky 
Of radiarit rapture, high and still more high. 

By means of virtue, gain that visaon rare. 

He •aid that men could vralk upon the sea, 

And in the deepest earth could come and go. 
Raising and lowering themselves Just so 
We delve, as 'twere. fee jewels,—wisdom, free 
From superstition. Goodness, joy.— in sooth 
Shall lift us to Enlightenment and Truth. 

VIII 

The HEAVD4.Y Eut. 

Whoso shall listen when the Heaven^ Ear, 

Bent down above all worlds in space or time. 
Feels milliards of vibrations ring and chime 
With grief, with joy.—what is it be shall haar? 

In one place, people wailing round a biei ; 

In others, singers chanting hymste sublime: 

An attic poet weaving words in rhyme 
Like jewels, in a setting foul and drear. 

He also hears the songs of birds, the vcsces 
Of winds in tr ee s, and he may well aspire 
To ^rit'knowledge. for bis mind rejmees 
In music of all kinds. And hi^er. higher. 

Wtiun his heart great melodies shall ring. 

And lift him far above both slave and lung. 
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IX 

1nsk:}4T. 

That .one who with Iove'$ heart aball penetrate 
The hearts of others, he sKaH know indeed,— 

Most clearly seeing—who has greatest need 
Of his henign endeavours. £ariy, latei 
He shah he watchful, and with patience great 
Shall show the Path, ''^th each shall gently plead 
That they should seek the Way, the Truth should heed,— 
The saints of all times shall he emulate ; 

That thus the wrathful lose their anger, scorn : 

The peaceful pour their joy, an utter balm. 

Upon the world, so weary, so forlorn, 

In perfect happiness, m greatest calm 
The vicious shall grow lofty, lovely, pure ; 

The wandering, steadfast, and the wavering, sure. 

X 

Former Births- 

The Buddha taught that men could see aright 
And know their past lives, full of doubt and fear. 

And yet we do not know the Now and Here ; 

How can we bring the Day and end the Night > 

But sdli we know of ell the race's past. 

As cell, as fish, as bird, as rrtonkey-folk— 

How hard it still it to cast olf their yoke t 
But we shall win to freedom, till at last 
We know and talk with Spirits, and therO'to. 

We shall be free to dwell among the suns. 

Or in the furthest skies. No fettering bars 
Will halt our onward sweep : and through and through 
We shall be pure, live where the light-etream runs, 
Taking our up’.vard among the stars. 
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XI 

The I^venly Eye. 

He who ie pure. eeee. with the Heavenly Eye, 

All beings chan^ from one life lo another.— 

Sister with sister, brother vrilh his brother ; 

Twin souls there ue. who. floating swihly by, 
Grow from dull day. e’en as the butterfly. 

From out a grub, turns dowly to another 
And greater form of beau^. Oh. why smother 
The white soul's as^rahons? Hi^, more high, 

It will sspire, dll in the dusfe, or dawn, 

Or at midday, perhaps, it leaves die mold. 

The dull clay dofe. its spint>wings puts on. 

And leaves this earth, for where, high up and cold. 
Afar the stars shine bristly. It is bold. 

Without a word or glance, lol it is gone. 

XII 

EMAHOPATlorf. 

I 

He who, emancipated, knows the Path. 

And ideas as they really are,—he knows 
That liberty is his where^'er he goes 
He has discarded anger, envy, wrath. 

Rebirth has been destroyed, and Ob, what bliss. 
Wbat mpture to think calmly thereupon. 

That in this life salvadon has been won, 

The Way of joy he never more shall miss. 

His Effort has borne fruit fee him at last: 

The Higher Life has been at length fulfilled ; 

And death has been abolished, ^r,A old age ; 

His wanderings and jouroe^nngs are past. 

For this is wbat he prayerfully has wiDed. 

And sorrow is abolidied. From «hi« cage 
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Of life reciuring like a sguirrel'a wheel. 

He hae Von free. Behold the door ajar! 

He needs hut push it open. Lock nor bar. 

There is not any. What a joy to feel 
That earthly things that were to do, axe done; 

His duty to the world is finished quite ; 

And he has won to Truth, has seen the Light; 

And there is peace for him. while still the sun 
Whirls high m Heaven, and the great stars shine. 

And foolish folk run madly to and from 

About the world, and fight for '*!’* and **iJUiie*’.— 

But he has left all that, is free to go, 

Translucent, punfied, most firm, most keen, 
ContxoUed and cultured, unperturbed, serene. 

Mastery. 

These, Brethren, are tho^e things most deep, profound 
Most hard to follow, hard to understand, 

And difficult to realise. Command 

They give o'er all things. So, you are not bound. 

As I am not, to dangerous things of sense. 

How sweet they taste ( How urueliable I 
These have we conquered, Brothers. It is well. 

And now we knew the wonderful, intense, 

Great glory of these other joyous things. 

Things of the spint. tranquQJjsing, sweet, 

Most subtle, and most lovely. It is meet 
We pause awhile and meditate. This brings 
Profoundest joy Beloved, glory, peace. 

Love, happy Mastery without surcease. 
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SPREAD Of BUDDHISM 


{Beyond fAe PrSckyc-desa befon ^co^) 

BY 

NaLSMCSHV EKfTTr UvA^. B:L.. P:B.S.. 

L«cftfT^. Cafcufio't/nioeni^. 

A ffoper r9<id ^ thk 2hd Buddhist Conoention held ot the 
Sri Dharmerajil^ VffiSra. Colcui/a,’ in May f924, 

E)r. OM«nberg*» atatemenl tLat Buddhism was coniined to 
prlcya-dos& (easteiu te r ri t ories) ts baaed upon a passage of 
the Mahaparijubbatta Suttanta.* in which Ananda enumerated 
a few towns to Buddha for choosing among them, one as the 
place of his porioibhdno. As these woe the tewnr where 
the Buddhist .devotees lived in large numbers, the westernmost 
of them was taken by Dr. .Otdenberg as the farthest western 
hmit of Buddha's miasionaiy activities. But a close study of 
the Nikiyas shows ^kait Buddha'did bavel outside the pr&cya- 
de^ as far west as Veranfa. Madhuri and.Samkassaf and as 
far north as the ceuntr7,of the Kurus.} 

In ancient times news moved slowly from one place to 
another unless special arrangements were made by tbe State 
for carrying ttf When such arrangements were wanting, the 
traders vrere usually the principal carriers of inionnation to 
distsnt places fw it .was they who had to visit distant localities 
in the course of their journeys and gather^ mfMtnation and 
experience in the pursuit of ih^ chequered ^fe. The com' 
motion made by Buddhjsm in its pristine strength and liveli¬ 
ness could not but draw the attention of these migratory 
people as a^Uo of those viz., the pa^bljakas and the /Wander¬ 
ing teachers, who used to go from .one place to.another in 
their company for personal safe^. Apart horn the activities 
of preachers sent by Buddha to places outside the pricya-desa 

•Dtfh, Nik.. 11. p. 146. 
f Mcjjh, Ni\,, If. p. 9di Vbt. 
tlbil I. p. 55. 
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tKe mere new« about the Sippearance ©i a maa in Magadha 
with wonderful spirirual maight and power of consoling the 
disCtessed and earing the af^iicCed could not but be eamestV 
caitied by those*'people to varieua trade-centres where the 
information received a wider currency and attracted the cuiibus 
and the spiritually mtndfed to visit Buddha and profit by his 
advice* and mmisCration. The pnncipal trade-routes* along 
vd)ich the traders* with caravans roamed from place to 
|dace ran nordi to south-west from SsvattM to PadtUrana, 
north to aou^-east from ^vasbi to flajagaha, east to we^t 
from 'Magadha to Sovira and from Campi to Kosambi and 
Sabajati, east to north-west from Vtdeba lo Gandhira, and so 
forth.* Majrv' of the trade-centres on these routes were also 
centres of Buddha s acthribee.t and hence they offered facUi> 
ties'for spreading abroad accounts of incidents conrtected wicb 
Buddha and the religion preached by him. 

Circumstances often brought about * the* meeting of tbe 
various religious teachers ^th the traders and the reKgeetet 
accompanying the traders at the halting statiosrs on the routea 
and such * meetings led on many occasions to discussions on 
religious matters and the delivery of religious discourses 
resulting m the conversion of the lay-people to the particular 
religion which appealed to them most. As for instance» 
Anlthapindika, Punna. Mahikila. Trapusa and Bhallika, Ri;a- 
datta, Godatta and others became converts to Buddhism 
through such discussions held or religious discourses delivered 
by Buddha or his disciples at the hairing stations like Sdvatdil, 
Raiagaha etc.| 

Another evid^ce in support of our contention Biat Bud¬ 
dhism was not confined to prScya-desa h that many disciples 
of Buiddha hailed from paccantima janapada or border coon- 

*Dt. Davida* Bvddkiit /r>di«, pp. 103-4: Cam&n'dfs *4 

India, pp^ 2l2«4, 

t 5««. (or insUncs, Ftolmt aj iha Bref/iera, pp. 2S4ff. 

t Se< Oie BratKen. • • , 
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tne9. Tlie ze&son v^y the deeigoation pocconlrme'deM wad 
applied to place* like AimlroMa and Ujjeni which are /ax away 
from the Indian frontiera ia to he found in the fact that they 
formed the border-land between the m^hima de«o of the 
Buddhiata and other place*. The mle* of discipline framed 
by Buddha were meant generally f» those monks who resided 
within the rrumhima deaa. boundaries of which are given in 
the Vimya.* Thou^ the boundaries are not identifiaUe at 
present except on the eastern side yet it is known that places 
where Buddhism douiished Uke Samkassa, AvanO. GandhSra 
etc. were distinguished as paccantima janapadas. Buddha 
himself relaxed some of the rules of discipline in regard to 
the monks of those place* in view of the physical conditions 
within which they Uved. This relaxatacm of die rules shows 
that Buddha had to take note d the convenience and needs 
of die monks of the distant repons inihcated by the expres* 
sion pocconrimo fcnopoda, Hris proves cleaHy that the reli¬ 
gion ia the contemplation of Buddha Was not confined to the 
eastern territories alone as supposed by Dr. Oldenberg but it 
was as w^U a religion that had its roots in the regions lying 
outside the majihima desc. 

In further support of our contention, an account of the 
progress of the religion in western India before Asoka is 
gfven below:— 


6UCA>HISM IN Wg ^ T EJ tN bOlA. 

Though the whole of wrestem India Was placed outside 
die TTUQjhima rfeso of the Buddhists, Buddhism m ^dg » fair 
progress there..i|efore the time of Asoka and nlaved an 
important role in the later history of Buddhism. 

Buddha wandered generally within the ^Scya-desa, the reli¬ 
gion however spread over many regions of western Indiai 
countiag among its adherents people from the westemjnostl 


• Kin. 1. V. 13; a. 4. 1; /. R. A. S. 1904. pp. «». 
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CAWitrUt suck &M EUiCtfalna, Bk^nikitc.^, Si^pSr«}ci. Avant^ 
ApaxwCa^ Aamaka kavins Ckeir mocastic estakUskmeoCs 
Mt sav^ai ol the«e places. Tke westernmost poiut reackad hy 
^uddka in kls poiegrinatuma was Vecanja. a place near 
Mftdiwra (tned. Muttra) m tke twelfth ytu afcex his eolighten- 
ment. ^S'^heD Buddha was at i^Vattki, some bitmanaB of 
Vf^anja (situated probably west of Madhura), were dieie od 
some busman. They bad a talk with Kim about the fruits of 
£ 00 d and eyi) On one occaswn Buddha was Invited 

hy A VerA^a Btakmana to gp to their native country^ which 
Buddha did at the outset of his twelfth vasse.f ^e had from 
a passage in the Anguttara NikSyat that Buddha once stopped 
on hie way from MadKui^ to Verafga (aoCan ca MaAuram 
AAtasS CA Verafia^m) and d^vered there a discourse to the 
hotae-LMders on the Ideal husband and wife. * These houee* 
holders were on their way from Versthia to Madhurs. This 
shows ihat Varanfa was situated near Madbiira on Ac analogy 
^ eunilaf passages found ie the Pali tetfs where localities 
situated at short diaCanoea from occ tnoAer were described 
CSMC^ in the way la which Madhuri and Verania have been 
in the passage quoted above. Buddha and his bhikkhus had 
a hitter eapenence of Veraclia. It was during their residence 
chat a famine broke out and die Idiikkhus were put to a 
great difvu^ty in procuring food* They were ne^eoted by 
{he people of the locality and would have starved but for die 
chanty of some hoiae^dealen of the northern comity vdso 
stopped there in the midst of their journey sad supplied diem 
steamed grain in jMicha msasures.| 

Buddha took UP his residence at Nalerupuciruandaniule 
where a Vera^a Biihmana came and questioned him the 

Nik, I. PP* 290-291. 

f BuriS&flasie'* Bo^<Uu( L«g«iMii. V«l. lb p. 19?: Kws’a U^mal e/ 
IndiCA BjufclAi«vv p. *: J. R. A & 1091- 
iArtg. Mb 11.. p* 57. 

g Vifiaye, U(. p. BuiliagSAS* ^vAdkift Lefendg, IL» p. 193, 

3 
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reason of his not lowing marics of respect to ^e aged 
Brahmajias. To thi* question Buddha mde a suitable reply 
juad^dRg his behaviour and converted the Brshmana to 
Buddhism.* At the very same place he bad a ajnilar talk 
Pahirado Asurinda regarding the eight ezceQenciea of 
his dhojnma and V'inoyd.t He left Veranja at the end of the 
vassa and accompanied by Ananda passed thiou^ Soneya* 
Samkassa. Kannakuj^. Pay&gapadjtthinazn. crossed the Ganges 
and reached Benares.} He met here Mahskacclna for the 
lirst time and by converting him paved the way for the 
establishment a cenbe of Buddhism in Avand. 

MaKAXACCAHA, FoIMECS of the C&KTltE ^ Avt^fTl. 

Mahakaccana was one of the most distinguished apostles 
of the Buddhist Faith and made a subelandal contribution to 
its prosperity. He was ’the son of the royal priest cl king 
Carida Pa^ota of Avanti. He Was die nephew of rishi Asita 
(or Kaladev^a) the ’great seer of the N^ndhyichala who paid 
his homage to Siddhartha when a child. 

It was at Adta's advice that the young ascetic Nalaka 
(former name of Mahakaccana) to Benares to pay a vi^t 
to Buddha and being very mucK impressed by the unsurpassed 
erudition of die Teachesi became a Buddhist monk along with 
his companions. § This group of hhikkhus widk MahikaccAna 
as their head returned to theb native country and Founded 
isramas there at Kururaghara-pa^ta'pabbsta and Makkaiakata 
in Avand. Of the notable converts made here by Mahikac- 
clna. names of Punna, Sona Kudkanna of Aparfnta, (sidatta a 

•Anf. Nik,. IV.. p. 172: Vinsec. m.. pp. 2F. 

i Ang. Sik-. IV.. pp. I97tf. 

t Vatav^', in* y* II (Fiw Beosr«* Bod^ha "V&it tp'VsiliUi wbere £e 
0 p«Bt his }9(li V«cm). 

iMahaesttm. II,. p. »: III., p. 382. 

The R^manbe Hi^terg B^dJhe (tnasisicd from the Cluasss Abliioif- 

LraiBSBi Sum) S. Baal. p. 276. 

Sofid Nip^ {P. T. S.)^-Nalab ^Bs vs. 696S. * 
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caravan guide of VelugSma and Lohicca Brahm&na teacKer of 
Sillvatika may be mentioned.* In the Thera-thfri gaths we 
come across names .of a few other monks and nuns of Avand 
whose psalms have been preserved m the coUection.f 

A remarkable feature of the activities of MohakaeeSria is 
that be as an expositor was engaged more in giving detailed 
expositions of Buddha’s enigmatic sayings than delivering la- 
dependent discourses of his own. People used to come to him 
for solving th^ doubts in regard to utterances of Buddha: 
Klli upasika requested him to explain a stanza from Kumlti- 
pahKat (Sufta Nfpota i.p. 12^, the Haliddikani gahapati from 
the Migandiyapahha of the Atthakavagga and Sakkapanka of 
the Digha Nikaya (Sutta No. 21) and so forth. § 

It was under the guidance of MahakaccSna helped by 
Sona Kutikanna that Buddhism gradually obtained a footing in 
Avanti. Though the country was situated at a long distance 
from Magadha, it had facilities of comnumteadoR with the potts 
of Western India and the principal cider of Magadha and 
Kosala. In the Sutta A^ipcta the names of halting stadons 
from Padtthana to SSvatthi through Avand are given in cotmec* 
don with the journey of rishi Blvariya’s ten disciples to meet 
Buddha at Ssviatthi. [| 

The centre of Buddhism’In Avanti, it seems. laid special 
stress on the ascetic practices allovred by the Buddhist code 
for which it is remadeed in the Vioaya that the Bhikkhus of 
AVanti were followers of dhvtaoS^ precepts.^ Though the 

* PtaJmi of .th4 Br^heri by Mr». Rhys 5am. N(k- IV.. p. 23$. 

f Pttiimi of Brothera, pp. 41, 42. 107. 149. 202. 

PtaJmt of Ihe pp. 30, 31. 

J Ang. V., pp. 44ff. 

§Ssm, NiK. PP. 12. 13; |V., p. 115. 

)| Satto tfipito. pp. I92ff. The hshiag surions are Rsiirrhlna. MihiseaH, 
Ufjeai. CoBaddha, Vediaa. Vanaaeshyam. Koeemban. Si-heten. SSvai- 
t}u;n,..&e(avyaxn..K4pl!ava(ehu. KuiiAan. RivZ. fihegeMgva. Veaalj. 

tlVinaga. CV., II.. p. 299. 
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ftUBibo* of monks m Avanli vra# not very laige. ;«t they kod 
« voice Bi 3notter» of dispute ceUcing lo ckanges in dio doctnaee 
of breach^ in tko nitee of ^sciplmee. In seco nd Council, 
they bad to be called ib lo take part is tke defiboration for 
setdjjig- tbe <)iMstion» raised hy the Vajjia monks of Veeali.* 


BVDBIflSir IN CHINA 

BY 

Gauran^^ Nath Busrjse, htJi., ph.ix, F.its.A.^ 
Secreiary, Comdl o/ Posf-Graduo<e TeocAut^ » Aiin, 
Colcatta Vnicenity. 

paper read at the 2nJ ikiddha^ CoROentfon held a( the Sri 
Dhermaratiko Vihar^ CoknMa. crs May, 1924. 

B^JDMOST Art in Oona. 

The infroduction of Bud’^^usm into dona from Hindosdian 
and subeecrueRtbr from dre Celestial &3iptre to Korea. 
'Mongolia; Manchuria and Jbpan was one of those epoch- 
making revolutions which practically ohhierate racial and 
..aati^ial lines and force hianani^ to p^ comcnoti* taikute to 
.spirituaj forces. How profound^ Otinese aitd Japaaeae 
eivilisatiMw in genesal and th^ art in puticnlar, were gaaduaHy 
aietajnoiphoeed by thia xinaseiwnuig yes pungent iotitUenGe h^ 
hardly been recorded. Is it not an ez6aor<hfiaji|y w^mderful 
•^enomenoD that 40^ nnUions of Chinese are die devoted 
worshippers of Snkyamxmi? BudtDusc thou^rt and ideals are 
still paramount in almost all the institutioos o^ MongplUn 
civilisation. Thou^ wo must admit that die wlmle mduence 
of Confucian Scholarahap and the ftece ef' the vdude Mondarin 
order are tmplacably opposed bo the spirit of Budi^tsin ye* it 

I ' . ■ ■ — ■ . 

* Katb's iVeiea^ of fnAien BtidJhum, p. 
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irindisputabfe tkat tKe finest portions of Chinese Lrterahzre ao^ 
Art are stron^^ tioged with Buddkisra. As W been teree fe r 
pet by a European schohir that "to write the hisCevy of ti»e 
Chinese soul without seriotisly considering Buddhism wo tjtf be 
^e vmtBig^ the Kjstoty of Europe under the hypot h es i s that 
Oinebani^ was a foreign and aKen faith whose re-rooting in 
Western soil had been sporadic^ disttirbing and on (He wh<^ 
do^terioufr/* 

how the g re a t practical peoples like these heal^y and 
tohuet ^oots of t^e Akaie race, die Quneso and the Japanese, 
could ever have taken up such a negative, pessraistac’ asd’ imiI' 
polidcaj religion as the Buddhist /S^irperia, may seem unaccoone- 
able. 71»e great trudi is that Buddhism like Chrietianicy (tad 
uniiko Mahommedaniem) has been wholly an evolufionaiy 
roligtoTi. never content with cold formalisms, ever adapting 
itself to die new circumstaaces and evircma-^-^ the funde me w a l 
needs of k<»ian nature, 'nme it wa» that Bud^dun became 
social and Kumait widt the great pracficid racee of Chim and 

The Introduction of Buddhist Art into Qiina was but a 
sibw affiur. The date 61 A. D.—eo often given by the wricers 
as the date of Buddha’s introduction to the Han Emperbt in 
the fidrm of a golden image is of no special Importance: 
because die new rdigion hardly began to- everdse appreeiable 
influence upon China and Chinese thought before 
eontiuy A. 0. Also because we can teeee no C h ines e 
asedifications of Buddhist art before die third century, is 
after ^e fell of the Han Dynasty that there occxtra die reef rte 
of Buddhist Art in China. This is not the place to attempt* the 
Re reul ean task of Chrenofogfcally classifying die movetfiertte 
of htdian Suffice it for our purpose to say that die aestbcdc 

transm i s M on to China and japan of a fefw typicrf PaAbt uivtifi 
ift Arctetecture eg., the Stupa—forms, oecarted iftfLiIiely hr 
die end ei the dHtd centery, when Cfons wes p R m g gd ia fte 
sangtataiy "Wars of dto Three State#." Bet se for o we 
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GW peer back into tbe arts of tbe '4di* century, they sbow only 
a clumsy Qunese ifzutadon of tbe Indiaa Bud^bist sculptures. 
Hie gtost' wooden Buddha of Setroji; near Kioto, most 
^native of all the Southern ty|>es of Oiinese Buddhas, is 
probably a .CHn^e wOrk of the 4th century letairung much 'of 
.cbe;HsitL Qumsin^ and shrpness of feature.. But by 

420:'A. 0. a decisive change was brought about in the external 
affairs of Guna when it was split up into Northern and 
^Utheru .states: •each ruled by an independent dynasty. It 
noticed (hat' owing to this partitioa, the Southern 
states ruled ‘by a native dynasty came henceforwa^ into ,a 
«loser touch with India through Bums. A few Arab merchants 
^vere.already .carrying, coastal trade betvireen India and China 
the Sssaanian Empire was in vague communicadon.witK 
the Chinese ports by sea. Tbe Byzantine Empire on the other 
:hand. the Eastern successor of the Romans, sdil held-a caravan 
taade. by means of overland routes widi the Northern or Xartar 
provinces. ln_the simultaneous Assolvmg of the Roman and 
Han Em^res. the unstable herdes of the Tartar locusts Uotted 
jout' va^t regions of inlervoiijig space and almost oblfteiated 
the memory * of the eaif^ contact. Ovilssation had to be 
Jpegvm .ariew jt.the^both wds and it was the new Southern 
C)ynasdes of China .diat began to reap die Eastern harvest. 

Being easy of communicaCioa by means of the sea. the 
:ear1y Indian traders, brought with th^ the deWeped Buddhist 
doctrines to Southern' China. Moreover, tbe Noidiem route 
from India to China was.precarious.: supersdlious tribes 

of .the desert Cathay welcomed Indian cukure a$ a new kind of 
iptich.rather than w.inner enli^tenment arid the Confudon 
^sholars .of Wd most powerful with their Tartar masters 
j^'OYen negated them at times to slay die> Buddhist priests 
AEldAd^C^'d>eir monasteries. It was in the romande South 
^at’Bpddh^m. found its natural ally. Taoism was already the 
fAe.of ',,ConfucIan sociahsm, full of mystuasm, mctined 
0. poetsy and art. With it the stronger tenets of a positive 
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&4^hlsm. aisle to tender ‘aU the regions matter and *9p1nt» 
qaiekly amalgaMatedv' To be bnef. We may sefdy* aaa&rf'-dUt 
the religion' of' t)^' three Southern Dynasdee^ Wluch 
fluccMsively et Natikin^^he 5uiig» the Tsl and the Li8hg!->/s 
a working union between Taoiam and Buddhism' 'which 
practically excluded the CdnAician clasaidam. 'The' enormotfily 
rich litetaty and artistic treasures of the Indian»» sfnd IpedsJ^ 
of the Buddhists were now available td' the' lrriagin(^'>% 
Qiineae, ' ^ 

The bulk of our knowledge which we- have' df Ae' 
dhist Art of the Liang and Ch'en Dynasties is'deVi^'d 
the remains of Sculpture rather than of Pamtin^, 

Buddhas of a South Indian type, with concentrih lines'*df 
clinging drapery persist down to the Teng period.' There is 
also a movement particularly located in the EAitem province^ 
of the South^-called Co—to utilise for the purpbses'of 
dhist sculpture, the indigenous plastic genius. This'g4Vuuil|b| 
the South, long lyin^ dormaM and confined to^'^iciilar^d^ore- 
tion, now suddenly expanded in the new fielij^bf Buddhist 
creation. The bronze Buddhas of this school.are KeaiV^Wd 
severe in type. The type of such'Buddhas and Bddhisi'f^as^ 


for the two are not greatly differentiated, can >how.|hi('d)y ’k 
trace of 1 radian suavity but all the san^e it cothcs like a '^ip^ 
from a new Buddhist World. ‘ 

A most intetesbng amalgamation of the several. I^o^em 
and Southern schools of art was achieved in ^ year , 589 by 
the foundation of the First Imperial Dynast since the fall of 
Han 350 years . before. This Zui Dynasty, which bfo^u^t 
«bout the unification of the North and South,. passionately 
devoted to Buddhism, was short-lived hut it paved dm wey 
for the introducfion of the great Tang Dynasty. Jt wad ducih^ 
the reign of the second Tang Emperor. Taisp, 'one o^ the 
greatest and wisest of the Chinese rulers that the' m^duc^n 
of the Graeco—Buddhist art in China vms effe^l^/ 'Clune^e 
finny ahd peaceful missions had penetrated fid iilto^^kSt^; 
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Mwi iHMtf piJenm HMueo T«bo 9 jtnpfiw^ at aU tha iaea&iw 
^uddhut site* in K^alan. Turke«a&, CiAadhafa ai^ Central 
fodia cdlledinfif y p^pnw»r^p >B, drawings and inodeU ^ ev«fy 
wbicK were sa^e^ brought be/Jt to Qii&a in 643. 
Tbu new Gandhaia-^BuddluAm with its &ne aniscic pecans 
hpd be^ amoulderio^ at ibe very Weatem gaXee of C3una ior 
tlnfie peRDuzes bnt the weakoeee oF intenral dieransoD had 
b^jpftd the barven oi deeert. Just now when the power 
of Tans ^ee hatenueins after a Upee of 400 years with KhoUn. 
Keihsa; and North-Feelers India and fjaiming share in the 


reHszous harvest, it was ati about In ho blotted hty tbe 
mi^ty relisipus faratidsm of the Muhammedans that soon 
nbliteralad its faintest trace and changed the whole current of 
dre Cesitraf Asiatic dtoughl and art for eva. Oatfmcticin lay 
Snddhism on av.ery hand, not (he Muhaiojnedan blast alaz», 
but a final catastrophe was WMUght in Khotan by avalanche of 
sands which swallowed op kii^oms and bitter peraecubon of 
follov«r$ in India itself, vrbich was to wipe out die peacefal 
m^nastanas from the PeninsuJa in a wave of neo-BrahmioicaJ 
^^heaysl. This is the aiain reasori why th Giaeco^Buddhist 
cop^t was of short duiatiea. But an ^ina {tsalf the new 
inspiration was enth^giasHrslIy welcomed by the Buddhist 
party. The iChotan art rapid^ penetrrted eastward. Painting 
of the new s^le modelled the Buddhist figures into a appear* 
anc^ of fidl relief. The Khotan influence was no doubt bnef 


and the Chinese assimilated only some specific forms. But it 
'»i^ndouhtedly true drat a ceitcun legacy of nobleness and grace 
fpund in subsequent creations of the Chinese artists m the 
fiuddha and Bodblsattwa statues, was left by thja brief 
passage, fvide FeneHosa, Fjvk.Ks of Otiiyse and Japanese 
Art. pp. 30 et 5eq). Thus the Influeoce of India on the Far 
£astpm Art first felt itself in die ^nlririnl Empire China as it 
were was an intermediary throu^ which artistic and 

cut craaKops from India to diatant countries such as 

K(»ea and japan. F^MQ |he artistic SCaQdp<Kat the quality 
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thftt the early BuddKi&t «rt in China must have once attained 
should he judged according to the Japanese works and not 
according to the Chinese, Japan for many reasona had been 
so fortunate aa to preserve d)e invaluable monuments which 
conveyed to us the noble splendour and subtlety of the early 
Buddhist Art in Far East. China, on the other hand had lost 
on account of many wars and internal revolutions and partly 
owing to its enervating climate many of her best specimens of 
early Buddhist Art. What Chirra has bequeathed to the pte^ 
sent generation of that Art was mainly the handi-Work of 
artisans—not artists. The outstanding fact that the Indian in* 
fluence on Far Eastern Art concerned itself only with Buddhist 
Art. There already existed in China the Wei. Seri and T'ang 
Buddhist styles side by aide with more or less autochthon 
styles. These highly finished Chinese styles were the result 
of a long process of development In which so far the art of 
painting is concerned the celebrated engraved Han stones 
were milestones. 

While pursuing the investigation of Indian influence on 
Chinese art they were confronted with great and almost in* 
surmountable diAculHes. They did not possess any original 
Indian work found in China like the probable South Indian 
standing bronze Buddha found in Annam. The probable com 
lecture that the Indian sculptures brought to China are but 
small works of metal, precious stones, wood and day (vide 
Hiouen Tseng's collection taken from India) and not large 
stone sculptures which v/ere diflicult to transport in those days. 
That the imported Indian Paintings had almost disappeared 
from China was easy to understand. But of the small imported 
works from India at least one specimen might have been found 
or excavated in recent years and it is to be regretted that this 
was not the case. Another difficulty was that there 'wa^ a 
Urge gap in the history of Chinese Art. 'The forms* Of'this irt 
were practically unknown from the end of the Han'^p^iod 
to the beginning of the North-Wei period. 'The greafef pax* 

4 
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4 tKfi tlwd cenairy tiie -vAole of the fourth coatury 4nd ^ 
hegiwung of the 6fth was ahnost devwd of any note w^hy 
4 itUtic creaooua in Cliw. It « therefore extremely difficult 
to atate of whet kind and how strong ffie Chinese element was 
«v the Celestial Empire’s early Buddhist Art. 

In Cluna wdl-developed architecture in wood must have 
estfed long before the advent of Buddhism. On maw a en- 
graved etoce of the Han period there were iUustratons of 
wood. Though the Pagoda was. of course. a«o- 
cialed with Indian syrs^^k and ideas and thou^ we find m 
inany Pagodas details that were characteristically Indian m 
ghape-it seems however too bold a statement to assert diat 
one should trace die evolution of Pagoda to the Inian Stupa. 
The aesthetic conception underlying the erection of Pagodas 
aa veJl as iU artistic and structural elements, were essentiaUy 
Far Eastern, thou^ the Pagoda bmWing was fuaed with Indian 
sjanholisBJ. Ch^se architecture of the Cave-Temples was 
very poor and seems to have been borrowed from the magni¬ 
ficent Cave-Temple architecture of Western India. 

In sculpture, the Tang style of Buddhist sculpture as has 
alsendy been observed is most probably derived from the 
Central Ariatic Indian style of Nordi-Wei Dynas^. So we 
shouhi not be astonished to find an Indian sentiment in the 
Buddhist Tang Art. Surely there was an Indian element in 
one of the Nocth-Wei stifles- Therefore the Indian sentiment 
i^T’aog Aft cni^t have penetrated into this art only, perhaps, 
during the early Tang period in the seventh century A.D. In 
the eeufse of tiua diffirrion. Khotan appears to have played a 
important past'. }apan still possesses as ono of its greatest 
tfre«u»es> the mastedy Buddhist wall-paintings of Horyu-ji. 
They thow a remarkable resemblance to some important 
T'»g sCL^ptnes. bal there was good ground for the belief that 
the great master who decevated the walla (d the Temple at 
Ko^na-y waa a paniteT. Students of the art of Aria 

whohad vistfed betir Horyusl the eaves cS Ajanta or who 
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had excellent photographs of the paintings of dte both sanc¬ 
tuaries at their, disposal must share this opinion of dose asso¬ 
ciation. There was also a resemblance sufficient to recogruse 
the Indian element in the Khotanese pictorial Art of the sevend) 
century. 

The iNFi.uENce of Buddhism on the Chinese OviuiSATtoN. 

We have already sketched in brief outline the influence of 
the Buddhist Art on the evolution of plastic arts in Oima. Now 
the attempt to estimate the influence exerted on the Chinese 
culture by Buddhism and Buddhist priests will show that, apart 
from the personal and political influence which the adherehis 
and preachers of the Indian teaching may have had on in¬ 
dividual emperors and sUtesmen, the effects of Buddhism are 
to be seen duefly upon philological and pfulosophical aides. 
At any rate, the meritorious attempt to substitute an Alphabet 
for the mbnosyliabic language and writing of the Chmeie is 
of the highest impotence. In the dstd oenfury, <a begriming 
was made with sixteen symbds. which were increased uhi* 
mately to thirty-sbc during aixth cenMry under the Liang 
Dynasty. The inventor of this latter series, priest 3he» 
Kung and his successors taught the Chbiese to write the aoun^ 
of their language with the signs appropriate to it. it Is difficult 
to overestimate the service thus rendered by the Boddiust 
priest, even though some centuries later, changes in languai^ 
considerably reduced the pracdcsl v«lue of the syetem. 

Buddhism also exercised an animating influence upon 
literary activity; at one period Buddhist wori(s were more 
numerous than Confucion. Thus in tha history of the Sui 
Dynasty (559-616 A.D.) mention is made of the existen.Ce of 
1950 different Buddhist works. In fact at the beginning of the 
sixth century Emperor Hriao Ming sent to India Svn Yun 
who returned vrith 75 Buddhist works, after a prolonged Stay at 
Kandahar and Udyana. In 526, the 2dth Buddhist patrisrt^ 
Ta Mo (Bodhidharma) came to China by sea: the downfall of 
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Buddhism in ihe country of its origin had forcod him and many 
of his countrymen to seek a new home in China—chiefly m 
Loyang, where 5,000 Indians are said to have lived at the 
be^ning of the sixth century. The life of Bodhj-dharma was 
fully represeatative of that contetnpUtion which ^uns die 
external world and that mystical pctiiement characteristic of 
Buddhism, Communication between India and Ouna was 
thus consUnt at that date. Numerous traveU^ and pilgrims 
went to India, returned with sages and books and wrote the 
story of their travels. They mostly describe the flourishing 
condition of Buddhism in Tartaiy, among die L^gunan races to 
the west of the Caspian Sea, in Afghanistan, on the Indus» rn 
Central India and in Ceylon. One of the Buddhist priests who 
were brought to China, Kashyapmadanga translated a Sutra 
into Chinese and another Indian in Qungan translated the 
whole of the "LotiR ^ the Good Law.*' 

An important influeace was ex^ed by Buddhist 
opinions and teaching upon the development of Hulosophy in 
China. This influence is especially apparent 'n the writings 

pf Chub) (C. 1200 A.D.X the most important modem expositor 
of the old classical teaching, whose works stiQ form the bads 
of vfhat tnay be called Official Confucianism. Confudanisra, 
Taoism and Buddhism play the same part in the life of the 
people at present, including the uppet classes; hut the Influence 
of Buddhism is cfucSy d)vious in the ceremonies customary 
upon the death, of the individual. China ia the only Idrigdom on 
the habitable globe which has continued Without mterruption 
from a remote antiquity to modem tunes. Though later in 
date than Egypt and the kingdoms Western Asia, yet ite 
authentic history embraces a period of nearly tout thousand 
years. The ethical system ConfuciiK evolved from earUer 
Craditioru about 600 B. C. furnishes ffie guiding principle of 
Chinese morality and poKtical pkilceophy even b) the latter 
day forms. Neither Taoism, which though a far more elevated 
and poetical philosophy was of contemporary origin with Con- 
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fuciAnism nor BuddKism wluch was introduced some 600 years 
later have exercised any materiaJ influence upon Chinese 
morality, The Tartar, Mongolian and Manchurian wiuch have 
ruled over China sirtce the 6tK century A.D. down to 1911 have 
all been subjected to the influence of Chinese civilisation and 
in some cases have done more to maintain that civilisation than 
Chinese nationalism has been able to eflect. The existence of 
these dynasties, the introduction of Buddhism in Chiria and 
the presence of numerous Mahommedans in the empire are so 
much evidence in contradiction to the widc'spread view that 
Chinese civilisation is completely stereotyped ; influences from 
Central Asia. India, in some decree from Japan and since the 
17th century from Europe have left their mark upon religion, 
philosophy, literature and art and mere particularly upon 
artistic productions, 
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TO mat ^ 

*'Similarly, the Fallacious Examples in which the 
Difference from the Proven etc. is doubtful are (thus'intis' 
trated) r—Kaplia etc. are inomniscienl or not trustworthy : 
because they did not teach matters which are evidences 
of omniscience or trustworthiness. The Heterogeneous 
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Example is ^lis ar^ijment Oa a» foUowa): Whoever •$ 
omniscient or t7usfvrortliy..tau^t astronomy etc. ; As for 
* Example, f^i^abka. Vardhamsoa etc. In this argument. 
The <li5erence«from*lhe-fwo-facts-of*tL«'Proven otz., In* 
omniscience, and Untnufworthineas, is doubthil. 

CommentaryThe above argument illujfrates a Falla¬ 
cious HeteroseDeoua Example in which the difference from the 
Pr^en js doubtful. 'Inooudscienee' and 'Unbustworthineas 
are two facts of the Proven. 'KapQa etc.* are the Abode. 
'Because they did not teach etc. etc.' is dw Reason. Plainly 
speaking, the Reason is ’the fact of teaching Astronomy, etc.’ 
ff Kapils etc. were omniscieot or trustworthy, why did they 
not leach Astronomy etc.> They did not teach Astronomy 
etc. ; htoce they axe not omoisdent or trustworthy. Rishahha, 
Vardhamina etc. axe the teachers of the Digambaras and are 
acknowledged as omniscient emd tniatwoctby. Now. the 
Retrogression of the facts of Inomirusdence and Untrustwortb:* 
ness from the Heterogeneous Examplea. Rishahha etc. is 
doubtful. One who teaches Astronomy etc. may possibly be 
inbttrBscienl and untrustwordiy. For. wK^ as the inconsist- 
ency> Knowledge in Astronomy etc. is due to generating 
causes and may not prove omniscience or trustwcethiness. 

TOfTTt 

(The Fallacious Example in s^iich) the difference from 
the Mark ia doubtful is (thus illustrated): A certain person 
h ftOt one whose words can be taken as of binding autho- 
"rky hy a BttitmaSUn versed in the Three ; brecaure he is 
9ub^ to Attackmexrt ete. The Hetteogenious Exunple 
ifti das aagoment is (as fcdlowa) ;^o person whose Words 
ate of bind^ aulhori^^ is sebiect e» Attachment etc.: 
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A$ lor ineteince* Gautam* etc- who are the authors of tbe 
Legal Scriptures. The Retrogression from Giutatna etc. 
of the nature of the Mark,—the fact of being su^ect to 
Attachment etc.—is doubtful." 

Commentarp r—The above argument iJIustratee e ralla* 
cioue Heterogeneous Example in which the difference from the 
Mark is doubtful. 'The T^ree* means the three Vedas.—Rik, 
Yajus arid Ssman. 'Br&hmaAa, versed in the Three'—ii the 
Proven. 'A certain person* refers to Kapila etc. and is the 
Abode. 'Because he is subject to Attachment etc.'—is the 
Reason. The Heterogeneous Example is that in which it U 
shown chat Non-existence of the Proven is pervaded by the 
Non-existence of the Mark. 'Whose words are of binding 
authority* consists in the Non-existence of the Proven. 'No 
person whose words are of binding authority, is subject to 
Attachment etc.'—is the Non-existence of the Mark. The 
given Example is intended to show that the former Nor^exlst- 
ence is peruoded by the latter Non-existence. 'GluCasne etc.' 
refer to Menu etc. who ere the authors of the Codes. Here 
k is Doubtful if Attachment etc. (The Mark) is non-existent in 
Glutama etc. who constitute die example. Although Ciuteme 
etc. are regarded by persons, versed in the Vedas, as Autho¬ 
rities. it is doubtful whether Glutama etc, are subject or not 
subject to Attachment etc. 

Wr awT I tjft- 

I ^ ^ TO 

nwt wwrtftOr i 

"(The Fallacious Example in which) the Difference 
from both is doubtful is (thus illustrated):—Kapila ete. 
are not Free from Attachment etc.; because of their spirit 
for spprepciation and that for preserrarion. The Hetero- 
geneois- Example in thia argument la (as follows);— 
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^CWioever is Free from Attac.Kmftnt etc., tas not the spirit 
for appropriation and for preservation ; As, in the case 
of Rishabha etc. Here the Retrogresrion is Doubtful,— 
the Retrogresaon, namely, of the facts of Rishabha etc, s 
being not fr ee from Aoachment etc. (which is die Proven) 
and of their having a ^irit <or appropriation and for 
preservation (which is the Mark).* 

Commenfory. The above argument illustrates a Falla¬ 
cious Heterogeneous Example in whkh the Difference from 
both the Proven and the Mark ts doubtful. 'The fact of bdng 
subject to Attachment etc-' is the ftoven. 'Kapila etc.* are 
Ae Abode. The Reason consists in the fad that Kapila etc- 
accept what is given to them and try to i«serve what they 
get, The Heterogeneous Example is intended to show that on 
the Non'existence of the Proven, the Non'Cxistence of the 
Mark follows- ‘Whoever is free from Attachment’ shows the 
Non-ejosteneft of the Proven. 'Has not tf»e spirit for appro¬ 
priation and preservation,’ b the Non-existence of the Maik- 
■Rishahhack,' are die Example which b intended to shovi^ that 
the latter Non-exist nee necessarily follows on the former Non¬ 
existence. Now, the fad that Rishabha etc. have not a spirit 
for appropriation and fw preaervarioo b doubtful as well as the 
fact Aat they are free from Attachment etc- Hence the 
Retrogression from Rishabha etc,, the Example,—of the facts 
. of their not being free from Attachment etc. (which is the 
ProverO and of their having a s^l for appropriation and for 
preservation {wh*ch b the Mark) b doubtful. 

^ TOT t i 

rimOi ^ TOf^ wthti 

“(The Fallacious Example in which) there b Want 
of Difference b (thus illuslrated): (The Man) b not Free 
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from Attachment etc.: because of his being a Speaker. 
The Heterogeneous Example in the argument is (as 
follows): Whoever is Free fronj Attachment •« not e 
Speaker ; as for instance, the piece of Slone. Here 
although both (the Proven and the Mark) recede from 
the piece of stone. slilJ there is Want of Di^erence in as 
much as the fact of Di^erence^ots., Whoever is Free 
from Attachment is never a Speaker—is not proved through 
Pervasion.*’ 

Commeniary There are three more forms of the 
Fallacy with regard to the Heterogeneoxis Example, the first 
of which—^lonsisting in the Want of Difference or Retrogression. 
—ia illustrated here. 'The fact of being not Frve from 
Attachment etc. ’ is the Proven. 'Tlie fact of being a Speaker' 
is the Reason. 'Whoever is Free from Attachmerrt etc.' Is the 
Non'Oxistence of the Proven. *ls not a Speaker'^is the Non' 
existence of the Mark. It is Implied that the Non'ezistence of 
the Proven is pervaded by the Non-existence of the Mark. 
'Hie piece of Stone* is the Example. In it, of course, the 
Proven, i.e.. 'the fact of being not Free from Attachment etc.* 
as well as the Mark I.e., 'the fact of being a Speaker' are both 
non'Cadstent. Still, the Example.—'the piece of Storie’,—is a 
fallacious one. For, it is not enough that from die Hetero' 
geneous Example both the Mark and the Proven should recede ; 
the Heterogeneous Example is also to show that the Non* 
existence of the Mark necessarily follows from the Non-exist¬ 
ence of the Proven. The given Example, however, does not 
establish this fact of Pervasioi>—oiz., that 'the fact of not being 
a Speaker' necessarily follows from 'the fact of being Free 
from Attachment etc.' and is consequently a falla^ous one. 
consisting in Want of Kfference. 

*’(The Fallacious Example in which) there is Uhshown 
^fference (b thus illustrated): Sound b Non'etemaf : 

because it is a Product } Like Ether." 

5 
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Comm^ary The above argumeot tOumtea a FeUa- 
ciou* He^rogeneous EsampU in %ybicli the Difference » Un- 
sKovptj, •Non-eteraity* u the FVoven. 'Because jUs a PrcMiuct* 
« the Reason. 'Like Ether'^ the Heterogeneoua Example 
in Inference for the sake of otfieie/-lhe subiect-matter of 
the Inference is leamt fmm others. This subfect-matler may be 
vaKd in itrelf hut it may be wrc®^ expressed. Thus, in an 
inference for the sake of others/ the Made and the Example 
may be defective ovdng to the fault of the Speaker. TTie 
Proven ie not established simply because of Homogeneity or 
Hecerogmeily but because of d^e essential relationship between 
the Mart and the Proven- TTus essentia] relationship between 
the Mark and the Proven is to be expressed throu^ a state- 
ment of the Agreement and the Difference. It is also to be 
Aown that this esserittaJ relationship is proved by the Example. 
^ business oi the Example i. thus to indicate the matter of 
the Statement of Agreement or Difference, b the argument 
®der coQstderation. the statement of Difference is wanting 
The oDussion diows that the Heterogeneous Example is intend- 
ed to prove the Proven through simple Heterogerieity. But it 
c«not do so. because obviously it is different from the nature 
of Proven. Thus the Heterogeneous Example in which 
Ae Difference la not explicUly rtated. is a defective one and 
this IS due to the fault of the speaker (the arguer). 

fwftrT m 

I 

“The Fallacious Heterogeneous Example in vduch the 

Difference is stated in a Reverse way (is thus illustrated) — 
whatever is not a ftoducl, is Eternal,*’ 

Commenlem Tile abora arpnnent iUm&ate. » FalU- 
«ou. HeterogeDeou, Ewmple in which the CKfferewe i. stated 
^ . Rev«« way. la an argument, it b to be diown that the 
Mark ne-e«ariiy lead, to the Proven. To show that the Mark 
neceManly lead, to dtf Proven, a .umment of Ditfemnce may 
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^ made, indicating that tbe Notv-eaiietence o( tK« Proven 
neceftearily leada to the Non*exUtence of the Mark ; for, thia 
also provee that the given Mark neceeaaiily leada to the given 
Proven. If it is not shown that the Non-existence of the 
Proven necessarily leads to the Non-existence oi the Marie, the 
Non-existence of the Proven may he possible even if there be 
the given Mark ; and this means that the Mark does not neces¬ 
sarily lead to the Proven. Hence it is to be shown that the 
Non-existence of the Proven necessarily leads to the Noe- 
existence of the Mark. In an argument (as above) whae the 
Difierence is stated in a Reverse way, the Non-Distance of the 
Mark is indicated to lead necessarily to the Non-existence of the 
Proven and not the Non-existence of the Proverii to the Non¬ 
existence of the Mark. 'Whatever is not a Product*—means 
the Non-existence of the Mark and 'Is Eteroal'^^indicatee the 
Non-existence of the Proven : and the given argument shows 
drat the Former Non-existence necessarily leads to the latter 
Non-enstence,~thu8 establishing diat 'Whatever is not* a 
Product is Eternal.' Such being the case, *tbe fact of not being 
a Product’ is stated to necessarily lead to the Non-existence of 
the Proven.*—'the fact of being Eternal,'—and not 'the fact of 
being Eternal’ to the Non-existence of the Mark. Accordingly, 
the statement of Difference in the given argument does not 
show that the Mark necessarily leads to the Proven. Thus, 
art argument in which the Difference is stated in a Reverse way, 
is bad owing to the fault of the Speaker. 

II 

‘'These* Fallacious Examples are not cajrable of indicadog, 
for certain, tbe general characteristic of the Mai^—vax.. 
its Existence in the ^milar Abode and its Non-<xistenee 
JO the Diasimilar Abode,—nor. its ^>ecial charadeiiaiie. 
Hence their invalidity is to be und^ttood by imprecation." 
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' Commentary TIm dhows dkO tost of the invalidity of an 
P^a mplg. Tlie Ezanplea are intended to indicate that the 
Mark, necessarily leads to the Proven. The Fallacious Examples 
cannot determine for certain the general characteristic of the 
Mark viz.', that it in the Similar Abode and that it does 
dot ex 2 » in the Dissimilar Abode. Il is true of course that 
thb general * characteristic, stated abeOactly. is always unin- 
teUigible. unless it is concretely put and illustrated. The FalJa- 
dot^ Examples, however, eanaot be such concrete instances. 
Hence vra get the test of the invalidlQr of Examples Examples 
are to show that the Mark necessari^ leads to the Proven. 
By implication, we get the fact that those Examples will be 
Fallacious which fail to establish this necessary relationship 
between the Mark and the Proven. 

The considexadon of the nature of the Mark ends here. 

1^’ tg Trtgr^fgfgnfTTTOTg ii 

"Refutation (Dos/uin^ consists in the statement of die Less 
etc. Refutation co n s i sts in pointing out the Mark-Fallacies 
e.g. the statement of the Less etc., described before. 
Because thereby the establishment of a matter intended 
foe others is* opposed." 

Commentary r—This is the detinition of Refutation. It 
consists in the statement of the Fallacious Marks. The Mark- 
Fallacy occurs where less than the usual number of the limbs 
are stated or where the Mark is either Unproved or Contradic' 
tory or Uncertain. Refutation consists in pMntin^ out the 
Failaeious Mark. It is contended that the statement of the 
Less (A^panote) is not Refutation as il does not establish the 
oppodte of ^^hat is intended to be ivoved. It may. however, 
be said that the statement of the Less cannot establish /or 
certain what is intended to be proved for others. Hence it is 
opposed to the certainty ^ ot heis * krtowledge and its discovery 
coneeguently, leads to the Refutation of an argument. 
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’'Fallacies witK regard Co Refutation are FuUliticB C/afi)« Futile- 
Counter-Arguments (Jstyxiitara) conaut in Fading fault 
where it ia not.” 

Commentary Fallacies with regard to Refutation oci}Ur 
where alCempu are made to find out faults in arguments which 
are free from them. When to oppose an argument, a counter- 
arsfument based on false analogy is put forth, the latter is an 
instance of Fallacious Refutation and is called a Futile-Countor- 
Argument. 

iTn totk: ii 

“Here is the end of the Third Chapter.” 

U 

"Here is the end of Ny&ya-vindu." 


OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE FAR EAST 

By Mr. N. Ckatterjee. 

(Continued from page 632 of the laet fsiue.) 

At CKingUng Chia Ao we were met by a number of men 
with donkeys for hire. The tourists take the donkey ride to 
reach the foot of the wall. It is the hilly part of the country, 
and the hiU road from the station to the wall » fairly well 
metalled and smooth. All the tourists but two rode the whole 
distance. One of the ladies hired a sedanchair. Her little 
son would ride a donkey and looked immensely pleased on 
the back of it. Waliulhuq refused to hire a donkey and pre¬ 
ferred to walk. The careful Scotchman in order to stretch 
his legs footed the distance. Penny saved is penny earned. 
Waliul and the Scotchman and a lady accompanied by a guide 
executed the feat. The poor guide was compelled to walk 
and hia look of disgust was a study in emotion. We did not 
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t^lfB the toftd but weot (iown the vaU^ crossed rnsny 
delightful sbe&ms. This way is the short cut to the well. We 
looked like pious pilgrims on the sands of Samana. Hie 
owners oi the donkeys walked along ade us with in 

hands. 1 let the ladies ride ahead of me. Tie saddle was 
made of soft cushion. The ladies puDed up and my donkey 
With the instinct of a dweller and a drudge in the Kills halted 
abruptly. 1 jumped oS showed to the ladies the cross 
like mark on the back and the neck of the donkeys : and 
related the legend which has gathered round it. It is said 
that the sign of the cross appeared on the back of diese crea 
tures since Jesus ha^ ridden one cd them. Tliey were sur¬ 
prised to see it and confessed they had not been careful to 
notice it before. At last we arrived at the foot of the steps 
of the Great Wall and had a copious view of a portion of this 
magnificent aCtucCure. It was built during the reign of Emperor 
Ce Chin-shy Huang Hal 200 years before the Christian era on 
to the top of the hill separating China from Mongolia. T he 
base ia 23 feet in breadth, the height is 15 feet and It is 3,200 
miles round. It is a ^orious ri^t. The militaiy genius of 
those ancient days had not neglected the minute detail of the 
defence of the country. He had the sagacity and quickness 
of intellect to have watch towers and sentry boxes built at 
short distances. There is a broad, ex t e n s i ve, short tunnel 
connecting China with Mortgolia. I walked throu^ it and 
entered a village in Mongolia. They have distinctive features 
but in all other respects are Chinese. The Mongolians and 
the Manchurians used to raid the country and caused distress 
and annoyance to the Chinese. The wonderful wall was con¬ 
structed in order to guard against the inroads of these brave 
warlike tribes. In those barbaric rimes the despot bad engaged 
and pressed in to the service nrilliotis of men to erect the 
coiossel ediSce. Thcpusands up<m thousands of men must Lave 
met with premature death b the building pf it. In barbarous 
feudal days of £ur<^ tbe tyrants had recourse to oorv4e. 
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Even at the present day notv/tth»tanding the so-caUed chdKsa* 
tien and an) ightenment we have abject and forced labour 
eUvee. Jn the remote agfee each country had a single despot ; 
in modern times each country has a confederacy of despots 
and tyrante who employ labour and compell them to work 
like beasts of burden. During the long passage of years the 
Mongols and the Manchus mingled with the Chineae ; the 
uaefulneas of this gigaritic fabric has vanished and the Great 
Wall stands ea an ornament and a record of engineering faat 
of the remote ege. We all of us walked up to the lower watch 
cower and sentry box without much exertion and hard breath* 
ing. The young Scotchman had gone up and was coming 
down from the top tower on the creet of the hill. 1 began to 
climb. The rest of the tourists commenced to descent from 
the hrsC tower. Tlie ascent from the hrst sentry box to the 
top is rough and steep. T^e steps ere high and decayed ; 
the stones end bricks released from the steps gaped in rude 
fashion. 1 slowly worked my wey to the top accompanied by 
two Chinese lads flattering erte to buy old souvonirs of that part 
of China. 1 bought one from each of the lads. When I 
reached the top the glorioua and magnificent view of the whole 
country round and the eneompassmg wall from hill to hill as far 
distant as my naked eyes could peer made me forget the sweat 
and labour of the ascent. One could espy the Kills end the 
plains of Mongolia. On this occasion the spring and vigour 
cluog to me and 1 put time to blush and shame It b facilU 
descensus when one comes dovm ; but it b hidabor hocopusest 
as you begin to ascend. When i came down, my friend end 
the party had left ; I found Mr. Lin waiting with the sure 
footed, speechless, uncomplaining donkeys and their keepers. 
The donkeys might have cursed me for keeping them vraidug 
had [ been a modem Baalam. The poor gentle animab carried 
Bte back to the station. Mr. Lin and 1 rode side by side. 1 
wanted information and he answered all my questions and kept 
'.^ck nothing from ipe. booee were not broken, my joints 
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and thigha had not become •Hff aod sore. I jumped off the 
back oi the quiet anima] and petted him in gratitude for 
leaving the bones whole* in my body. We went into the 
waiting room where the tables had been spread ; the assembly 
had already begun to eat the tiflin which dte respective guides 
bad brou^t from die hotel. I noticed the happy look and 
pleasurable sensation on the faces of them aO. Nature's hrst 
law is hnnget. It must be obeyed, but it is a source of all the 
troubles in the world. It gives rise to socialism, bolshevism 
and anarchism. It produces prosdtudon, the curse and shame 
of civilisation and humanity. 

Those who have intelligence, and education and desire to 
travel should come and visit these places m order to realise 
the beauty and grandeur of eastern conception of art and of 
the ease and comfort of file. TK^ will also have the oppor¬ 
tunity of realising man’s unlimited capaoty for ambition, 
greed, aelfiahoess and frigid insoUdtude for die lives of the 
millions of human beings, who strain hr*A struggle in the rough 
arid steep path of life and die without feeling the glow and 
sun shine of existence. The Russian refu gees , who had aided 
and upheld the unfeeling and cootumelious administration of 
the Czar, fill the stre ets and sneak about in Pekin. They 
crowd ail the important cldes of China in quest of livelihood, 
and assume the look of injured Innocence and soIUcIt sympathy 
and corrunisseraCion hom * the well-to-do clashes of other 
countries. The orchestra vduch regales us with the music is 
composed of Russian artists. 

The Chinese put spitoons an die trains, in the stations end 
in all public places on account of the bad habit of coughing 
and spitting. We returned to Pekjo after two days enjoyable 
trip to the Ming tomlis and the Great Wall. We visited a 
temple wholly dedicated to Confucious. The stones on which 
he Uborieusly carved the moral c ode are preserved Vrrdi great 
care and reverence. Confucius was a majestic and sublinre 
thinker and teacher of* truth and humanity. He was the 
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^ ^eat««t of Chinamen. He preached to deaf ears ; to the 
epirita of the cave in which he dwelt and the etonee on which 
he chieelted hia megfnificent philosophy. 


Excepting an insignificant group, the vast remnant of his 
countrymen and women have been left unaffected by his 
teachings and are ignorant of hia name. The cold rigidity of 
death is manifest over die face of China. She imprisoned the 
woman, crushed her feet and cudgelled her brain. She never 
cared to follow heartily the precepts of Buddha and Confucius. 
Buddha addressed men as well as women and never uttered 
an unholy word against woman and proclaimed her emencipa' 
tien, Confucius gave his exquisite moral code to the world 
of men and women. China like Korea, India and the 
Muhammadan countries has for generations deprived women 
of natural freedom end kept them In Ignorance. In conse* 
quence, China has not been able to move with the changes 
end progreas of the modem world. 1 am not a fatalist nor 
do t believe in predestination. The Italians in the days of 
degeneracy used to soy "what will be will be, chic sera sera." 
Strrce the republic there has begun the stirring and the return 
of the warmth of life in the hitherto cold body of Chine. The 
return of animation will restore her health and vigour. Indian, 
a native of &ndh Mr. Pinoyamal has opened a shop in 
Morrison Road In Pekin. He has a branch shop as weN. Hfe 
assistants. also natives of Sindh, were exceedingly hospitable io 
ua. This Is the first time our countrymen gave us a welcome 
since we left Calcutta. These young men have education and 
good breeding, and have travelled through out the Par East 
which has opened their inner eye. We discussed healthy 
subiecis. on freedom of woman, on paste and Hindu Muham¬ 
madan uni^. 


The head assistant has brought with him his wife and has 
a boy bom to them in Pekin. She Is a charming woman and 
conversed with us with freedom and oriental modesty. 
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too consult the Hindus M ^ihaunmafjAn* foe shutting up 
women, uatouchabOi^ aod Hindu Moekm disunion. 

(To he confmoed.) 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 

Many years ago J mot a young auadonary to India. 
Realizing that, since the translation of the Sacred Boohs of 
the East, the mlasionaiy problem had altered, I asked the 
youthful aspirant whether she had read the Book of the Great 
Final Nirrana. She put on an air of scorn which 1 shall never 
forget, and replied that of course they had had some insCruO' 
tion in such books, but that they did not take them aerioudy. 
In a word, she acted Bke a superior going to teach Inferiors 
and Incapable of learrung anything from them. Moreover, the 
look of malice that came into her ignorant face betokened any* 
thing but success in spreading the love of the Superman among 
the Hindus (who have had several supermen of their own. and 
know all about such things), in justice to my countrymen, 
1 am happy to say that she ws« r^ an Airfcencan. 

It would have been well for that poor child if she had 
read something about the love of Buddha and the mef^a which 
he made the subject of systematic meditatioD. Let the mis¬ 
sionaries improve Upon the Buddhist practice of send¬ 

ing out affectionate thous^t waves toward all creatures (in¬ 
cluding the innocent calves and lamh* vdiom they murder for 
their lusts), and we may yet hear that Grnst has set a seal on 
their Hps much handsomer than the curl of maEce and conceit. 

Albert J. Edmunds. 

Cheltenham, PennsyKranU. 
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In a recent issue cne of your contributors quoted iKe 
follovying: 

Asuryi nima le lola 
Andhene UmasSvr^ ; 

Tan to preQ'Sbhigacchanti 
Ye ke cStmaKano janSK. 

He did not quote the source. Moreover, I venture to 
translate etma/iono by suictdes. As [ am collecting anti^suidde 
texts. 1 am anxious to idenbfy the quotation. 

1 veo' much appreciate your sending me the roagaane, 
which I often show to others. Should my book ever rise out 
of the quagmire whereinto the war has thrown it, 1 shall hope 
to send you some return. 


Albert J. Edmunds. 


A REJOINDER 

Afadome Neefs criticism o/ “Ntroonam" fot p- 605 
of the December number). 

I welcome Madam NeeVs criticism of my views about 
Nirvinam and would gladly accept even chastisement from her 
hands if 1 were wrong. 

is not the progress towards Nirvana a pilgrimage, a conti¬ 
nuous journey towards a goal which every devout Buddhist 
longs for (c/. Nirvinacchandam) ? Is not the whole scheme of 
Buddhist discipline an attempt to reach this consummation— 
through self'conbol (sila) meditation (samadhi) and the attain' 
ment of the purihed vision (Pragna)? 

"Nirvinam Bhagavi ihu sabbabandhappamocaram''~ 
the Lord said that Nirvina was the release from all bonds. 
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"Sen 0 M>oUn^ is strt^^ an aseeriioft lite fact diat we 

are oppressed by tbe Hnutatsons izDposed upOD us by sense. 

Tbe principle of Ottam is umversally recognised by die 
early Buddhist and Buddha fdms^. When Buddha breathed 
his last one of hv de roted (bs^>]es who were watching him 
in hie last moments aied out that the Master had attained 
"Cetase Vimutti'* the hbeiarion of the Otta. 

The "\^sioo IneSabW” is that which is revealed when 
''Avifja'* is removed and *'Pragna** is established. TathSgata. 
as 1 have pointed out in my paper mi *'Ntrt^nam** speaks of 
an igatanam which is beyond aB mundane conditions. 

1 have simply translated a 1^ passage when 1 said 
that Co a Buddhist death the casting off of the body. 

1 am a humble student of Buddhism and if I have been 
proleaDoriei in ay statements, perhaps that has been due to 
my 'sansk&r* as 1 have been a profess« for the best part of 
my life and what 1 have said has come out of long and anxious 
study of Buddhism fruiD its original sources. 

All con<iitioned existence is according to Buddha perish¬ 
able. But beyond the coodidoned. beyond the world of limit- 
Ing DKarmas. the light of Nirvana shines. 

D. N. SeN. 


C0Rfl£5?0ND£NCE 

(To THE EDfTOR OP ITC MaHA-BoDHI jOCRNAL.) 

Dear Sir, 

As a reader ar^ subscriber of your interesting Journal, 
I venture to ask you to be so good as to insert ♦h?* letter in 
your next issue. 

I have read with much regret die article **My Experience 
of the Theosophical Society'* by Mr. 5. Haidar in the Maha- 
Bodhl Journal for October 1924. With the bulk of the article 
I have no concern, but as a firm believer in Madame Blavatsky 
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a Messenger of the Masters of Wisdom, and ja die Message 
sKe brou^t, I most indignantly protest against the implications 
against her wViicb it contains. 

Mr. Haidar does not appear to have studied that WonderfuJ 
booh "The Mahatma Letters to A. P- Sitmett*' which was 
published at the beginning of this year. This work explains 
much that has hitherto been a mystery to many : the hontx 
jxdes of Madame Blavatsky is shewn to be beyond question, 
and the calumnies, which seem to have infected the author 
of the article m question, are refuted beyond doubt. 
Mr. Haidar's disappointment at the failure of the Theosophical 
Society to bring about real “Brotherhood" among men is 
somewhat inexplicable, when one recalls the fact that the 
Masters stated emphatically that They could do nothing 
Funher for the Society when Madaise Blavatsky was no longer 
therebut these warnings were disregarded or paased over 
by those who have since posed as H. P. B's successoral 

Mr. Haidar wiH fmd his remarks on die "Kiddfe rndderA" 
answered in the Mahatma Letters, page 324 ; wi^ regard to 
hia criticism of 'Tsis Unvmled*' and odier works by Madame 
Blavatsky. I would draw his attention to an article publrdted 
by her in Lucifer, Volume 8, entitled “My Books" which dealt 
fully with this question. Tliis aiticle has since been issued 
among the Adyar Pamphlets (No. 77) and can be obtained fw 
two or three annas from the Theosophical Publishing Hoose, 
Adyai. Madras. 

In conclusion, printers' errors in ^nwal are matters too 
trivial to be taken seriously :*-the diiWuky of pe<4ect 
pression when writirrg in a foreign language is groat fact 
exemplified in Mr. Haidar's own «tic)e. the style of which is 
not above reproach. 

Youts very trtdy. 

M. G««ETT. 


London, 4th Wooemhsr, 1924. 
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THE BLAVA'RKY ASSOQATION 

22. QuvEN HtL, Bayswato, W. 2. 
3rd ^ot>em6er, \924. 


Dear Sir. 

We deeply regret to reed tbe unfair and untrue etatements 
in reference to Mine. Blavatsky appear in the article 
entitled "My Experience of the Theoeophical Society" by 
S. Haidar in the October issue of your Journal. It is all the 
more tegretable that such statements should appear in a journal 
which is the most important Buddhist organ, and has so fre> 
quently allied itself on the side of H. P. Blavatsky, who was 
such a great exponent of Buddhism. 

In the first instance may we quesbon what the writer means 
when he says"It Was a great mistake on the part of H. P. B. 
to include occultism hr her public ]>rograxame" > Surely the 
Teaching of the WUdom ReligioD includes that of occultism 
as an integral part I If he means occult phenomena why does 
he not say so, and thus make a statement with which H. P. B. 
herself was fxilJy in agreemertt ; fee over and over again she 
ia known to have expressed regret for having given the 
phenomena in response to the many demands for such mani- 
festatioDs. In dxis matter, we may add, she was merely 
obeying an occult law which obliges the Teacher under certain 
circumstances to respond to the demands of the pupil. 

Secondly, be refers to a "cultured Bengali gentleman” who 
retired from the Society because be did not believe in the 
"miracles” performed by H. P. B. Does the fact diat one 
man was incredulous i^ve that the phenomena were falser 
There were a very large number of eye^tnesses of those 
phenomena who would vouch to the contrary. 

Again, on what authority does the writer of the article 
state that "H. P. B. confessed drat the S hri ne m the Occult 
Room at Adyar was made with three sliding panels at the 
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back'*? W youi leadera will refer te Dr. Hartmann's Report 
on this matter made during 9 months stay at Headquarters at 
Adyat, they will find that in mentioning these sliding panels he 
says ‘AH these panels were evidently new, it took a great deal 
of trouble to open them, and they opened with considerable 
noise» so that it is very improbable, if not impodble that they 
could have been used for the purpose for which they were said 
to have been intended. Mr. Coulomb confessed to have made 
all those tricks* holes and trap.doors." p. 30 ‘'Report of 
Observations made during a nine months stay at Head-Quarters 
of the Theoscphical Society at Adyar, (Madras) India, by 
F. Hartmann M.D. F.T.S." (It will be remembered that that 
Mme. Blavatsky was away from Adyar at this time, leaving 
the Coulombs at Head-Quarters). In the testimony above 
quoted by Dr. Hartmann he signs himself "An Artierican 
Bv<idhi9t." 

The “Kiddle incident" to which Mr. HaJdai refers to the 
detriment (he hopes) of the Masters' reputaKon, has been 
effectually explained and disposed of in the recent publlcatiMi 
"The Mabatma Letters to A. P. &nnelt" where* on page 420 
ef seq Master K. H. gives his own explanation of the whole 
matter. 

To sum up: we take the strongest exception to the unjust 
and untrue allusions to H. P. B, and her Masters by a writer 
who does not seem capable of discriminating between Those 
who brought the Gupta Vidya to the West* under the name 
of the Theoscphical Society, and the present leaders of that 
3ociety*—which is quite another matter. 

Yours faithfully, 

JWA Davey, 
Honororv Seereforv. 

For the Blavatsky Association Defence Committee.) 
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FOSTER ROBIKSON FREE HOSPITAL. OXOMBO. 

No. S. 1627/2365. 

The Town H«-l 
C oiomSo, lOOx Dec^mh^r, 1924, 

DARLEY L^NE 

Cenixemen. 

i have (he honour to inform you that the name of the 
above lane has been altered to "FOSTER Lake" <n commeraora* 
Hon of the donor of the Ho^Cai situated in this lane. 

I am. Gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant. 

E. H. Joseph 

Secreforv* Afunidpol Cconcil, 
Coiombo. 

Messrs. H. Don Caxolia & Sons. 

Fast Oose Street. 

Colombo. 


MRS. FOSTER ROBINSON MEMORIAL FREE HOSPITAL 

Report read by the Honorary Secretoq/ Afr. £. $. /ayasmha at 
the Tenth ^nnioersor^ Celehrofron held at the Santho^ore 
MaS on the 20th Odoher, 1924. 

PRESira OVER BY H. E NoWiAM. ESQ., THE MAYOR OF 
GxOMRO AK> 0|A!R|4AN. MtMOPAL COONCO.. 

Those who have taken more than a passing: interest in 
the nationaJ awakeoinff of the country cannot but recall, with 
pleasure on occaMons like this, the intereetirif: fact that it was 
the swakenins of the conscience of a people that brought home 
to it the decadence into which the andent indigenoua arts and 
sciences had fallen. An interest in the reviYaJ of these began 
to Toatufest ttaelf eady in the m^itien almost sida by side wiOi 
the renaissance of Buddhism which one might almost trace to 
the same period. 
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Among the caxues that had conUibuCed very largely to thi« 
audden wave of progreit, both apiritual and nalionaJ, the two 
that had been connected directb' wilh the FOSTER ROBINSON 
MEMORIAL FREE HOSPITAL in founding it, and extending 
sphere of ueefulneea. had been the aeriee of letters whi^ 
the Anmrika Dharmapala had written to the Sinhalese New** 
paper “Sara Savi Sandaresa*’ the organ of the Buddhists at 
that lime, and the other had been the opening of the Vidyo- 
daya Oriental College with which the distinguished oHeptel 
scholar the late Hikkaduwa Sumangila Maha Nayaka Thera 
was associated wherein every facility had been given to the 
study of the Sanskrit langusge in which the sncient medical 
books have largely been written. In the course of the letters 
written by the Anagarika he brought before the public mind, 
many matters of national importance, and of these, special 
mention has to be made of the proposal he put forward to open 
a Free Hospital and a Dlspenia^ as the best means to arrest 
tha fast approaching extinction of the ancient Sinhalese medical 
science. 

It is gratifying to record that the Aneganka himself had 
been able to matenallze the Idea put before the consideration 
of his countrymen by founding this Hospital whose ^ tOth 
Anniversary we are here assembled to celebrate today. ’ • 

The circumstances that had enabled the Anagarika to find 
the meant for its establishment were both tinlque and romantic. 
At the World's Fair in Chicago in the early nineteat a Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions was a prominent feature. Buddhism was 
represented by the Anagarika, and while there he met a noble 
lady of Honolulu in the person of Mrs. Marv EHzab^h Poster. 
The result was the foundation of a lifelong friendship between 
them, and the lady, after listening to the exposition of the 
Buddha Dharma from the Anagarika became a zealous Buddhist 
end her wealth came freely to Kim in princely sums for the 
propagation of Buddhism in distant lands and for carrying out 
projects for the common good of the country, 

The sum donated by this lady for endowing this Hosottol 
was originally Rs. 60,821.90 and on a recent occasion another 
sum of Rs. 16.000 was given for a permanent endowment of 
three beds in the Hospital to perpetuate the memory of Mr. 
Mark Robinson, Dr. Lakenby and Mrs. Mikhala Foster. The 
Anagarika who owns these premises donated a c^rtion of the 
house and the necessary ground, and the project of a free 
Hospital and Dispensary for the good of the poor and needy 
became an esablished fact and his mpther MalHha Hewavitame 
Lamaetene opened die Hospital on the 22nd November, 1914. 

7 
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TaaC th« institution hteit tiie means of brin^g ^aJth 
and happiness to an enostnous ^nourtt of poor people, is the 
general unanimous verdict. But it rcnM be said and said with 
great emphasis much that had been done could not have been 
accomplished (at least without undencunin^ the effidency with 
which the patients have been treated both in the Hospital and 
I^speosary and without crippling its finances) but for the 
heartiest co-dperadon of the membeis of the Hony: Medical 
Facul^ whose services have been ^ven for the working of the 
insdndon in its most efficient way as a labour of love. 

There are seven offidating members of the Faculty who 
by turns examine and beat both the indoor and out door 
padaSs daily. Thdr names in order of precedence are: 

J. P. J^atilleke 

J. S. Rsjasundera. Veda Axatchi 

H, /. Alwis Senaralne. Veda Aratchi 

M. 5. P. Samarasingfae Pandlta 

B. L. Saranelis ^Iva. Ayun^edacharya 

A. H. Alwts 

T. CaroHs Fernando 

[ deeply regret to record the death of Mr. R. J. Fernando 
Vaidyasekera one of the members of the Faculty who comman¬ 
ded a vvide practice and enjoyed a greM reputation amongst 
his counttymen. death is a great loss to the Institution. 
The vacant was filled by Mr. B. L. Samelis Silva Ayurveda^ 
chariya. 

The firm of Messrs. H. Don Carolts & Sons wbo manage 
the Insdtudon assisted by the Hony. Secretary owe a debt of 
a deep gradtude to these memben. who 1 may mendon are 
the foremost among the practitioners of the present day and 
brilllaat products of die Vidyodaya College. They have 
labowed most incessantly for the good of the Insdtudon and 
for the presdge of the ancient medical smence. 

I Impose to speak a few words only with regard to the 
work die Institi'don has been able lo during the period of 
its existence. There are however one or two matters which 
reotnre special mendon. pardculaHy 1 wish to invite your 
attention to the tables of attendance ubuUted under national¬ 
ities. and according to the months appended to the fuller report 
that has been cominled in Sinhalese which 1 reproduce here. 
The Insdtudon is non-sectarian, and It gives admittance to 
every one who seeks its aid withoot disdncdon of colour, caste 
and c;eed. 

You vdll see diat a ^ery large percentage of the padents 
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vho had been treated in the Diapenury have been MoKam' 
medana and i eameetly beg to commend ihia (act to the 
attention of tbe well to do o( thi» rich community. The 
(inancial poaidon of the inadtudon, aa ahewn in the Siatement 
of Revenue and Expenditure, which \ give beiow, la I regr^ 
to «ay bad. I he amounla contributed by the generoua lady 
have been depoaileQ with the him of ^leaara H. Don Cardha 
& Sona, and aa aecuiity they have executed a Deed of Declar¬ 
ation a copy of which ia attacked to the fuller report. The 
inatitution ia maintained by the inCereat accruing from the fund, 
which aa ahown in the atatement amounta to Ha. 67,600-92. 
The financial year which ended on the 3lat March 19^ had 
cloaed with a deficit of He. 2327^63. 'I’hia la accounted for by 
the large number of patierita Created during the year, and in 
tbia connection 1 beg to invite the attention of the public to 
the table of attendance which ahowa the increaae of patienta 
yearly treated in the diapenaary. The increaie haa been vary 
rtearJy 50% and it muat be aaid with regret that unleaa the 
public contribute funda to meet the additional expenditure the 
authoritioa will have to conaider meana to regulate the 
attendance. 

It ia well known that the indegenoua ay item of medicine 
had attained a atate of great efAciency in both branchea of 
medicine and aurgery in the reign of the Sinhalese Kinga 
particularly in the reign of fiuddhadaaa the author of a very 
caluehfe medfcef uorJc. Thia King waa both a aurgeon and a 
physician of great eminerice. Many men auffenng with varicua 
malignant diaeaaea nay even lower animala he cured during 
hia life time. 

A paaaing reference to hiatorical facta on occasions like 
this msy be pardoned because it breathes a theme of national 
pride. U ia a'lmoat imposaible to attempt by the founding of a 
single hospital to restore the ancient system of medicine to the 
position which it had occu^ed in the past. But a begining 
haa been made by the founding of the Foater Robinaon 
Memorial Free Hoapital whose foundation haa been well and 
truly laid. 

U remsina for the public to foster it to guide it into 
channels of greater public utility so that it may blossom on 
some day in the future into a centre of ancient Sinhalese 
medical learning where we may now visuolize the gathering of 
^0 lessors of the science discoursing to listening students the 
wonderful achievements of the mighty latavidadars and holy 
Riahia of old. 

On behalf of the founders, the medical faculty, the Agents 
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and others 1 appeal to you, Sir. as the head of the Council 
whose primary du^ is public health and particularly the health 
of the poor to give the due need of support to an Institution 
whose future is full of hopes for us. 

We are very much indebted to you. Sir, for die encourage¬ 
ment you have given us in coming here this evening and pre¬ 
siding on this occasion. Ladies and gentlemen we thank yob 
very much for your presence here in such large numbers. 

' The secretarial duties have been attended to before by 
my friends Messrs. D. W. Wickraroaratchi and D. £. Wickra- 
masuriya who have done much spade work for which we are 
very much indebted. Mr. D. F. Suraweera, Notary Public has 
been our honorary visitor. We thank him for the great interest 
he has taken In the Institution. 

E. S. JaYASWHA. 

Hony- Secretary. 

H. DC^ CARCH-IS & SONS. 

Manamng Agents. 

Colombo. 20lh October, 1924. 

AN ADDITION. 

* In my report I have inadvertently omitted to thank Mr. 
Marlinus C. Pereira who had taken a great interest in the 
Hospital at its early stage. I hasten to correct my mistake and 
to offer Mr. Pereira my sincerest regret. 

E. S. JAYASINHA. 

Hon. Secrefojv* 


VEDIC IDEA. OF GODHEAD 

The earliest Aryan thought about Creation and Godhead 
i^ best shown in a hymn of the Rig Veda which i mve below. 
The thought contained in it underwent considerable modiffca- 
bons in later ages. It is interesting to compare it With Bud- 
dhisbe notion of origin of the world. 

Shco Naiuin. 

“Nor Aught nor Nought existed; yon bright sky 

Was not. nor heaven broad woof outstreched above. 

What covered all what Weltered > What concealed? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss ? 
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There wa» not death^Yet there w« not immortal. 

Ihere wa* no coniine betwixt day and night, 

J he on^ one breathed breathlese by itaelf, 

Other than Jt there nothing aince has been 
pailcneM there wae, and all at fir« wae veiled 
m gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

^e gttm that «till lay covered in the hulk 
^•t ^rlh, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

firet came love before it, the neW spring 
^ mind—’ yea facte in their hearts discerned. 

Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated, comes this spark from eai^ 

Piercing and alUpervading, or from heaven? 

Then *06ds were sown, and mighty powers arose— 

Nature below, and power and will abov^— 

knows the secret? who proclaimed it hare, 
vj^e^e, whence this manifold creation sprang? 

^e Gods themselves came later into being— 
who knows from whence this great creation epraag? 

He from whom all this groat creation came, 
whether his will created or was mute, 

^e most High seer that is in highest heaven 
He knows h-^r perchance even He knows not." 

«/ , * Veda X 129 Chips from a German Workshop 1669 

Vol, 1. p, 78.) 


BHIKSHUS 

Endowments of old were made from various motives f.e. 
fame, hope of reward in the next world, a desire to propagate 
religion, humanitarian feelings for the poor, the diseased, and 
Ae needy, advancement of knowled«, elc.i etc. Some of 
Aese endowments proved useful, others proved pernicious. 
Modem endowments are of a some what di^erent type and 
Ae endower shows greater circumspection and care in tiU 
selection of trustees. The law watches Aem wiA a vigilant 
eye and it is at times invoiced to prevent and correct abuses. 
In olden days sovereigns used to make endowments on a larger 
scale than (he members of Ae public. We have instances in 
India of self-governing endowments like ^'corporationg toU” 
vrhete Ae manager in office is uncontrolled in the matter of 
disbursement of income. Herbert Spencer was one of those 
modem Ainkers who did not view endowments wiA much 
•favour. WheAer he was right or not one Aing is clear, Aat 
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we Kave m a country Uc9 of and raonka, contributing 

no quota of labdui to aociely but waxing fat over Mher peoples 
hard earned money, it cannot be a happy state of tKings. 
Buddba no doubt founded a Monastic order^ the ma)e members 
of which were called Bhlkshus. He unwilLngly yielded to 
women also entering the order. He, however, laid down 
sOict rules of conduct, with an option to revert to seculsx life 
if the rigidly of the rules could not be adhered to by a Bhikshu, 
After his Pari-Nirvana, we discover from various soiuces that 
Hindoo .and Buddhist Rajas and private ^ntlemen founded 
a very large number of Buddhistic institutions and endowed 
them very liberally and extensively. Buddha never discouraged 
secular life : on the contrary, he regulated Monastic order so 
rigidly as to allow very few to enter it. Yet what do we find, 
countless men and women left o6 domestic life and joined the 
order. Thus a multitude of Bhikshus and Bhikshunie. burdens 
ori the public, became denizens of monasteries which sprang up 
in India in thousands, 1'he two Chinese travellers, Fahian and 
Huan Tseng, give us a fair account of their large numbers in 
the places they visited. We can imagine a very large number 
in other places not visited by them. Obviously only a few 
of the Bhikshus could be usefid and the vaster majority must 
be idlers. Teaching of scriptures, preaching and secular teach* 
ing as school masters may well be regarded as useful work but 
for this work colonies of the thousands of indolent Bhlkshiis 
were not required. It is true that the rules of conduct enjoined 
by the founder of the Monastic order were probably rigid 
enough to prevent, to a certain extent, the abuses wKich w^erc 
prevalent, centuries later, in catlioUc convents. Neverthless, 
the insolation and segregation of huge numbers of able bodied 
men, however moral, from the working population cannot be 
wholesome to society. We would concede that until a goodly 
number entered the order there could not have been oppor** 
(unities of migration to foreign lands for the propagation of the 
Dharma. But the number of those who stayed in India was 
much too Urge to be of any real utility. Most of the present 
day Bhikhshus are of little use for teaching or preaching. Not 
possessing requisite qualificatione to teach or to preach, they 
simply idle away their time In indolence. Yellow robes alone 
cannot place them on a higher footing than Uce of ordinary 
mendicants, or fakirs of so many denominations abounding in 
India. We have no materials from which we can ascertain the 
' number of monks and nuns in Buddhistic times in India, Fahian 
the Chinese traveller mentions enormous numbers of monks in 
the Monastertes he visited. Later Huan Tseng also notes some- 
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thing like a lakh and a quarter of monks studying different 
schools of Buddhism in the Monasteries he visited. 

Mahavansa (Ceylon Chronicle), which brings Ceylon history 
to the end of the 4tK Century A.D.. mentions in the account 
of the consecration of the great Stupa Maha Vih6ra. in the 
third century A.Dm that about fourteen lakhs and twenty hve 
thousand monks came to Ceylon from out side mainly from 
India. This number is of course approximately stated but one 
can form a rough idea of the appalling numbers of monks in 
India, All endowments devoted to Buddhist Interests vanished 
with the disappearance of Buddhisn^ in India. A large number 
of Bhikshus must have been absorbed in Neo'Brahmanism, and 
the remaining number converted to Christianity and Islam. 
So that Monasteries and Nunneries vanished from India proper. 
In Ceylon there are seven thousand monks at the present 
moment and I exect an equal number, if not more, in Burmah. 

Celibacy or Brahmacharya is probably essentially necessary 
Up to a certain period in student life but not necessarily for ever. 
It has now lost its sanctity and attraction though it survives to 
a certain extent among Roman Catholic Church. The Protest* 
ant Churches have abolished it altogether. Islam has always 
been dead against it. In Buddhistic countries celibacy is still 
necessary for Bhikshus except m Japan where married pastors 
are tolerated if not encouraged. 

Can we not surmise that among so many other causes one 
of the causes for the decline of Buddhism in India was the 
over aboundant and redundant multiplication of Bhikshu class 
in the country) 

Buddhism has recently emerged From its long slumber, it 
has a good chance of revival in India and Asia, perhaps a 
better chance of success in Europe and America, but it has to 
abandon customs, practices and institutions which have out 
lived their utility or have proved positively harmful. Buddhism 
h*^ to contend ai?ainst a gigantic Christian missionary work 
all over the globe. It is to struggle against Islamic propa^nda 
and in India it has to grapple with thousand and one irnoedi- 
ments. It lias therefore to adapt its scheme to modem circum¬ 
stances. It need hardly be said that Bhikshus with no know- 
ledge of the modem languages or without a ccmp«r*tTv« study 
of extant religions cannot achieve anv thing. We require 
efficient teachers and preachers. Buddhistic Societies and 
Missions all over the world, mere yellow robes will not do. 
Drones always hamper work, hence unrestricted entry into 
monastic orders of celibate Bhikshus will not be productive of 
much good. Married pastors supported by Buddhistic missions 
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like PrOtesUnt miseionariee or Moslem Mulvies are required. 
Reform of monasteries outside Indie sKall have to be under¬ 
taken to bring them in line with modem needs. We have to 
dispense with tombs and monuments of dead BhiksKus which 
us^ Co be at one dme in great favour, we do not any longer 
require Stupas on which money be wasted or lavished. 
Instead of these we require Seminaries, Schools and Colleges, 
and well equipped Missions supported by foundations and 
endowments. We require to leam Pali, vd>icb contains most 
of the BuddhisKc scriptures : and these scriptures have to be 
translated in all known languages of the world. Extensive 
libraries are also essential necessities, 

Sarnatb promises to be a centte of Buddhistic activities. 
From here will go forth to the world, orice again, the sermon 
first preached here by the Lord. It should be the effort of 
every Buddhist to make it a success. 

$KEO NAJtAIN. 


MULAGANDHA KUTI VlHARA FUND. 
Acknowledgment of Donations. 
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,, Maung Ba Obn, Burma 
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Mg Gyi 
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THE MULACANDHA KUTi VIHARA 

AT SARmTH, BENAR£S. 

The holy site known as the Oeer Patk at RisKipalatia. 
Benares, is the roost famous in the history of our noble religtoo. 
Our Lord preached the first Sermon to the five Bhikkhus at 
this hallowed spot, 2513 years ago. A thousand years ago the 
place was sacked by the Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus 
were massacred. For a thousand years the place was in a 
state of desolation. The Maha Bodhi Society is now going 
to erect a V^hara at the sacred spot, and building operations 
will be started soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vihara amounts to Rs. 1.30,000. There are milUons upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each Buddhist 
will contribute his mite and we are sure that the poorest 
Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. Our Lord 
eriunciated for the first time the ethic of renunciation and self- 
sacHficing charity. He left His royal palaces to save all 
humani^. Will not the Buddhists of Japan, Burma. Ceylon. 
Siam. China. Tibet, Chittagong. Arakan. Cambodia. Nepal. 
Korea. Manchuria. Sikkhim, Europe and America co-operate, 
with the M. B. 5. to erect the shrine at the hallowed tpoO 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu has paid Rs. 30.000 
to the Vihara Fund. How much wjU you pay^ 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked *'Maha Bodhi Sodety*' or 
to the General Secretary. M. B. S.. 4A, College Square. 
Calcutta. 

Ahagarixa Dhaamapaj^a, 

Central Secretory. 

Maha Bodhi Society; 
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Founded by the Anagarka H, Dhapmapala 

**Co ye, O Bhikkhus, end wander forth for the gam of the 
many, for the we}fare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O BhjkkhuB. the Doctrine glonous, preach ye a life 
of holineas, perfect and pure.'*'~Mehai>a^^a, Vxnaya PHahfl. 


VoL mm 1 FEBRUARY, INe. 2 , 


THE HOLT WAY 

Through life’s way of pain and sorrow 
Gleams the*Buddha's pathway bright; 
Onward, upward, sbaight it leadeth 
Unto freedom, joy and light. 

He, the Lord, Himself hath b'od it, 
Gaining victory and release ; 

Following Him, we too shall enter 
Blest Nirvana's calm and peace. 

Holding steadfastly Hie Doctrine, 

With a purpose firm and true : 

Pure and kind in Word and Action. 
Seeking worthy deeds to do: 

Living nobly and for others, 

Pure in Thought, in Effort Right; 

Oft in holy Meditation^ 

Thus we tread this Pathway bright. 
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Come ye weary, heavyladen. 

Burdened with your load of care : 

Cai( aeide earth's vain illusions. 

Fear no more temptatio»’s.^aare. 

Yalce your Refuge In the Buddha, 

In His Law. His Brotherhood : 

Thus the holy Way punuing, 

Ye shall find the highest good. 

[The above poem written by an English speaking Buddhist 
A. R. Zom (California) was kindly sent by Mrs. Louis Grieve 
of the Buddhist Church, California, for publication. It it sung 
in the Buddhist Church at Los Angelos, California, U. S. 
America and to the National Anthem of Austria,—Ed.l 


BUDDKAGAYA TEMFLE QUESTION 

By Mahatma M. K. Gandhi. 

Mahotma Gandhi writes in hit weekly 'Young India' on 
this subject as follows • 

Mr. Pereira of Ceylon wanted me to interest the Congraa 
in the Buddha Gaya temple. The reader wiU remember that 
a movement has been In progress for some years for the restora¬ 
tion to Buddhists of the great and historic temple at Buddha 
Gaya. But it seems to have made no tangiUe headway, At 
the Cocanada Congress Babu Rajendra Prasad was appointed 
to inquire Into the matter and report. He had not been able 
to do so upto the time of the meeting. A Buddhist deputation 
came from Ceylon to Belgaum during the Congress week to 
plead the Buddhistic cause personally before the Congress. 
Mr. Pereira had seen aeveral leaders and then saw me. He 
really did not need to plead his cause before me. I w»6 
already a convert. But here again what was 1 to do? I had 
no time for anything else beyond what I had already under¬ 
taken. But Mr, Pereira was irresUtable. 1 told him that 1 
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believed in his ceuse as much as he did, but that the Congress 
might not be able to help him much. He was persistent and 
took away from me the promise that 1 should at least let him 
address the Subjects Coromittee and let him take the chance 
of being rejected, hir. Pereira had confidence in himslf. His 
pleasing manners and his brief but eloquent speech made an 
impression upon the committee which decided to consider the 
question there and then. But alas i upon dlscuseion the com¬ 
mittee disoovered that it could not materially assist Mr. Pereira ; 
it had not the report of its own depu^; it Ked exhaustively 
discussed the subject at the previous session and owing to sharp 
differences was obliged to drop it. The only thing, therefore, 
the committee was able to do was to ask Rajendra Babu to 
hasten and let the Working Committee have his report on or 
before the end of the present month. There is no doubt that 
the possession of the Temple should vest in the Buddhists. 
There may be legal diAculries. They must be overcome. If 
the report is true that animal sacrifice is offered in the temple, 
it is a sacrilege. It is equally a sacrilege if the worsfup is 
offered, as it is alleged, in a way calculated to wound the sub* 
ceptibilities of Buddhists. We should take pride m helping the 
restoration of the temple to the rightful trustees. \ hope 
Rajendra Babu will secure all the literature on the subject and 
produce a report which can serve as a guide for all who wish 
to advance the cause of the Buddhist claimants. Let me hope 
also that Mr. Pereira will be able to remain in India for assist' 
ing Rajendra Babu. 

BUDDHISM m BEKARES AND ITS SUBURB^^ 

BY 

Naunaksha Dutta. M.A., B.L., P.R.S.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta UNtvER5irr. 

Buddha's First Converts .-^Buddha's ministration com¬ 
menced with the conversion of two foreign traders Traptisa 

*A paper read tt Ute S«ccad Buddlust co&ventiea held at Calcutta 
ia May 1924. 
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and BhalHka wbo were travelling with a caravan along the 
trade'foute from cbe Dakkhinipatha to UkkaJa,* a town in the 


kingdom of Gandbara. Their conversion at Uruvela was later 
ra commemorated by the erecdon of stupas in Jheif native 
jillages in Gandbara.* 

Conversion of Buddha's Itve Brahmin comrades in 


aacetieisra.—Buddha after enlightenment turned bis thoughts 
first Co his comrades in asceticism then residing at (sipatana 
near Benares. He started from Uruvela and passed through 
Gaya, Aparagaya and reached Vasal a where he was invited to 
a meal by a buKuiUca Bishmana to whom he pointed oiU as to 
what makes a true BrShmana end tried to convert him to 


Buddhism. Thence he passed through Cundadvilam end 
Sirathipuia, crossed the Ganges and reached Benares, t Here 
at Isipetana he visited hU five comrades who would not accept 
Buddha’s arguments regarding the fudlity of extreme self-morti* 
ficadon in taking them to their spiritual goal. Their conviedon 
had to he slowly overcome by Buddha throu gh teachings from 
day to day impressing upon their minds the impermanence of 
all worldly things. They were enjoined to live as recluses, 
practising jhlnas and seli-centrol'. U was for them he delivered 
his famous discourse, the Dhammacakkapavattana which 


* LoiUaviitoro (Lflfmann'a «d.). pp. 361; MahSeagta (Seasrt’s «d.). 
Vol. III. pp. 303, 310. 3l3~“UiutspMha UkkaUxn ntmsdKinh&aain...Tehi 
dial rsebi Keaaffbalt nfans adkiMh&ne laKire ksM^tupun VlrKpitsm... 
TtspusaUisiliksnSra &]ak»u nima lUssm* iv«i^ti&i&.,.adripi Gaaditin* 
rKiys BID Slitnamcna iDlyali.'' Thera kea boen grasl dilferacee 

of opmioD wi(h regard to the ideadScalion of Uhkala and the birth-plaM 
of TripDia Bod Bhallike. Though (he phonetic umilsrity between UlkeJs 
(Orieea) and Ukhah is very ssd its ideadficatian with Orisaa is ellv* 
lag. yet ie view of the evidence suppJiad by the AfebaPOShi and supponed 
by Yusa Chsag. Ukksla shoeld bo identified with a place in QaadK&n. 
Yuan Cbang noUeed tba retnams of the two of ibs.shipas in course of his 
jooroey from BalLh to Bemiut. (Wallers* Yuan Chang. I. pp. 111.113.) 
i MafiSccHtt, Vol. Hf. pp. 324*329; LoJitaoiitaro, p. 406. 
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embodies truths revealed to Buddha under the Bodhi tree. It 
explama the maijhima f>atipadi or m other words the practice 
of control over citla which included dhudna. attainment of ponAfi 
or true knowledge and perfection in the allot hy pursuing the 
golden mean. The discourse shows the hollowness of extreme 
self-mortiftcations practised by the hve Brahmins as the only 
path leading to mul^tr (salvation). The accumulated effect of 
the discourse and the teachings wes the conversion of the five 
Brahmins to Buddhism.* 

Yasa's Conversion—Buddha accompanied by the five new 
Bhikkhui passed from (sipatana to Benares and stopped on the 
bank of the river VaranI under a nygrodhe tree where ho n^et 
Yasa a rich Setthi's son. who had already become sick of this 
world. Buddha found his mind a tobufo rota fit to receive his 
doctrines. He therefore addreued to him his discourse on 
dina (chanty), silt (moral precepts), sagga (heaven), etc., swted 
so much to housc'holdera because through them the goal was 
reached by a well-regulated scale of those practices.f Yasa 
was ordained as a bhikkhu after which his fifty four friends 
followed suit. 

Buddha's Missionary Idea.—Thus far successful in his 
mission Buddha enlertslned the idea of spreading hie religion 
far and wide by utilising the service of these sixty converts as 
preachers. After sending them to their respective tasks in 
different places, he himself went to Uruvela for preaching his 
religion. 

Isipatana as a Centre.—Buddha spent his first Vaasa at 
Isipatana and it was long before he visited it for the second 
time ; for he came to this place after the 12th Vessa on his 
way from Verafija to Veali. But though his visits to these 
places were not frequent. It was nevertheless a very important 

Nik. I. pp. 173-175 j Sum. Nik. IH. p. 66. 

fVinagt. Mw- I- 6j MakavMTu Vel, III. pp. 405ff; RaekMI*# Lift of 
At Baddha, pp. 3^39. 
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of BuddHism tKrough the missionary efiorts of some of 
the most piominenj of his disciples namely» Sariputte. 
Moggaliana, Mahikotthila, MahikaccSna. When Buddha was 
staying here during h:s second visit, he delivered a discourse 
on the true meaning of aviHa* and advised the upasaka 
Dhammadinnl to follow practices enjoined in the Suttantas. If 
these practices were too difficult for him to follow, he was 
asked to place fafdi in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha.f 
faith alone could make him a sofdpanna, chat is one who Is in 
the first stage of sanctification. 

The delivery of the first discourse by Buddha at the deer- 
park brought the place into prominence. As it was the first 
scene of Buddha's missionary activities, he himself clothed it 
with a sacred memory and ranked it among the four places of 
pilgrimage most sacred to a Buddhist. J There is a sad gap 
m the account of the growth of this locality as a centre of 
Buddhism during the three centuries immediately following 
Buddha's nthbane. The inscription on the Asoka pillar con¬ 
taining the warning to the songhabhe^akai (schismatics) shows 
that It continued at the time to be a resort of Buddhist monks. 
The beginnings of a monastic establishment here are found 
in the Nlkayas where it is stated that bhikkhus often sat in a 
mandaJamals and had discussions over ohhidhomma,* the inter- 
pretation of verses uttered by Buddha,f the meaning of aviiiS 
and such other topics. As Mahskotthita figures so often in the 
discourses as toking part in the discussions described therein, 
it seems reasonable to infer that he was permanently assomated 
with die locality. 

In the Gupta period, the monastic establishment had ^wn 


• Sam. Nik. V, p, 429, 
t /b V. p. 407, 

{DcgTi. Nik- MsKiparinibbana SuttuiU. 

* Artf. Nik- Ilk 9P. 392.393. 
t /biJ. ill p. 399. 
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AuiliciAntly lar^ and was called Sodd^ormccal^oihcra. It had , 
its own seal like the more prominent of the other contetnpOraiy' 
Buddhist monasteries. During Yuan Chang's travels in India 
it could accommodate as many «$ 150D monks while Benares • 
itself could accommodate 3000 brethren of .the SamirdtiyfA 
school in its tKirty monastic establishments. The monastery at. 
(sipatana was destroyed more than once but was restored by 
pious devotees, names of three of whom are known to us. 
narnely Queen tCumlradevi the wife of Govindachandra and the 
two brothers Sthlraplla and Vasantaplla (llth century A.D.) 
related to the Buddhist king of Bengal Mahipala. The monas' 
tery was presumably demolished by SKahabuddiri ChoH. 

The most notable feature in the history of this place is the 
predominance of one school of Buddhism after another. The 
original school probably that of the Theravadina was. as 
Dr. Vogel and Mr. Daya Ram Sahnl suppose, supplanted by 
the Sarvlstivtdlns at about 300 A.D. The latter again had to 
make room in or about the 4th century A.D. for a branch of 
the Vstsipulriyas, known as the Sammltlyas who continued till 
the time of Yuan Chang. As tlxe Sammidyas mark a stage in 
the growth of MahSyIna from the Hinlyinlc Mal^sanghlkas. 
It ia natural that in latter times the MahSyana form of Buddhism 
should prevail at the place. The images of Tara. Aveloldtes- 
vara. Manjusrl and other gods of MahSySnic pantheon indicate 
that by the lOth or llth century A.D.. (sipatana rose to be 
the stronghold of Mahayanism.* 

ASOKA THE CREATt 

Satyenwu Narayan Cuba, b-a., 

Member, ‘“Ancieni Indian Cakure Association”, Unioersity 

of Calcatla. 

Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs 
that crowd the columns of history, tbeir majesties and 

* Mr. Dsya Ran Sahni's Catdogus «to. si Saran^h; Arch. Sor. Repchj. 
190^.4; Baku Brindahan Bhadachwyya gives a lucid and d»>ailed account 
of Saranaib in hU Bsngali book *5firan9fhap ItihS»e\ 

t A paper read at the Second BuddKiat convention held at Calcutta 
(B May 1924, 

2 
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gr&ciou$De$Beft and serenitie* and royal highnesses and 
the likCf the name of Asoka shines^ and shines almost 
alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan, his name is still 
honoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has 
left hiB doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory to.day than have 
ever heard the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.’’— 
says Mr. H. G. Wells in his ’*The Outline of History.” 

In a recent conversation. Mr. H. G. Wells is reported to 
have put forvard the name of Asoka as one of those whom 
he considers '‘world's six greatest men''. The hve other names 
with whom, as is reported, Asoka has been associated in 
* the above remark, are so great names as The Buddha. Jesus 
Christ, Aristotle, Abraham Lincoln, and Bacon,—evidently, all 
past ages being subjected to survey. The remark keeps m 
with his estimate of Asoka’s life and character, In his well- 
known work, “Outline of History.*' The query naturally 
suggests, what are theta about the character and achievements 
of Asoka that lead Mr. Wells to uphold his name as one of 
the few brightest juminartes in the firmament of world's 
history? I attempt below a survey of his life and activities. 

Asoka ascended the Imperial throne of Hindusthan, about 
269 B.C. The Empire at the time of his accession extended 
from what is now Eastern Afghanistan down to what Is now 
Mysore. Asoka was bom in the purple.—heir to the vast 
dominion, acquired by his grandfather, Qiandragupta the 
Great, and sustained in peace and prcsperity. during twenty 
live years of his reign, by his father, BindusSra. During the 
Irrst few years of his reign, he seems to have lived a common* 
place life, until came the remarkable change on him. about 
26 f B. C., the year in which he invaded, and effected the 
conquest of. Kallnga, a territory on the west coast of the Bay 
of Bengal. The miseries and suSerings of the innocent people 
of Kalinga,*—which he witnessed,—exercised a far-reaching 
infiuence on him. Disgusted with {he miseries gnd sufferings 
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of miUione that that war involved, he changed his way, and 
all his state policies. He directed all his ener^ and the vast 
resources at his command to humanitarian activibes. 

He gave up his former creed, and took refuge in The 
Buddha, and his ethical teachings. He organised charitable 
dispensaries and hospitals, throughout his empire. He built 
high roads and planted trees by their side, and set up inns and 
rest-houses, all over the country. His charities—thou^ run¬ 
ning into enormous sums.^were all carefully planned, and the 
empire waa so well organised that any body could travel quite 
comfortably from one end to the other, even if he had absolute* 
ly no money with him. He spared no pains to Improve the 
social and religious life of his people. He broadcasted the 
ethical teachings of The Buddha ; set up edicts on Rocks and 
Pillars, exhorbng the people to lead virtuous lives. He organised 
large religious missions ; his missionaries were sent, in their 
hundreds, to U1 parts of his Empire, and to as distant lands 
as Egypt and Cyrene and Epirus. Asoka WS9 not unknown 
to his Grecian contemporaries ; Antiochos. Magas, Alexander, 
Ptolemaeus and Andgonas ; his missonaries were received with 
honour and allowed the piivilege of preaching. He sent his 
son. MaKendra. and his daughter, Sanghamitri, at the head 
of a large mission, over to the island of Ceylon. The influences 
that the mission exerted on the Island is evident.—Buddhism, 
to this day. being the outstandingly predominant religion there. 
It is Asoka’a activity that raised Buddhism to a world-religion 
that It is to this day. 

His compassion ^tended even to the birds and animals 
and insects. It is recorded that he built hospitals for the lower 
creatures, too. He gave up meat-eating, and exhorted his 
people to do so. He took every care to prevent cruel^ towards 
animals. Some of his Edicts, engraved on rocks and pillars, 
may prove interesbng. I quote below some of them, &om 
Vincent Smith’s translabon. 
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li yyhMi *&ith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 

' KinjJ— 

For a long tune past it Kas not happened that buuness has 
been dispatched and that leporU have been received at aU 
hours. Now by me this arrangement has been made that at 
all hours and in all plaoes^whether I am dining or in my bed 
room, or in my cJoset in my carriage or in the palace gardens 
the ofhaal Reporters should report to me on the people's 
business and I am ready to do the people's business in all 
places. 

II. Thiis.saith HU Sacred Majesty;— 

’'Father and mother must be, hearkened to ; truth must 
be spoken : respect for living creatures must be hrmly 
established. These are the virtues of the Law of Piety which 
must be practised. Simliary. the teacher must be reverenced 
by the pupil, and towards relations fitting courtesy must be 
shown, 

This is the ancient piety—thU leads to lerigth of days, 
arid according to this men must act." 

III. Hts Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King desires that 

in all places men of every denominadoD may abide, 
for they all desire mestery over the senses and purity 
of mind, 

Man, however, is various in his wishes, and various in 
His liking. 

Some of the denominations will perform the whole, others 
will perform but one part of the commandment. Even for a 
person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, the virtues of 
mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude and stead* 
fastness are altogether indispensable. 

4V. By commsAd of Hia Sacred Majes^ i— 

The ofEcers in charge are addressed as follows i— 

Whatever my views-are 1 desire them to be acted on in 
practice and carried into elHct by certain means. And In my 
opinion the chief means lor attaining this purpose are my 
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insbuctions to ^ou, because you liave been set oyer many 
thousands of living beings that you may gain the affection of 
good men. 

AU men axe my children, and just aa I desire for ray 
children that they enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness 
in both this world and the next, so also I desire the same for 
all men. 

With certain natural dispositions, success is impossible, to 
wit, envy, lack of persevorance. harshness, impatience, want 
of application, laziness, indolence. You must desire that such 
dispositions be not yours. The root of the whole matter lies 
in perseverance, and padence in applying the principle. The 
indolent man cannot rouse himself to move, but one must 
needs move» advance, go on'*. 

It is worth while to note that Asoka is the only instance 
on world's record, of deliberately giving up the idea of con^ 
quest after an Iridisputable victory. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that, at the time, he was strong and vigorous and 
full of undamped, youthful fervour. 

Throughout his reign, since his change, he lived a sober 
ii(e,-^-simple and austere. It is recorded, he gave away all his 
personal income in charity, and on one occasion, he had 
nothing to eat from, save earthen plates, and nothing to sit 
upon, save the bare ground. 

His idealism was happily blended with administrative 
ability. With reference to the institudons and state organiss' 
tions of his empire, so caudous a scholar as Or, Vincent Smith 
makes the following observations, in his "Oxford History of 
India" : "The perfection of the arrangements thus indicated 
Is astonishing, even when exhibited in outline. Examination 
of the departmental details increases our wonder that such 
an organisation could have been planned and effectively 

operated in India about 3D0 B. C.it may be doubted 

if any of the ancient Greek cldcs were better organised”— 
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He took fatherly care of all the reUgioua aecta of his vast 
empire. E^rly in his reign he appointed ofhciaU. known as 
law-fiupehntendenta» whose duty it was to look after the welfare 
of the different religious sects, to preserve harmony among 
them, to control the distribution of their legacies and endow¬ 
ments. 


“BUDDHISW”: AN ASSEf TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE* 

By S. C. MOOKERJEE. BaR-at-Law. 

To be a World Religion its tenets and doctrines must be 
broad based in sympathy with the sorrows of Humanity. Its 
compassionateness shotdd embrace not only all Humanity 
but ail sendenl bungs. Its Heart must be on a level with the 
clay of this Manifested World and all that it contains and its 
Head should intellectually transcend all Creation. Through all 
the changes in this Changeful World the cardinal and basic 
principles of that Religion must remain changeless showing the 
pathway to that higher grade of Evolution towards which 
notwithstanding set backs. Humanity, bleeding and sorrowing, 
is marching forward. 

The culture that su^ a Relipon is expected to impart to 
its followers would be verily that of a fond mother nursing her 
children! . 

No scientific discoveries can be hostile to it: not can such 
a Religion and Culture harbour any partiality for any particular 
Community or Nation. Standing for Humani^. for universal 
brotherhood, caste distirictions must be repulsive to it. 

Can it harbour ''Hlrosa" or hatred, jealousy and covetous¬ 
ness in its bosom? No. 

* A paper read al iK« Seeend BuddhUl coDvendon held si CaleuRa 

in May 1924. 
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Every individual atom Humanity [9 iu constituent and 
like the PKysicai-Hs:ht giver, the Sun, the imparting of en* 
ligktenment broad cast to all. for the uplift of all. can orJy be 
its object. 

Such a glorious World Religion we have in Buddhism. 
Man being composed of the dual element, of the Flesh and the 
Spirit, all it in effect says is that man's further progress in the 
process of Evolution being dependent on his Spiritual Progress 
(i.e,. Progress through the betterment of human nature, human 
mind) the habits and desires of the flesh should be gradually 
but flrmly brought under the control of one’s better mind so 
that the fleshly desires may not carry one away by their sheer 
force and impulse. 

All its rules and regulations are framed for the attainment 
of that object—for the advancement and growth of the mental 
forces in Man and incidentally for the curbing of those fleshly 
desires in Man which are likely to thwart him in his mental 
growth. 

The Truths which Lord Buddha discovered for himself he 
gave out for the benefit of all—for his contemporaries and for 
all future generations to come after him. 

He advised his followers "Co ye. O Bhikkus and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, 
in compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, ior the 
welfare of Gods and men, Proclaim O Bhikkus, the Doctrine 
glorious, Preach ye a life of holiness perfect and pure." 

What is this "life of Holiness"—can be found in any 
Buddhist Primer, but it will bear repetition:—^!) Sarnyak 
Drishti i.e., Regarding all as on an equal level with yourself. 
This itself would kill all arrogance and haughtiness and the 
alleged superiority of one caste over another. (2) Samyak 
Sankalpa he., adherence to your determination. (5) Bamyak 
Vakya i.c., to speak the Truth. (4) Samyak Ajeeva r-c., to 
practice Ahimsa towards all created beings. (5) Samyak Karma 
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i,e.. Honesty in your dealings. (6) Sarnyak VyaySma i.e„ such 
physical exercises as would help you to control youi appetites 
and give you health, (7) Sarny ak Smriti i.e., Exencses of the 
Mind for increating its powers. (8) Samyak Samadhi t.e., To 
think and ponder over deeper tilings of life •, meditation. 

For by these processes as Lord Buddha considered. Man 
can aRain to (I) Equanimity of Mind and Spirit and Perception 
(2) Control of the tix senses. (3) Power of valuing what is 
transient and ephemeral and what is abiding and eternal. (4) 
Renvtndation i.e., cultivating the Spirit to surrender one's Ufe 
and everything for the sake of the good of another, something 
higher, nobler, better. 

The personality of Lord Buddha is the greatest sisset we 
in down'trodden India of tO'day possess for our uplift, 
for putting our own house in order (1) by aboUsKirg caste 
and untouchability (2) by abolishing Purda (3) by conferring 
universal mass education with special stress on scientiBc 
agriculture, spirming (4) by giving up meat and fish eating and 
liquor drinking and all extravagance (5) and by our active 
cooperation and persuasion with the Government of India to 
take every measure in our upward growth as a united nation in 
India, Burma and Ceylon. If the British Empire in Mid^Asia 
is to be a glory to England for all time in the eyes of future 
Historians, then England should help her Mid-Asian subjects 
forward in the pathway of that FREEDC^ and PROGRESS 
which have made Japan the Idea! in Asia. 

Lord Buddha’s personality being the unifying element as 
between the British Empire in Mid Asia and the Independent 
Buddhistic Empires of China and Japan which are in all 
respects contiguous, English people should not attempt to 
Christianise us by their Missionary raovements but should rather 
help us to grow in our oWn w'ay through the Renaissance of 
the spirit of Buddhism and Buddhistic Culture. ^ 

As' the saying is, scratch a Russian and you will fmd him 
a Tartar-^milarly if you scratch a Hindu, a Burrnese or 
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Singhalese, a Oiinaman and a Japanese you v/Ul Hnd them at 
bottom to be adherents oi Buddhism in one lonn or another. 

This Unity of Culture, the E^Ush people should not try 
to destroy by pushing forward a foreign Euxo-semitic Culture 
as represented in Mod»n Quistianity, 

English people should take it as an aMomatic truth that 
Indians cannot be Europeans and as English people want to 
thrive on a footing of cooperation with Indians they should 
encourage Indians to get back their heritage of Buddhistic 
Culture, a Culture which alone can place Indians at a par with 
the Free Buddhistic Empires of China and Japan. 

This alone can be the true paliative to India's present un' 
rest. As the advent of the Mussalmans as conquerors, has 
lowered India’s status in Asia and as the English People 
through the East India Company ate the inheritois of that 
possession, the Karmic law demands that the English People 
should undo that mischief, that great wrong done to India by 
the lowering of her status. The Peoples of the Indian Empire 
demand that every facility should be g^en to them to be equal 
in rank with the Chineses and the Japanese in Asia. 

To yield to such a demand would be an act of real states¬ 
manship. Then at a stroke, Britain would rank as the hdend 
and champion of the Buddhist masses in Asia and the dreaded 
yellow Peril would be a thing of the past. Not only this: but 
as today her boast is that her empire contains the largest 
number of mussalmans, so her proud position dien would be 
that next to Oilna her Buddhist subjects were numerically the 
largest. British Power in IndU would then he truly resting 
on a tremendously strong and cohesive Buddhist foundation 
supported by far Hung rivetments from throughout the Far 
East. Hius alone can the British Empire in India be preserved 
and continued. 

To achieve this end. to preserve Britain's hold on India on 
moral grounds and through the love and affection of her Indian 
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8ubi«cw she should play the roll of that Gteat Emperor Aeoka 
and be the foremost in reviving Buddhism in the land of its 
birth. 


WHAT IS THE KHUDDAKA-PATHA‘ 

By P. K. Das, m,a., b.l. 

Tlte fChuddaka-patha is. according to Buddhaghosa'd 
enumeration, the first of the 15 books composing the P£li 
KKuddaka-Niklya. It is a Hastasara or rdigio-mora] Hand* 
book, the like of which cannot be found in any other recension 
of the Buddhist Canon. It combines the moral discourses 
ty^fied by the Mangala*Sutta and the Pariftos or saving chants 
typified by the Ratana-Sutta harmoniously into a system. 1 
mean that it U not a promiscuous collection or collection of 
utterances escribed to the Buddha or to his immediate dis¬ 
ciples. It is not a mere selection of striking passages but a 
treatise setting out a complete programme of prstctical or popu¬ 
lar Buddhism furnishing the community with a handy manual 
to be used as a ritual by the Buddhist people at Urge and a 
'text-book by the novices or beginners. It contains altogether 
nine pieces or short lessons of %>diich the first four are in prose 
and the.rest arc in verse barring the shot prose Introduction 
of the Mangala-Sutta. The first piece called Saranettaya or 
SaranSgamcna elaborates the Refuge-FormuJa that can be 
traced in several Dialogues of the first four NikSyas. The 
second lesson called Dasa-5ikA^i^^dam—enumerates the ten 
moral precepts intended to be followed by the Buddhist 
Sremaneros or novices of the Buddhist Order, as weU as by the 
most advanced among the Buddhist laity. This piece seems 
to have been extracted from the Vinaya-Pitaka. The third 

* A ptp«i read at ike Seeond BuddKl«( convention held et CeleuRa 
in.Msy im 
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lesson calle<i Duattimsd-iiflram, enunierates the 32 constituent 
parts of the human hody. The passage is undoubtedly aA extract 
from the first seaion'of a discourse like the Mahasafipatthanfl' 
Suttanta of the Oigha-Nikaya oi the Satipatthlns'Sutta of the 
Maijhima. The inclusion of Mdihake Mattholtingam ' ik 
decidedly an improvement on the original enumeration: The 
fourth Lesson called KumSfaponhom or Novice’s Questions,' 
sets forth in the form of questions and answers certain funda¬ 
mental truths and technical terms of Buddhism. The passage 
which was taken over from an older canomcsi collection 
adumbrates the ekSitarn or AngSttara method of arrangement 
of concepts and verses in an ascending numerical order. £ko 
name Kim —‘What is meant by one? By one is meant that 
all beings live on food. Doe name Kim—Wbat is meant by 
two? By two are meant the two fundamental aspects of 
being^the name and the rupo. In this way the questions and 
replies are carried upto the number ten. The Sangiti-SuRenta 
of the Digha-NikSya or the Sangiti-pao^ya-Sutra of Sarvistivida 
Abhidbarma ascribed to Baripu&a, is but an elaboration of this' 
passage, while the whole of the Anguttara-Niklya or Ekdttara- 
gama is the final development of it. The verses are similarly 
grouped according to the ascending order of numbers in the 
Thers'TlieiigathS. The fifth Lesson called the Mangala-Sutta 
is designed to teach the whole duty of a good Buddhist house¬ 
holder. The discourse is preosely the same as the Maha- 
mangala-Sutta of the Sutta-Nipata. It was nothing but a later 
poetical summary of the Singaldvsda-Sutta of the Digha-Niktya 
and an improvement on the teaching of the MahimangaU- 
J&taka. 

The 9th Rock Edict of Asoka presupposes the Mahs* 
Mengala-SuRa 84 well as the Jstaka. The next Lesson ckIleJ 
the Ratana^utta teaches how to extol the virtues of the Thi^ 
Jewels-Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and secure 'well-birin'k 
by the ccercise of Setye-Krii^S or the power of tmth. This 
Sutta also occurs in the Sulta-Nipata ’arid the mixed Sanskrit 
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counterpart of it U contained In the Mah&vaatu whicK is the 
firti hook of the Vlnaya-Pilaka belonging to the Lokdttaravida 
denomination of the MahlaangKika church. The diacourae is 
indeed one of the finest lyiice in the entire—canonical 
collection. 

But for the element of SatyakriyS it must be regarded as 
a later poetical reproduction of the prose Ohommdddsa In the 
Mahaparinibbana*5uttanla. The poem, according to the 
commentator, consisted originally of just five stanzas. The 
remaining stanzas differing considerably in metre and tone 
were later interpolations. The seventh Lesson called the 
Tirokudda-Sutta teaches how to express true sorrow for the 
departed relatives and do one’s du^ towards them, it supplies 
the want of a Torpano-montra among the Buddhist laity, whose 
fore*fathen were Hindus, really or potentially. This sutla was 
apparently taken over from a book like the Petavatthu. This, 
too. can be shown to be a poetical elaboration of a prose state* 
ment in the 3jngal6vida-$utta. The eighth Lesson called the 
Nidhikanda*Sutta teaches the safe method of hoarding for 
man’s spiritual advancement instead of the prevalent method 
which Is unsafe. This also can be proved to be a later poetic 
elaboration of a prose injunction regarding hoarding in the 
5ingSl^Sda-5utta. Many verses of this discourse are found 
guoted in the KatKavallhu which was a compilation of the 
Asokan period. The ninth or concluding Lesson called 
Karanlya-Metta'Sutta Inculcates the duties of a person aspiring 
for the trartquil state of Nirvina. and particularly Insists on the 
cultivatiort of friendliness towards all living beings and indwel* 
ling on four high principles of humaniQ', The middle portion 
of this discourse is a poetical reproduction of the contents of 
the Metta-bbSvans'SUlta in the older portion of the NikSyas. 
The coutents of our Pili Manual have thus been summed up 
by Dr. Barua of the Calcutta University 

. The canonical treatise teaches how a Buddhist should 
profess his faith in the Three Refuges, what precepts he has 
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to keep. hoW the body ie to be reflected upon what BuddEuat 
technical terms are to be acquainted with, what constitutes real 
good, in what light the Three Jewels are to be understood and 
praised, how one’s debt to one’s departed friends and kinsmen 
is to be paid, how spiritual wealth is to he contrasted with 
material, and lastly, how by cultivating friendliness and other 
high principles and virtues of humanity the tranquil state can 
be reached.” 

Of all the Buddhist canonical texts, the Khuddaka'Pstha 
ia certainly the smallest in compstss and was possibly the last 
to be compiled and incorporated. It is none the less the most 
handy, useful and important text in the whole canon. It is 
the scriptural basis of all later handbooks prepared for the use 
and instruction of the laity. The Buddhists of Ceylon, ^am. 
Burma and Chittagong can do away all other books of the 
canon but not with this. One must read the text in the original 
or at least in trauslatioo, arui chant it or hear it chanted by the 
Bhikkhus and the laity in order to grasp its usefulness, measure 
its intrinsic value, and above all, to appreciate its music and 
moral grandeur. 


ILARMA * 

If one is to And out a doctrine which not only distinguishea 
the pUioaophical thought of India from that of all other 
countries of aQ times but which is accepted and emphasised 
by all the varied Indian systems of philosophy, it is impossible 
for him riot to lix upon the doctrine of /Cermo.—^Ke theory 
that an act is sure to be followed by its peculiar fruit. The 
Purva'iniminsa diflers from the Uttara'inimSnsI in not recog¬ 
nising an Ultimate Being,—the FaramStmS. The Sinkhya and 

* A papsr at S«eood BuddhtM ccnreotloR teU at Calcutta 
in May )924. 
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the Yoga again differ from the Vedanta in admitting the 
plurality of SouU. The Nyiya and the Vllaeshika are opposed 
to ihe Sanhhya arid the Yoga in aa much as the former invest 
the SouU with attributes (Gunas). The JSina philosophy again 
differs from the NySya and the VaisesKika in holding that the 
attributes of the soul pertain to its very essence arid modify its 
nature from time to rime. The Buddhist philosophy lastly is 
chaiaeterised hy its non-recognition of a permanent psychical 
substance. But all these systems of Indian thought.^-^lfferent 
as they are» from each other*-~are agreed on the doctrine of 
Karma,—the doctrine. "What one soweth, that shaJl he also 
reap." One is indeed tempted to think that the doctrines of 
Grace and of Vicarious Atonement, as accepted by the 
Mahomedan and the Giristian people, v/ere unknown in ancient 
India. All that knowledge, faith and meritorious acts were 
supposed to effect was to neutralise the effects of the past 
deeds and to stop the growth of new Karma and the miserable 
births and rebirths, consequent thereon. But the dynamic 
force of the already performed acts.^the Priktana Karma-~- 
was never denied. So inexorable indeed was die law of 
Karma supposed to be that even an emancipated Being.—a 
Mukta or Kevali—is said to be bound to remain confined in 
his body,—to him. a veritable prison or worse than that—as 
long as the effects of his acts were not exhausted. Sihlana 
Misra. a thinker of the orthodox Indlai) school, sings.— 

qr mi 

^ ««iln If C?,—II 

"One may transcend the sky ; go beyond the horizons ; dive 
deep into the sea ; or stay wherever he likes ; the Karma, 
however, chained with its effect.—of men who did the 
acts of a good or bad nature In their previous incarnations 
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wiJl not leave them jyat m shadow does not leave a man.” 
Lord Buddha also warns.— 

TOfffft uiy«**«> !i titx— 

”Thei« is no place in the universe either m the sky or in the 
depth o{ the sea or in the cave of die mountains where 
one may hide to escape the effect of his bad acts.” 

And Achiryya Amita^d, a Jsina sage. says. 

^tT af? W 

^ ^ li ?Tram?Tf^‘si?[ II 

”One experiences the fruits, whether good or bad. of acts 
which he himself did in the past. If it were possible to 
enfoy the results of the acts done by another man.—well, 
then, the acts done by one’s own self are clearly fruitless." 
In this shcit essay, it is proposed to make a comparative 
study of the nature of this inexorable Karma, snd of its relation 
its effect, the Karnia>Phala. In other words, the Question to 
be discussed here, is : What is Karma and how does it produce 
its effect? 

At the outset, we think we should mention that for the 
purposes of this essay, wt need not enter into the dogmatic 
disquisitions of the Purva-mimans&. No doubt, it deals with 
the Karma-kinda. but its business is solely or mainly to show 
how the Vedic Kaunas are of supreme merit : accordingly, 
we do not meet with the philosophy of Karma in this system. 
The Vedanta is engroseed with the discussior^ of the nature 
of the One and the Second*less Brahma and is not much con* 
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cerned witK tKe nature of Karma. So ia the case with the 
Slnkhya and the Yoga too. The Vaiseshika pKiloeophy aUo 
does not enter into the spirit of Karma. All these systems 
take for granted that the Karma Is sure to be attended Mdth 
its fruit, or, in other words, that a man ia made by his previous 
Karmas but none of them serioxialy attempt to discuss the 
nature of Karma itself. 

It is in the NySya system of philosophy that we come 
across soDiething like a metaphysical theory of the Karma. 
The Jaina system too presents among: other things a peculiar 
and elaborate doctrine of Karma. And it would not be too 
much to say that in the philosophy of Buddha, the low of 
Karma is the very basal principle. Oui business in this essay 
is riraply to state the theories of the Karma, as propounded in 
these three systems of philosophy.—the Nylya, the Jlma and 
the Buddhist. 

The problem before the author of the Nyiya philosophy 
was: How is the e^ect of the Karma related to the Karma ? 
Karma, to him, is the act done by a man. Gautama is not 
prepared to deny that an act is to produce its fruit. But he 
knew alto that cften*times one's acts seemed to be unattended 
with their fruits. This raised a reasonable doubt in his mind 
as to the sole completency of the Karma to produce its effect 
and GSutama accordingly introduced a foreign element in the 
nezus of the Karma and the Karma'Phala to explain the occa* 
atonal rion-connection of the Karma with tta fruit. His 
aphonsms are:— 

*'God is the cause of fruits, for man's acts are often found to 
be unattended by them." 

'To this position, some object on the ground that a fruit is 
impossible without the act of man." 
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true position is that since the fruit is brought about by 
God, the act itself is not the sole cause." 

Curioue as the position of Giulaxna seems to be, it can 
be suJhciently made clear in this way. He does not object 
to the theoiy chat the fruit of one’s action is dependent on the 
action : but he is not prepared to say that the action is the only 
and the sole cause of the fruit; for. if it were so, every action 
would have been Invariably followed by its fruit. It is true 
that the fruit is dependent on the action but It is not in action 
itself to bring about the actual realisation or materialisation of 
its result. The fact of non^connection of the fruit with the 
action.^instances of which are by no means few arrd far 
between .-'poinU to a 

"Divinity that shapes our erids 
Rou^'hew them how we will,"— 

<—a Divinity that is thus the proximate cause of the fruits of 
actions. The example, given hy the Nyaya philosophers in 
this connection is that of the Seed and the Tree. The Tree is 
no doubt dependent on the Seed, just as the Kanna-Phala is. 
on the Kaxma. But to bring about the actual growing of the 
Tree, not the Seed alone but Water, Air. Light, Soil etc., are 
necessaiy. Just 90 . the reside of an act it actually brought 
about by God. 

The sum and substance of the Nylya theory is that It is 
God or Iswaia who Intervenes from without and joins the fruit 
of action to the acdon. But there may be thinkers who may 
object to the doctrine of the Divine intervention from 
without. It seems that the Neo-NySya thinkers themselves 
did not much rely on this doctrine to prove the existence of 
God. Instead of admitting a Cod who joins the ICaxma to its 
Phala from the outside, it is possible to attribute the whole 
thing to the Karma itself,—to hold, in other words.—that the 
Karma itself produces its own effect. This Is exactly the 
position of the Jsina philosophy. 

The thinkers of the Jiina school approached the problem 
4 
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in this way. Accordins to them, the Jiva or the Soul in its 
essence ie absolutely free and omniscienl. But in its SamsSri 
3tate,-^he finite and impure state in which It is ordinarily 
found, it is not free but limited in its powers of cosnidon. It 
is 'in bondage’, as is commonly said. And Jlinism accepts 
the common and prevalent doctrine of India, that this Bandha 
or Bondage of the Soul la due to Karzna. What. then, is the 
nature of the Karma) To this question, Jlinism offers an 
entrirely novel and peculiar answer. Karma is *Pudgala\— 
non'psychicai Matter, essendally opposed to the Sou], because 
it is what limtis or keeps in bondage the Soul, Karma with 
the Jsinas, is thus not merely an unsubstantial ethical or moral 
act. as it is with the NSiylyUcas; it is a Substance^material 
in its essence, as potent as the Soul itself and ever opposed 
to it. although Joined to it in its ffrilte state. No outside agent 
but' the Karma itself brings about its fruit. As Kundakundl- 
chaiyya says.— 



''The Souls and Material bodies (i.e,. the Karmas) adhere to 
each other closely. At the proper rime, they separate. 
Otherwise the latter offer pleasure and pain as their results 
and the former enjoy them." 

The Jlina philosophers maintain that the world U filled 
with very fine molecules of Karmic matter, called the Karma- 
vargafia and it is also filled with the Jivas or the Souls. The 
Kanna-varganl and the Jiva are thus always closely associated 
with each other in this world. Now, suppose the Soul which 
is free and omniscient in its nature or pure state, is modified 
in its essence, owing to Riga or attachment. Dvesha or hatred 
etc. At once there is a change in the Kirmic matter, which 
as we have said already, is proximate to the Soul, The Karma- 
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vargafil always a tendency to stick to the Ji»a and now 
that the JIva itself is modihed. the Karma^vaigafta moi/bd in 
a corresponding fashion approaches, sticks to or’ rather mlaes 
itself up with the Jiva. And thus the Jiva U entrapped or gets 
into bondage. The Jsina philosophers compare the Soul to 
pure and transparent water and Karma to mud and they say • 
that the Sainsiri Jiva Is like turbid water.—a Sou] vitiated by • 
the Karma. Every phertomenon or state of the Sainsiri Jiva 
is due to Karma, according to the Jsina philosophy. According 
to it. the Kaima'Pudgala is of ei^t kinds.*—1. /nancoomi|;o. 
that which obscures knowledge. 2. Dananii^araAiya, that 
which obscures perception. 3. Mohonlpo. that which deludes 
or Intoxicates the Soul. 4. ^ntorsyo, that which obstructs the 
tendency of the Soul. 5. VeJanig/a, chat which gives pleasure 
or pain. 6. Nsma, that which determines the peculiar state of 
existence. 7. Cotra, that which determines the family in 
which the Soul incarnates. 8. Ayu, that which determines the 
duration of a peculiar enstence. The JrtanSoeraniya is of hve 
kinds ; the Dorscmevaraniya, of nine ; the Mohanige. of twenty* 
eight ; the AniarSya, of Rve : the Kedaniyo. of two i the Nemo, 
of ninety-three ; the GoCra, of two ; and the Ayu. of four. The 
eight kinds of the Karma are thus of 148 modes. They need 
not be defined or described here : it would be sufficient to 
mention here that according to the Jsinas. eveiythlng.^^veh 
the nature of hones to be had by a Jiva in any of Its existences, 
'-is detennined by the influx of the peculiar Karma-varganS 
into the Soul. 

If according to the school of Nyiya, the Karma is no more 
than an unsubstantial personal act depending on an externa] 
Divine agency for its fruiton, it Is according to the Jitna iidulc- 
sophy. a real substance, material in nature, producing its effects 
by itself alone. Thus. If according to the Nb^ya. Karma' is a 
variously dependent phenomenon, it is according to the J^na 
philosophy, an independent suhstonce ; and secondly, if-accord¬ 
ing to the NySya theory, the sphere of Kaixna is Hmited within 
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the etKically ^lepo^ed humanity, it extends to the who)e range 
of the material ujuverae, according to the Jlinas. 

Can the nature of the Karma he made more univeraal and * 
its range, wider arill) The Jaina philosophers, although they 
eatahhshed the independence of the Karma, conceived it to 
he a concrete material substance ; it is not a Law, according 
to them. In other words, it circumscribes and limits die Jiva, 
not as a Law governing and controlling the latter hut hy cling* 
ing to it as a '^ndbad's monster.’ And secondly, the Karma, 
as deecrihed by the jiinas has stlU its scope limited, in as 
much as it is powerless, so far as the inblnsic and essential 
nature of the Jiva is concerned. No doubt, the Jiina thinkers 
often talk of the Karma as a/feedng or modifying the nature 
of the SquJ, But this Is all from the ordinao' point of view,— 
the yyQi>eh2ra, as the Jllnas call it. From the Nachaya or 
real standpoint, the Karma has got nothing to do with the 
essence of the Jiva,— 

wttt 

”5oul itself is the master of itself and is the maker of its own 
states.” 

Jiinism thus ends in a Psycho-physical Parallelism and this 
is. as is already clear, due to its looking upon the Soul and the 
Kartna as Substances, essentially opposed to each other. 

The Buddhist philosophy does away with the doctrine of 
Substantiality, both of the Soul and of Matter and vrith it, 
dispenses with the theory of Psycho-physical Parallelism. TTie 
independence and the supremacy of the Karma reach their 
culmiriating points in Buddhism. 

The Buddhist philosophy also accepts the common doctrine 
in India,—that the SamsSra is due to the Karma, But the con- 
cepHori of the Karma Un Buddhism is diiTerent from that in the 
Nyiya and the Jiina systems. To under^nd the nature of 
the Kvma, as described by the Buddhists, it is i>ecessary to 
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understand the nature of the SamsSra itself.—the cause of the 
cosmic series of phenomena. In one place, it is said,— 
"AjMna f.e., ignorance about the real state of affairs gives 
rise to Sam^kflra or tendency or inclination. Prom 
Samson arises VijnSna or aeries eugnition. From VijnSna. 
arise Nama or nanung and Bhsutika-Deha or material body. 
Names and material bodies generate the 5hdi*iGietra or 
»x fields or spheres : from them, the Indriyas or the senses 
and the Vishayaa or the objects of the senses. The contact 
of the Indriya vdth the VUhaya gives rise to Fedaru or 
feeling. Vedans generates Trtshric or thirst or lust, 
Triahiia leads to UpcdSna or attempt to get what is desired. 
UpsdSna generates Bhava or being. Bhava gives rise to 
Janma or Urth. From fanma, one gets VorddhoJ^a or 
old age. Mrityu or death. Dul^i^a or misery. ^nusochonS 
or repentance. YantrcfiS or pain. Vdi><sga or anxiety and 
NiirSsya or despair, "nie realm of Misery and Pain (he., 
the Samsara) Is thus originated/' 

The Sainslra, according to the Buddhists, is thus a course, 
—AjnSna leading Co Samskira. Samsk&a to Vijnina. V^Jnlna 
to Nama and Bhlutika Deha. these to Sed'i^he^ro, these to 
Indrryas and Vishayas, Indriya and Vishaya to VedanS, Vedani 
to Trlshnl, Trishna to UpSdina. UpsdSna to Bhava. Bhava to 
Janma. Janma to Vsrdhakya, Mrityu etc. etc. Leaving aade the 
technical names indicating the varied aspects of the stream, 
one may say that the Samsara is ari uninterrupted flow of 
experiences—the Vijnana’Prchsha. as it is ordinarily called. 

So, when the Buddhists say that Karma is at the root of 
the Samsara, it Is to be understood as the supreme Law. govern. 
Ing the cosmic course. Tire Karma in Buddhist philosophy is 
not an act of an ethically disposed man. as it is in the NySya 
philosophy ; nor is it a fine kind of material substance, as it 
is with the Jainas. The Karma with the Buddhists is a Law, 
the ‘Ksrya’Ii^ona'bhaoa’. the Law of Causality itself ; it is 
supreme and inexorable ; it Is absolutely independent, in as 
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mucK a* every phenomenon,—the coenric flow itself—is suV 
servient to it. 

Coming to the second point vix., the mode of operation of 
the Karma, we find that here also the Buddhist philosophers 
attribute to it absolute independence,—independence in the 
sense of unfettered self-determination. The Karma according 
to the NySya philosophers, Is joined to its eflect by the agency 
of God, The Buddhists repudiate the idea of God and hold 
that Karma itself produces its own effect. The Jiina philo- 
sophers also, as we have seen, maintained the independent 
agency of the Karma. But the Buddhist theory gives a freer,— 
indeed, an absolutely free,—hand to the Karma. According 
to the Jsina philosophy, the Karma-vargani must be modified 
and with it, the nature of the paychjcal substance also must 
be modified, before the Karma-Phala could emerge. In the 
Buddhist philosophy there is no such ItmltaKon in the operation 
of the law of Karma, No medium, no mediation,—the Karma 
itself directly produces the eflect. 

An example may better explain the Buddhist doctrine of 
the self-determination of the Karma. A man steals a thing : 
this is the Karma ; well, the eflect is. he becomes a thief f.e., 
a being with a tendency to steal. Now. a thinker of the 
Nylya school VA>uld probably urge that the Divine agency 
conivects the act of stealing with the man's being a thief. The 
Jiina philosopher would argue that the act of stealing brings 
in a modification of the Karma-vargani and a modification of 
the nature of the stealing Soul and that the man's becoming a 
thief is the result of the intermixture of the modified Karma- 
varganS and the modified Jiva. The Buddhist philosophy on 
the contrary, would do away with all these mediations,—both 
the fact of the intervention of God from without and the fact 
of mcdificaHons in the nature of the Karma and Jiva. Accord¬ 
ing to it. the fact of stealing directly leads to the man's becom¬ 
ing a thief. How> The fact of stealing is a VifnSna ,—a 
moment in the stream of experience. It goes,—for all experi- 
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encee as sucK are but rnomentary .'-'leaving only the Samsi^ra 
r.e., the d^ect of steaUng. This Sams^ra determines the 
VijnSna or the fact of the second moment. And is the 
fact of the second moment? Exactly, the man's becomitig a 
thief. This fact of the second moment, the man's becoming 
a thief, is the direct effect of ffie fact of the hrst moment,— 
the man's stealing. Tht Karma, in the Buddhist philosophy 
is thus the law of direct Causation ; its operation is absolutely 
self-determined and unfettered. 

To sum up,—Karma in the Nyaya philosophy is an act, 
dependent on the doer for Its being and on God for its connec¬ 
tion with the effect. In the Jlina philosophy, it Is a substance 
and Is consequently, independent of the doer. Jlicism 
repudiates the doctrine of Cod and thus makes its operation 
free from the intervention of an outside agency, Acccrdiag 
to the Buddhists, Karma is a Law,—the Kirya-karana'bhava.— 
the Law of Causality itself. Buddhism docs away with all sorts 
of iramutable, stereotyped Substances ; the Cosmos is a flow, 
a 'continuum',*—all the phenomena and the so-called substances 
are but moments or passing points in the flowing stream. By 
identifying the Karama with the Law of Causality. Buddhism not 
only made Karma absolutely independent but made all things 
and phenomena, subservient to it. It is the Law, universal 
and supreme. As regards its operation, it is not dependent on 
an outside a^ncy : nor U its operation hampered in the least 
by its being a definite, concrete and ponderable substance. 
According to the philosophy of Buddha, the Karma is 
absolutely self-determined. The so-called Phala of the second 
moment is the direct effect of the fact of the first moment, (t 
is thus that the doctrine of the inexorableness of Karma, gets 
Its unquestioned recognition and reasoned elaboration in the 
philosophy of the Buddhists. 


HaWSATYA BhaTTACHARYYA, M.A., B.L. 
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THE TWO PATHS OF BUDDHtSM 

BY 

Mackme Alexandra David Ne£l. 

Though no one amons^ the learned and dchoUxly 
Buddhists Vfill think of taking the Lalite Vistara :6or a genuine 
hiatorical record facts that have really happened, adll ^om 
the whole of the Buddhist Scriptures but few pages are to 
be found in ^ich the aim of the Buddha Dbanna la expressed 
so vividly as in that sacred work. 

In the beautiful words of this Sanskrit poem it is the story 
of a revolt which is told us. Tlie extraordinary revolt of a 
powerful thinker, a fearless spiritual athlete, not against any 
petty kind of human tyranny but against nature itself and its 
most dreaded and. it seems, most unavoidable laws. 

This strange story tells us that during countless lives the 
Bodhisahva had concentrated his thoughts and his will upon 
one point: How to escape su&ring. HoW to discover the 
way out of the empire of death. His repeated vow had 
been: ’*1 shall qualify myself to be a guide to the troop of 
harraesed wanderers. 1 shall lead them to rest and peace. I 
shall free them from death and from all aoirow." 

Leaving home for his great quest. Siddhartha Gautama 
continued a struggle begun long before and that time he won 
the battle. 

He won ; that is to say he discovered the way to the 
sorrowless, the deathless. And so. when later on, he shared 
his diacovcry with others, it was not a religion with a body 
of dogmas that he expounded but the result of an Intellectual 
and spiritual survey made known for the guidance of the 
beings roan^g in the aamsEra. 

Buddha declared It himself '*One only thing do I preach: 
sotrow and the deliverance from sorrow'*. 

Buddhism has nq other teaching. It Is established on 
the Four Truths vis. Sorrow—the Cause of sorrow-^the 
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Deliverance from aorrow and the way that leads to the deliver' 
ance from sorrow. 

Under these four headings the whole Doctrine Is included 
and it can be summerised and printed on a single page. 

The more or less clear comprehension of these Four 
Truths is what constitutes the difference between the two 
Buddhist Paths: the Wordly Path and the Path "beyond the 
world" with their subdivisions. There is no disclosure of a 
hidden teaching, no initiation which takes a man from the 
lower path and suddenly lifts Kim into the higher one. That 
higher path may be reached by two processes only: either 
by gradually improving ones spiritual insight by perseverent 
efforts or by a sudden flash of insight after reading the scrip' 
tuxes or hearing a discourse about it. 

Useless to say that the words "beyond the world" must 
not be taken in a literal sense. It is not a question of reaching 
any place outside the universe but to get beyond illusion. 
The realisation of the compound nature in all things and of 
their perpetual change is the first step on these hi^er Paths. 

So whateve.’ may be said about the tioo paths in 
Buddhism, the way is but one and has been preached as such. 
It is the Eightfold Path. It belongs to each one who treads 
it to make it as of the world or of beyond the world. 

The first branch of the Path is called Right Behef. To 
the ordinary man of the world it means the judicious di^ 
crimination between that which is truly beneficial to oneself 
and others and that which is truly harmful both to one’s self 
and to others. This discnininadon will incHrie the lay man 
towards a righi effort In order to act according to the Light he 
has already acquired and to increase it. A strictly moral and 
harmless way of Uoing will follow. Proceeding a step furdier 
right Noughts of loving kindness, goodwill towards all beings 
will become habitual to the dlsdple aud he may even attain 
to chat universal Compassion of the Bodhisatvas which is the 

5 
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tnie and indbpensabie qualification fot tKe Path of Buddha* 
Kood. 

The Right Actions o£ the worldling will be those v^hich 
manifest the inner feelings of righteousness, kindness, bene* 
vcJence, the research of truth through study and meditation 
and the spreading of the knowledge one has already acquired. 

Right Speech will be the use of words unstained by false* 
h^od, devoid of vile flattery or of anger comforting \vords 
spoken to the afflicted ones, instructive discourses delivered 
S01 those less learned than one’s self. 

Coming to the most important of the eight branches 
right atientivenesa the inJispensible condition for the acquisU 
tion of right belief, the lay disciple will find, around him, 
thousand objects of Investigation in the events that he 
witnesses, the actions of those who surround him and what 
he may discover or guess of their thoughts. His own actions 
and the motives which prompt him will also, offer him. a 
moat interesting and profitable field of investigation. 

Such a methodical training of die mirid will build strong 
characters, men of powerful will and determination capable 
of eriergetic manly acts, both in the materia! and the spiritual 
fields and widely diflerent from the fickle rrunded puppets 
who form the largest part of mankind. 

It would be an error to think lightly of the path of the 
Uy* disciple in Buddhism. No doubt the ultimate end of the 
way is beyond the "shadow show" of the samsira. but we see 
in the Scriptures that the Buddha never turned away from 
hin> well meaning householders. 

We read that, once, the Buddha on bis way to his daily 
round of begging met the young householder Sijala. The young 
man wrapped in Vet garment bowed to the six quarters and 
when questioned on the meaning of his worship he answered 
that he obeyed the words of his dying father who had com* 
fnanded him to pay due reverence to the six quarters. Die- 
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cerning the sincerity of his intenrion* the Master directed him 
out of the way of ceremonialism to that of social service, 

'Those quatCers that your father meant that surround*each 
man said the Buddha to 5 ija!a ‘'are his father, mother, 
teachers, broth ere. sisters, relatives, children, servants, 
neighbours etc. In such and such a way must an enlightened 
man or woman behave as a father, as a mother, as a teacher 
a disciple, a Ion. a daughter, a citizen and so on.” 

On another occasion some rich householders put the 
question of the path of the laity bluntly before the Master: 

Bhagavari.” they said *'we are wealthy men ; we have wives 
and children, we like fewels. costly garments, music, dance 
and all the pleasures that one takes in gay parties with friends. 
Have you something to preach to men like us?” 

We may suppose that the Buddha smiled inwardly at 
these childish words, but he did not rebuke the enquirers end 
expounded to them a teaching akin to that g^en to Sijila. 

The Path that the Buddha panted out to the laity was 
that of work; *A Karma Marga,’ but not a “Karma Marga" 
binding the disciple to any hxed routine of ritualism or other 
invariable duties. 

Never did the Buddha prescribe any special rule concern' 
ing worldly customs. As an instsrtce he enjoined to SjjSiU 
and to others to be loving husbands, to respect dieir wives, 
to support them, to honour them before other people and 
even, knowing the special Weakness that worldly women have 
for finely, he prescribed that the husband ought to provide Kls 
wife with suitable ornaments. 

He also described the duty of the housewife. How ^e 
must be the devoted parmer of her husband, keep his house 
so as to make it a pleasant home, entertain her husband, rela¬ 
tives and guests, save money and so on. But these rules were 
for the use of already married people. No laws were lud 
down concerning: the form of marriage itself. This wa* to be 
reflated by the special custom of each country. ITio same 
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abstention from interference with Worldly affairs can be seen 
In many other cases. 

What matters after all is the mrnJ. What matters is what 
a man thinks, what he believes. Let him hold right notions, 
and right actions will follow. 

The Buddhist's worldly Path will not lead the disdple 
beyond the round of death and birth, but if earnestly followed, 
it would transform his worldly associations, the family as well 
as the nation. Cheating, brutality and unrighteousness would 
disappear. Men woiJd not follow blindly those who. out of 
selfish motives, push them to fight against each other. Wat 
would not be pos«ble and many other evUs which spring from 
the stupidity of mankind would very likely cease to exist. 

Still, aa hi^ly as we may think of the Worldly Path of 
Buddhism, tve must not lose sight of the fact that its bene¬ 
ficial methods are but a preparation to the Buddha Dhaxma 
itself. 

Truly speaking, the Doctrine is meant for those who have 
experienced something of the state of mind which Was that 
of ^ddhartha Gautama himself before his enlightenment. One 
of die best instances that we can find Is that of Yasa. 

Vasa was the son of a wealthy official of Benares. He 
had been brought up in the most delicate way, all KU wants 
and even his fancies had been satisfied. He was handsome, 
young, healthy, well read and had no cause whatever to 
grieve. Nevertheless, his mind could find neither joy nor 
peace : day after day he grew more distressed, more dissatis¬ 
fied vrid; the World. And one night, he left his house and 
seated at some distance In the dark, he lamented: ‘'AlasI 
What distress f Alas I what danger'*. 

The Buddha who, at that time resided in the vicinity, 
heard him and called him: “Come, Yasa,'* he said, “here 
there is neither distress nor danger**. 

After having listened to the teaching, Yasa became a 

Bhlkkhu. 
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When without suffering from eny discomfort, poverty, loss 
of loved ones or any other personal motive of grief one Tealisea 
the insecurity, the utter misery of ell existence ; when even 
the Lordship over the three worlds appear as a worthless 
thing, then the very time has come to answer the call of the 
Great Teacher: "G>me Bhikkhu. live as a Brahmachari to put 
an end to sorrow.” 

Renunciation of the world, homeless life are to he found 
in a numher of religions, hut the emotional and pathetic aspect 
of it, the tears shed by those who sever their stOl cherished 
ties and reject that which they still consider as greatly enjoy* 
able, have no place in Buddhist renunciation, as weU—must 
it he fairly acknowledged—as in the renunciation of the 
Vedantin. 

The Buddhist who leaves the world does not do it to 
please any one hut himself, just as we gladly go out from 
a dirty, ill-smelling house to breathe freely in the open air, or 
as we throw far from us, a useless soiled piece of rag. so is 
renunciation undemtood by those who have reached the Path 
‘’beyond the world”. 

I have said that the worldly Buddhist Path lead to a state 
of earthly happiness, so also renunciation brings to die Bud¬ 
dha's disciple a joyful freedom, a feeling of calm strength and 
the assurance of a victory that cannot be turned into defeat. 

As Moggallana said ; 

*’We forest dwellers, beggars 
Pleased \rith the Scraps placed in our (begging) bowl 
The host of Mara we can smash. 

Or again: 

“He who would fancy he can paint the sky 
With yellow or may be some other htie 
Is to defeat foredoomed. 

My heart is like that sky, beyond all reach.* 


* This versified iransUTion from the Pali !• Mn. C. F. Rhy* David s. 
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To thooe wbo have» in that way. put the world under 
their feet, the Eightfold path will continue to be a safe guide, 
but now its meaning will change. 

Right helisf will apply to deeper aubjects than the com* 
mon good and evil. It will be the realisation of the univeraal 
impermanency and the non-existence of any ego, It will be 
the discarding of duality, the pair of opposites and the clear 
understanding that the Ultimate Reality is neither being nor 
non>being nor both together, nor none of them. 

Right effort will no more be directed towards actions 
productive of new Karma either good or bad, but rather 
towards the cessation of craving for sensations, and for Indi¬ 
vidual existence, either In this world or in any other. In brief, 
right efert will aim at stopping the production of fre^ material 
for the building of the samsara. 

It is the effort "to let off", that is the right effort on the 
higher paths; letting off desires, fanciful notions and beliefs 
whose roots and bases are but in our imagination. 

Right Speech vnll be enlightening words and often holy 
silence ; right thought the checking of wandering cogitations. 
Right action Will be the setting of examples showing the faith¬ 
ful practice of the path of wisdom, and deep meditation. 

Right aftentiijene$9 will follow the trend of acts and 
thoughts tracing the origin of sensations and feelings even deep 
into the rr^ystery of their previous existences and foreseeing 
their development in the future. 

Right medrtaUon will blow on the mirage of the world 
like the wind which scatters the clouds and then the great 
spiritual ^y will appear of which the best we can say is that 
it is void, although it contains the three Worlds. 
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The pilgrim Hiuen Teang's greater interest was io the 
educational activities oi Buddhists. He observed more of 
them and perhaps as a result of a history of progress eatend'ng 
over a century these activities were dominant in the land. 

It will be seen from Hiuen Tseng's notice of the monas* 
teries how largely they justified themselves as educational 
institutions by producing some of the greatest men in the 
history of Buddhist learning and religion. It is to Hiuen Tseng 
that we owe the information by which we are enabled to trace 
the schools traditionally associated witih the following Buddhist 
celebrities, oiz.. Asanga. Vasubandhu, Parsva. Asvaghosa. 
Naiayanadeva DbaiDataia, Monoralha» Vasumitra, Dharmatrata, 
Isvaia. Kumadabdha, Deva. Nagarjuna. Madhyanitilca, Sangba* 
bhadra, Skamdhila, Puina, Bodhila, Vinitaprabha, Katyayani* 
putra. Gunaprabha. Srilabhda. Buddhadan, Devasarman, Copa, 
Dbaimapala. Cunamati, Sthiramati. Dinnaga. Bhaviveka. 
Achara. Jinaputta. Bhadratuclu. iMahakatyayana. besides the 
distinguished scholars associated with the Nalanda Monastery 
to be b«ated later. 

But the record of these monasteries in producing great 
scholars was also continuing even at the time of Hiuen Tseng’s 
travels, Hiuen Tsang broke his journey at several monasteries 
which were renowned as seats of learning either lot their 
teachers or for their libraries and rare Kooks. Thus in Kashmir 
the king appointed Bhadanta with his disciples to minister 
the needs of the pilgrim and 20 clerks to copy out the Mss. 
ho wanted from the Palace Library, and under these satisfactory 
arrangements Hiuen Tsang spent two years studying certain 
Subas and Sastras. In the Nagaradhana Vihara in Jalandhara 
country. Hiuen Tsang found a distinguished scholar named 
Chandravarma under whom he studied for four months. In 
one of the monasteries of the Srughna country he spent tme 
whole winter and one-half of the spring following in 
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receiving lessons from the learned scholar jayagupta. 
In a monastery in Matipui he came across a profoimd 
scholar Mitrasena by name, then 90 years of age, who was 
a disciple oi Cunapiabha. one of whose works was found in 
the Library there by Hiucn Tsang, who remained for several 
months m studying It, The Bhadravlhara was a noted college 
in Kanyakubie, where Hiuen Tsang stayed 3 months under 
V^rasena. In 'the Svefpuia Monastery in the VaUali country 
the pilgrim obtained a copy of a Mahayana treatise. In the 
Tdoshlka Monastery near Nalanda was then living a disdngu- 
isKed scholar. Prajnabhad^ by name. In Monghyr the pilgrim 
stayed for a year, receiving Instruction from the teachers. 
Tathagalagupta and Ksantisinha. The monks of the Purvasila 
and Avaraila monasteries were noted for their prohciency in 
Abhidharma works for the study of whi<di the pilgrim spent 
there several months. In the Kanchipuia Monastery the pilgrim 
discussed yoga texts with many Bhikkhus who had just arrived 
there from Ceylon. Lastly, on his way back the pilgrim stayed 
for two years in a monastery in Jummoo (Po'fa-to*) studying 
with a few learned monks he had found there. 

CoURSSS OP HtCHEft ElWaTION. 

It now remains for \is to dweU upon the kind and methods 
of education imparted in these monasteries as indicated by 
our traveller, (c should however, be noted at the outset that 
these monasteries were in charge of the higher education of 
the country which was led up to by a well developed system 
of elementary education. The monasteries were like colleges 
to which students were admitted on completion of their preli¬ 
minary education of which eepatate account is given by Hiuen 
Tsang. A child is first introduced to a siddhm (which is from 
the expression sfddhirostu^May there be success!) or a 
primer of twelve chapters giving the Sanskrit alphabet and the 
combinations between vowels and consonants. After his 
mastery of the Siddham. he was introduced at the age of 
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seven to tLe “great Sastraa of the Five Science#.*’ vU., 
Vyakeran (Grammar), SiJpasihanuvidya (the Science of Arts 
and Ciaft#), Chikitsavidya (Science of Medicine), Hetu-Vidya 
(Nyaya. Logic. Science of Reasoning) and Adhyatma Vu^a 
(Inner Science), which according to Watters, included “the 
metaphyseal and argumentative treatises of the great Doctor# 
of' Abhidharma.” It is thus clear that the element# of both 
secular and religious knowledge, of philosophical and practical 
subjects entered into the composition of this elementary course 
of education meant for the sons of Buddhist parents, so that 
it provided that necessary basis of a good general culture upon 
which specialisation could be successfully attempted in the 
monasteries. Thus the Buddhist*# qualification for the religious 
teacher or reader demanded a knowledge of the practical arts 
and crafts necessary in serving humanity, such as. knowledge 
of medicine. We read, for instance of the.great Buddhist leader 
Kumarajiva, that he studied the Sastras of the Five Suences 
mentioned above, and of the famous scholar Gunabhadra that, 
he, too, had learnt in his youth the Sastias of those Five 
Sciences together with Astronomy, Arithmetic, Medicine and 
Exorcisms p. 158, Vol. I). 

Their broad-minded Poucy- 

In one monastery we find How the course of studies com¬ 
prised the five redactions of the Vinsya of the Hinayana school 
under the names of Dharmsgupta, Mahisesika. Kasyaplya, 
Sarvasdvadin and Mahasangika (i> P>* 226). Another spedaliaed 
in the teaching of Sautrantika Literature, the study of which 
detained the pilgrim there (p. 322). while diere w«ie others 
known for the study of Athidharma work# by which the pilgrim 
was attracted (e. g., su. pp, 292. 297 etc). Sometirries, as we 
have already seen, a monastery would accomodate rnonlu 
of different schools, and somedmes even ^udenta so .far,apart 
in their tenets and practices as the Tirthika# and Buddhists 
and Brahmana# 0« PP- 819, a, pp. lOO, 108). 

6 
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TheM facta demonatrate that the aO'CaJled 

BuddMat coo&aateiies were not run like danotninadonal univor* 
9<iM in tha narrow spirit of aoctarian excJusivonaas. Here 
taught or studied side hy side adherents of opposed and incom¬ 
patible tbeo«s. No creed or articles barred the door of 
admUttOB of a teacher or a student to the equivalents of the 
chair or the degree of such uoiversities. Thus this ancient 
education, in a land noted for its many creeds end cheaply 
condemned for Its sectarian divisions, stood boldly in practice 
for the abiding principle that the way to truth lies through 
Uberty! 

PwtSHMENTS. 

For otfences against die Vinaya the community of Brethren 
has a gradation of penalties. If the offence Is slight a reprimand 
Is ordered. For an offence next above this in gravity there is 
added a cessation of oral intercourse with the Brethren. When 
the offence Is serious, the punishment is that they will not live 
with the offender, and this Involves expulsion and excommunica¬ 
tion. Expelled from a community, the monk has no home : 
he then becomes a miserable vagrant or he returns to his first 
estate. “j—Vedic Mag«ine, November, 1924. 


ICESI--THE HORSE-TRAINER 

Translateii from ?a\i of ^ nguHcro—Ni^a 
By A- D, Jayasundere. 

Once, a horse-trainer (named) KesI* drew near to where 
Ae ^ahed One was. Having come, he made obeisance to 
the Exalted One and t pok a seat at one side. To the horse- 

• An sppM^iinte itkma, ht a horsa-traincr— “Mfcn wiih a HMeT ! 
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truner so seated at one »de, tbe Ejcalced One e^ke 
thua:— 

Indeed, Kesi, you are a skilled f horee-lrainer; Keai, 
Kow do you then train a horse that is to be tamed?" 

"Indeed, Lord. ! train a ho/se that is to be tamed by 
gentleness, I train by severity, and I train both gentleness 
and severity." 

Tben, Keai, if the horse does not yield to your training, 
either by gentleness, or by severity or hy both gentleness and 
severity, what do you do to him?" 

Then, Lord, if the horse does not yield to my training 
either by gentleness, or by severity or by both gentleness and 
severity* Lord, I destroy him. What is the reason? Lett it 
be a reproach unto the lineage of my teaser. Lord, the 
Elxalted One is the peerless trainer of humans to be tamed. 
Lord, how then does the Esadted One train the human that is 
to be tamed?" 

"1 also. Ked, train the human bo' gentleness. I train by 
severity and 1 train by both gentleness and sevens. Keri. 
this is how (it is done) by gentleness: Thus Is good done by 
body and thus is the fruit of such deed: thus is good done by 
word and thus is the fruit of such good ; thus is good done by 
thought and thus Is the fruit of such good : thus are the devas 
and thus are men." 

"Kesi, this is how (it is done) by severity: Thus is bodily 
evil, and thus is the fruit of bodily evil, thus is evil done by 
word and dius is the fruit of such evil ; thus is evil done by 
thought and thus is the fruit of such evil: thus is pergatory, 
thus is re-birth Into animal life and thus is the spirit-world* of 
the earth-bound." 

f p, T. S. text end Adyai MS, read Sannofe end ctMeAlafo 'well* 
tnuned’, rtfiitSte in Sbiheleee text—meenins ‘(anwie' & pwltsp* not ee 
good. 
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‘*Ke«, this ie how il is done by both gentleness and 
seventy: [Repeat the same as aWve]. 

*’Then, Lord, if the hurnan to be tamed does not yield to 
the training, either by gentleness or by severity or by both 
gentleness and seventy. Lord, what does the Exalted One do 
to him?” 

**Now, Kesi, if the human to be tamed does not yield 
either to gentleness, or to severity or Co both gentleness and 
severity. Kesi. 1 destroy himV' 

indeed, Lord, the Exalted One does not destroy Kfe. 
Still the Exalted one says : I destroy him, Kesl." 

'True it is, Keri, the Accomplished One* does rtot take 
life. But if the human to be tamed yield not to training either 
by gentleness, or by severity or by both gentleness and severity, 
the Accomplished One does not regard him as deserving of 
being told or admonished. Of a truth, Kesi, it la death in the 
discipline of the Noble Ones, when neither the Accomplished 
One 'nor the wise holy ones regard Kim as one deserving of 
being told or admonished." 

"Slain indeed is he.| Lord, by the Happy One. >^om 
i^lther the Accomplished One nor the wise holy ones regard 
as worthy of being told or admonished." 

"Oh, wonderful, Lord I Oh, marvellous. Lord I. 

Lord, may the Exalted Or>e admit me as a lay-dlsciple, who 
has taken thee as Guide from this day forth as long as life 
endures." 


* TaOtSgalo. 
t A'«to. 

JP. T. S. and Ad?u MS.—♦© hi nuna |rs hhmt« mgdtahoto. 
SinhshM text gives raoaJho, other MS5. give suheto. 
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MISSION OF INDIAN ART 

(Sy T. L. Vaswani.) 

\t IS 8ignii)cant tc note that the West is taking more and 
more interest in India and the East aa the years go hy. The 
interest is not all centred in the political movements in India 
and Egypt. Galture is as important aa. if not more than, 
politics in the life of a nation. And an important aspect of 
culture is Art. 

Buddhist art has been brought to life in America by the 
famous Rusuan dancer. Anna Pavlowa. It may be remem¬ 
bered she visited India & short dme ago. She saw the Afanta 
Caves and was profoundly impressed with the paintings on the 
walls of the Ajanta temples. Out of these painCinga Pavlowa 
has created a ballet dealing with the life of Buddha. This 
representation of the Life of Buddha has deeply moved 
American audiences. Scenes from the court-life of that ancient 
period are depicted in Pavlowa’s tableaux, and the culminating 
scene is reached in the quiet departure of Gautam from tha 
court-life to seek the life of meditadon In the Forest. 

The Ajanta Cave temples, doubtless, possess some of the 
finest paintings in world-art. They have been rightly spoken 
of as one of the Wonders of the East. They are the paintings 
of men who took joy in their work. They did not paint for 
profit. Simplicity and spirituality are two of the marks of 
these wonderful frescoes. Many are the scenes depicted, 
—processions, royal audiences, court cetemonies : but thsy 
all converge to the central theme.—that of Buddha the 
’’Light of Aaia”, the Light of the World, There are 
scenes in these Ajanta cave temples which tell of Buddha's 
previous lives. They teU of how he came again and 
again, to the earth to publish the Law of mercy, the Law 
of Ahinsa. There are scenes which tell of his last birth 
upon this earth.—^f his mother Maya who died >vhen he 
was bom.^Kif his early years spent in his father’s palace. 
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of Kis resolve to go upon the Great Renundadon, of his tapasya 
and Illuminadon, of his great Mission of Healing and hi$ great 
love for the Animals, of his hrst sermon at Kasi, of his fellow* 
ship with the Poor, of his passing away in the midst of dis* 
clples whom he esk$ not to mourn hut to work out their 
salvation by obedience Co the Law. Scene after scene in that 
wonderful Story is set forth in the painKngs whoso simple, 
direct appeal goes to the hearts of even the most ilKterate. 
Those paintings tell and teach more than all your schools and 
colleges. An English art*cridc wrote 

The supreme importance of these AjanCa paintings in the 
history of the world's art rs self-evident. They stand In much 
the same reladon to the art of Central and Further Asia that 
the sculptures of the Parthenon do to the art of Southern 
Europe. They represent the source and fountain-head of the 
deep, broad stream of art which flowed from India eastward 
in the wake of Buddhism, and profpndly influenced the art 
of Burma, Slam and Java on the one hand, of Central Asia, 
China, and Japan on the other. But there is another aspect 
of these paintings Vbdiich invests them with a special interest 
for the European; for the forces which gave ^th to this 
clasuc art are the same forces which had given hiith to the 
classic art of ancient Greece and which were destined later to 
give birth to Renaissance art In Italy and Spain. 

The Servant, Calcutta^ 


SRIPADA VANDANA JAKOPAKARA SAMITIYA, HATTON, CEYLON 

The Sacred Foot-print that crowns the summil of the 
'*Adajns Peak”, mountain is an object of veneration not only of 
the Buddhists but of the Hindus and the Mussulmans also. This 
sacred shrine presents to the world the unique phenomenon of 
a place to which flock for the one common purpose of 
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wors^up. thousands of men and women professing different 
faiths and hailing from different climes. This is a place where 
peace and harmony reign supreme ; for here, at the same apot 
and at the same time congregate together for worship the 
Buddhists, the Hindus and the Mussulmans. 

Therefore, while the appeal we make below is intended 
primarily to the Buddhists, we do not hesitate to seek the 
sympathy and the support of the other Religionists. 

The Sripada Vandana Janopakara Samitlya of Hatton was 
started by us to meet a long felt want. 

The thousands of pilgrims who come annually to worship 
at this shrine, more especially the needy and the ignorant 
amorig them have Co undergo manifold hardships and priva* 
dons. The object of our association is to alleniaie their 
suffering to the beet of our abilities. 

We intend devising ways arxd means to afford them shelter, 
to treat them with light refreshments, to render medical aid 
to the sick and to give pecuruary as^stance to the stranded 
ones. 

For all this we require funds. The local residents. Bud¬ 
dhists. Christians. Hindus and Mussalmans have given us con¬ 
tributions ; but we want still more money. Therefore, we 
appeal Co you that you will be pleased to give us your generous 
support for the furtherance of our object. 

On the 9th and lOth January the members treated over 
900 pilgrims with Kght refreshments. A couple of days pre¬ 
vious to this a number of Burmese Pilgrims were also treated by 
the members. 

Those who are desirous of sending contribudons are 
kindly requested to send them to the Hony. Secretary of the 
Association. Contributions will be duly acknowledged through 
the medium of this journal. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr, Cassius Pereira, the Ceylon Buddhist Delegate to the 
Indian National Congress. Beigaum, hax expressed his views 
about Mahatma Gandhi and C. R, Das in the Ceylon OaHy 
Neu». Thanks of the Buddhists are due to Mahatma Gandhi 
and other Indian leaders who helped Dr. Pereira in his mission. 
It is a deliberate laUehood to say that the Great Temple belongs 
to the Mahant. The Goveininent of India for political reasons 
recognised the late Mahant as a partner to keep off Buddhists 
from Buddhagaya and appointed a custodian to guard their 
interests at the sacred site. The Government officials know 
very well that the late Mahant gave over the ruins of the 
Temple in 1677.to the King of Biirma to have it restored. 
Hie present Mahant has no more right to the Great Buddhist 
Temple than he has over the Vishnupad Temple at Gaya. 

It is the Government that is an obstacle to the Buddhist. 
It is they who instigated the Mahant to bring a civil suit 
against the Buddhists who had been living in peace at the 
Burmese rest house at Buddhagaya. The Mahant was given 
to understand in August 1S96 by the Government of Bengal 
that he had no right over the Burmese reathouse. and In Sept. 
1697 the British Indian Association. Calcutta, was also informed 
by Government that the Mahant had no claim on the Burmese 
resthouse. The Mahant thence forward observed silence until 
he was provoked to activity by the Commissioner of Patna 
in l%5. Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to investigate 
into the claims of the Buddhists for Buddhagaya. The late 
Justice Sarada Charan Mltra submitted bis report in favour 
while Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri. in accordance 
With Lord Curzon's wishes, wrote against the Buddhists, 

But for the unnecessary interference of the late Viveka* 
nanda Swami and Mr. K. Okakura at Buddhagaya to set up 
a Japanese Mahayana Temple in oppo^tion to the Southern 
Buddhisb the Sinhalese Buddhists would have been left 
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unmolested both by the Government end Mehant. The datm 
put forward by the present Mahant has no foundation what* 
soever. TKe Mehent has an army of wiiepullere ready to 
swear that the Temple belongs to him. There are some 
traitors in the Buddhist Camp who, for selfish reasons say that 
the Temple is the MaKant's property. 

• • « a • 

The Maha Bodhi Society was started at Colombo in May 
1891 for the purpose of rescuirig the holy site at Buddhagaya, 
from Mahant's hands and restoring it to Buddhists. It was 
intemaKonal. Branches were formed in Burma, Siam, and 
Japan ; but after the law suit was decided by the High Court of 
Calcutta in May 1695, declaring that the Temple was not 
Hindu. Buddhists became inactive. The Maha Bodhi Society 
after 10 years of struggle succeeded in erecting the DharmassJa 
at Buddhagaya through the kindness of Mr. Oldham die 
Collector of Gaya. The sympathetic Lt. Governor of Bengal. 
Sir John Woodbum approved the dedsion of the CoUcclor. 
But for their sympathy the Dharmasala could not have been 
built. The Burmese Buddhists of Mandalay failed to get the 
Bengal Government’s sanction to erect the rest house in 1897 : 
but the unsurving perseverance of the Anagarika DharmapSla 
eventually won. To his devotion the Buddhagaya agitation 
was kept up : and now we are glad the Burmese are taking 
interest in the noble cause to rescue Buddhagaya. 

a a • • • 

Ibe Anagarika Dharmapala being ill to attend the Hindu 
Mahasabha deputed Dr. Cassius Pereira to represent him at 
Belgaum. whose travelling expenses were paid by the 
Anagarika. For 34 years the Maha Bodhi Society has been 
unceasingly working to restore tbe holy shrine to Buddhist 
world. 

• • e « • 

Tlie Sinhalese Buddhists are in possession of three great 
shrines in Ceylon. The Temple of the Holy Tooth of the Lord 
7 
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In Kandy, and tKe SripSda at th« lio)y mountain of 
Seinenta Kuta (Adam’a Peak) and the Temple dedicated 
to <W Kartikeyya, TTieae three shrines are under 
.Sahalese Buddhist Custody. The Brajich of the sacred Bo 
Tree at Buddhagaya planted at Anuradhapura, 2230 yean ago, 
has been under the control of ^nhalese Buddhists, TKe 
Pali Tipitahaa were first reduced to writing by the Sirthalese 
Arhats about 100 years before the Christian Era. It was in 
Ceylon cbat the Sinhaleee CommenUries were translated into 
Pali by the illustrious Bud^aghosa. TKe last high priest of 
the Buddhagaya temple was the Thero Sri Mangala of Ceylon 
according to an inscription discovered at Buddhagaya several 
years ago. 

• • • s * 

The Maha Bodhj Society built the first Vihara in Calcutta 
to enshrine the holy Relic of the Lord Buddha in 1920, It is 
the first Buddhist Society that started to propagate the Buddha 
Dhamma in foreign countries, (ta organ the Moha Bcdhi is 
the oldest Buddhist English journal in existerice. It haa a 
valuable library of Budc^nst works in Calcutta, it has a well 
equipped press in Ceylon. It has a valuable rubber estate in 
Hiniduma, Ceylon. It has a permanent endowment 
estabhshed by the gracious lady Mrs, Mary Elizabeth Foster 
of Honolulu which yields a permanent interest to carry on die 
Maka Bodhi Society's wori: in India and Ceylon. It has 
established the English Maha Bodhi College at Colombo and 
a Free Dispensary and Hospital in Colombo endowed by the 
same gracious lady in memory of her late parents, relatives 
and friends. It has property in Benares, Calcutta, Madras. 
Irhas paved the way for the re-establishraent of the Buddha- 
aisana in the land of its birth, and among the original founders 
only* the Anagarika Dharmapala is alive to-day. 

• * a e « 

We have received information that die Anagarika Dharma¬ 
pala s stay in Kandy has been greatly appreciated by the local 
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Buddhitte, Tbe property feeing the Royel lake in Kandy, 
which he purchased out of the Mrs. Maiy Foster fund will he 
used as an International Buddhist Seminary to train youths as 
Buddhist preachers, It will be called the Maty Foster Bud^ist 
Seminary. The Anagarika expects to welcome students from 
ail parts of the world who will devote themselves for the service 
of humanity. The Anagarika is expected to leave Ceylon for 
Calcutta on the 15th February next. 

• • a a • 

Owing to the delay in the arrival of the architect, 
Mr. A. B. Mendis at Benares the v/ork of building the MuW 
gandha Kuti Vihaza at Saioath could not be started in 
November last. He is expected to arrive at Benares early 
next month. We hope he will not disappoint us again, 
a a a a a 

We congratulate Rambukwelle Siddhartha Thero at his 
success in securing the M. A. degree of the Calcutta Univernfy. 
He is the first Sinhalese Bhikkhu to get sidcniasion into the 
Calcutta University. Suriyagoda SumangaU Thero is the first 
Sinhalese Bhikkhu to join a BcItisK University. He is at 
present the Pali lecturer of the Ceylon University College, 
We trust that these two Thera ilhj^hhtrs will bring lustre to the 
Holy Sangha by their usefulness to humanity. 

a a a a a 


Education in Kenya; In a memorandum addressed to 
the Hon'ble Ormsby Gore, by a deputation of Mombassa 
Indians, the following statement was made regarding education 
in Kenya :~The first and the most important subjects, to our 
mind, is the subject of education. It will' be useful to know 
what the local govemroenl had allotted for the education of 
the Kenya children, and we therefore, take this opportunity 
to show the educational vote which is as under: 

Amount per 

Population Govt. Vote 

9.000 £24,000 

22.S22 £11.675 

30.00,000 £57,000 


Community 

European 

Indians 

Natives 

• 


iOOpenons 
£266,666 
£ 50,760 
£ 1.233 

* 
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Christianity and Education : Thus the Indian Witneu writes; 
—The Christian leaders in Ceylon, confronted with the fact that 
the ratio of the Christian to the whole population of that Island 
is actually less than it was a century a^, recently met in 
conference to examine the posiKon and inquire into the causes. 
Of their findings, the most interesting to Christian workers in 
India, who are accustomed to friendly and sympathetic rela¬ 
tions with Hindu and Moshm thinkers, is the utter rejecUon 
of the belief that such relations are possible with Buddhism 
and that ’'nothing is to he gained by attempting to rise up to 
Christian concepts from the basis of Buddhist ideas.” 

• • • • • 

Lectures delivered at the Sri Dharmarajiha Chaiiya 
Vihara Hall, Calcutta- 
From 15 th December to 18th January. 

Presentation of Address to the Buddhist Congregation led 
by Uie Ven. U. Tejarama Mahathera of Akyab. 

Mestage of Buddhisrr^ 

Importance of Buddha Cay a to Buddhism—Mr, S. C. 

Mookeriee, Bar*atLaw. 


TO-DAY 

To-day is life, the gushing spring of life. 

TTiough brief, it has the sanctities. 

And all the eternal verities. 

The thrills of joy through all the thronging strife. 
And Beamy, Love, and Truth, in it are rife. 

Pale Yesterday is but a vanished dream : 
To-morrow. though of roseate hue. 

Is but a vision, ever due : 

To-day is happiness, all else must seem 
Reflections of a dazzling beam. 

Speak well, act well, look well unto this day, 

And every yesterday shall be 
A blissful dream, joyous to see, 

And each To-morrow, come whatever may, 

A message bom of Hop.e, shall be alway. 

H. W. B. More}^. 


Financial 


lo; 

FINANCUL 

FOSTER PROPAGANDA FUND 
Statement of accowts for October, November and 
December. 1924. 

Expense$ fer October, 1924, 

Rs. A. p. 

Madras M. B. S. A/^—teacher’s salary ... ... 15 0 0 

R«v, Saranaitkara^For October ... ... lO 0 0 

Rev. Sugatakanti—for (incl. M. O. fee) ... 10 2 0 

Rev. M. K. Dharmsam—for Sept, and Octr. (ditto) 30 6 0 
Foster Scholars a/c—(schooMees, teacher’s salary etc.) 6 I 0 


Monoranjan Barua-^ 

T, Wimalananda ... ... ... ... 4 0 6 

Clerk’s salary for September ... . . ... 40 0 0 

Methar’s salary for September ... ... 5 2 0 

Cook's salary for September ... ... ... 20 0 0 

Rev, SugatakaAta's mother for October ... ... 10 0 0 

Charity ... ... ... ... U 0 0 


Food expenses for 1 priest, 3 students, 1 servant ... 106 4 0 

Totol Rs- 225 15 6 

Expenses for Noocmbcr, 1924, 

R«. A. P- 

Madras M. B. S, a/(^teacher’s salary for ^tober 

and November ... ... ... 30 3 6 

Rev, Saranankara—for November Oncl. M. O- fee) 10 2 0 
Rev. Sugatakanri—for November (ind. M. O. fee) 10 2 0 
Rev. M. K. Dharmasiri—for November (including: 

M. O. fee) ... ... ... ... 15 3 0 


Carried over ... 65 10 6 
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Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Brought forward 


65 

10 

6 

Foster SchoUxa &/c—(achool*fe6«, teacher a salary, 




books. €tc.)T. Wjmelananda (ciothes Rs. 6-10-6) 

11 

2 

0 

Ditto. Monoranjan Barua 


4 

6 

6 

Methar's salary for October 


3 

2 

0 

Cook’s Salary for October 


20 

0 

0 

Rev. Sugatakanti's mother 


10 

0 

0 

Charity to a poonnan 


0 

0 

6 

Charily to a Sinhalese poor mari 


5 

0 

0 

WasKennan's bill ... 


3 

0 

0 

Donation to Dharmankura Vihaia, Calcutta 


300 

0 

0 

Foster Robinson Free Hoapital, Colombo 

2.254 

15 

6 

W. £. Bastian h Co., for printing 1 Taimil pamphlet 

25 

0 

0 

Food for 1 priest. 3 students, and 1 servant 


107 

4 

6 

Total Rs. 2.809 

9 

6 

Erp4n9Q6 /or December, 1924. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Madras M. B. S. a/c-^teacher's salary for December 




(incl. M. O. fee) 


15 

4 

0 

Rev. Saranankara for Decernbet (incl. M. 0. fee) 


10 

2 

0 

Rev. Sugatakanti for December (incl. M. 0. fee) 


10 

2 

0 

Foster scholars a/c^achool-fees. teacher's salary. 

&c.) 



T. ^malananda 


17 

4 

0 

Monoranjan Barua School fees. etc. 


11 

2 

3 

Sick bills and food 


2 14 

6 

Train fate to Chittagong ... 


7 

6 

0 

Rev. Sugatakanti's mother for December 


10 

0 

0 

Charity 


1 

0 

6 

Methar's salary for November (inch sweeper) 


3 

2 

0 

Cook's sajary for November ... 


20 

0 

0 

Washerman's bill for November 


5 

0 

0 

Food expenses for I priest, 3 students and 1 servant 

64 

6 

0 


• Total Rs. 197 13 3 
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SRI DHARMARAJIKA CHAITYA VIHARA. 

SlATEMEtfl- OF ReCEI^S Ah© £xPEN»S FCft OCTOflES, NOVEMBER 

AND December, 1924. 

Odoher 1924. 



Rssipn. 

Rs. A. P. 

ExRNses, 

Re. A. p. 

Charity Box CoUeetioas 

13 3 6 

Durwen’s wlaty btiAnce 

15 0 0 

DHicieBc^ 

... ... 

37 2 0 

Durwan's salary advance 

4 0 0 




Electric ImII for Sept- ... 

24 2 0 




Flowew 

S 0 0 




Sundriee (candles etc.)... 

2 S 6 


Re. 

50 7 6 

Rs. 

50 7 6 



NovcmheK, 1924. 



RpTPIftTX 

Re. A. ?. 

Exp&rsee. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cheiitj Box CoUectioos 

16 5 6 

Durwan’s aslary (bsj.)... 

14 0 0 

Deficteoc; 


46 0 3 

Florers 

5 0 0 




Electric bill ior October 

44 14 6 




Sondri«s( candles etc.)... 

0 7 3 


Rs. 

64 5 9 

Rs. 

64 5 9 



Decern b«f 1924. 



lUCEJPTS. 

Rs. A. p. 

Expemsu. 

Rs. A. P. 

CWUy Box Collections 

9 3 6 

Oumen’s salary.for Kav. 

16 0 0 

Deficiency 

«4 

51 12 0 

Flowers 

5 0 0 


n«w«n */< Van. £c«)ak« 


khanda comaemontian 

eareiBony ... ... 0 II 0 

Electric bill Icr Nev. ... 22 2' 6 

Seuze’e EIccMc Maintan* 
ance bills lot Octr. and 

end No«r. 13 S 0 

Sundries (ceitdlee etc.)... I 10 0 


R«. 60 15 6 


Ks. 60 ?5 6 
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Statement of Receipts and 

Rbsipts, 

R*. k. f- 

SuWcriptnoj r«aliMd 1,189 11 7 

A^vatiaomcntt ... 31 0 0 

D«lMl«n«y In 

R««eipc« .. 537 6 2 


Expenses for the year, 1924. 
Expenses. 





Ra. 

A. 

p. 

Ro;*l (voi? Fii^h 




P«p«i ior priDtiAg 

tKe 




JoutobI, 33 

reama 





R«. 8/4 per 

lb. 


272 

4 

0 

Vellow Royal cover paper 




3y^ reema ^ Rj. 

9/(0 




per ream 



33 

li 

Q 

Preae bille lor printing 




the JeuTnal 

♦ ♦♦ 


I.2M 

6 

0 

SumiM 



168 

0 

0 

Brown P^ar 


... 

7 

4 

0 

Advertiaement 

*«* 


9 

8 

0 

Postage anij 

duty 

let 




block 

a.* 

... 

1 

6 

0 

Coolree 


... 

1 

8 

0 


Tm*I R». 1,758 I 


9 


Ra. },758 
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THE MULAGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 

AT SASNATH, 6£^L^EtC3. 

The holy site known a$ the Deer P&ik at Rtshipatana 
Benares, is the most famous In the history of our noble religion. 
Our Lord preached the first Sermon to the five Bhikkhus at 
this haJIowed spot, 2513 years age. A thousand years ago the 
place was aacked by the MaKommadans and the Bhikkhus 
were massacred. For a thousand years the place was in a 
state of desolation. The Maha Bodhi Society is now going 
to erect a Vihara at the sacred spot, and building operations 
will be staKed soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vihara amounts to Rs. 1.30.000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each Buddhist, 
will contribute his mite and we are sure that the poorest 
Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. Our Lord 
enunciated for the first time the ethic of renuncladon and self- 
sacrificins charity. He left His royal palaces to save all 
humanity. Will not the Buddhists of Japan. Burma. Ceylon. 
Siam, China, Tibet, Chittagong, Arakan. Cambodia, Nepal, 
Korea. Manchuna, Sikkhim. Europe and America co-operate 
with the M. B. S. to erect the shrine at the hallowed $pot> 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 
to the \^hara Fund. How much will you pay^ 

Remit whatever amount yoa can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked ''Maha Bodhi Society" or 
to 4e General Secretary. M. B- S,, 4A. College Square. 
Calcutta. 

Anacariiu Dkarmapau. 

Cenerul S^eiary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DONATIONS RECEIVED. 

Sarnath (Rjshipattana) Mula Gandhakuti Vihara Fwd. 

An error—Mg. Tun Bwint and Ma Them Amatapura. wid 
only R$- I /8 and not Rs. 2/- as stated in the last issue. TTie 
pc*ual amount would then be Rs. 36,708-4-6 and not 
Rs. 36.708.12^. 

Rs. A. P. 

Previouely acknowledged (actual) ... ... 36.706 4 6 

M. A. de Silva. UIu Yam. F. M. S. ... .. 5 0 0 

K. G. S. Wijeratne, Penang, F. M. S. ... e n n 

W. S. Singhappuhamy, Akuressa, Ceylon ... inn 

D. P. Arsekulerame. Lunnuwilla, Ceylon ... 15 2 

6 Buddhist Attware Makers. Pattana, Nepal ... 2 9 

Maung An. Excise Inspector. Wakema, Burma 20 0 0 

Ma Mi, C/o. U- Mg. Cyi. Wakema, Burma ... *2 2 2 

Mg. Po Hein. Dabein. Burma ... ... 5 ,0 0 



Acknowled^BieDt of Dooatioos Recdred.^confJ.) 
CpllecJed by the Y, M. B. A„ Peking. China:— 

Rs. 

A. 

p, 

Hu Tze Fu 

3 

0 11 

Low Tze Yu 

3 

0 II 

Young Ti Fu 

1 

6 

516 

Chang Ming Toe 

1 

6 


Mte. Chang Ming Tse 

1 

6 


Peking Women’® Buddhist Institute 

Shao Fu Chen ... * ... 

15 

4 

6 

7 10 

4^ 

F. W- Skao, Cadet Eng., Pe^rng-MuWen Ry, 
Dr. Christian F. and Mr®. Karen Melbye, Denmark 

14 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Collected by Van. U Kondanna. MingaJa Kyoung. 




V^iuddkarama Tafk, Mandalay. Burma?— 

1, U ^ Than. Hmya Rice MilLOwner. 




Mandalay 

5 

0 

0 

2. Maung Nga, Paddy*btoker, Mandalay 

1 

0 

0 

3. Daw Saw HUing. Ava, Sagaing Dist. 

3 

0 

0 

4. U Hlaing and DaV U. Amarapura 

50 

0 

0 

5. Mg. Ohn Mya, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

6. Mg, Ant, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

7, Mg. Tun U, Amarapura. 

6. Daw Theit, in memory of her deceased 

0 

6 

0 

father, Amarapura 

2 

0 

0 

9. Mg. Aung Hla, Amarapura 

3 

0 

0 

10. U Tliein, Amarapura 

11. U Taung Gyi, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

12. Mg. Ba Sdn, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

13. Mg. Cheit U, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

14. Mg. Ba Cyan. Amarapura 

0 

6 

0 

15. Mg. Ba Kheine, Amarapura ... 

Q 

6 

0 

16, Mg. Ba, Amarapura 

0 

6 

0 

17. Daw Kye, Amarapura 

2 

0 

0 

16, Ma Sein. Amarapura 

2 

0 

0 

19. Mg Pan Bu, Amarapura 

3 

0 

D 

20. Ko Mg. Gyi, Amarapura 

0 

8 

0 

21. Ma Them. Amarapura ... ... 

0 

6 

0 

22. Daw My el, Amarapura 

t 

0 

0 

23. Ma Sh^n, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

24. Ma Yein, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

25. Ma Tha Ya, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

26. Mg Wing, Amarapura 

1 

0 

0 

27. Ma Hla Vein, Amarapura 

2 

0 

0 

26, Ma Ting E., Amarapura 

0 

$ 

0 

29. Mg. Dwan. Amarapura 

0 

6 

0 

30. Mg. Cho, Amarapura 

2 

0 

0 

31, Mg, Goon, Amarapura 

0 

6 

0 

Buddkaratna Upasaka and 4 Nepalese Ladies 

1 

0 

0 

6 Nepalese Buddhist®, Ea®t Nepal No, 3 ... 

3 

0 

0 

Total Rs. 36,9(3 

2 

9 






TKe de«fn of 

The Proposed MuJa CandKakud Vihara at Sarnath. Benares. 






























































































































THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacarika H. Dhark4apai_a 

Go yo, O BhikkKua, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a hfe 
of holiness, perfect and pure.’*—Mahauagga, Vinaya Pitai^a. 


VoL XXXJII1 MARCH, ^ ^ ^ 


BY THE SHORES OF CEYLON. 

Pearl of the Southern Seas, divine thy face. 
Caressed hy verdant locks thy noble brow, 

Soft melodies weep through thy rocky caves. 

And murm'ring lingers oft the breaking Wave, 
When fondly at thy feet, it melts away 
Back to the distant main. From the far North 
Where endless snows control the awful calm 
Unto the utmost pillars of the Globe, 

Naught is there fairer than thy darksome face. 
Naught more enchanting than diy half>veiled eye. 
Pearl on the brow of Ind, the heart leaps high 
When hid in palms, lUce an oriental maid. 

Hiding her beauty ’nealh the shrouding veil 
The traveller Erst beholds thee, ling'ring soft 
Beneath the shadows of the rinklng day. 

Then melt the whispers of the South wind’s song 
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bto the distant murmur of the wave. 

And ruddy after-glow sheds her soft light 
Upon thy tender form in silent awe. 

Ah, 1 have seen thee in those mellow nighu 
When star to star a whispering message sent: 

** Behold the sleeping Empress of the seas 
Behold the beauty of her drooping eye. 

And I have seen the Eastern moon’s pale sheen 
When soft her silver light caressed thy brow, 

While through the night air came the rhythmic sound 
Of bright-robed priests, chanting the midnight pray’r. 
Then was the besot stirred to its inmost depth 
And would fain cease to pulsate. Thus the isle 
Where giants dwelt m ages long ago. 

Where conquerors came and went,^subject alihe 
To the unconquered law. Still doeth thy grace 
Abide, Oh Lar ka, and thy sprit live 
Throughout the fleeting years calm and serene, 

To quicken hearts, the more to understand 
The unstayed hand of the all-controlling Force. 

Lo, when time ceaseth and thy work is done, 

Then may thou melt into the morning light 
Of a new davm with the same majesty 
As in those silent magic nights thou Uved-^ 
in grace, in dignity and silent calm. 

A. Christina Alhers. 


OUTLINE OF BUDDHISM. 

Buddha means ” The Supremely Enlightened One/’ 
Buddhism therefore, being the teaching of die Buddhas, is 
the religion of Love and Wsdom. It is Truth bcsed on 
ocientiflc facts. 

Gautama Buddha (Shakyamu’ni) is the Founder. Five 
hundred million people look upon him as ' ’ The Light of the 
world,” and daily say, ” 1 take my refuge in the Buddha,” 
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Gotama Buddha was born In 540 B. C. His father was 
Raja Suddhodana, who niled over a little kingdom on the 
borders of Nepaul belonging to the Sakya tribe. His mother 
was Queen Maya. On the 5lh day after his birth the child 
was brought before the wise rneri of the kingdom and given 
the name of ^ddhartha. which means " The all successful 
one/' for they said, He will either be a King of Kings or 
the greatest of teachers." As it was the wish of his father 
that his son should he a great kmgf he made every effort to 
keep the kingly ideal in front of Siddhartha and did every' 
thing he could to prevent him from serious thinking. The 
Prince grew up handsome in face and figure and his manly 
vigotJr and strength were such that few were able to wrestle 
with him. or able to shoot an arrow as far as he. Nor wss 
his mind in any way behind his body in capacity and accoro' 
plishments. He had the best teachers procurable and learned 
with ease all that the science of his time had to teach him. 

At the age of 16 he married Yashodhara. daughter of 
Raja Suppabuddha Koli, and in due course a son. RahuU, 
was bom to them. 

Although the Raja Suddhodana tried to keep the facts of 
life hidden from Kis son's eyes, there came a time when 
Siddhartha saw the black cloud that hang:s over aJl raerr-^ld 
age, sickness and death. Once he had seen the cloud and 
pondered on it. his riches. hU palaces, his gardens, lost their 
beauty in his eyes and he became serious and troubled. 
Then came a day when he said. " Forth must 1 go and seek 
until 1 find some means whereby 1 and all men may escape 
these grievous ills-—sickness, old age and death. As he 
resolved, so he did; he put off all his princely state and 
wandered forth as a beggar. 

Meeting with ascetics, he determined to leam from them 
and to subject his body to every hardship and severi^. gra¬ 
dually cuttir^g down his food 'til he was living on a few beans 
a day. But by reason of these privations he became very 
thin—a living skeleton. After several years of these prac* 
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t3$es, he realized that he wa« no nearer hia ^oal, in fact* if 
anything; he appeared to be farther away, for with a wasted 
body, he had weakened hU mind and it had become unable 
to bear the burden of continued meditation. 

From this time forward he ate sudicient food and wore 
sufficient clothes. One day. coming to a pleasant place 
be»de a broad flowing ctream and seeing the cattle cross by 
the ford to the further side, he thought how It might be possible 
for him and all mankind to cross the great flood of ill and 
win to surety. And he sunk himself in profound meditation. 

Then on the fuUmoon day of May 2513 years ago great 
for him and great for all the earth's inhabitants—he found 
that which he sought. He clove in twain the veil of ignor¬ 
ance; he saw clearly the Four Noble Truths; 

" That life is full of sorrow and pain. 

That there is a cause for our su^erings 
That there is a ceasing of sorrows. 

That there is a Way whereby that ill (limitation} may 

be brought to an end for evermore. He saW that from within 
a man’s heart will shine the light he needs to Illumine his 
way, for within man Is " The Way. the truth and the life.” 
The way 

which brings to peace; 

5y lower or by upper heights it goes; 

The firm soul hastes the feeble, tarries, all 
Will reach the sunlit snows.” 

It might be as weU to mention here that it is absolutely 
beyond dispute that the Buddha was an historical person. 
His ashes were discovered some years ago and placed In 
charge of the Indian Government, who in turn present'd them 
to the various Buddhist nations. 

Is Buddhism a Religion or a Philosophy > 

It is both. It combines the subUmest moral doctrines 
with the profoundest philosophic truths. Buddhism teaches 
its adherents the jaws and force of the Universe, it reveals 
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to man the essftntiaJ nature of hie being, point* out bis true 
destiny, enlighten* hi* mind, rouse® hi® latent moteJ power*, 
kindles in him the love for what is noble and good, and 

enable* him to attain the supreme goal of all human beings_ 

namely, deliverance, eternal peace, Nirvana, 

Buddhism must dierefore he called a religion. No war 
ha* ever been waged for the purpose of spreading Buddhism. 
This religion ia not stained with blood. 

Buddhism is also a system of philosophy, for it does not 
demand from it® adherents blind belief, but a conviction 
founded on investigation and reflection. Tire doctrme® of 
Buddhism are not based on the will of an incomprehensible 
Cod Creator or a supernatural revelation, but on knowledge 
of the fact® of life, the laws on which the Universe i® huilded, 
the knowledge of what is eternal and unchangeable. 

GOD.—Buddhism afHrm® the existence of Gods. Gods 
are not required for the attainment of moral perfection or 
salvation. All Cod® pass away a® we do, and are subject 
to birth renewal. The Arahat (saint) who has v«prkcd out 
his salvation and the Buddha is superior to any Cod. The 
word®, “Brahmas** and *'Devas'* mean inhabitants of higher 
and brighter worlds. Anthrcpcmorphic conception® of God 
are now admitted by the cultured to be a thing of the past. 

CREATION.—Creation is for the Buddhist only the re¬ 
newal of an exdnct world or system of Worlds. Destruc- 
dons and renewals of heavenly bodies take place condnuaDy 
in immeasureable space. Modern science stand® In this res¬ 
pect (as far as outward circumstances are concerned) exactly 
at the point occupied by Buddhists for 2,500 years. The 
Buddha taught that there can be no beginning and end of 
the Universe. No explanation of ultimate secrets of exiotence 
are possible, because no form of flmtenes® can express the 
Inflmte, 

PRAYER.—PeiIdcnary prayer and sacrifice do not exist 
In the Buddhist reKffion. Buddhism, not being a revealed 
religion, ha® no forgiving Cod. hence no need for this kind 
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of prayer, but meditation, reading of the scriptures, listening 
to discourses, ate of great value as they strengthen the 
courage of the follower, strengthen hi# confidence in hxs powers 
and in the doctrine, 

MIRACLES.—There are no miracles. A miracle in the 
strict sense of the word would be an arbitary violation of 
the laws of nature by some superhuman being. No such 
thing can happen. Everything that happens, happens in con¬ 
formity with law without exception. 

There are. however, phenomena which are inexplicable 
to us. They follow natural laws still hidden from xxs but 
known by the Buddha in their full conformity to the law. 

Salvation,—N obody can be saved by another. No 
God and no saint, so teach the scriptures, can protect one 
from the effect of his own deeds. Everyone must work out 
his own salvation. The Buddha merely shows the way for 
everyone to become his own saviour. No vicarious atone¬ 
ment is possible, because justice is the fundamental principle 
of all that takes place. That a guiltless one should be able 
to take upon himself the sins of the guilty so that the evildoer 
should be released from the conseguence of his deed is a 
foolish assumption, and rests upon the ignorance of the law 
of cause and effect. 

SOUL.^^uddhism is monistic. It teaches that man's 
soul does not consist of two things, of self arid mind, but is 
made up of thought alone. There is no separate entity con¬ 
cerned in die matter; It is a question of energy. We do not 
know what this energy is. but we see it manifesting itself In 
the shape of human beings. Neither do we knoV what 
electrical energy is, yet there is electrical energy for some¬ 
thing we call by that name), for there exist undeniably, electric 
lights, heaters, motors, etc. 

PUNISHMENT AND REWARD.-There Is neither a 
Heaven nor a Hell in the sense of the Christians. JeVs and 
Mohammedans. But there are dark worlds or states of des¬ 
pair in which he who is heavily burdened with guilt must 
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abide until he hft$ expiated the fruit of hia evil deeds. Then 
his good Karma (rnetlt) leads Kim to rebirth as a man, where 
he has fresh opportunities to gain knowledge and hnd the 
path of deliverance. So there are bright states of joy where 
a good man not ready for emancipation may enjoy the fruit 
of good actions; he also, however, must return as man as 
long as he retains the will to live. The sins of the fathers 
are not visited on the innocent children. This superstitious 
assumption is based upon an entire misconception of the 
moral constitution of the world, 

KARiVlA.—Karma is the law of unfailing cause and effect, 
the law of causality, the fundamenral law of all that happens, 
just as in the physical world, so in the spiritual sphere, every 
cause must of necessity produce its corresponding e^ct. No 
living being can evade this law of nature. Its operation is 
explained in the simple language of the Buddha when he said, 
** AH that we are is the result of what we have thou^t; It is 
made up of our own thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pain follows him as the wheel follows the foot 
of the ox that draws it. If a rnan speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows Kim like a shadow that never 
leaves him." Karma is not a force working from without (as 
for instance a Cod) but one working within in the heart of 
every living being. 

REBIRTH.—Tlie being which is reborn is not the same 
which died, nor is it another. It only seems to be another 
to a mau still in a state of ignorance, who wrongly identifies 
the persona] egO'Consciousness with his true being. He who 
has attained wisdom knows that his real being U his (Tanha) 
desire-to-live and his Karma, but that the recurring ego con* 
sciousness is only a transient phenomenon to be compared 
to the torch lit by a wanderer at night to find his way. When 
he does not need it any more he extinguishes it. to light it 
again for a later wandering! Thus, though the ego-cotisdous- 
ness may change, it Is in a sense, by the tie of Karma always 
the same individuality which in one birth does the good br 

2 
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bad deeds and in the next reaps tbe fruits of these deeds. 
The individuality continues to appear until perfect ivisdom 
and moral purification, and thereafter Nirvana are attained. 

NlRVANA.-^The literal meaning of the word Nirvana is 
"Being extinct," or blown out like the flame of a lamp 
by the wind. This has led many people (not Buddhists) 
to jump to the conclusion that it means annihilation. On 
the contrary Nirvana algnlfles a state of Supreme Perfection 
impossible to be conceived of by anyone who still wears the 
fetters of earthly desires. What '* becomes extinct ’* is the 
false self and its derires. What is blown out is the flickering 
light of ignorance and ignoble desires. 

BUTOHISM AND CHRISTIANITY.—Although Buddhism 
and Christianity have some likeness—(both are universal reli- 
gionsi both have for groundwork tbe Brotherhood of Man; 
both have charitable institutions, etc.) the similarity is in the 
superstructure orJy and but serves to cover a complete diflei' 
ence in fundamentals. Buddhism stands for Universal Mother 
love. Renunciation and Perfect Wisdom, while Christiania 
teaches subordinaUon to an anthrophomorphic deity full of 
anger and envy. 

Blind belief, which plays so important a part In Chris' 
tianiCy, Is foreign to Buddhism. The Buddha himself said. 
" Do not believe traditioTis simply becausee they are old. 
Do not believe simply because the written testimony of an 
ancient sage is shown tbee! Do not believe anything on the 
mere authority of thy teachers or priests. Whotsoever accord' 
ing to thine own experience, and after thorough investigation, 
agrees Vrith thy reason, that accept as true and shape thy life 
in accordance therewith.” 

AIM OF BUDDHISM.—The aim of Buddhism Is to teach 
perfect goodness end wisdom without a personal God: the 
highest knowled^ without a revelation ; a moral world order 
and just retribution carried out of necessity by reason of the 
laws of nature, and of our own being: continued existence 
without a separate soul; elerpal bliss without a local heaven: 
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a salvaHon at whicK everyone it hit own saviour* and which 
can be attained in this life by the exercise of one's own 
f^uldes without prayers, sacrifices, penance without media* 
tion of saints and without divine grace. 

BUDDHISM AND NEEDS OF TO-DAY-^Buddhitm 
could more than meet the needs of tO'day. The great need 
of to-day is to roaliie that ** All Life is One.” This Buddhist 
doctrine, the only real foundation for a true democracy, would 
eUminate all selfishness in its many forms and bring about 
heaven on earth, 

BUDDHISM IN THE BIBLE,—The story of the judgment 
of Solomon occurs in the Buddhist canon: detail after detail 
in the legends of the Buddha reappear in the legends of the 
Christ. The Parable of the Prodigal Son, the story of the 
man who walked upon the water as long as he had faith in 
his divinity and began to sink when his faith failed, the story 
of the wedding feast and the Woman at the well. These are 
a few instances. There are others too numerous to mention. 
The Canon of the Buddhist Scriptures were closed in 200 
B. C. In fact very little (if anything) in the New Testament 
is original with Christianity. Nearly all New Teestamenl 
quotations can be found in older philosophies. Christ and 
St. Paul merely quoted. 

HOW THE BUDDHA BECAME A CHRISTIAN SAINT. 
—The life of the Buddha was written by a Christian at the 
court of Almunser into a novel. So much did its moral tone 
please the taste of die middle ages that translations were 
made m Latin, Greek, French, Italian. Spanish, German, 
English. Svredish, Icelandic and Dutch. The Pope of that 
time being so pleased with the life of this great teacher, ex* 
claimed, ” He must have been a Christian I” The Buddha 
Was immediately canonized as a Christian Saint and given 
the name of Saint Josophat (a corruption of Bodhisatwa). 
Under that name the Lord Buddha is officially recognized 
throu^out Catholic Qiristendom, His festival is kept on 
November 27th. 
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FLOWERS AND INCENSE.—Buddhist* offer flowers and 
bum incense before the statues of the Buddha in order to give 
expression to their veneration and gratitude for " The Light 
of the World* * by a visible »gn ; and ae a help to concentrate 
dieir minds on the virtues of the Buddha and the unperma' 
nerce of everything as symbolized by the beautiful flowers 
which wiU soon fade. 

in 1224 A. D. 5hinran Shonin founded what is now called 
The Jodo-SKinshu Church. St. Shiman was bom into a noble 
family, the Fujiwara clan. At an early age he lost both 
parents. He always showed a strong inclination for religion 
and even at this tender age his love for humanity, especially 
the ordinary or common people, was remarkable, AJchou^ 
born into riches and social rank nothing could satisfy his 
great and loving heart. At the age of nine he entered a temple 
to study Buddhist philosophy and became a priest. His deep 
knowledge of Buddhism and his pure life commanded the 
req^ect and love of all who knew him. He was offered the 
exalted position of high priest over the ^000 monasteries on 
Mount Heei. He refused this position, preferring to corrtinue 
his search after truth. Seeing that the lives of so mariy of the 
people were full of sadness and that religion as taught at that 
time Was too difiicult and profound for the ordinary man, he 
set himself to And an easier way by which religious truths 
could be presented to them. Continuing his search he at last 
found this easier way—absolute reliance on the name of 
Amida Buddha, The Buddha of Eternal Light and Love. Not 
denying the validity of the older doctrines, he formulated them 
in such a way that they might serve the ordinary man as a 
comfort and a stimulus. Looked at from a relative point of 
view, so long as our hearts are bent upon external pleasures 
or dependent on material things, there can be no true happf' 
ness or peace of mind. Salvation may be found, however, 
in imderstanding the true meariing behind the Words Amida, 
Tarika and Ojo. Amida (Sanskrit Amitahha) is symbol of the 
iniinite, the sum total of our highest aspirations. Tanka (other 
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is & cmplele setring eside of persona] motives, of 
seU'aspIration in a coiiiplete adoration of the supreme. This 
awakens the Buddha Heart (Bodhicitta) which results in Ojo. 
rebkth in Paradise, a rebirth which takes place not merely 
at death, but at the moment in life of complete self-abnega¬ 
tion. Life then is relatively evil so long as place our 
trust in anything save Amida, but becomes a resting place of 
the Bodhicitta when once the latter has been awakened by 
un&elhch adoration. As Amida is eternal so is the Bodhicitta 
eternal, but whether after death it retains its discreetness or 
la lost in the sea of perfection, only the awakened one can 
hnow- 

*0118 is the Wonderful message of Shintsn Shonln. a 
message of love, full of vitally for West and Bast, It is for 
us to get into harmony with Amida the Buddha of Bternal 
Light and Love and only througfi doing thb can we esq>eet 
to attain Nirvana. 

"NAMU AMIDA BUTSU.*’ 


BUDDHA GAYA RESTORATION CAMPAIGN AT BELGAUM 

Buddhist Dcuegation Receives Support Prom Au.-India 
Leaders AffT > Congress Delegates. 

Four Buddhist representatives ^vere at Belgaum during the 
annual session of the AlUIndia National Congress whicla was 
held duiiiig the last week of December 1924. Two of the 
Buddhists were from Ceylon. Di*. Cassius Perira. the President 
of the International Buddhist Brotherhood of Ceylon >vas 
elected a delegate hy the Buddhists of Ceylon. MaKa Bodhi 
Society bearing his expenses, while Mr. A. B. Goonesngba. 
Vice-President of the Ceylon Labour Union was elected 
by the Bauddha Rakshaka Sabha. Of the two other 
representatives, one Vas Ko HU. the Honorary SecreUry, 
Buddha Caya Temple Committee, Burma, who was deputed 
by the Committee and the other was Dharma Adityc Dharma- 
chaiyya, Organiser, Buddhopasaka Sam^a. Nepal who was 
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deputed by the MaKe Bodhi Society. These four Buddhists 
formed the Buddhist deleg:eCion at the Belgeum G>ngres$. 

These four delegates had an informsJ intervieV with 
Mahatma Gandhi, the resident of the Congress on the 27th 
December. They represented to him the Buddhists' griev¬ 
ances, namely die rion-restorataon of the most sacre.d temple 
and its adjoining site at Buddha Gaya to the Buddhists, its 
desecration in various ways by the Saivite Mahant 
and bis men, and the need of immediate action which 
the Congress should take in compliance widi the resolution for 
inquiry and report into the question passed by the Gaya and 
Coconada Congress Sessions. The representatives requested 
his permission to move the AJlJndla Congress Committee and 
also the Congress. In reply, Mahabna Gandhi felt the justice 
and need of restoration of the Buddhist Temple and its site 
to the Buddhists, but doubted at first the propriety of moving 
the question before the A. 1. C. Committee and the Congress 
on the ground of there being some opposition from 
the orthodox Hindus. After a detailed explanation by 
the Buddhists, he acceded to the proposal of moving 
the same in the A, 1. C. Committee meeting. Dr. 
Cassius Pereira, the head of the delegation spoke on 
the question, and appealed to the leaders and the 
members to earnestly take up the question as they whole¬ 
heartedly did in the case of the Khilafat and the Akali Move¬ 
ments. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Deshbandhu C. R. Das and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were some of the leaders who supported 
the question. Then the matter as one of the items before the 
Congress was put to vote and it was unanimously passed; but 
the Preadent reserved the decision and Babu Rajendra Prasad 
was again called upon to submit a report on the question 
as early as possible, 

Maha Ba>Ht Society's Wojyc for the Temple, 

As was done in the Coconada Congress. 2,000 booklets 
giving a short history of the Maha Bodhi Temple, and some 
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other curcuUre were distributed to all the leaders and delegates 
of the Congress, during the A. h C. C. meedngB and through¬ 
out the Congress camps and also to the people. 

Meetings and l>ntsvrEws Recapping the Temple. 

A public meeting was held in the Arye Samaj Hall under 
the presidency of Swam! Shraddhananda. hut as there were so 
many meetings going on at the same time, there was a moder¬ 
ate audience. Tlte Buddhist representatives spolte on the 
need of unity between Hindus and Buddhists and urged the 
sympathetic co-epararion of the Hindus in the Buddha Caya 
Temple Restoration Movement, Buddha Gaya pamphlets 
were distributed. The Buddhists' activities were mentioned in 
the Special Conference of the Hindu Sabha. 

The Buddhist representatives were throti^out busy hiter- 
viewing all the leaders and Congress people who had come 
to Belgaum in connection with the Congress, the Special Con¬ 
ference of the AlUIndia Hindu Mahasabha and other Con¬ 
ferences. Swami Shraddhananda, Swami Vishwenanda, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Mr. C. R, Das, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit M. M. 
Mslaviya, and other leading people gave their views m favour 
of restoration of the Temple to the Buddhists. Many of the 
Congress delegates advocated Buddhist control. 

Buddhist Delegation and Swami Viswananoa Cwra and 
Issue an Appeal to the Hindu Community. 

Swami Vishwananda, the President of die Mahavir Dal 
and a Hindu Sanrxyasi of fame as a Satyagrahi leader, came and 
conferred with the Buddhists on the same question. Me said 
that he heard of beef-eating and cow-killing being a common 
custom in Buddhist countries and feared the Hindu community 
would object to the restoration of the Maha Bodhi Temple 
to the Buddhists, on this ground. Dr. Cassius Pereira and 
Mr. A. £. Goonasingha, representing the Ceylonese Buddhists, 
sa'd that beef eating was introduced by the non-Buddhists'in 
Ceylon in recent times and also that as Buddhists, they could 
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not Uke meat unUss free from three faults aa mentioned in the 
Pali Scriptures. Ko Hla, representing Burma, said that in 
Burma too it was recently introduced by the non*Buddhisls 
and as Buddhists, cow^killing Was strictly forbidden to them. 
D. A. Dharmachar37a representing Indian and Nepalese 
Buddhists, referred him to the Buddhist Scriptures in Pali and 
Sanskrit which proved that it was Lord Buddha who saved 
cows and bulls from being killed for food and worship 2,500 
years ago, meat*eatlng ybras strictly prohibited to the Buddhists 
of the pure Mahayana Buddhism and that covr-killing and 
beef-eating axe punishable with death in Nepal. On this, 
Swami Vishwananda asked us to give in writing a circular 
signed by us and said that he would approach every cow-loving 
Hindu with this appeal. He even offered to do satyagraha 
with his retinue. The following appeal was then formed up 
and signed 

Appeal to the Hindu Community. * 

M^e, the undersigned four Buddhists, representative of 
about 13 million Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and Nepal, pro* 
mise the Indian Hindu peoples that, should they obtain for 
us our Holiest Shrine of Buddha Gaya to be In our religious 
control, we promise our Hindu brothers that, in deference to 
their wishes, we will do all We can to move all our peoples 
to give up beef-eating, a practice not originally ours, and 
introduced only by Christian influences on oui peoples. We 
agree that no beef-eater shall be allowed to worship at this 
sacred spot, unless he vows to abstain from this practice. 

We agree that a controlling board of equal numbers of 
Hindus and Buddhists be appointed, provided that the Shrine 
itself shall be presided over by Buddhist Bhikkhus alone. 

Will our Hindu Brothers, who helped the Khilafat move¬ 
ment whose object Is outside the Motherland, not help us, 
whose object lies in India’s very heart? 

Our Hindu brothers worship the Lord Buddha as the 9th 
Avatar, and historically Gautama Buddha is the Greatest Figure 
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in the Motherland. Every Buddhist, whose Pratthana is for the 
Bodhi, looks With lonsiog eyes on Buddha Gaya, where not 
only one Buddha, but every Buddha, past and future, attains 
Enlightenment, for all Buddhas gain their attainment only in 
the Holy Majjhima Desa of India, at the Vajrasane of Gaya. 

Will our Hindu Brothers not join hands with us, and give 
us our Shrine, at which we pledge that all are free to worship, 
the one condition being that Ahimsa shall rule at the Holy 
Site of Him who was Lord of Compassion^ 

Will you turn back your Buddhist Brothers, who, with you, 
in this World, are the sole believers in Karma and Rebirth, 

• -vdien they extend the hand of friendship > 

We give this writing to S'vanai Viawananda, President of 
Maha Vitdal, ^vho will publish this to our Brothers every' 
where. 

(5d.) Dr. Cassius Periera, 

President, Intematione^ Buddhist fire* 
iherhood, Ceylon. 

(Sd.) A. E. Goonednha. 

Ktce-Presid«n<, Cepfon Labour Union 
and K/ce-Presfdent, Gandhi Sangam. 
Ceylon. 

(Sd.) D. A- Dharmacharyya. 

Organiser, Nepal Buddhopasai^ Somgha 
and Representative of Mehat^dhi 
Soetety, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) Maung Hie, 

Secretary, Buddha Gaya Temple 
Committee, Burma. 

This will be a great help to the Hindus in protecting 
the cows or ’ Gomata.* whom they hold so much in reverence. 
In case the Hindus care to have unity with the Buddhists and 
thus effect the abolitron of beef* eating habits introduced 
amongst the Buddhists by the people of the West, the restore* 
3 
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don of the holiest spot of the Buddhists to the 500 rnlUion just 
end true foUowers of Lord Buddha, alone vHll be the best 
greatest and most sacred Vay to this much-needed tefonn. 

D. A, Dharmacharwa, 

Calcutta, 26th Feb., 2466/1925, 


DISCOVERY OF DHARM4 SAMUCCAYA THE COMPENDIUM 
OF BUDDHIST LAW IN NEPAL 

By Dharma Ar>rrYA Dkarmaoharya. 

Pali and Sons^it Suddhtst Scholar, Saptopura Maha Vihara, 
(Asoka) Pattana, Nepal. 

It is now a well-known fact to historians and scholars in 
the Bast and the West that Nepal is renowned as a state 
having records of its earliest associations with Buddha Sasana 

from the time of Vipassi or Vipaewi Buddha to Buddha 
Sakyamuni. She is great as having been the refuge of many 
Sakya and other Indian Buddhists from time to time 
especislly during the inroads of Moslem conoclasts. There 
the former brought with them almost all works forming the 
Buddhist Tripitaka in Sanskrit to Nepal, and consequently 
she is universally known to-day as the gold-mine of ancient 
Indian literature,—the Buddhist literature of historic im- 
pcgfitee. Nepal has been freely and frankly giving 
to .'tne world the memorable records of Buddhist crvi- 
Iisation--a civilisation which has ennobled, uplifted and 
saved 500 millions of people in the world. Her 
principal object js the enlightenment of the people in 
the East and ihjs West alike. For the last IDO years people 
from Europe and America. India and Japan have come to 
Nepal. Western litterateurs like Brian Houghton Hodgson, 

A paper read at (K« Buddhist Lilaratura Sedion of iKe 6uddhi»( 

^nveotloa, 1924, 
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v^ho was tKe fust to introduce BuddKist literature into Europe 
from Nopal, and Prof. Sylvain Levi, Eastern savants like ^of. 
J. Takakusu of Tokyo Imperial Univetsi^ and Rajendra 
Lai MiCra of Bengal, owe their world-wide scholarship to the 
Buddhist literature of Nepal. Nepal can show records of its 
having been possessed of the 64000 divisions of the Dharma 
or Dharmaskandhas which form the Buddhist Tripitaka and 
which Ceylon, Siam and Burma also claim to have. Even a 
once Yaksha country Uke Tibet possesses the sacred works of 
Buddha Sasana. It is, therefore, no wonder that Nepal a 
Buddhist state from the very beginning of its foundation by 
Manjusri, the Chinese BodhisattWa and earlier, as it has 
been, should still continue to impart to the world the ancient 
records of the all-saving Aryan culture. 

A thousand years back Nepal, however, under-went the 
most cruel persecudona at the hsinds of a very hostile Saivite 
sect founded by Senkaiachaiya. It was, as the history of 
Nepal goes, Sankaiacbarya himself who is responsible for the 
destruction of the 64000 works, for the dissolution of the 
Bhikkhu Sangha, for the depraved, decadent character of 
Buddhist life and character in Nepal. Scholars agree when 
they attribute the destruction of Buddhist culture in India to 
Moslem iconoclasm but when they go through the history of 
Nepal, they will come across descriptions of horrible persecu¬ 
tions of the Buddhists by the Saivite Brahmins and rajas. Yet 
great is the power of tolerance and dharma. Inspite of, two 
Sankaracharyas, persecutions, also of some intolerant*Rajas 
from time to time, there is ample literature still available for 
the preservation of which we are all indebted to the strenous 
and tolerant aborts of the Buddhist clergy and laity. That 
irtspite of the Intolerant and cowardly attitudes of saivite priests 
and rulers who came long afterwards and settled in Nepal, 
Buddhist literature has in no way diminished, is evident from 
the many hundreds of palm-leaf and gold-written mss. which 
are discovered every year. It is no wonder that some 10,000 
mss, of which at least *80 per cent, are Buddhistic; were lent 
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to the Bodleian Libraiy of England by the Nepal Government 
more than a decade back. Besides these► each of the approxi¬ 
mately 200 viharas does necessarily keep the Nava Vyakaianas 
or Khandas. the nine sa«e<] works of the Buddha religion in 
Nepal, besides many other texts. Again there are some 30 
lakhs of people vKo are real Buddhists including Saivites who 
worthip Lord Buddha and a great majority of them do keep 
not only some or all of the 9 sacred books but many other 
Buddhist texts including Buddhist Tantrashastras. It is these 
people who, being professed followers of the alJ'proselytismg 
Mahaysna Buddhism, have given their old and new mss, so 
that the non-Buddhist world may be enlightened with the 
ali-raving knowledge of Lord Buddha. 

Effect of Persecution and want of Buddhist Education. 

Now the results of occasional persecutions by the 
Samte priests, and of the complete indiEerence shown 
by the Gurkhas since theh occupation of Nepal in 
1 758, towards the encouragement of Buddhist studies 
have been that the once devout followers of Buddha 
dharma are now erigrcssed in corrupt and un-Buddhiatic 
lokachara ; the Buddha Sangha has become nominal, bhikkhus 
and bhikkunis are living as householders in viharas, and people 
have been suffering too much for want of Buddhist 
education. U^lhin the last 3 years people have gradually 
come to consciousness. Tbey are now taking a little interest 
in their religion. A certain number of people are now very 
eager to understand the true way lo a happy worldly life, 
and to Nirvana. The state discouragement of Sanskrit and 
Biiddhist education, the diy. philoaophical nature of the 
Mahayana texts, the disappearance of monastic education 
nmong the Buddhist laity and clergy, the existence of Jataka 
and other popular tales, dramas, songs and hymns, history of 
Nepal etc. in NepaK, or according to seme Newari. the lingua 
franca of the more civ’lised. industrial, educated, artisan, com* 
m^cial and agricultural classes of the people are some of the 
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principal causes of the growing Illiteracy among the Buddhiat 
people. 

So the only ways of promoting lileraoy amongst them 
are the much-needed diBcovejy of some Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts, the language of which muet be practical, the translation 
of the texts into Nepalese and the publication of cheap books 
on the principal tcxu of the Aryadhaima preached by Lord 
Buddha, 

How THE Dkarma Samuccaya was Discovered. 

Fortunately in April 1922, an original palm-leaf Buddhist 
manuscript was discovered in the house of a Buddhist house¬ 
holder in Katmandu, the present metropolis of Nepal. It 
Was Pandit Siddhi Harsha Vajacharya, Teacher of Nepalese 
and Buddhist works in the Katmandu State Library School, 
who rescued the rr\ss. from neglect, and showed the same to 
me. As 1 went through it, I felt myself happy that a much- 
needed work was now before us, and considered it my duty to 
have it published for the enlightenment of the people in my 
own state and abroad. 

Details of the Mss. 

The ms. is written on palro-leaves, size 12 ins. by 2J4 ins. 
ir) an ancient Nepalese Bhujimo character which is the 3rd of 
the 13. or according to some, IS characters recognised in 
Nepal. The style of writing is uniform and exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful which few scribes of to-day can re*write. 

The ms. consists of 106 leaves, carefully preserved. 6 lines 
in a page, (63 letters in a line). The leaves have been con- 
rxected by means of a cord pierced through the middle-'ei 
system which prevailed 800 yean back and earlier when palm- 
leaf writing was In vogue. It ts, however, very unfortunate 
to And that inspite of precaut'ons taken to preserve the leaves 
intact, leaves Nos. 49, 53—57, 66 and 81 are missing. Care- 
lessnees is the cause of it. The appearance of the mss. shows 
its originality and freshness, sllhough a few leaves are tom, 
defaced and illegible. 
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The name of the ms. is Dharme-samuccaye, or 
the compendium of Buddhist LaV. The object of the 
compder Avalokita Simha, was to eifect the enlighten¬ 
ment of the world. With that view he had collected 
materials from the Saddharmasmrityupasthana Sutia and 
Vtipulyasagaia Sutia. ThU fact has been not only 
dislioctly expressed in the beginning of the Vork but also in 
the colophon. At the close of the text is given another couplet 
which expresses that the work has been compiled with extracts 
from the above texts and ends with the hope that the merit 
won may better enable the people to get rid of their miseries 
and to see eye to eye the necessity of following Jina, the 
Dirrpeller of darkness* after their long disputations. Then 
follows a line in whl^ is described the full name of the work 
as Dharma Samuccayanama Dharmaparyyaya. 

Then comes the name of the compiler* Bhikshu Avalokita 
Simha who describes himself as having deduced materials or 
compiled the work from the Vaipulyamahagambhirodadhi 
Sutra. 

(To he confinued.) 


KARMIC LAV 

Part ), 

What happens after death is a momentous question* its 
signiRcance cannot be over rated. From the remotest times 
the question has been receiving closest attention, but hae defied 
a convincing solution. Phdcscphers* Scientific men* Theolo' 
gians and a number of Inquirers have been devoting their dme 
to the subject, but the matter has not advanced beyond 
theories. 

We shall not here state what ancient Egyptians* Chaldeans 
and other ancients thought of sov.l or its reincarnation. We will 
place before the reader some ideas of living nations. 

(c) The Semitic Idea of a soul is. that a subtle subtance 
called "sour* survives death. That all souls of the 
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dead from tKe day creati&n axe indefinitely awaiting 
judgment l>y Cod on what ia called '"The Day o( 
Judgment." when all the dead be leeorxected to 
enjoy the fruiCa of their good deeds and suiler for their 
bad deeds. Till then all soula will have to be in a 
state of abeyance. We do not know when man in hU 
present shape came into being. Imagination will not 
bear the strain of calculation of the number of all the 
dead, even on a rough estimate. On our diminutive 
globe about a hundred thousand die and about 87.000 
babies are born every day. (Flamarion's Mystery of 
Wealth. Vol. 11 p. 301. 374). 

In this theory there is. of course, no place for leoncama' 
tion. There is a religious basis for thia theory and to avoid 
religious controversy we will dismiss the theory with only one 
remark that Seoiidc religions do not furnish us with any clear 
notions in respect of a most subtle thing called by different 
names in the Scriptures and called "soul" in the English 
language. 

(M We shall next place before the reader Aryan theory 
i.e, what do the Hindu, Jain and Buddhist philosophies 

say on the subject of Karma as a determining factor for 
future existence. The following quotation gives us a 
fairly expressive idea of the above schools of thought. 

"The PuTva-mimansa differs from the Uttara* 
mimansa in not recognising an Ultiroate Being the 
Paramatma. The Sankbya and the Yoga again 
dlfier from the Vedanta in admitting the Plurality 
of souls. The Nyaya and the Vaiseshika are 
opposed to the Sankhya and the Yoga in as much 
as the former invest the souls with attributes 
(Ganns). The Jaina philosophy again differs from 
the Nyaya and the Vaiseshika in holding that the 
attributes of the soul pertain to its very essence 
and modify its nali're from time to time. The 
Buddhist philosophy lastly is characterised by Its 
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non*recogTiiEion of a permanent psyciiical subs’ 
tance. But all these systems of Indian thought, 
different as they are from each other, are agreed 
on the doctrine of Karma—the doctrine "What 
one soweth, that shall he also reap”. 

”The Vedanta Is engrossed with the discussion 
of the nature of the one arid the second—less 
Brahma and Is not much concerned with the nature 
of Karma. So is the case with the Sankhya and 
the Yoga too. The Vaiaeshika philosophy also 
dcea net enter into the spirit of Karrna. All these 
systems take for granted that the Kaima is sure to 
be attended with its fruit, or in other words, that 
a man is made by his previous Karmas but none of 
them seriously attempt to discuss the nature of 
Karoia itself. 

“Corning to the second point oiz., the mode 
of operation of the Karma, we find that here also 
the Buddhist philosophers attribute to it absolute 
independence—independence in the sense of 
unfettered self’determ'nation. The Karma accord’ 
ing to the Nyaya philosophers, is joined to ita 
effect by the agency of Cod. The Buddhists 
repudiate the idea of God and hold that Karma 
itself produces its own effect. The Jaina philo* 
sophers also, as we have seen, maintained the 
independent agency of the Karma. But the 
Buddhist theory gives an absolutely free-hand 
to the Karma. According to the Jaina philO’ 
sophy, the Karma’vargana must be modified 
and with it, the nature of the psychical substance 
also must be modihed. before the “Karma FaJa” 
could emerge. In the Buddhist philosophy there 
is no such limitation in the eperadon of the law of 
Karma. No medium, no mediation, the Karma 
itself directly produces the effect, “To sum up,— 
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Karma In th« Nyaya pKllosophy Is an act. 
dependent on the doer for itt being and on God 
for its connection vdth the effect. In the Jaina 
philosophy, it U a substance and ia consequently 
independent of the doer. Jainism repudiates the 
doctrine of God and thus makes its operation free 
from the inten'ention of an outside agency. 
According to the Buddhist. Karma is a law the 
Karya-Karma-bhave. the Law of Giusality itself. 
Buddhism does away with all sorts of immutable 
stereotyped substances; the Gismos is a Aow, a 
'Continuum—all the phenomena and the so called 
substances are momenta or passing points in the 
Aowing stream. By identifying the Karma with 
the Law of Causality. Buddhism not only made 
Karma absolutely independent but made all 
things and phenomena, subservient to it. It is 
the law. universal end supreme. As regards iu 
operation, it is not dependent on an outside 
agency, nor is its operation hampered in (he least 
by its being a definite concrete and ponderable 
substance. According to the philosophy of 
Buddha, the Karma is absolutely self-determined. 
The so called Fala of the second moment is the 
direct effect of the fact of the hrst moment. It is 
thus that tbe doctrine of the inexorableness of 
Karma, gets its unfrequented recogrution and 
reasoned elaboration in the philosophy of the 
Buddhists. ” 

(Extracts from a paper read by H. fihatta- 
charya at Buddhist Convention May, 1924. 
Mahabodhi Journal February, 1925, p. 75) 

(c) The above quotations give us some idea of Karma 
or the Karmic Law, The difficulty arises in its 
application, Hindus believe in the survival after death 
of a subtle thing called. Atma which is supposed to 
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emanate from the supreme Atman cilled Paratm&n 
a drop sepaxating from an ocean. The theory is 
that after the dissolution of the physical bo4y, the 
Atman is reborn in another physical body in order to 
reap the fruits of its deeds in Its past life. This 
re^incamation tabes place in another human body, 
though some Hindus believe it to take place sometime^ 
in a subhuman body. Barring some rare instances, 
memories of past life are not preserved in the 
reincarnated body. It is not stated, with any clearness 
or precision, where does the soul of a dead person 
remairr before reincarnation, nor are we told the details 
of particular deeds entailing particular results in the 
shape of rewards or punishments. It is supposed that 
by some mysterious working of the Karmic Law 
rewards and punishments are adjusted the disparities 
and differences in human life, calamities and 
prosperities of individuals ostensibly in-expUcable on 
any other hypothesis, are supposed to be due to past 
actions. This theory has a s&ong hold on Hindu 
mind, it does not stand in need of demonstration. It 
is the bads of their ethics. It gives consolation to 
many a distressed mind and keeps the suffering 
humanity contented. It certainly possesses great 
fascination. Psychical societies of modern days lend 
support to it to a certain extent. Westerners too are 
evincing great interest in it. e.g., the quotation below 
will show how it is capturing European scholars, 
'ReincarnaKon. which would seem to be the general 
law. does not take place immediately. Perhaps the 
higher spirits soar of themselves and without delay to 
the other worlds for which thdr evolution has fitted 

them.The ethical world as we have said is 

governed by law as is the physical world. Re-incar- 
nation may not occur at once. 

' Our life after death wrill vary according to our 
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preparation (or it.Re •incarnation is bound up with 

intellectual and moral qualities. There is no reason 
(or thinJcIng that reincarnations of the human soul are 
limited to our planet, nor is it unsdentihc to attribute 
to psychic monads the (acuity of vo3'a^ns: throug^h the 
immensities of space of passing: from one plar>et to 
another.'* fC. Flammario’s Mystery of Death Vol. HI 
p. 365-390). 

This Hindu theory presumes the personality, of the 
individual who is dead, in his soul which never dies. It has 
according to the rule o( Karmic Law to enter another physical 
body and cycles of lives have to be lived and good deeds 
performed before it is emancipated from rebirth, which means 
reabsorption o( the part into the whole from which it had 
emanated. A keen critic o( the theory demands some cogent 
proof to prove this dogmatic assertion. Investigation into this 
theory is going on and the last word has not yet been 
pronoi'nced by European investigators, to whom certain 
phenomena inexplicable on physical grounds cause great 
perplexity. What a man of science observes Is that life be-gets 
life, the progeny of an ancestor presents marvellous traits 
mental and physical whi^ are expressed in the word MeredUy, 
He observes that a living mechanism at lest ceases to be an 
automaton. 

Be It as it may. the theory Is nevertheless very plausible. 
But when one examines the Buddhistic theory he is still more 
bewildered because according to it there is no such thing as 
Atman (though there are two Buddhist sects that believe in the 
Atman surviving death) and consequently no personality, and 
therefore, even if a force of some sort £nds fitting material for 
rebirth where is the ethical basis for this process? Let us 
now try to grasp the theory itself as presented by some teamed 
writers on Buddhism. 

’ ‘The Hindus believed then, and atill believe In 
u^^l^j^p^chosls and conrider it the only compensating 
justice. They sec that the malefactor often lives 
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happily while the goood man perUKes miaerably and 
their sense of justice demands to know the reason for 
this seeming injustice. They conclude therefore, that 
the malefector enjoys now the effect of his good deeds 
in former fives and that the good man suffers on 
account of bad deeds done in former lives. And so 
they assert that the soul after the death of the body 
wanders from body to body, to human, animal or 
superhuman, according to an exact law of justice, 
"But because the Buddha denies such an immortal soul, 
he logically also denies the reincarnation or rebirth of 
the soul. Of course he does ru>t deny psychic 
processes, such as feelings, ideas, emotions, the will, 
etc., but only the so called soul, that certain immaterial 
something that is said to lie behind these psychic 
processes and to produce them, that after the death of 
the body Hies to another place, heaven or Kell, there 
to live eternally. But as he was convinced that the 
Law of Causality operates not only in the material 
World but in the entire universe, therefore also in the 
ethical one. he did not totally reject this idea, but 
taught a kind of rebirth in the following manner 
Life has not only a materiai but also another cause. 
This cause is the thirst, the force which we came to 
know as the cause of suffering in the second noble 
truth. Modem science also teaches that the amount 
of matter and force, substance and energy in the 
universe always remains constant, that they only 
change their form and activity, but the mass of each 
neither increases nor diminishes. As long as this 
thirst perseveres as cause, so long it must act and 
produce its effect. And when the material base in 
which it acts dissolves in death, this force must enter 
some other suitable material in order to be able to 
continue working. A rrew jiving being arises, and this 
process of arising and dissolving repeats itself as long 
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a$ tKe cause persists." (The Buddha and His Doctrine 
by Strauss pages 5B-60). 

It would, therefore, apjMa; at hrrt sight that the fear of 
te-birth which ia the main object of Buddhism to 
escape, can be nothing but a hgment of the imagina' 
tion. If there is nothing ieft over when the 
components of man disperse, there Is nothing to be 
re-born. But this ia not so: and in order to make clear 
the Buddhist theory of re*bijtK reference must be 
made to the meaning of Karma. When a man dies 
there will be left over from his life's activities, so to 
speak, a certain balance of unrequited action. It may 
be good action or it may be bad action: but in 
accordance with the doctrine of Karma reward or 
retribution rnust follow automatically. And it is that 
fundamental necessity which causes a fresh assemblage 
of Skandhas for the working out of the unexhausted 
Karma. Re-birth, then, is a mere manifestation of 
the effects of certain causes. The link betwen death 
and re-birth is impersonal and imponderable. None 
of the words ordinarily used In ihia connection is 
strictly applicable. There can be no re-incamation 
where there is no "being" to lake on flesh. There 
can be no transmigration where there is no entity to 
migrate. "Suppose a man were to light a lamp from 
another lamp, can it be said." asked Naga-sena, 
"that the one transmigrates from, or to, the other? To 
which Milinda the King replied, "Certainly not". 
Just so great King, ia re-birth without transmigration." 

Nevertheless where there Is a "becoming" (Consdous life) 
there is suffering, as stated in the Tirst Noble truth: 
and it matters little to the man who is the ‘dcdm at 
any one given moment, what the previous history-sheet 
of the suffering has been, it Is desirable as a general 
proposition that suffering should cease; and it is to 
this end that Buddha preached. Suppose, then, that 
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by treading the Noble Eightfold Path a man so lives 
that hia Karma works itself out. leaving over no 
balance of unrequited action at the moment of death; 
then ho leaves behind him nothing capable of causing 
a rcassemhlage of the five Skandhas. And he has 
protante reduced the sum total of existence. (Lands 
of the Thundetboll by Lord Ronaldshay p. 59*60). 

In a recent work. ‘‘Gospel of Buddhism.*' Dr. Commar- 
.«namy says 

*’Among the similes most often used we find that of 
flame especially convenient. Life is a flame and 
transmigration, new becoming re-birth la the txans' 
mirting of the flame from one combustible aggregate to 
another, the communicated flame is one and the same 
in the sense of an observed community, but the candle 
is not the same. For. again, we could not offer a 
belter illustration. If a modem instance be permitted, 
than that of a series of Billiard balls in close contact, if 
another ball U rolled against the stationary ball, the 
moving ball will stop dead and the foremost stationary 
bail will move on. Here precisely is Buddhist 
transmigration; the first moving ball does not pass 
over, it remains behind, it dies; but it is undoubtedly 
the movement of that ball, its momentum, its Karma 
and not any newly created movement which is re-bom 
in the foremost ball. Buddhist reincarnation is the 
endless transmission of such an impulse through an 
endless series of forms. Buddhist salvation is the 
coining to understand that the forms, the billiard balls, 
are compound structures subject to decay and that 
nothing is transmitted but an impulse a va a tergo, 
dependent on the heaping up of the past. It i$ a 
man's character and net himself, that goes on. 
(Pages 106 and f07 Commar Swami's Gospel of 
Buddhism.) 

(7 0 fie Conimoed) Sheonakain. 
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ASIAHC GREATNESS 

PoPULABriY OF Indian Art in America. 

Dt. Coornarasamy, Curator of the Indian Art Section in the 
Museum of Boston, America, came from Ceylon and delivered 
a very interesting and inspiring lecture in the Heading Room 
compound to a select audience on last Th\*rsday evening at 
5-30 P.M. In the course of his speech, he said that there were 
many Societies !n England and France taking keen interest in 
studying the art of the East. The histcry of Ait and Sculpture 
was founded upon classic tradition and the history of Europe 
was regarded as the history of the world. But during the past 
50 years and especially for the past 25 years, Europe had 
become conscious of Asiatic greatness and her culture in all 
departments, political, religious, artistic, etc. The India 
Society in London and the Ame Delcricn in Paris consist of 
students of Art holding exhibitions and studying Indian Art. 
The spirit of the Indian civilisaKon would he seen by any one 
who travelled in Japan. China, Cambcdia, Java. Burma, etc. 
In Cambodia and Java there are Hindu and Buddhist temples 
which belonged to the Ballava nilers of the 4th and 3th Century 
A. D. The Javanese, who ere now Mahomedans, actively 
patronise the dramas from the stories from the Raraayana and 
the Mahabharatha. 

Turning to America, the lecturer said that in Boston which 
is famous for the great museums of the world, one special 
section was devoted to Indian Art under the supervision of the 
lecturer himself and said that they must recotnise and realise 
the enterprise, originality and the lack of prejudice on the part 
of the trustees of such a Museum and who showed so much 
interest in the Art of this country ; and the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan section was the most representative of Indian Art 
in America at the present day. 

The Art of a country, he said, is not an isobted phene- 
menon but is one of the many expressions of the life of the 
country. There was race consciousness in the old Indian Art 
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but th© modern Western Arl Is individuaUatic with no tradition 
to guide them. The Western Artist claimed to have some 
special mspitalion and their production was a lamentable 
exhibition of Ahamkara. Art reached Its climax in the Gupta 
and PalJava periods but now there was a lack of vitality. The 
lecturer said he came specially to see the art of drama and 
Abhmayacn and was sorry Co see it had been neglected. 

After a vote of thanks the meeting terminated. 

—The Bengalev. February, 21, 1925, 


CASTE 

A writer under the penname of X has contributed the 
third of hia series of articles on "Social Ufe in Buddhlsdc age" 
in the Modern Review for January, 1925. 

Hindus are now awakened to the Slgnlhcance of uniflca* 
tion of Hindu population, but perhaps they do not realize 
the Colossal task before them, hampered as they are them* 
selves with ao many cumbersome disabilities, how can they 
overcome the impediments in their way. 

\ give below an extract from a valuable contribution 
which presents the easiest solution for the dlDiculty. 

Sheonaaain. 

Extract from "Social life in the Buddhbtic age" Modern 
Review January 1925, p. 142, 

"As to the position of the different castes among them¬ 
selves, we get sufficient indications in the Jataka Stories to 
lead to the conclusion that Cobblers, Sweepers and out castes 
(VI 542) ranked with ChandaJas and Pukkusas amongst the 
lowest castes of Society. In regard to the position assigned 
CO these castes or their prototypes, Brahmlnism seems to have 
changed little since those times. But the Innumerable inter¬ 
mediate castes of which v/e read in the census reports are a 
comparatively recent creation, unknown In Buddha's tame, 
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Had the caste divisions continued, on tKe whole, to be as 
simple as they were in the beginning of the Buddhistic period, 
all the complexities of our modem life and the problems they 
have given rise to. such as those of inter caste unity and the 
reduction of the entire Hindu population to a homogeneous 
naticn would have been comparatively easy of solution and 
they would not have presented the well-nigh insurmountable 
difficulties which now block oux path. Buddha's rational 
code of ethics and His doctrine of equality of man would now 
be of immense benefit not only to the social but the political 
regeneration of our country, and his teachings on the institu¬ 
tion of caste have therefore a special value for us. X in 
Modern Reoiew, January 1925, p, 142'“ 


THE ALL KERALA BUDDHIST CONFERENCE, CALICUT. 

The AH Kerala Buddhist Conference met on the 9Th Febru¬ 
ary 1925 in a beautiful and spacious pandal erected specially for 
the occasion in the Paran Square. Delegates attended from 
varioxis parts of the District and from Cochin and Tianvancore 
and the opening of (he Conference was marked by enthusiastic 
scenes. Mr. Manjeit Rama Iyer who opened the Conference 
delivered a short speech describing the objects of the 
Conference. This was followed by several Melayalam 
speeches from well-known, speakers. Mr. K. Velayudha 
Menon. late of ''Bhajekeralam.'* made an impassioned 
speech dealing with the disabilities and corruptions inherent 
in the caste ridden Hinduism of to-day. He was followed by 
Swami Sathya Vratha whose witty and eloquent utterance was 
hoard with rapt attention by the assembled audience. He 
pointed out how thousands of Hindus had really no place in 
their religion as the Samskaras and other privileges of a Hindu 
wore confined to the first three vamas and not to Sudras to 
whom the large majority of Hindus belong. Vagbhatanandan 
V, K. Gurukkal then followed with an exKoitadon to the 
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ftudi«nce Co follow the steps of Lord Buddha. There was no 
difference between the higher teaching of Hinduism and the 
higher teaching of Buddhism. Mr. K. Ayyappan's speech 
dealt with the social advantages which Buddhism could confer 
on the liltreaCed and oppressed classes of Malabar because 
Buddha emphatically asserted the equaUty of all men and thus 
enhanced the self-respect of humanity for Itself. He pointed 
out chat Buddhism had a special place in removing the diverse 
disabilities of the non-caste-Hlndus of Kerala. This was 
followed by an eloquent peroration from Mr. Manjeri Rama 
Iyer which brought the proceedings to a dose. 

The Conference continued the next morning at S A.M., 
under the presidency of Mr. C. Jinarajadasa. M.A., (Cantab) the 
President-elect. Several prominent gentlemen and ladles of 
the station were present and took part in the ceremony of 
taking ''Panchaslla" which was administered to those present 
by Bhikkhu Jinavamsa Swami of Ceylon. The scene was most 
inspiring. Brahnuns, Naire. ThIyyaSi Christians, men and 
women—all sat together on the floor and repeated the holy 
precepts of the Buddha before an interested and sympathetic 
audience. The meeting then commenced with the reading of 
a Welcome Address by Mr. £. K. Ayyakkulti. B.A.. District 
Judge. Cochin State. After this Mr. Jinarajadasa delivered an 
address on the significance of the *'PanchasIla'* which was a 
pledge taken by each man to himself. He dwelt upon the 
democratic quality of Buddhism as a religion which spread the 
doctrines of Hinduism that were originally confined to the few. 
the twice born or Dwijas, among the many. A democratic 
India required a democratic religion. ITie flrst great Indian 
Empire known to history was the Empire of Asoka. Buddhism 
stood for unity. The principles for which it stood were the 
principles of brotherhood and equality. Buddhism Was 
antagonistic to no religion. Hindus. Muhammadans and 
Qmstians all could take the "Panchasila" and herein lay its 
great and dominating message to the Present. Buddha 
troubled himself with no abstruse problems of metaphysics or 
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philotophy but enunciated broad and Kumanitarion ideals of 
conduct which appealed to all men and women. The 
Conference then adjourned and met again at noon to 
transact the business. A Kerala Buddhist Association was 
formed of which Mr, Jinarajadasa was elected Honorary 
Prewdent and Mr, C, Krishnan the President. Mr. Ayyakutti. 
District Judge, was elected Vice'PresideiU. Messrs. Rama 
Iyer and Ayyappan were elected Secretaries. Members were 
enlisted. Then the Conference again met and Malayalam 
speeches followed by Dr, T R, N. Das, Messrs, Kottai 
Kumaran from Malappuram, T. K. Chami andK. T. Madhavan 
from Palghat, M. Sankaran Namblar from Badagara, 
Manikam Vydier from Valapad and speeches were also made 
by Messrs. Rama Iyer, Vagbhatananda, V. K. CurukkaJ, 
Swami Satyavratha and Mr. K. Ayyappan, who dwelt on die 
various aspects of Buddhism. Mr. Earnest Kiik then asked 
the audience to follow the prindplcs of Buddhism which were 
opposed to violence unlike Christianity and even Hinduism, 
Buddhism had a clear record for non-violence and it was a 
democratic religion. He, however, wanted that enthusiasm for 
the new religion should not make them hostile to people belong¬ 
ing to other creeds. Mr. KozipilUl Parameswara Kurup. the 
well-known Malayalam poet, recited slokas in commemoration 
of the occasion composed by him. This was followed \>y a 
short and earnest speech by Mrs. Jinarajadasa who dealt upon 
the equality admitted to women under Buddhism. Buddha 
allowed women to take the yellow robe equally with men. 
This was another aspect of the democratic quality of Buddhism. 
This speech was followed by the presidential address, a 
w^hty utterance in the course of which the president 
pointed out the special place which Buddhism occupied in the 
History of Indian Thought. Hinduism consisted of a ritualistic 
element and of a philosophical element. On the ritualistic 
side Hinduism was opposed to free thought and was limited 
by the Smrithees. Sastras and other authorities. On the 
philosophical side Hinduism was magnilicent in the broad 
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universality of its outlook and ideals. But before Buddha. 
retualisHc Hinduism had developed abuses and was pressing 
particularly hard on the masses. Buddha's special mission lay 
in making the doctrines of philosophical Hinduism part of the 
spiritual heritage of the ordinary man. He reiterated the 
democratic character of the Buddha’s creed which made no 
difference between man and man. Upali rht barber was as 
much entitled to Nirvana as a man belonging to the high caste. 
He emphasised the Ideas of tolerance, gentleness and peace 
which were bound up With the creed of the Buddha and 
wished that the work now begun In Kerala would grow til] 
the inhuence of Buddha's teachings permeated men's minds 
and changed their attitude towards one another Into one of 
biotherUness and love. Mr, Manjeri Rama Iyer then thanked 
the President and the other speakers for their services in 
(ormection with the Corderence and Mr. C. Krlshnan garlanded 
the president while Mrs. Jinarajadasa was presented with 
flowers by Mr. Rame Iyer, After this a photograph of the 
Kerala Buddhist Association was taken. Thus ended an 
(inique cession of the Kerala Buddhist Conference, the hist of 
its kind on this Coa^, 


Mr. HALDAR CONFUSES THE ISSUE 

To the Editor of the Maha Bodhi Journal. 

'Sir, 

In your October number, which has just reached me, f 
am struck by the tissue of ilhconsidered statements under the 
title: “My Experience of the Theosophlcal Society"; an 
article which concludes with a quotation to the eflect that 
people will be misled “until each one has learned to believe 
no doctrine, statement, alleged fact, or proposition whatso¬ 
ever until it has been proved by evidence which appears 
suiflcient to himself.'* Mr, Haidar hardly follows this dictum. 
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Uowever, unlese tKe '^evidence whicK appears suRidant to 
KimselF” U based upon prejudice alone. His statements are 
specially mischievous in these days of hutried and cursoiy 
reading, for they pretend to set forth as facts beyond dispute 
what axe but Himsy indictments, unsupported by any examina* 
tion of evidence. 

From the doubts of a cultured Bengali gentleman he 
deduces fraud in H. P. Blavatsky's phenomena: having in 
the previous paragraph (p. 504) shown that the Hindus* 
intense religious exclusiveness and reliance on tradidonal 
faith and authority have drawn away attention from reason 
and the exercise of independent judgment, A little coherent 
thinking shovi's how aptly this explanation appKes to the 
sc^dcism of the Ber^gali who “quietly withdrew*' from the 
T. S. Natural jealous prejudice against a western MIechchha 
woman's claim to be the agent of their (the Hindus') ancient 
Rishis makes the viewa of this gentleman as likely to be 
coloured by preconceptions as were those of the Christian 
Missionaries, whose plots made an easy dupe of the youog 
man sent out to India by the Society of Psychical Research 
to investigate H. P. Blavatsky's phenomena. The S. P. R. 
Committee appointed for this work never fulfilled its duty of 
testing the reliability of the source of its agent's report, but 
accepted the cooked'Up evidence of a pair of scheming, dis¬ 
affected, T. S. employees in the pay of Scotch missionaries. 
(See F, Hartmann’s “Report of a Nine Months' stay at Adyar 
Headquaters T. S.’’) 

Mr. Haidar's pat statement Sis to an alleged *'confession” 
of H. P. Blavatsky is based upon the forgeries of one of these 
rascals-expert opinion as to forgery, although ddy given by 
handwriting experts of repute, Was suppressed in the final 
report in favour of the opposite view which agreed better 
with the case made out by the S, P, R. agent. 

Another example of Mr. Haidar’s baseless ar^d unfair 
conclusions is in regard to a plagarism which appeared in the 
first edition of Mr. Snnett's “Occult World'’ and was 
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"quiecly omitted" from subsequent editioTXS (analo^us to the 
"quiet wichdrawar’ of the Bengali gentleman from the T, S., 
the implicatioD in both cases being that fraud could not be 
disproved.) 

THE MAHATMA LETTERS TO A. P. SINNE7T, which 

has been out for nearly a year, deals very fully Vith the 
Kiddle incident, page 420 et seq, and this same Letter, XCIII, 
covers what Mr. Haidar says of Secret Doctrine so-called 
plagarisms. 

A student of the occult knows well that the manipulation 
of finer forces of nature than we are conversant with is part 
of the power acquired by the Adept, and this Letter gives us 
a glimpse of that power put in action. In no sense is it 
miraculous and it is even subject to eirors of transmission. 

Complete disbelief in occult modes of acquiring or trans- 
mitiing knowledge is understandable in a materialist pur sang, 
^although he ina«' be hard put to it to accomu otherwise for 
the whole ’^miracle" of the writing of The Secret Etectrino— 
done by H. P. B. when far away from access to Libraries and 
other outer sources of information, yet this wodt gives accurate 
references and quotations upon an enormous diversity of 
subjects. UrJess her own explanation as to the acquirement 
of her knowledge is accepted, the writing of isis Unveiled 
and The Secret Doctrine makes of her personalia a pheno* 
menon far surpassing anything connected with sliding panels 
and forged letters. 

However, the materialist gets around all this by the 
simple method of ignoring it—when he does not distort truth 
to suit his preconceived notions. One is inclined to put Mr. 
Haidar in this category by reason of the contradictions staring 
at one In his article. 

He recites the numberless fantastic delusions by which 
the leaders of the T. &. for the last quarter of a century have 
exploited the credulity of their members, and he does not 
appear to see that the only way to square this with bis praise 
of "the Society's" record in having revealed the lofty truths 
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of OfienCal phtlosopKy and reli^on 19 tK^ perfectly obviou9 
«»pUnati6n that it wm H. P. Biavatsky, (and nol the Society) 
who, 99 agent of the Cuetodians of the Ancient \(^»doin sup¬ 
plied a key» not furnished by the Orientalists, to the sacred 
books, and explained the symbols and the lofty ideals of the 
philosophy a$ they had never before been given publicly. 

And not only was the Light frcni the East shed upon the 
West, but the Hindus and Buddhists of sufficiently open mind 
were aroused by H. P. BUvatsky and the forces moving 
behind her to a deeper and more vital appreciation of their 
own great storehouee of spiritual knowledge. 

But let Mr. Haidar, or anyone else, point to any leader 
of the T. S. whose efforts in this direction have not dropped 
to the level of the grotesque. How, then, may “the Society” 
be given credit for this work? 

H, P. Blavatsky. as the selected and prepared instrument 
was trained m Tibet by those who, if we accept Theosophy 
at all. we know to be its inspiration, and in this she stood 
alone, for no other has been so trained. 

In THE MAHATMA LETTERS, p. 263, it is said of 
H. P. B. that: “just as she was there was no second to her 
living fit for this work”~she was in a class by herself. Fail¬ 
ing to recognize this cardinal fact some of her pupils, begin¬ 
ning with Mrs. Besant and Judge, believed that her mantle 
fell upon them, and that they, in their turn, became the 
mouthpiece of the highest Initiates. 

This delusion opened the door to “the dark shadow 
following all innovations,” whose destructive work caused 
forgetfulness of one of the fundamental laws of the ancient 
teaching_the law of Cycles. It was forgotten that the out¬ 

going impulse (wh’ch is taken advantage of to benefit the race 
in the last quarter of every century) having run its course when 
H. P. B. was withdrawn, the receding wave could bring no 
further inspiration of a direct nature from the quarter fhaf 
8eek9 redeem hurnanity- It was now the time for assimila¬ 
tion and for interior efforts to understand the Message and to 
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spread it as originally given» without it being added to, or 
taken from, in the smallest degree. But power and aelf* 
glorihcation on the outer planes could not be foregone by 
deluded disciples, Cycle or no Cycle,—Result'^death and dis¬ 
integration of the T. S. a$ a spiritual force. 

But H. P, Blavatsky's work can not die—Witness the 
remarkable and almost daily cordarmadons. by archasological 
and other scientific research, of statements considered by the 
scienliBc men of 40 years ago as all moonshine, when they 
appeared in The Secret Doctrine. 

Mr. Haidar seems to he out of touch with these proofs 
of the truth of what was given out through H. P. Blavataky 
—and when he criticizes her response to the call for pKeno* 
mens (which he miscalls "occultism*’) he entirely confuses the 
issue. I would recommend him to read H. P. Blavatsky's 
OCCULTISM VERSUS THE OCCULT ARTS and to ufce 

note that the disasters following the production of phenomena 
are to be put at the door of the materialists who demanded 
"signs and wonders", having no capacity for the recognition 
of the ideal of Brotherhood, and are not attributable to H. P. 
Blavatsky, who. within well defined limits was obliged to give 
what was asked for, 

1 protest against Mr. Haidar's indiscriminate grouping of 
the "Mother and Creator" of the TKeosophical Society with 
her unworthy followers ; hut neither the vain-glorious folly 
of these followers nor ihe shallow scepticism which repudiates 
what it cannot understand, wlU ever touch the bed-rock of 
Esoteric Buddhism upon which the Message of H, P. Blavatsky 
is founded. 

Believe me, etc.. 

H. Henderson- 

Victoria, B. C- 
Dccemher !$t, 1924. 

[As a sufficient number of letters in reply to Mr. Haidar's 
has appeared in the Maha Bodhi, no more on the aubfect will 
be published.—Eo.] 
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THE BOOK OF THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
(ANGUTTARA.NIKAYA) 

Section of Pentads. 

(PANCAKA-NIPATA) 

ChaPTXR I: On the Pou>er< of the Training.^ 

0) Powers of the Training.(«). 

TKus have I Kea^d. Once upon a time the Exalted One 
wat dwelling in Anadiapindika’s Pleeauie^pairk at Jeta-grove. 
TKen the Exalted One addressed the brethren, ’O brethren.’ 
The brethren responded to the Exalted One, *Yea, Lord.' 
Tlie Exalted One spake thus:'^ 

Brethren, there are these hve powers of the training. 
What five? The power of faith, the pow«r of conscientoua* 
ness, the power of fear of blame, the power of energy and 
the power of wisdom, 

Indeed, brethren., theae are the five powers of the trail)' 
ing. Therefore brethren, thus should you train yourselves:— 

Let us be endowed with the power of the training In 
faith, let us be endowed with the power of the training in 
conscientiousness. let ua be endowed with the power of the 
training in the fear of blame, let us be endowed with the 
power of the training in energy and let us be endowed with 
the power of the training in wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, you should thus train yourselves. 

(2) Powers of the TRADifNC. (b). 

Brethren, there are these five powers of the training. 
What are the five? The power of faith, the power of con¬ 
scientiousness. the power of fear of blame, the power of 
energy and the power of wisdom. Brethren, what Is the 
power of faith ? 

Herein, brethren, the Srtysn disciple is full of faith, and 
believes in the supreme enlightenment of the Tatbsgata thus:— 

1Mven A nf9-/tagtala. Tbe vho has 

attained to fruition ef Arahaiuahip, ia called l.«. 'ona wKo li no 

loBgar a Uarner.’ See-Dha. 354. E^p. 1^. 

6 
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This ia He, Ihe Holy One, the Exalted One, the Supremely 
Awakened One, the Perfect in Knowledge and Conduct, the 
Auspicious One, the Knower of all the worlds, the Incompar¬ 
able Trainer of men, the Teacher of gods and men, the 
Awakened, the Holy One, This, brethren, is said to be the 
power of faith. Brethren, what is the power of conscientious* 
nes8> 

Herein, brethren, the Sriyan disciple feels conscientious 
scruple and is ashamed of misconduct by deed, misconduct by 
word and misconduct by thought, and is aUo ashamed of attain* 
ing evil and sinful conditions. This, brethren, is said to be the 
power of conscientiousness. Brethren, what is the power of 
fear of hlame ? 

Herein, brethren, the Iriyan disciple entertains fear of 
blame and is afraid of misconduct by deed, misconduct by 
word, misconduct by thought and is also afraid of evil and 
sinful conditions. This, brethren, is said to be the power 
of fear of blame. Breduen, what is the power of energy > 

Herein, brethren, the Iriyan disciple abides strenuous in 
the elitrUTraKon of sinful conditions and in the aciTuisition of 
snentorious conditions, preBervir>g. energetic and unwearied 
in doing good.^ This, brethren, is said to be the power 
of energy. Brethren, What is the power of wisdom? 

Herein, brethren, the iriyan disciple is full of wisdom, 
is endowed with insight into birth and death and with the 
highest penetration, which leads to the complete extinction 
of Hi. This, brethren, is said to be the power of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, these are the Eve poVvers of the train¬ 
ing. ‘Hierefore. brethren, you should thus train yourselves 

Let us be endowed with the power of the training in 
faith, let us be endowed with the power of the training in 
cor'Seierdousoess. let us be endowed with the power of the 
training In fear of blame, let us be endowed with the power 
of the training In energy and let us be endowed with the 
power of the training m wisdom. 

Indeed, brethren, you should thus train yourselves. 

1 S«c A. IV. Oi«p, 2b. DiKoiir«d 
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(3) To Hell and Heaven- 

Brethien, the hrother, who is endowed with five tKiags, 
abides in this Vifc itself full of pain, vexation, dinging and 
distress, and on the dissolubon of body, after death, he should 
expect (to be reborn in) a slate of woe. With what five> 

Herein, brethren, a brother is bereft of faith, is uaeco- 
scientious, U without fear of blame, is indolent, and is wal^ 
out wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, the brother who is endowed with theee 
five things abides in this life itself full of pain, vexation, 
cbnging and distress, and on the dissolution of body, after 
death, he should expect (to be reborn in) a state of woe. 

Brethren, the brother, who is endowed with five things 
abides in this life itself in happiness and free from vexation, 
dinging and diatress, and on the dissolution of body, after 
death, he should expect (to be reborn in) a state of bliss. 
With what five ? 

Herdn, brethren, a brother is full of faith, is eonscienti- 
ous, fears blame, is strenuous and full of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, the brother who is endowed with these 
five things abides in this life itself in happiness and free from 
vexation, dinging and distress, and on the dissoluKon of body, 
after death, he should expect (to be reborn in) a stale of 
bliss. 


(4) Lures to Hell and Heaven. 

Brethren, the brother who is endowed with five things 
is reborn in purgatory, even as a load is laid down. With 
what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother Is bereft of faith, is uncon- 
sclentiovs, is without feat of blame, is indolent and is with¬ 
out wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, the brother who is endowed with these 
five things is reborn in purgatory, even as a load ia laid down. 

Brethren, the brother who is endowed with five things is 
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reborn m heaven, even as a load is laid down. With what 
five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother ia full of faith, is conscientious, 
and fears blame, is strenuous and is full of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, the brother who is endowed with these 
Ave thin^ is reborn in heaven, even as a load is laid down. 

(5) Blame and Praise. 

Indeed, brethierl, whatsoever brother or sister forsaking 
the training falls back to the Ufe of the laity in this life itself, 
meets With five just causes for censure and reproach. What 
are the five ) 

Tlius, indeed, he or she is without faith as regards points 
of 'righteousness. Tlius indeed he or she is unconscientious as 
regards points of righteousness. TTius Indeed he or she is 
without fear of blame as regards points of righteousness. 
Thus indeed he or she Is not strenuous as regards points of 
Kghteousness. Thus indeed, he or she has no wisdom as 
regards points of righteousness. 

Indeed, brethren, whatsoever brother or sister forsaking 
the training falls back to the life of the laity in this life itself 
meets with these five just causes for censure and reproach. 

Indeed, brethren, whatsoever brother or sister, with pain 
and grief and with tearful face weeping, leads a life of pure 
and complete holiness, in this life itself meets with five just 
causes for praise. What are the five? 

Thus indeed, he or she has faith as regards points of 
righteousness. Thus indeed, he or she is conscientious as re¬ 
gards points of righteousness. Thus indeed, he or she has 
fcai of blame as regards points of righteousness. Tbus in¬ 
deed, be or she is strenuous as regards points of righteous¬ 
ness. Thus indeed, he or she has wisdom as regards points 
of righteousness. 

Indeed, brethren, whateoevei brother or sister, with pain 
and grief and with tearful face weeping, leads a life of pure 
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6Ud complete hollnees, in thi$ life itself meets with these five 
j«i8t ceuses for praise. 

(To he confioue^.} 

A. D. Jayasundare. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON OTHER REIIGIONS 

It is an interesting theme to trace the influence of Buddhism 
on the religions it came in contact with. Budddlsm first came 
*n contact with Hinduism, next with Christianity outside India, 
end lastly with Muhammedanism in Central Asia. A short 
summary of its influence on each of these religions wUI not 
be uninteresting'. 

(A) HINDUISM. 

No human being has commanded so much admiration, so 
much reverence as the Buddha. Countless images of his are 
evidence of the fact. His severest critics, whatever they 
think of his system, recognise his majesKc personality. In the 
early days of his mission, he was regarded as an Innovator, 
perhaps a heretic: consequently some fears of disturbance in 
vested Interests were entertained, and radical changes in the 
practices, and the notions of the people were also apprehend' 
ed. After his death he was admitted into the Hindu pantheon 
SbS an Avatar of Vishnu, his doctrine of compassion for human 
aird sub-human life was gradually accepted by the rnajority 
of the population. If religions go by the names of their 
founders, Buddhism has no doubt ceased to ewsl in India but 
if religion means a bundle of certain principles apart from the 
name of the profounder, then Buddhism has not been banished 
from India, After some polemic contests fusion of Hinduism 
and Buddhism at length took place. The authors of Times 
Historian's History mention modern Nepal as ar^ instance 
where Buddha and Hindu Code are being worshipped side by 
side by the followers of both faiths. We find some 
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disparaging references to BuddKa in some Puienas, 6.g.y 
Bhagv/at end Agni and some ocKers but thU early antagonistic 
attitude seems Co have been eventually abandoned. 

We uJdmately find, indeed, in a temple in the south an 
idol of Vishnu with his ten round him, one of whom 

is Buddha (Hindu Iconography Vol, 1 part Ip. 102, plate 23). 
Here is the verdict of history, possibly this may not be 
accepted in its entirety without reserve 

“The only great moral element that has penetrated the 
nature of the Hindu is the spirit of Buddhistic Charity. 
This spirit has even crept into the rigid code invented 
for the pleasures of fantastic cruel Gods, and not for 
the benefit of mankind. It has softened it and added 
precepts of love and liberality to its harsh and severe 
directions. The Buddhistic period was the most moral 
in the history of India, and its beneficial influence still 
makes itself felt** fTimes Historian’s History, p, 548 
Vol. II). 

Professor Rhys Davids considers that the modem 
Huiduiem was evolved out of the contact of Buddhism with 
ancient Hinduism (Sacred Books of Buddhists Vol. II 
Dialogues of Buddha p. 140'143 and p. 165). 

Modem Hindus have now no hesitation in including all 
Buddhists in the compendious term Hindu. The late Mr. 
Justice Telang detected some influence of Buddhistic ideas in 
Bhagwat Gita which he regarded as a post>Buddhistic 
composition. Some other European and Indian scholars are 
also of the same view. The work 1$ a gem wprthy of the 
esteem in which it is held by modem Hindus. A^a Samaj is 
endeavouring to revive ancient Vedic religion as it understands 
it. 


(B) CHRISTIANITY. 

Arthur Little traces almost everything in Christianity 
directly to Buddhism. 1, for one. am not prepared to accept 
all thftt he says without reserve. My own conviction is that 
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the moral teachjns: of Christ might have been to some e^ctent 
influenced hy a sect caUed Essenea in Palestine in his time. 
A description of this sect in contemporary history shows 
marked likeness to Buddhistic Bhikshus in points of teaching, 
manners and habits. It still stands in need of proof whether 
Essenes were really Buddhistic preachers and no others. 
Considering that Asoka had sent Biddhlstic Missionaries in 
those quarters about that time, one should not wonder if the 
moral teachings taught hy these missicnaries were appreciated 
by the founder of Christianity. Professor Mahefli saysi'^ 
''Thus an influence strongly antagonistic to Hellenism was at 
work in the eastern provinces and we may Uke it as probably 
that Buddhist Missionaries preached In Syria two centuries 
before the teaching of Christ (which has so many moral points 
in common) was heard in Northern Palestine. (Alexandnan 
Empire by MahafR. p. 140). 

The following is an interesting contrast between the ritual 
of Romanism and Lamaism. 

"Lamaiszn. indeed with its shaven priests, its bells, and 
rosaries, Its images and holy water and gorgeous 
dresses; its serviee with choirs and processions, and 
creeds and mystic rites and incense in which the laity 
are spectators only; it^ abbots and monks end nuns of 
many grades; Its worship of the double Virgin and of 
the saints and angels, its fasts, confessions and 
its pictures; its huge monasteries and its gorgeous 
Cathedrals, its powerful hierarchy, its cardinals, its 
Pope, bears, outwardly at least, a strong resemblance 
to Romanism inspile of the essential difference of its 
teachings and of its mode of thought," (Manual of 
Buddhism by Rhys Davids p. 250). 

We find further that the Buddha was canonized by certain 
Christians as the following quotations from the same author 
wiU show 

"It is a curious part of the history of the legend of the 
Buddha that it should have been adopted into a 
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Chrielian form by a father of the Christian Church and 
has been found so agreeable to the Catholic lovers of 
saints that the hero of it has been entered in the Roman 
Calendar, and is ordered to be worshipped as a saint 
on every 27th of November, under the title of Saint 
Josaphat. How this came about has been told by 
Professor Max Muller in his paper on the ‘Migration of 
fables' in the 'Contemporary Review’ for July 1870. A 
certain St. John of Damascus, who wrote in the eighth 
century, was the son of Sergius, minister at the Court 
of Khalif Abnansur, St. John became a monk and 
wrote many bocks. Among other works ascribed to 
him is a religious romance called the 'Ufe of Barleam 
and Joseph which has been distinctly proved Co be 
derived, as to the narrative part of it, from the story of 
Buddha, as told in the Jataka commentary, or the Lahtc 
k'irfcra. The Greek text of St. John’s romance will be 
found in Migne's Patrohgy with a Latin translation. 
The bulk of the work consists of long theological and 
moral instructions to the Prince Joasaph by his teacher 
Barlam in the course of which some Buddhistic jatoko 
stories are inserted. As the moral tone of the book, 
which here and there seems to betray Buddhistic 
influence was so popular in the Middle Ages that the 
romance was translated into several European langu¬ 
ages. we need not wonder that the hero Was 
subsequently canonized. ” (Buddhist Manual p. 195). 

1 for one do not hold the view that Christianity ewes 
every thing to Buddhism. My idea is that Christ subdluled 
the doctrine of love namely return good for evil for the Jewish 
doctrine "Eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth" but he 
Steadfastly adhered to Jewish theology. It should be expected 
that excavations in Mesopotamia will throw some light on the 
subject. Among early fathers we know there was a schism 
as t© whether Christ forbade the use of flesh and wine or not 
but except a very microscopic minority the vest majority of 
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Christians hold the opinion that he did not and they act accord' 
ingJy. Whan a religion is split up into a number of seats, its 
original and pristine teaching is naturally obscured and it 
becomes very difiicult to trace its origins. 

(Q (SLAM. 

After the demise of Buddha Buddhism was divided into 
several sects. The important sects were called Mahayana 
(the bigger wheel) and Hinayona the small wheel. The bigger 
school became prevalent in Central Asia, the small wheel in 
the South of India. If 1 am not mtsinfonned orthodox 
Muhammadans do not hnd any basis for Sufism in the Koran 
but Sufis trace in the Koran itself verses supporting their cult. 
It appears that In Central Asia only one class of Muhammadans 
v/as influenced by certain Buddhistic ideas. The writer of the 
article *' Sufism ” in Encyp, Britt, says;— 

"Vigils, fasting, prayer, emotional faith, repetition of 
divine names were practised in early stages in Central 
Asia. Gradually It assumed a panthiestlc tendency due 
to the influence of Buddhism, Christianity and 
Neoplatonism. The influence of Buddhism was how¬ 
ever marked. It flourished in Balkh, Transoxiana and 
Turkistan before the Muhammadan conquest and in 
later times Buddhistic monks carried their religious 
practices and philosophy among the Moslems who had 
settlod in those countries." 

A European scholar contributed a learned paper to the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society In 1904 (page 125) in which 
he tries to prove that "the use of rosaries, which Moslem 
doctors denounced in the beginning as unorthodox, but which 
eventually found acceptance among Moslems, the doctrine of 
Fana (passing away of the individual consciousness to the will 
of God) which is a form of Nirvana and the system of 
Maqamat, stations or stages on the road thereto, which was 
promulgated by Moslem doctors notably by Abu Yazid in 
874 A.D. seem to be of Buddhistic origin." We spoke of 

7 
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a work hy St. joKn called Li(e of Barlam and Joaapb/* TfiU 
author was a minister In the Court of Almunsur. The 
narrative part of it was taken from Buddhistic Jaiako stories. 
Two rrtanuscript copies of the rendering of this religious 
romance into Arabic exist. In 1890 an Indian gentleman in 
H, E. Highness the Nisam's service has given it an Urdu garb 
under the title of '* Buzafus and Balohai.'* This Urdu 
translation has an introduction from the pen of Mr. Abdul 
Azaz Miraz B.A., of Hyderabad (Deccan) wherein he thinks 
Bazafus is a corruption of Bodhistwa and Balohar is no other 
than Barlam. According to Kim Balohar Is a corruption of 
Prohat. My guess js that Barham or Balohar is a corruption 
of Blama which is a Tibetan name for Lama. He. however, 
tries to prove that Munsur got a Buddhist work translated into 
Pehlawi and afterwards Into Arabic and that St. John gave 
it a Christian garb. He further telle us that the romance was 
translated into Hebrew, Armenian, Persian and Abyssinian 
languages and that Shlas greatly appreciated it and that it was 
made use of generally as a work on morals. 

It is an undeniable fact that Sufi9m has flourished in India, 
but It is a mistake to think that Sufism Is derived from Vedanta 
School of Hindoo philosophy. The Sufis when they came 
from Central Asia did not kno^w Sanskrit, nor at that 
time the Hindoo Vedantist knew Arabic. After the 
Sufis had made some converts to Islam in India 

and after some translations of certain works of Hindoo 
philosophy where made, notably by Prince Dara ^ikoh, 
and after some Sub works appeared in Persian 

(which some Hindoos had learnt) there were, no doubt, some 
opportunities for exchange of thought. Vedantists found 
aflinides in Sufism likewise Sufis too found great support for 
their views lo Vedanta. The Buddhism prevalent in Central 
Asia was of the bigger wheel which had more or less imbibed 
some ideas from Vedanta before it travelled to Central Asia. 
It is therefore right to say that Vedanta Influenced Buddhism 
and Buddhism in Central Asia in turn Influenced Moslerp 
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thought so that when Suhsm /ound its way into India it was 
already a developed system. SuJism may be partially likened 
to the A^dwait philosophy (non-dual) of which Shankar was 
an exponent and the orthodox Islam some what resembles the 
Dwait system of Ramanuja. Notwithstanding similarity of* 
some points, the Hindoo philosophies di^er in many material 
particulars from Islamic theology which it is needless to detail. 

Pandit Sheonaraw. 

NOTES & NEWS 

Tlie Anagarika Dharmapala had been on a lecturing tour 
in South Ceylon. Since 1915 there had been no mental 
awakening among the villagers. The Riots of 1915 caused by 
the Mohammedans prostrated the Buddhists. The Government 
took the side of the former and the repressive measures adopted 
by the Court Martial Cnbunal destroyed the spirit of Sinhala 
Buddhists. The Anagarika was then in Calcutta and he was 
prevented from visiting the island \yy order of the Government 
of Ceylon, from 1915 to 1921. In 1913 died another public 
worker. Brahrnachan Harischandra. who was a pupil of the 
Anagarika. The specially designed decorated Caravan of the 
Anagarika facilitated locomotion. The Caravan when on the 
move looks like "Uncle Tom's Cabin" on wheels. It attracted 
the notice of every one. Children, youths, and men woxild 
rush to see it when It was stopped at a village station. One of 
the assistants standing on the steps of the Caravan lectured to 
the people and sold cheap Buddhist pamphlets at cost price. 
The Caravan did the work of an advance Agent, On certain 
days the Anagarika lectured at three different villages, one in 
the noon, another in the afternoon, the lest in the night. 
Great was the enthuuasm of the people marufestcd at the 
lectures. After a period of ten years the people began to see 
the light. The Chrstian missionaries were glad at the indiffer* 
ence of so-called leading Buddhists. Revd. C. B, Ekanayaka, 
a native Christian padre of Colombo, at a missionary 
Conference held recently spoke thus:— 
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expressed Kls pleasure at the note of hope struck by 
the report, the more so because some people talked in a rather 
despondent way about the evangeHatic work of Giristian 
GiurcKes. Personally he did ’not sympathise with this 
despondency, for the evangelistic work in Ceylon wss full of 
hope. It took over 1.000 years to convert the whole of Europe 
to Christianity, and Evangelists had not yet been in the East 
for such a lengthy period. They were gradually putting before 
the people of Ceylon Christian notions and Christian ideals, and 
at the present day Buddhist and Hindu terms and expressions 
were used only to clothe Christian ideas, and all the ancient 
religions of Ceylon were gradually being inoculated, so to 
speak, with Christiania. Fifty years ago non-Chriatlans took 
no interest in their religion. They were slack and indifferent 
and their religious faculty seemed dead. Now. however, diey 
had waken up to the necessity of religion. He expressed the 
hope that when they had explored all the possibilities of their 
own religions they would eventually turn to Oirist as their only 
hope. During the last 50 years, too. there had been a gradual 
decrease of degrading superstitions, and this he put down not 
to the presence of Buddhisrn or Islam in the country, but to the 
fact that Otfistianity was making Itself felt. It would be some 
time yet before the whole of Ceylon was converted, but when 
this was done he was sure that those who had been so hard to 
win over would cling all the more iirtnly to Oirist." 

Ceylon is the,oldest living Centre of Buddhism in the world. 
Two hundred thirty six years after the Pannibbana of our 
Lord, the imperial apostle, the Arhat Mahlnda, the son of the 
great Emperor Asoka, Introduced the Dhamma Into the Island. 
Two years later His sister, the princess SangheinltCa. came to 
Ceylon bringing the Branch of the BodhI Tree from Bodhigaya 
and. had it planted at the City of Anuradhapura. which still 
Nourishes bringing spiritual comfort to millions. 

The Sinhala people lived consecrating themselves for the 
Lord Buddha, observing the precepts for 2358 years, when in 
the year 1815 in the month of February, the Agents of the East 
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]n(3i& Compciny, with the help of [ndian native mercenanes 
attacked the Sinhalese, destroyed their Capital and the King’s 
palace at Kundasala. burnt hundreds of villages, shot thousands 
of innooent people and established British Rule. The people 
did no harm to even sji insect. They loved their religion, they 
observed Aryan customs ; but the brutal selhshness of the 
invaders prompted them to conquer a peaceful people. Then 
came the South Indian Tamils, Mohammadan Hambankarayas 
and European plariters. Since 1&22 Buddhism in the island has 
met with many enemies. Foremoct are the R. C. Christian 
padres and Protestant missionaries f/om all parts of the British 
Empire. Catholic padres from Italy. Belgium, France. Spain. 
Ireland, come to Ceylon to corivert the people into the Catholic 
Church. Churches were built m the name of Italian. Belgian, 
French and Spanish so called saints. Aliens that had nothing 
to do with’Ceylon, whose interests were with their own local 
habitations, have been made to receive the homage of the 
Sinhala people. Pig killing and arrack drinking form the two 
chief habits of the native Catholics. They mostly belong 
to the fisher class. The padres thrive on the deadening 
superstition of the ignorant natives. They are taught nothing 
useful except to recite prayers. The whole thing is disgusting. 
Nothing that U useful is taught to the youths. No technical 
education is ever Imparted in Ceylon either by Government or 
by the missionaries. Both are ignorant of efficient methods. 
The Government officials are like the watch dogs of a revenue 
department. They don’t want to see flie moral and Intellect' 'A 
progress of the people. They sell spirituous liquors to the 
Ignorant villagers. ChristianiQ^, Trade and Politics have formed 
into a Combine in Ceylon to crush the moral progress of the 
Buddhist people. The English educated Buddhists have no 
patriotic love on the poor people. They are themselves 

victims of European materialism. 

• • « • • 

In a publication dated Oct. 1857, under the title of “History 
of India,” the author pves this brief description of Ceylon 
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sdttlemenU which had been tcm from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch» were taken from the Dutch by the English, during 
the time that Lord Hobart was governor of Madras. For a 
time they were allowed to form an appendage to the Madras 
Presidency, and the Company considered that they were to 
enjoy the same sovereignity in Ceylon as they enjoyed in India ; 
but Mr. Pitt's government very soon placed the Ceylon settle¬ 
ment under the direct administration of the Crown, and 
appointed a governor who was altogether independent of the 

authority of the Company.His lordship also showed 

that Ceylon had been properly termed the outwork and bxilwork 
of our Empire in India ; that it was an essential part of our 
strength, and that the proper managerr^ent of its Ovil and 
Military government was of the utmost importance to the 

defence of our continental dominions. 

For the present, the wars against the Qngalese were 
miserably conducted, grave errors were committed by the 
King’s governor, and the King's odiceis commanding in the 
island, and some shameful reverses were sustained by the 

English troops in Ceylon p. 246. Tlie death of the 

King of Kandy gave rise to a disputed succession. Some of the 
adigars or chiefs, courted the assistance of the English. But 
early in the year 1802, a new King being himly established on 
the throne, the Kandyans made great preparations for war: 
every man capable of bearing arms was ordered to hold himself 
in readiness to take the held, and a party of coast merchants 
subjects to the British government, who had been up the 
courxtiy to purchase areca-nuts, were assaulted and plundered. 
The Hon. Fredenck North, then governor of Ceylon (Dutch 
Settlement), sent 3,000 men to occupy the mountain capital and 
to place a more friendly king upon the throne. Major-Cenl. 
Macdowal and Colonel Barbut. who commanded the troops, 
penetrated the jungles, entered the town of Kandy, which was 
totally deserted by its inhabitants and crowned the pretender in 
the palace with all the forms and ceremonies in use among the 
Kandyans, save and except the recognition of the Adigais. 
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But it wa9 soon found that thtf King we had made Kad no pai^ 
wKatevei in the country, and that the Kandyans were most 
cunning enemies. Every night some of our people were 
brought down by the fire of concealed and covered marlcsmen. 
or were butchered by fellows that ctapt through the juiigles and 
pounced upon them Uke tigers. ... It was felt by the oliicers 
in command and by Governor North, that we had embarked m 

a diiScuJt enterprise with very insufficient moons.. A 

desuttory warfare between the Kandyans and English continued 
for many months, and was conducted on both sides with great 
barbarity. Numerous villages were burned, and large tracts of 
country reduced to desolation. 

In the month of july< l&Oi. a man more fitted for the post, 
the Hon. Sr Thomas Maitland assumed the Government of 
Ceylon. . . . in 1612 General Sir Robert Brownrigg succeeded 
Sir Thomas Maitland as governor, "p* • • • Excesses and 

cruelties had been committed disgraceful to our national 
character.'* p- 44S. 

• a • • a 

We congratulate the Malubor Buddhists on their success 
in successfully organising the fust Kerala Buddhist Conference 
in the Malabar coast. This is the. first of its kind m their 
coast, we are glad to say it Was a great Buddhist function 
and we highly appreciate the practical nature of the confer¬ 
ence. 'They have taken up constructive work by first forming 
up an Association, and electing C. Krishnan. Esqr., a 
wordiy and earnest Buddhist leader of Malabar as President. 
We would recommend them to take up the uplift of the so- 
called untouchables whose case is very pitiable, their 
reclamation into the Aryan fold is absolutely needed. Lord 
Buddha's aU-Aiyan'sing doctrine of Metta and compassion 
alone can make them Aryans, as it has made in the case of 
so many Buddhist countries and so many people with little 
or no civilisation. We hope the time is fast coming when we 
will have a regular Buddhist mission In the Malabar coas'. 

• • • • • 

Lord Buddha preached to people of all castes and colours. 
He made no distinctions whenever He preached. He preached 
the Dharma to diose who would become homeless. 
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He predcKed Co both eexes, And e1$o to tKose who 
though not renouncing che home life, wAnted to know 
His idea], word. Hi. not only made no discrimination regard* 
ing che people of the four castes but preached equality to men 
and women. The whole TriptCaka abounds with words like 
Bhilckhu, (monk), and Bhlkkhuni (nun), upasaka (the layman) 
and Upasika (the lay woman). People of all classes, creeds 
and castes heard Him but when they became convinced or 
converts, they gave up their ideas of caste or colour. This 
was the case especially with the Buddhist monks and nuns. 
Was not UpiH a barber, yet he was elected to recite the 
Vinaya or the Word of Discipline which ranks greatest as 
regards the Holy Brotherhood or Samgha. The Bhikkhus or 
BhikkKunis. ^vete free hom worldly discrimination. Is not this 
unique, essential feature of Buddhism that enabled the once 
orthodox Brahmins to cross the seas, preach beyond the 
Himalayas and wander among savage and uncivilised 
races ^ Certainly. If so. our Malabar Buddhists would do 
well to make this known to their neighbours, and 
arrange a Buddhist Mission to preach amongst those people. 
The time is come to give them Aryan civilisation through the 
message of Lord Buddha. This will make them equal unto 
aU. civilise all and unite us all m the reconstructive work of 
India, nay of Aryan Asia. 

• ess* 

This is the first time we are receiving help from our 
Chinese Buddhists of Peking, to build the Sameth Vihara. We 
are obliged to the Y. M, Buddhist Association in Peking for 
collecting this welcome collection, not only from the Young 
Buddhists hut also from the Buddhist ladies of Peking. We 
understand that they are passing through troublous times there 
but we quite appreciate the keen interest they have shown in 
the Vihara that we are going to have at Samath, Benares. We 
hope, by virtue of the great good that they have in heart, they 
will prosper, overcome the financial and naticnal troubles 
artd will be able to keep up the presKgc of Lord Buddha by 
their strenuous activity and wide organisation in the cause of 
Buddha i^ana. 


THE ARAKAN MAHA BODHl SOafTY 

TVie Society wa$ started in November 1892 by Colonei 
Olcott and DharmapaJa. Buddhists of Akyab contributed to 
the Maha Bodhi fund then started. Trustees were appointed 
to administer the fund which was deposited in the Akyab 
branch of the Bank of Bengal in their names. For one year 
the Akyab Society contributed to maintain the Calcutta ofHce 
ol the M. B. S. Then the allowance was slopped. The Maha 
Bodhi Society contemplate building a Vihara at Samath ; an 
architect vith British qualifications Mr. A. B. Mendis, A.R.l. 
B.A., has arrived and is now In Benares. The Vork is to start 
by the beginning of this month. The delay was due to the 
noruairival of the architect last year. Will the surviving 
trustees of the Akyab Maha Bodhi Society kindly remit the 
money that is in their custody to the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, Calcutta marked Maha Bodhi Society. 

Anacarika Dharmapau, 
Cenl- Secy., M. B. 5. 


THE MUUGANDHA KUTI VIHARA 


AT SARNATM, BEMARES. 

Thft holy site known as the Deer Park at Rishipatana. 
Benares, is cke most famous in the history of our noh]e religion. 
Our Lord preached the first Sermon to the five Bklkkhus at 
this hallowed spot, 251? years ago. A thousand years ago the 
pUoe was sacked by the Mahommadans and the Bhikkhus 
were massacred. For a thousand years the place was in a 
state of desoladon. The Maha Bodhi Society is now going 
to erect a Vihara at the sacred spot, and building operations 
will be started soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vihara amounts to Rs. 1,30,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each Buddhist 
will contribute hfs mite and wc are sure that the poorest 
Bi’ddhist will joyously give his or her quota. Our Lord 
enunciated for the first time the ethic of renunciation and sclf- 
sacrifieing charity. He left His royal palaces to save all 
humanity. Will not the Buddhists of Japan. Burma, Ceylon, 
Siam. China, Tibet, Chittagong, Arakan, Cambodia. Nepal. 
Korea. MancKuria. Sikkhlm. Europe and America co-operate 
with the M. B, S. to erect the shrine at the hallowed spot) 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Foster of Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 
to the Vihara Fund. How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked "Maha Bodhi Society" or 
to the General Secretary, M. B. S,. 4A, College Square. 
Calcutta. 

Anacarika Dkarmapala. 

Generof Secretory/. 

Maha Bodhi Society. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DONATIONS RECEIVED 


Sarnath (Rishipattana) Mula Gandhaxuti Vjhara Fund. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Pr«vioiJ8ly acknowledged total 

36,913 

2 

9 

D. R, Pal. LaKore 

I 

0 

0 

MrSs A. L. Qeather, Lahore 

10 

0 

0 

Walther Mankiewfcz. Germany 

2 

10* 

0 

Collected by Rev. Srinivasa Thero, BuddJust 




Free ScKoo), Samath. Benares 




Kocnelis George, Beruwala, Ceylon 

2 

0 

0 

M. P. Weerasekara, Colombo, Ceylon 

5 

0 

0 

A. D. Dionis, GampaKa, Ceylon ... 

5 

0 

0 

Jeewaiua AppuKamy. Beliatta, Ceylon 

2 

0 

0 

A. K. Heen Hamy, Gampaha. Ceylon 

1 

0 

0 

Johanna Perera, Negambo, Ceylon 

J 

0 

0 

l^ohamy, Gattbotmulla, Campaha, Ceylon 

1 

0 

0 

Mrs. Hakmana Upaaika, Ceylon ... ... 

0 

8 

0 

Collected by Maung Gyi. Municipal O&e, 




Henzada. Burma:— 




Maung Gyi, Gerk, Henzada, Municipal Office, 




Burma 

1 

0 

0 

Ko Ba ^ain. Gerk, Henzada, Municipal Olfice, 




Burma 

1 

0 

0 

Ko Aung Hla, Cattlepound Keeper. Henzada 




Municipal Office, Burma 

D 

6 

0 

U Po OK, Assessor. Municipal Office, Burma ... 

0 

6 

0 

Ko Po Kyan. Assessor, Murucipal Office. 




Burma 

0 

4 

0 

Ko Ba Gy aw. Clerk, Municipal Office, Burma ... 

1 

0 

0 

Ko Kyaw Tha, Secretary, Cooperative T. Bank, 




Burma 

1 

0 

0 


T(yTAL R». ... 36,949 6 9 






Th« design of 

TKe Proposed Mula CandJiakub Vihara at Samath, Benares. 









THE MAHA-BODHI 

FOUNOED BY THE ANACARKA H. DHAR?<APALA 

' 'Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gam of the 
many, for the welfare of the 7nany» m oompauion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Prockfin. O Bhikkhus. the Doctrmo glorious, preach ye a life 
of holineae, perfect and pure.'*—Mahawigya, Vinayc 


VoL mm ] APRIL, \ [No. 4 


HYMN. JAPANESE POETICAL STYLE 

Lei ue reverently 

Bow before the Buddha*# shrine : 

While with fervor we 

To Hie Law our hearts incline : 

Gazing on HU Face Divine. 

From earth's woe and pain 
He has sought and found release. 

None shall seek in vain 

For the Way that leads to Peace, 

Where all care and sorrow cease. 

Blessed Lord may we 

Tread the Path Thy Feet have pressed : 

Following loyally, 

We shall end our faithful quest 
In Nirvana's peace and rest. 

A. R. ZOBN, 

Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Mahant of tha Bo<iKgaya Sainte Monaatery ia on tKe 
war path. He is at Benares sending: forth his agents to 
every part of India to gain the sympathy of the Hindus. India 
is a coxontry fuJ] of religious fanatics. At Prayag: where the 
rivers Juzxuia arrd Ganges join there is held a water festival 
when Hindu sadhus, nfigas. bairagees, sanylsees, and naked 
avadbutas assemble to get the first dip in the waters just at 
the auspicious moment. The outburst of passion is great at 
this psychological moment. Each body of religious fanatics 
wishes to get first Into the waters. The result Is a free hght 
bettveen the difierent bodies. 

, a • a * a 

The founder of the Saivlte monastery on the banks of the 
river Nilangan squatted there and gathered disciples. They 
did not care for the dilapidated Temple on the village Maha^ 
bodhi. In 1727 It Is said that the head of the Math, Lai GIr 
Sanyasi, received from the Delhi Elmperor a sanad granting 
him the village Mastipur Taradih, which adjoins the Mahabodh 
village. In the Sanad there is no mention of the Maha Bodhi 
temple. Then how can die Mahant's establishment claim 
proprietorship over the Temple) This mystery was solved by 
the late Judge Sarada Charan Mitra of the Calcutta High Court, 
when he examined die alleged rights of die Mahant to the 
Temple In 1903. He found that the survey map of the village 
Mahabodhi originally had the site of the Temple in ruins • but 
it was altered at the time when the survey in 1642 (?) was 
made. By a stroke of the drawing pen the Temple was trans> 
ferred hrom the Mahabodhi village map to the Mastipur map, 
But how is the statement to be justified ? XHiere is the original 
Survey Map) AH the documents that Were in the Caya 
Kachcheri were burnt by the mutineers in the 1857 mutiny, 
a • a • • 

The present owners of the Mahabodhi village axe the 
Seventh Anna Tikari Raj family. The village Mahabodhi 
without the Temple is like Hamlet without the prince. Here 
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is & psyclio!o^cal mystery.* How tlie survey mep o^ 
Mastipur Taiadi get the Maha Bodhi Temple site located 
thereon ? 

The Great Central site of Maha Bodhi is sacred to the 
Buddhists for 5000 years. The Asoka railing, the Great 
Temple, the VejrasaT^a, the Bodhi Tree and the inscriptions 
found during the period when Buddhism held sway in Magadha. 
the later inscriptions set up by the Burmese, Chinese. Japanese 
and ^halese are incontestable evidence showing that the 
Temple had always been the Central Shrine of the Buddhist 
world. The description of the Temple as given by the Chinese 
pilgrim. Hwen Chang shows that the SlnhsJese Bhikkhus had 
a Sangharama of their own. The luscripdon discovered several 
years ago at Buddhagaya, a translation whereof was published 
in the Bihar and OrUsa Research Society's journal, shows that 
the head Sthavira of the Buddha-gaya Temple was Sri Mangala 
Sthavira of Slhala. 

s • e • « 

In 1877 the King of Burma sent an Agent to have the 
Temple repaired. Ho came and began dismantling the ancient 
foundations. The photo of the temple shows how It stood In 
1879. The dismantling of the walls was stopped by order of 
the Govt, of Bengal and Genl. Cunningham Was ordered by 
the Govt, of Bengal to have it completely restored. In 1878 
and In 1884 every vestige of Hinduism was removed by die 
Burmese Agent and by Archaeological department. The 
present stone Image of the Lord Buddha was placed inside 
the sanctuary by the Archseological department in 1884. 
When the Engineer Mr. Beglar left Buddhagaya in March 1884, 
he submitted a report to the Collector of Gaya, Therwn is not 
a word in favour of die Ssavile Mahant. 

• • • • • 

The present Mahant was elected to the headship of the 
Saivite Monastery in February 1892. His gum. Hem Narayan 
Gir died in Dec. 1891. The late Mahant did not want to have 
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his pupi], the present m&h&nt, at Bo<lh8faya owing to Certain 
Causes. Dharmapala came to Buddhagaya on the 22nd 
januaiy 1691. The Ute Mahant received him kindly in July 
169) and wished him success. He leased out a plot of land 
to the M. B. Society in August 1691. There never was we 
believe any kind of trouble between the Buddhists and the late 
Mahant. The Burmese rest house was built by order of the 
late KingTKibaw, The King Mindoon Min sent valuable gifts 
to the Maha Bodhi Tree and wished that they should be 
placed in the p8ribhog:a building which he ordered to be b\iilt. 
It was his wish to establish a royal monastery at Buddhagaya 
with 12 Bhikkhus. His death was a veritable disaster to tbe 
cause of Buddhism in India. The Burmese inscriptions now' 
standing in the mahant's garden contain his royal decree. They 
are liable to be destroyed by the Mahant and their removal 

to a safer place is hereby suggested. 

• •see 

It is said that the present Mahant is a native of Nepal, 
that he came at a very early age with his mother who presented 
him to the late Mahant. Is he a Brahman or a Kskatriya by 
caste? Why Was he not allowed to remain in the Bodhgaya 
Saivite monastery from 1662 to 1691 ? The late Mahant was 
an upright person. He never pretended that he was a 
wgrshipjser of Buddha, and that the temple was Hindu. There 
was not even a door for the temple and the whole place was 
in a state of utter neglect until June 1690. Neither government 
nor the late Mahant cared for the temple from March 1664 to 
June 1690. Sir Edwin Arnold visited the spot in the cold weather 
of 1665 and then found the temple left to decay and appealed 
to the Govt, of India to place the temple in Buddhist hands. 
In February 1893 the present Mahant ordered his menials to 
assault the Bhikkhus living in the Burmese rest house. The key 
of the resthouse was In the hands of the Supt. of the P. W. D. 
Gaya. Dharmapsla received the keys of the resthouse from 
the Supt. the late Mr. G. C. Mookerjee. It was repaired by 
the P. W. D. The Buddhist Bhikkhus ware Irt occupation 
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from July 1691 to Fefcruaiy 1910. The Key was either with 
them or the Custodian, Bipin Behaii Benerjee. 

• • • » e 

In 1694 May the Mahatit for the hist lime set up a spurious 
Hindu worship inside the temple. The Judfes of the High 
Court, Calcutta declared that the worship was spurious. Then 
came the conflict between the Mahants' paid piijcri (priest) 
and the Buddhist pilgrims from distant Buddhist lands. 

• • « • * 

In 16% May the Burmese resthouse was declared a 
Burmese Buddhist rest house by an order of the Govt, of 
Bengal, Again it was reai&med by a second order In Septem* 
boi 1697. But in 1902 a Japanese politican and the late Swam! 
Vivekananda visited Buddhagaya and created political com* 
plications. Then the Govt, was arvtoyed and ordered the 
Buddhists should be expelled from Buddha Gaya, which was 
done in February 1910. 

Buddha Gaya Temple. 

Oeshbandhu C, i^. Da»s Opinion, 

When ssked by a newspaper representative. Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das. the great Bengal loader of the Swaraj Party 
said In my opinion the Gaya Buddha Temple belongs to the 
Buddhists. My heartfelt wish is that the Hindus sbotdd either 
give over the Temple to the Buddhists or should not obstruct 
worship etc, in their own way. 

—The K/8U»<imi<ra, 23rd March. 1925, 
Buddhist Shrine Room in London. 

Dear SiR:— 

May we through your columns announce that a room has 
been taken at 79, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. for the 
use of all Buddhists resident in, or passing drrough, London? 
It will be kept purely as a Buddhist Shrine for the purpose of 
quiet reading, thought meditation. Books and Incenae Will be 
provided and Flowers may be left on the Altar. The Room 
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will be open from 8 A.M. until 10 P-M. daily and it# manage¬ 
ment will be in the band# of the newly formed Buddhiel Lodge 
of the Theo$ophical SocieV, Wo Members of which have 
guaranteed the rent and upkeep, amounting to some £55, per 
annum. This being a large sum they look with confidence to 
all to whom the idea appeals to help them find this amoimt 
every year. Subscriptions should be sent, and cheques made 
payable to Miss Aileen M- Faulkner at lOla, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster S. W. 1., and will be placed in a separate acco\mt 
apart from the Funds of the Lodge. 

The Shrine is now open at the service of the Buddhist 
world. 


NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

{A ngattara-Nikoya) 

SECTION OF PENTADS. 
iPaUcai^a’NipSta) 

Chapter L—On the Powers of the Training. 

(6) Demerit, 

So long, brethren, as confidence is fixed on good conditions 
there js not the arising of demerit: indeed, brethren, when¬ 
ever confidence has disappeared and disbelief holds sway then 
there is the arising of demerit. So long, btethren, as there is 
modesty as regards good conditions the ariung of demerit is 
not ; indeed, brethren, whenever modesty had disappeared 
and immodesty holds sway then there is the ariring of demerit. 
So long, brethren, a# there is conscientiousness as regards good 
conditions the arising of demerit Is not; indeed, brethren, 
conscientiousness ha# disappeared and unconscien- 
tiousness holds away then there is the arising of demerit. So 
long, brethren, as there is energy as regards good conditions 
the ariring of demerit is not i indeed, brethren, whenever 
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energy has disappeared and sloth holds sway then there is the 
arising of demerit. So long, brethren, as there is insight as 
regards good conditions the arising of demerit is not ; indeed, 
brethren, whenever insight has disappeared and ignorance 
holds sway then there is the arising of demerit, 

(7) S£NSE*D£SIRCS. 

In sense-desires, brethren, do living beings mostly £nd 
delight. Brethren, the clansman freed from burdens, having 
renounced the home wanders forth into the homeless state. 
It is proper to say: **such clansman has wandered forth, 
through faith'*. What is the reason therefor? 

During youth, brethren, sense-desires are abundantly grati¬ 
fied of whatever kind they indeed may be. Brethren, whatso 
ever sense-desires there be, whether of low, middling or high 
(folk), all of them are accounted as sense-deshes. 

Just as, brethren, if a young foolish child lying on its back, 
owing to the remissness of the nurse, were to put into its mouth 
a piece of stick or pebble, the nurse soon remembers the child, 
and soon remembering she attempts to pull it out ; but If she 
is unable soon to pull it out. then seizing its head \rich the loft 
hand and bending her finger pulls it out with the right hand 
with blood. What is the reason therefor? 

Brethren, this indeed is an annoyance to the child, that it 
is no annoyance \ say not. Thus indeed should it be done by 
the well-meaning nurse out of compassion and pity. 

When indeed, brethren, the child grows up and becomes 
wise, then brethren the nurse becomes indil^erent towards that 
child, (saying) the child is now self-guarded and not ren^. 

Likewise indeed, brethren, so long as a brothv has, apt 
performed meritorious actions through faith, brethren. socK a 
brother should be nratched over by me. 

So long, brethren, as a brother has performed meritorious 
actions through faith, through modesty, through conscientious¬ 
ness, through energy and through wisdom, then, brethren, do 
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1 bec<3me indiffer^t towards that brother (saying): This 
bcother- is self^guarded and not remiss.” 

Whenever indeed, brediren. a brother has performed meri¬ 
torious actions, through faith, through modesty, through con- 
sdentiousness, through energy and through wisdom, then 
bwthren, do I become indifferent unto that brother (saying): 
”tKe brother is guarded and is not remiss.” 

(fi) The Coot> Law. (a) 

Brethren, endowed with live things a brother falls away 
TM td is not established In the good Law*. With what live > 

Brethren, the brother wiUiout faith falls aWay and Is net 
ettablished in the good Law. so also the brother immodest, 
luk^dscieadous. slothful and ignorant falls away and Is not 
sfatebliahed is die good Law. 

Vehly, brethren, the brother who is endowed widi these 
fiy^.dungs falls away and is not established in the good Law. 

Brethren, endowed with five things a brother falls not away 
a ffj fiy established in the good Lavr. ^^ith what five? 

Bredsen, the brother who is fuH of faith, modest, con- 
pJa nfin uA- energetic and possessed of wisdom falls not away 
ao4 >s established in the good Law. 

Verily, brethren, the brother who is endowed with these 
five falls not aWay and is established In the good Law. 

(9) The Goco Law (b) 

Brethren, endowed with five things a brother bereft of 
reverence and disobedient falls away and is not established in 
the good Law. With what five? 

'*Rrthren. the brother bereft of faith who is irreverent and 
m^bfidienc'falls away and is not established in the good Law, 
Bvediren, Ae broAer bereft of modesty, who is irre¬ 
verent and disobedient falls aWay and is not established in Ae 
good LaWi Likewise brethren, Ae broAer bereft of conscien- 
fiouAneas) slothful and ignorant, who is irreverent and disob^- 
0enb .falls aWay and U not established In the good Law, 
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Verily, brethren, endowed with these hve tkin^ a brother 
who u irreveient and disobedient falls away and is not esuh- 
Ushed in the good Law. 

Brethren, endowed with five things a brother full of rev%r* 
ence and obodierit falls not away and is established in the good 
Law, With what five? 

Brethren, a brother full of faith, modee^. comcientions* 
ness, energy and wisdom, who is reverent and obedient falls 
not away and is established m the good Law. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a brodtet, 
who is reverent and obedient falls not away and is eatablrri)^ 
in the good Law. 


(10) Norm and Discipune. 

Brethem. endowed with five things a brother irraveseat aad 
disobedient is unable to attair) to growth, increase and devd^' 
ment in this Norm and Discipline. With what five^ 

Brethren, a brother bereft of faith, modest, consciendous- 
ness. energy and wisdom, who is irreverent and disobedient is 
unable to attain to growth, increase and development in this 
Norm and Discipline. 

Verily, brethren, endowed With these five things a brother 
irreverent and disobedient is unable to attain to growth, 
increase and development in this Norm and Discipline. 

Brethren, endowed with five things a brother full of revet* 
ence and obedient is able to attain to growth, Increase and 
development in this Norm and Discipline. With what five? 

Brethren, a brother fuU of faith, modesty, conscientious* 
ness, energy and wisdom, who is reverent and obedient, is 
able to attain to growth, increase and development in this 
Norm and Discipline. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five thin^ a bfodtdr 
full of reverence and obedient, is able to attain to gnAvB). 
increase and development in this Norm and Discipfine. 

Chapter 1. On the po>vers of the Training ends. 

A. D. Jayasut«)ARB. 
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THE BUDDHA GAYA TEMPLE 

Bui for the blunder committed by Mr. Okakura and 
Swami Vivekananda at Buddhagaya, the Govt, of Bengal 
would never have thought of ejecting the Buddhieta from 
Buddhagaya. The negociatione conducted by Okakura were 
of a political nature, and Government naturally corrcKided that 
Bodhga3^ will be made a centre of political activity. 'What 
they could have done wae to warn Japanese pilgrims not to 
engage In politics during their stay at the hallowed site. But 
they having no sympathy with the Buddhists made short shrift 
of Buddhists by ejecting the Buddhist monks from the Burmese 
rest house. A righteous government ought to have held the 
balance justly, riot in favour of the Mahant ; but there are cer' 
tain individuals who do not look at things with the eye of im¬ 
partiality. Mr. Levlnge, Gjmmiasioner of Patna came to Bodh- 
gaya in the month of June or July 1905, and ordered the Mahant 
to bring a civil suit against the Maba Bodhi Society and to have 
the Bhikkhus ejected and also to have the Japanese Image 
removed therefrom. The Mahant attempted to get possession 
of the Burmese rest house in 1906 and 1907. Both times he 
failed because* of the &ue nature of things revealed to govern¬ 
ment by the Burmese Buddhists, But this lime the very 
Government that ought to protect the weak and the helpless 
went over to the side of the Saivite Mahant. 

'Hie Buddhagaya Temple is going to be converted into a 
Saivite shrine by means of a public agitation. In India truth 
and justice have no value. The starving millions of India axe 
illiterate and ignorant. The only way to upset the ofhdals is 
to start an agitation. The Mahant haa money, he has an army 
. of aany&sis to do his bidding, diere are starving pleaders and 
newspaper correspondents ready to do any evil, provided they 
are liberally paid. There are University professors who axe 
ready to make history to show that the Buddhagaya Temple 
had always been a Hindu temple. One professor is preparing 
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the way by writing articles co an inl^uentUl Journal to show 
that the MsiianC is the rightful owner. 

The Mahant doea not know even the principal ardclee of 
the Buddha Dharma. Does he know that the Lord Buddha 
preached against caste and animal sacrifices, against rituals, 
against a creating Cod» against a separate souU As a Saivite 
would he be aUowed to officiate in a Vaishnava temple? It 
is said that Vishnu came in the form of the Buddha to preach 
against vedic sacrlhces in order to send the Daicyas to helK 
The Buddha avalai according to Vishnu Purana lived in the 
banks of the river Narmada where he preached to the Daityas. 
Rdjendia Lai Mitta in his '^Buddha Gaya ’ has attempted to 
show that Cayasura was Buddha. He has confused vishnupad 
with Buddhagaya. Cayasura was never acknowledged as the 
ninth Avatar of Vishnu. 

The attempt is made foolishly by interested Hindu p>eople 
to show that Buddha is the ninth Avatar of Vishnu. But they 
do not care to anal3^e whether the Buddha of the Vishnu 
Purina is the Buddha Gautama of the Buddhists. The Buddha 
as depicted in the V, Purina has rio characteristic feature to 
show that he is the Buddha Gautama. If the Hindu Avatar 
is not our Buddha then the agitation is futile. The Hindus 
condemn Buddha's Dhamma as the teachings of an athiest. 
They say that Buddha denied a god and a soul and therefore 
His religion is unsuited to India. The Hindu Saivites Would 
never allow a Vaishnava priest to officiate in a Siva temple. 
Will the Gayalis of Vishnupad allow the Saivite Mahant to 
at on the seat set apart for the Vaishnava priest at the vishnU' 
pad temple? Would the temple at Rameswaram be given to 
the vaishnavas ii they ssy that Rama worshipped there nnd 
therefore it should be in the hands of Vishnuites ? Wdi the 
Brahmans iri charge of the Visvanath temple at Benares band 
it over to the Vaishnavas. Among Hindus there is denomina¬ 
tional worship as there is among Christian denominations. 
Even among the Moslems there is a difference of w^ship 
between Sunnis and Shiahs. The attempt of the Saivite 
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M^ant to possewbn of tl» Central ^irine of the whole 
Buddhist world is an outrage. It is not juat, not righteous. 
But these are only a hajidful of Buddhists in India and they 
ere powwless to pwss their just claim. The Gownmem is 
in favota of the hUhanl for political reasons. The task Wore 
d» Buddhists is not hopeless if there are a hundred Buddhi^ 
to practise self denial at Buddhagaya. If Hindus wish to 
main slaves perpetually they axe doing the bent thing in 
keeping die Buddhist Central Sirine in their possession. But 
we know there are truly noble men who love Truth and Justice 
esMMig the Hindus who will do the right thing in a spirit of 
equity, 

To the Buddhists the Lord Buddha is the supreme One. 
■file Hindus have many devatas to rec^ve their worship. The 
Buddhists do not worship Vishnu : neither do titty worship 
SivJu But Ceylon Buddhists hold Vishnu as the patron god of 
Ceylon. 

The Hindu Mahasabha ia to hold a Conference at 
Muratferpore on the 4th and 5th of this month- Lala Lajpat 
Rai ta to peeside theieat. Lala Lajpat Rai was in Japan and 
we believe he received cruel treatment at the hands of the 
Japanese GovemmeDt who had to act according to the wishes 
of die India Government. He Is a man of truth and Courage 
and we trust that he would act hetoicaliy in doing that which 
is right and just. 

Remember that to the the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, 
Cambodia. Simla, Arakan. Chittagong the Lord Buddha Is die 
only su^eme One, He Is devad deva brahmstabrahma. In 
preventing die Buddhists from paying homage to their Lord at 

Central Shrine the Hindus are committing a veritable 
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WHY NOT ESTABUSH AN ANACARIKA ORI^ OF BROTHERS? 

India has forgotten the Lord BUDDHA and Hie Dhanuna. 
There are no Bhikkhus in India living the true Bhikkhu Dfe. 
There are no Indian Buddhiats to maintain them and there are 
no Vihares for them to live. The Bhlkkhue are strictly prohU 
bited to touch money, to Hve in a room connected vdth the 
roof of a laymen’s house. The Virxaya rules appointed for 
Indian bhikkhus of old are not possible to be ebeerred by non' 
Indian bhikkhus living in India to*day. There are ao BuddhisC 
Kings in India, and the only Buddhist King lives in Siam, and 
it is not possible to get help to establish the Sasana m 
from the Buddhist world to-day. 

The establishment of Bhikkhu Order in India ie therefore 
at present an imposdbiljty. The DHARMA is universal. The 
Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path are for both 
laymen and Bhikkhus. Of the four holy stages AnagSmj. 
Sakadigarai and Sotapatd are for Upesakas and Brahjoacbans. 
Nc' householder can be an Anagami. The tradiHon is that 
Aihats do not exist to-day. We may try and attain the fruits 
of holiness of Solapatti. Sakadaganu and Anaginu. 

The Brothers of the Anagarika Order will y/eai the orange 
coloured robe ; but not sewn in the Bhikkhu fashion : they 
will Wear slippers or shoes, they will eat one full meal in- ^ 
noon and take milk, fruit and bread, not rice, at 7 P.M, They 
will not be allowed to keep money except when they are on 
the march on duty. They will observe the ParamitA Sda, viz. 

Dsne. Sila, Nekkhamma. Viriya. Satya, Kshand. Pragnl, 
Adhisthana. Maitri and Upeksha and observe the celibate life. 
The study of Pall and one Indian vernacular, vrid) wUl 

be compulsory. Sanskrit la optional. No salcry wiil be ponf. 
Afar two or three years' training eaich Anagarika Brahmachad 
will have to proceed to the country where he thinks he c« be 
useful. He will hve with the poor and the illiterate and teach 
tfe gi r children cnoraJity, to be loving and kind to Uving 
be»^„aod.dso arts aitd cra^ Poverty, puoty of Hfe« Bowk 
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lorious ftcdviCy and selHesfinees are the principles they must 
ohserve. These who wish to join the order may write for 
particulars to the Ven’hle Anagailka Dhannapala. 


BUDDHISM IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES OUTSIDE INDIA 

In the following: brief sketch • all 1 have done is to link 
together short accounts of the journeys of Buddhism in some 
of the countries of Asia taken from different works. The 
reader will thus have the advantage of following its course. 
It sgU exists in China. Tibet, Japan and Korea: it no longer 
survives in Afghanistan. Persia, Egypt and Palestine where 
Grristianity and Islam have taken its place. 1 have omitted 
India, its birth place, from where it has disappeared. 

(') Afgherxisian and Baluchistan, 

In Afghanistan, the Jelalabad valley formerly knoWn by 
the name of Navgrahar or Nau Vihara (the nine Monasteries) 
was once a flourishing seat of Buddhism, even so late as the 
time of Chinese traveller Fa Hian*s viut in the fifth century 
of the Christian era and is still abounding in topes and the 
ruins of other Buddhistic buildings (Belle w*$ Races of 
Afghanistan p. 65. 72). Dr. Bellow found a relic in 1872. with 
a huge bowl carved out of a solid block of dark green 
serpentine, lying m an obscure little Muhammadan shrine, only 
a few paces from the ruins of Kulina Shahr old city (Kandhar). 
This is believed to be carried there by Indian emigrants from 
Indus to Helmond professing Buddhistic religion who fled 
before the irresistible wave of Scythian invasion (Bellew p. 22). 
The present Amir of Afghanistan has founded an Archaeo¬ 
logical Department and we may expect valuable finds shortly. 
Bamian will yield a rich harvest. 

(2) Parsla. 

In Persia, Hieri Tsang. the Chinese IravelW, found in 
addition to Trumerous Parsi temples, rvfo or three Buddhistic 
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Monasteries called Sangharamas. with several hundred priests 
who studied the teachings of the Little Vehicle according to 
the Sarvasdvadin School. (Buddhistic Records of the Western 
World 11 273). Research for Buddhist remains in the country 
has not yet been made. 

(i) Po?estme- 

''Above all. the kingdom of Chandragupla was now in the 
hands of his pious grandson Asoka whose adoption of the 
creed of Buddha was probably as great an event as the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine. This great king's 
influence gave free scope to the strong miswonary spirit of the 
Buddhist priests, and we are told in his inscriptions that their 
apostles reached the kingdom of the Hellenistic world. 
Antiochus. Antigonus. Mages. Ptolomy, Alexander of Epirus, 
are all named. Thus an influence strongly antagonistic to 
Hellenism was at work in the Eastern provinces and we may 
take it as probable that Buddhistic missionaries preached in 
Syria two centuries before the teaching of Christ (which has so 
many moral points in commcm) was heard in Northern 
Palestine," (Mahaff’s Story of Nation Series, 140 Alcxanderian 
Empire). 

(4) Egypt. 

Professor Petrie a hi^ authority on matters Egyptian tells 
us that "from some source perhaps the Buddhistic mlsrion of 
Asoka. the ascetic life of recluses was established in Ptolemic 
times and the monks of the Setapeum illustrated the ideal 
which had been as yet unknown in ibe west. This system of 
monasticisED continued until PacKomois, a monk of Serapis in 
Upper Egypt, became the first Christian Monk m the reign of 
Constantino. Ohe ReUgion of Egypt 92 , 93 by Petrie). It is 
believed that Buddhist miesionaries went to Egypt from Ceylon. 

(i) Chino. 

In the reign of Mingti A.D. 38-76 a BuddhUtic priert 
from India came into China and introduced the Buddhistic 

3 
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principles (McCabe’s History of the World p. 1215). This 
Emperor according to another account dreamed of a shining 
gold image of a god entering his palace. Tire brother of the 
Emperor interpreted the dream that Buddha Sakya Muni, who 
was revered in Central Asia and Indra demanded worship in 
China. The Emperor sent an embassy through Central Asia 
to Khotan Co procure the things requisite for the practice of the 
new religion. The embassy returned vich two monks Kaispa 
Matangs and Gobbarana, who brought Buddha's images and 
scriptures and in a temple built for the new religion betook 
themselves in translating the scriptures into Chinese. In 
subsequent centuries some Emperors encouraged the props* 
gaden of the creed while others persecuted it. Chinese 
Buddhism after passing through various stages of mar^dom 
eventually became one of the religions of the Chinese Empire 
(Hackmann p. 77). 

(d) Korea, 

Korea received Buddhism from China in 372 A.D. according 
to Korean annals and thence It entered Japan, ft ia curious 
that tn China the religions of Confucius, Buddha and Tao 
are believed in umultaneously by the mass of the people. 
They are fax from feeling it as inconsistent to do so. These 
two mightly religious potentates such as Buddha and Confucius 
reign with cO'ordfnate authority over one nadon and their 
ritual ia mingled with the adoration of the miscellaneous 
primitive divinities (47 Indian Cases p. 149). 

(7) Tibet 

Id the seventh century A.D. a chief called Strong Tsan 
Qampo succeeded m reducing die rough tnbes of that 
inaccessible land to a slraighter discipline and Introduced 
Buddhism Into the country. This was owing to his two wives, 
one of whom sprang from the Oiinese Royal house, while the 
other was a Nepalese. Both these wives, therefore, came from 
countries where Buddhism had long been established. From 
the outset, the Indian influence was predominant as can be 
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proved by the fact that Tibetan writing was founded on 
Sanskrit. About a hundred years later the sixth successor of 
that chieftain, sent an order to India to obtain monks, books 
and advice. A renowned adherent of Tantrism is said to have 
been the man who at the head of a band of companions 
entered Tibet known as Guru Rlznpo and disseminated his 
doctrines under the patronage of the king. Tradition states 
that he buQt bis hist monastery in A.D. 749 and thenceforth 
the new creed caught firm hold. Tibetan monks are called 
Lamas, the word in Tibetan is Blama meaning superior 
(Hackman p, 7). "Lamaism indeed with its shaven priests, 
its bells, and rosaries, its images and holy water and gorgeous 
dresses, its service with double choirs, and procesrions and 
creeds and mystic rites, and incense in which the laity are 
spectators only ; its abbots and monks and nuns of many 
grades, its worship of the double virgin and of the saints and 
angels, its fasts, confessions and purgatory, its Images, its 
idols, and its pictures. Its huge monasteries, and its gorgeous 
cathedrals, its powerful helrarchy. Its cardinals, its Pope bears, 
outwardly at least, a strong resemblance to Romamsm insplte 
of tbe essential difference of Its teachings and of its mode of 
thought (Buddhism by Rhys Davids page 250). 

(^) Japan. 

In A.D. 203 the Empress Regent Jingo Kogo subdues 
Korea. Immediately after she was delivered of a son whom 
she named Oiin. He succeeded her and was a great warrior. 
The conquest of Korea Was followed by a social revolution of 
the greatest importance. Emigrants from that country came 
into Japan In great numbers and brou^t with them the Bud' 
dhistic faith. In 552 A.D. a band of Buddhistic Missionaries 
came from Korea to live at the Japanese Court. The Emperor 
and die people endeavoured to suppress Buddhism at firsc* hut 
It grew inspite of all opposition and in 593 A.D. the Empress 
Sinko granted fuU toleration to the Buddhistic faith, ^nce 
then. Buddhism has grown with increased rapidity. At present 
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it divides with the Shinto, the ancient faith, the allegiance of 
the Japanese (History of the World hy MacCabe. 1226). 

Mumy gives rather an amu^ng account of the opposi' 
tion to Buddhism in Japan. In the reign of Kimmei Tenno an 
ambassador from one of the provinces in Korea presented to 
the Emperor an image of Sakya and also Buddhistic books 
explaining the doctrine. The Prime Minister favoured the new 
religion but the other two ministers opposed the introduction 
of what they called a foreign god, saying that their own local 
gods would become angry if a foreign god was worshipped. 
But the Emperor allowed the Prime Minister to try the imported 
Image who estabhshed it in his house. Shortly after, an 
epidemic broke out in the country, the opposing members 
ascribed the calamity to the strange god. which as they said 
had been received from the western barbarians and besought 
the Emperor to have it thrown into the sea which was accord¬ 
ingly done. Later, after the triumph of Buddhism, a temple 
was erected near the place where the image Was thrown into 
the sea in its honour which is believed to have been miracul- 
ouriy rescued from the sea and is stfll preserved in this temple 
with a brief historical survey of the spread of Buddhism 
(Murray’s Japan 104 p. 70). 

1 have omitted from the above sketch reference to Sir 
Aurel Stien's discoveries in Khotan and some parts of 
Turkestan. Reader is quite familiar with his numerous and 
wonderful finds. Nor have I said anything with regard to the 
inAuence of Buddhistic Art and civilization in the countries in 
which Buddhism was introduced. I have designedly refrained 
from monrioning any thing about the invaders and rival 
missionaries who succeeded in banishing this glorious Dharma 
from the countries from which it has disappeared leaving ruins 
behind which are now being explored and brought to light 
One fact 1 cannot help mentioning is that not a drop 
of blood was shed in its course throughout. 

Pandit Shkonarain. 
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WHAT 1$ BUDDHA AMD DHAKMA 7 
BY Prof. R, Kimuba. 

For attaining a perfect idea of Buddhistic pKilodOphy and 
its various aspects the most important and necesaaiy problem 
that presses itself upon us should receive due conuderaCion. 
The question » WHAT IS BUDDHISM ? Before discussing 
this question, let us first examine what bearing the Science 
of Religion has upon tfus particular problem. Tbe Science of 
Religion divides Religion into two sections :*^f) The Natural 
Religion, or the Nabonal ReUgion which is confined to one 
or the other country or nation and (2) the Ethical Religion or 
the Universal Religion which unlike the former, takes the 
whole world under Its survey. The latter has several succes¬ 
sive stages and according to the Science of Religion. Buddhism 
belongs to the highest stage i.e. Buddhism is the highest 
Ethical Religion in the world. 

Buddhism, horn my point of view, is not only Ethics but 
a Philosophy and a Religion as well. It has philosophical 
truth at its back, emotional faith in the front of it and Ethica 
is its goal. These three aspect^religious. philosophical and 
Ethical are combined and harmonized through the personality 
of Buddha, Without philosophical truth, reli^on cannot arise, 
without religion highest trutii cannot be obtained and without 
these two Ethics morality cannot be brought into practice. 

The moment Buddha Cotama obtained the buth or 
Enlightenment, he transformed it into Religion and through bis 
personality he began to preach it with benevolence and 
sympathy for the suffering humanity and established the 
foundation of the Ethical Religion in the World. We must 
not forget that Buddha's personality is in the very centre or In 
the heart of Buddhism, tn other words Buddhism would be no 
Buddhism at all without Buddha's personality, without which 
Buddhism would be a mere "Ethical movement" as Tiele 
justly observes In his "Outlines of the History of the Ancient 
Religion" p. 136. Through Buddha's personality man can 
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attain the highest butK and by as^milacing it and by harmonize 
ing with it can attain Nirvana or salvation. Buddha's person* 
ality is the hipest and purest ideal that men may have recourse 
to, and through that ideal hnite man can obtain infinitude, the 
absolute truth or reality. 

By the above 1 do not think that { have been able to give 
out a clear conception of vrhat is Buddhism and so it is neces¬ 
sary to deal with the question In further details. In doing so. 
we at once face with two more problems^ I) What is Buddha ? 
and (2) What is Dbarma (Buddha's docbines}?^ Let us take up 
these two one by one. 

^ut your eyes, put a stop to the functions of your senses, 
cut olf all your connection with die world, with the society, 
withdraw your affection from your family and return to your* 
aelf,“—your mind within yotir body. What will you find? You 
will find many ultunale questiona are ve^ng you. arising within 
your mind from the inward self. What are these questions? 
These are—What is man? What is the world? What con- 
necdon has the man with the world? Why man is bom in 
the world ? What is the instinct of man ? What is the destiny 
of man? Among these the question—What is man—is the 
most important for all other questions have a principal bearing 
on this question, for if there be no man. what on earth the 
other questions will arise for? This question must be solved 
first, and with its solution, other questions may be solved 
automatically. 

Humanity consists of all classes of human beings, either 
wise or Ignorant, either higher or loVer, either rich or poor, 
whatever may he be. at one time or other, in his life, the 
question what is man—must arise in his mind, and those who 
attempt at solving the question by thinking deeply are called 
vidse and those who act to the contrary are called ignorant. 
The former can make swift progress In their spiritual culture 
and the latter can not. 

From the very beginning up to the present day like the 
sages or Risis of India men have been born in the world. 
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All of them were great heroes who faced these quesHons and 
struggled very hard to obtain their solutions. Siddhartha. the 
son of Suddhodana was a hero of this kind. The former half 
of his life shows a distinct trace of this struggling for the 
solution of such questions and the latter half of hla life was 
engaged in obtaining the solution of his questions, and pleach^ 
ing it to the mankind in order to acquaint .them ^th his solu* 
tion, 1 hope, however, all of you know mote or less, about 
the life of Buddha. 

Bom of an aristocratic family at ICapilavIstu Sddhsrtha 
gave up his kingdom against his father's wiH. cut off all com¬ 
munal connection and withdrew all affection from his wife and 
only child, and entered the Sramana life with a deep convic¬ 
tion and resolution. And the aim of his renunciation was not 
like that of a wandering mendicant, who enters the ascetic 
life, practises all sorts of penences for future happiness and 
finally Wanders about from place to place discussing useless 
problems of life, socie^ or philosophy. But SiddhSrtha on the 
other hand. b»ng overwhelmed with the most difficult and 
intricate problem—WHAT IS MAN ?—and that is the remote 
reason why he abandoned the world. He saw four ominous 
visions, when he was passing through the streets,—the sight of 
an old man. a sick man, a corpse and a monk—the pictures 
or embodiments of the four kinds of human sorrows that exist 
in the SamsSta. These virions brought in a very great change 
in his mind, and s feeling of deep melancholy made Kim a 
thorough pessimist. This is the immediate reason why he 
renunciated the world. 

As a matter of fact, when ^ddhaitha came to this World, 
there were great minds sJid great thinkers in ancient India 
mediuting upon the sorrows, miseries end sufferings of human¬ 
kind as well as the ultimate questions of philosophy. 
S'ddhlrtha who aUo inherited the spirit of the tmae. ronun- 
ciated the world with a two-foU object, mz : to seek after the 
highest philosophical truth as well as to understand the nature 
.and remedy of human sufierings. Consequently he embraced 
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monkKood which is but the natural way of attaining the 
absolute truth. He. thereafter, became an enthudasdc seeker 
of the truth of reality, to transform thereby the world of woes 
and su^erings into a world of peace and happiness and to 
hold salvation to humaniQ'. With this object he became a 
disciple of Altr kallma and Uddaka, son of Rsma—the two 
renowned teachers of philosophy at that time, and learnt from 
them the successive degrees of ecstatic meditation (Samapatti). 
But he soon discovered that that is not the way to enlighten' 
ment. Then with a deep conviction and direct resolution, he 
began to practise the severest austerities in the jungles of 
Uruvela near the present Budh'Caya, until he became 
emaciated and lasted avray to a mere shadow by fasting and 
self •mortification*. But success did not attain his efforts. And 
he perceived that mortification is not the way of enJightenment 
and discovered that it is only by following the middle pathf 
(maj/hirua patipada) and realizing one’s own spirit of soul by 
meditation. Enlightenment can be obtained. 

Buddha not orJy discovered this conception of Middle 
Path which is the natural way of obtaining enlightenment, but 

*0. ^iy« Davids. Bod^hiam p. ii and H. Kerns Buddkisre p. 1$. 

t Ye cKyarn Kscoasu KimasukhaHikinuyogo hi>ie samnte pethti)jaiiike 
uuriye anatthatafnluto; ye c2yam alta kdaTnattKSnuyogo dukkho eoariyo 
anatthasainhite. at« kho Uhikkiuiva ukKo ante anupagamma majjkimt 
paripsdi. Tathksaiena al>hiMmbvddkl. cakkKukaraai Aana.karant opaui* 
may* abhmAaya samkodhlya nibkXatya samvaitati (S. 56, I!. Dhanuna* 
cskka>ppavaUaaamttara). 

Engflisk Translation.—'There are Cwe exCrened, O Bhikkhus, which 
the man who hsa siven up the werld, ousht not to follow—the habitual 
practka. on the ooe hind, of those things whose attraciJon depends upon 
the passions, and especially of sensuality—a low and pagan way {of seek¬ 
ing satisfaction) unworthy unprehtable, and fit only for the worldly* 
minded—and (he habitual praotlce, on live other hand, of aacetldam (or 
self'tnortifiealiOA) which is painful, unworthy and unprofitable. There Is 
a middle path O Bhikkhos. avoiding these two extramee. discovered by 
the Tathssata^e path which opens the eyea and bestows uJiderstanding 
whkh le a ds to peace of caind to the higher wisdom to hdi Enlightenment 
(0 Nuvlaa *. 
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also foUowed the same. By folio^ving the Middle Pith, by 
hts ezb'eme effort to obtairi the truth of reali^, by hU sympathy 
for the suffering mankind, and by Kis exertion to bring in their 
salvation, Buddha attained Enlightenment under the Bodhi tree 
at Budh'Gayi. All this Buddha himself described in the 
Saddharma-Pimdarika sulra. English translation. "Now has 
the Lord Sakyamuni. after going out from the home of the 
Sakyas, arrived at supreme perfect enlightenment, on the 
summit of die terrace of enlightenment at the town of Gaya". 
(S. E. VOL. XXI p. 299). 

The culminating moment of his meditations is the moment 
of the solution of the question upon the truth of reality and at 
the same time the moment cf attainment of the said truth is 
the moment of Buddha's Enllghtoiunent. 

At that moment he understood both the external world— 
the world of sorrows—the world of appearance—as well as 
the internal world—the real world—the world of peace end 
happiness, and therefore, the Man SiddhBrtha, the son of 
Suddhodana became the enlightened Buddha and Tathigata. 

So that the meaning of Buddha ie that his personality is 
harmonized with the truth of reality, and it is erroneous to 
suppose that he attained Buddhahood from the very beginning, 
i.e., from his bbth. He was an ordinary mortal like us, but 
when he solved Kis great question, he became Enlightened 
Buddha. This is a very important idea in Buddhism. Prof. 

C£. Ill pi so BK*s«vi loke uppai>a^(> siaham 
Viiilcaiaita-uunpanoo. 

sugslo. lolcavKiu anutlara*pur8udbmfnasirBi1)i, 

MUha dev«>m*nuMSnsEn, Buddh» 
as* imun loksm aadevaltam aamArakam 
aahritiraahBni.aawaTnBna brihieaBin pa Isa ' . 

sadev«fruaRV*safn Myam abhififtl •«c«Mkat^4 * '** . 

pavaderl. So dKommam d««at< adilulyinam 
majjhakajyajttn pariyofS&a kab^Saara , , ~ ,, ,,. 

•itcliam aavyaoiacam \evBlApanpuafi^^. 

>p«Tiaud<lhim paLla^. ** - — 

' ' . {M. N.. Vo). T. p. m.) 
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. N. .Kem's conception of Buddhahood lies m Kid znisundet' 
Standing of diis great idea.* About this Buddha himself des- 
efibed several times in the sutUnta 
'• ’’Aham pi sudam pubbe va sambodhs anabhisambuddho 
. bodhisattp va samAno attana jStidKammo saminO' jitiddham* 

•itiaDneva pariyisimi.jaridhajnmajn. bySdhidhamrnam 

> merariadKaTrunam, eonadhatnmam sankJesaddhamman-fleva 
/ pariye3ami"f. 

‘ This suttanta clearly shows that he was at 6rsc an ordinary 
man like ourselves and he attained Buddhahood with his 
..attainment of the truth. And as soon as He was Karmonued 
. with the truth, the man SiddKirtha became enlightened Buddha 

* and no more; He, an ordinary man but the jina of all (Sabba* 
bhibhu), the knower of all (5abbavidu).t He is no more the 

._aon of Suddhodana but the Father of the whole world.f 
. ’ ^ter all, it is a great problem of Buddhism, because with 

' its bue conception we come to learn that all human • beings 

* '^(MssuaJ of BuddKum pp. 64>5), 

fM. N. Ariya pB 2 iy«Mn« fvel. f, p. 163). 

. ^ £n^i«K TranjlailoaAnd before I ttuiaed EolishCeiuiunt. when f 

aot awakened, ead was a Bodhisacca, I too, O Bhikkus, was subfeel to 
th« eohditions of bmh and followed the conditions of bhth. was sabject 

(0 (he conditions of old age followed the same, waa subject..of 

Ao»ai». of dssth. of sonow. of sinfulness, sad followed the eanie. 

' * ' ’ t SebblbhibhQ sahbavidil’Kam asmi 

Sabbesu dhammosu anupaliito 
SabbaAjsKo taabakkhaya vimutto. 

Sayam abhihn^a kam uddiseyyain. 

Englieh Traaelation: { am the 4U<onquerer, the all'knower, I am 
free front all conditions, I have left all, and am emaneipatsd through 
the deuroetions of de^. Having attained to Supreme Wisdom by my 
own self, shall I point out (as my ieaeher); 

{M. N. Ariyapanyesane Vol. 1. p. 171 if), 
f TraidhStukam ea mrmldam parigraho ye hyaDa dahyantl mamaiti 
uplrfh. 

(Ssddharmapunderikmeutra Vol, I. p, 90). 
English TraiulaCioD ^'*ThU triple vrorld is my domain and those who 
is St are suffering from buniog heat are my sons”. 

.. .• . .. (3. E. Vol. XX pp. 67^). 
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nay obcaine BuddKahood. 71ie I^aima or the tniA 
reality ia itself absolute and eternal and therefore, Boddha'e 
personality, too, is eternal and absolute.* This conception ttf 
onenees of both Buddha and Dhanna is the root of die concep' 
tion of Dhamma l^ya*Buddha and thereby the hi^toric&l 
Buddha becomes the Nimiina-iClya Buddha, and finally i heie 
two combined together form what is called the SambKoga* 
Kaya Buddha, and Buddha comes to esdst. 

Above is the meaning of what Buddha is and the whole 
thing summarised,, would be that the Buddha is one who 
possesses the personalio' which is harmonized with the truth. 

Now let us Cum to our next problem WHAT IS DHARMA) 
By Dharma is meant the doctrine of Buddha or the percep¬ 
tion of Buddha : in other words, Buddha's percepbon When 
preached among men, becomes doctrine which is celled 
Dhaima. Speaking more definitely Dharma means the doctrine 
that passes through the personaliQ' of Buddha, vdio obtained 
the truth of really, which remained vrith him as a poSentM 
truth and never before came to conduct human beings. 
Potential truth is motionless, ther e fore, inactive, consequently* 
of no use to humanity. But when it was transformed to 
£)harma. through the personality of Buddha.—his knowledge 
gave rise to Philosophy—his faith, reli^on and his wiU becafne 
the source of Rthics. 

These three all combined constitute what is called Dhaima 
so that the truth of reality is modified through Buddha’s 
personality, thereby a differentiation is made between the 
Dharma and the potential truth. An example will ej^lain it 
better. For ezair^le, there is a potato vdiich is repr tsa oted 
by the ultimate truth, and unless the potato is cooked dtfisugh 
some cook, it is useless and tasteless, so die ultimate sruth 
uniesB it passes through the agency of some human being, 
cannot be of any use to the people or the society. ^ b only 
when the truth transforms to Dharzna. it can influence the 
• Obammam hi 99 hhikku pmsieii. Dhkmmun mam panati 

(lUvutU^ $2. p. 21). 
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aode^. and can conduct the human beings from bad to good, 
from lower to higher. So the Dharma corresponde to Buddha'e 
doctrines, passing through hU personality to the people, 
modified by hie knowledge, faith and will. Without Buddha's 
personality truth never can be Dharma and without it also 
Dharma cannot come to influence our society. 


KARMIC LAW (PART II.) 

, (Continued from page !40 of the lent issue). 

The Hindoo and Buddhistic theones, though differing m the 
recognition or otherwise of Survival of a Soul, both account 
for the difference and variety of woes and miseries, pleasures 
and pains, poverty and riches, disease and health, prosperities 
and calamities of humanity by reference to Karina in past life. 
The final eroancipation from rebirth according'to both is attain¬ 
able* by good deeds, though these notions of Moksha and 
Nibbana are not identical. The question remains what did 
^uddha say about the process of reincamadon if be ever said 
anything about it. Here is what one of the greatest Buddhistic 
scholars, says on the subject in his article 'Buddhism' in Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannica. 

, *'* The above are the essential doctrines of the original 

Buddhism. They are at the same lime its disdnchve doo 
> trines, that is to say. the doctrines that distinguish it from 
all previous teachings in India. But the Buddha while ro- 
• jecting the sacrifices and the ritualistic magnc of the 
•Brahmin Schools, the animistic superstitions of the people, 
/ / the asceticism and soul theory of the Jains and die pan¬ 
theistic speculation of the poets of the pr^Buddhistic 
VpanUhad, still retained the belief In transmigration. This 
'> ‘ belief in the transmigration of the soul, beasts or Gods 
part of the animistic creed so widely found throughout 
the world that it was probably universal. In India it had 
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already, before the riee of BuddUam, l>een reiaed . into 
an ethical conception by the aasociated doctrine .of Kwme. 
according to ^Kich a man's social position in Ufe and hie 
phyMcal advantages, or the reverse were the result of his 
actions in a previous birth. The doctrine, thus afforded 
an explanation quite complete to those who believed it, 
of the apparent anomalies and wrongs in the distribution 
here of happiness or woe. A man for instance, is blind. 
This is owing to his lust of the eye in a previous birth. 
But he has also unusual powers of hearing. This U be¬ 
cause he loved in a previous birth to listen to the preach¬ 
ing of the law. The explanation could always be exact, 
for it was scarcely more than a repedtion of the point 
to be explained. It hts the facts because it is derived from 
them. And it cannot bo disproved for it lies in a sphere 
beyond the reach of human inquiry. 

*' It was because it thus provided a moral cause that 
it was retained in Buddhism. But as the Buddha did not 
acknowledge a soul, the link of connection between the 
life and the next had to be found somewhere else. The 
Buddha found it (as Plato also found it) in the influence 
exercised upon one life by a desire felt in the previous 
life. When two thinkers of such eminence, (probably the 
two greatest ethical thinkers of antiquity) have arrived in¬ 
dependently at this strange conclusion, have agreed in 
ascribing to cravings felt in this life so great, and to us so 
inconceivable a power over the future life, we may well 
hesitate before condenming the idea as intrinaicaily 
absurd, and we may take note of the important fact, that 
given similar conditions, similar stages in the development 
of religious belief, men's thoughts even inspite of the most 
unquestioned individual originally, tend, though they may 
never produce exactly the same results, to work in sirnllax 
ways. 

** In India before Buddhism, conflicting and con¬ 
tradictory views prevailed as to the precise mode of action 
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of Karma and we find this confusion reflected in Buddhietic 
theory. The prevailing views are tacked on, ae it ^vere to 
the eaeential doctnnes of Buddhism, without being 
thoroughly assimilated to iheoi, or logically incorporated 
widi them. Thus in the story of good Layman Citta, it is 
en aspiration expressed on the death-bed, in the dialogue 
on die subject, it is a thought dwelt on during life, in the 
numerous stories in the Pela and Vimana Vatdiua. It is 
usually some Isolated act in the discijssions in the Dhamma 
Sangani, it is some mental disposition, which is the Karma 
(doing or action) in the one life determining the positiori 
of the individual in the next. There are usually conflict¬ 
ing 'propositions. They are only alike in the fact that 
in each case a moral cause is given for the position in 
which the individusJ flnds himself now; and moral cause 
is his own act. 

In the popular belief, foUowed also in the Brahmin 
theology, the bridge between the two lives Was a minute 
and subtle enti^ called the soul which left the one body 
at death duough a hole at the top of the head, and entered 
mto the, new body. * The new body happened to be there, 
ready, with no soul in it. The soul did not make the 
bo^. In the Buddhist adaptation of this theory no soul, 
no consciousness, no memory goes from one body to the 
other, ft is grasping the craving still existing at the death 
of the one body that causes the new set of SIcandhas, that 
is. the new body with its mental tendencies and capadtiee 
to arise. How this takes place Is no where explained. 

“ The Indian theory of Karma has been Worked out 
many points of great beauty and ethical vakie and 
the Buddhist adaptation of it avoiding some of the difli* 
cullies common to It and to the allied Eur^tean theories 
ef fact and predestination, tries to explain the wei^t of 
the universe in its action on the Individual, the heavy hand 
of the immeasureable past we cannot escape the close con¬ 
nection between ail forms of life and the mysteries of 
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inherited charactei. Incidentally it held out the hope, to 
those who believed in it, of a mode of escape horn the 
nueeriee of transmigration. For a6 the Arahat had con* 
quered the cravings that were supposed to produce the 
new body, his actions were no longer, Karma but only 
Kriya, that Jed to no birth." 

(D) 

tf the theories above described are untenable we have to 
fall back upon physical phenomena as we observe them. 
When a humen being dice, the particles composing the body 
separate, the diasolulion being brought about by total cessation 
of the working of internal and external forces which held the 
particles in working order. We dally observe that all animate 
and inanimate objects perish, some of them leave behind 
successors like themselvee while others leave seeds for repro¬ 
duction, modifiable by environment. This disintegration is 
called in common parlance deoth. It Is death in the sense diat 
a particular combination. let us call it a mechanism ceases, it 
is iMt death in the sense that particles of matter compo^ng the 
body survive in changed condition. In this process, of course, 
there is no soul as popularly understood and no reincarnation 
of any identifiable entity. It does not follow from this that 
ethics possess no utility for present life. We must not forget 
that actions do not die, they leave behind efiects, to become 
causes in turn, for good or evil in all humsin affairs after ones 
death. 

Assuming for a moment that Buddhistic theory of reincar¬ 
nation can not be substantiated, still bis code of ethics pos- 
sesses an intrinsic value to regulate human conduct, at least, 
in present life, regardless of future lives. His teachings on 
Karmic Law contain certain eternal truths which, if realized 
end assimilated, conduce to peace in all ramifications of human 
afiairs. • * 

May I invite Buddhist scholars to throw light on the ques¬ 
tions ab^e* d^spustcd. There is the further question: !s a 
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person responuble not only for his individual actions in his past 
life but also for communal deeds, for the deeds of his ancestors 
or for the matter of that, for the deeds of other human belnsa 
who die and leave the effects of their deeds which influence 
the survivors and successors. 

5h£0 Narain. 


THE SONO OF FREEDOM 

I first saw the light when man was Man. 

In the dim of the days gone by. 

When the jagged arrow and Hint-head spear 
Herced through the ekuJl and shattered the rear 
Of the host that sought with lustful Uer 
To plunder the race that was nigh, 

, 1 rose in power when tyrants came 

To burn, to outrage and kill; 

For me the martyrs th«r lives laid down. 

The fetter, the whip and the iron crown 
They foldly endured, for they spumed the frown 
.Of the godlings menacmg still. 

When monarchs \vaded to blood-stained thrones 
My might once more did shine. 

And the ranks in the battle Were crushed and slain, 
And beleagured patriots suffered the pain 
Of hunger and ravage, that I might gain 
The giory I knew was mine, 

. . And still in the woiid my power shall grow, 

Till .the hdghts are reached above. 

. . * 7111 the peoples' voice shall triumph below, 

Till the tyrants fall arid their thrones ^all go. 

Then { shall cease, for this I know* 

; . ..Tiati.shall be merged in Love, ’ . ' * 

H. W. B. Moreno.* 
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DISCOVERY OF DHARMA SAMUCCAYA, THE COMPENDIUM OF 
BUDDHIST UW IN NEPAL 

(Continued from page 132 of ike last issue) 

Sources of Materials for the ms. 

WKile Ascussmg at IcngtK the details evaiJable from the 
Ms.. I find that the compiler Bhikshu Avalokita Smha had 
extracted matenals from the Saddharma'smntyupasthana Sutra 
and Vaipulyasigera Sutra, and also from Vaipdya Maha 
gambhiro-dadhi Sutra. In the beginning and the end of the 
text, (he author describes the first two texts as d^e sources 
of the compilation. We know that there were sutras like those 
two as we find quotations from them given In the Sikshi' 
Samuccaya and BodhicharySvatSra of Slntideva. But the 
name of the Vaipulya eutres Is not exactly dear because in 
tho colophon it is further described that Bhlkshu Avalokita 
^mha deduced it from the Vaipul3^ Mahigambhirodadhi Sutra, 
Besides, we find names of various Vaipulya sutras In the 
Siksha*5amuccaya. e.g.^ 

(o) Jnlii'Vaipulya Sutra 

(b) Aryasarvadharma Vaipulya Samgraha Sutra 

If the author means Vaipulya sutras in general, there are 
mahSvaipuJya sutras Uke the Lankivatira Sutra, the Lalita 
V^stara and the Saddharma Pundaiikl. If he means any 
particular sutraa. we find only the name of the Saddharma- 
smrityupasth&na Sutra which describes the future punishment 
of the ten sins : the names of Vaipulyasagara Sutra and 
Vaipulya MahSgambhirodadhi Sutra are not found in the two 
works of Santideva and other works of MahSyina works at 
present available in Nepal. So we will requisition the help of 
Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan texts and describe what we 
have found in our edition of the work which will be published 
under the auspices of the Calcutta Uni versify. 
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The Compos and tie Soube. 

As iQ the names of the compiler. Bhikshu Avalokiu 
Simha, and of the writer Bhikshu Sujita SrignSn of Chaitra 
Vihara. it Is not certain \vhether the former also belonged to 
the Chitta Vlhara and were living at the same time. More 
attention is being directed to solve this point. Again the name 
of the vihara itself has not been ascertained as the VamsSvali 
or ancient chronicle of Nepal is not freely accessible. 1 have 
not come accross the name of the vihara in the lists of vihiras 
given by Dr. Daniel wright. the editor of the History of Nepal 
in English nor in that supplied to Prof. Sylvain Levi and to me 
by Pandit Siddbi Harsha Vajtacharya. It is expected to find it 
out in the near future. 

As to the number of verses which are quoted as 2664, 
we find only some 2,200 complete owing to the loss of the 
leaves aforesaid. If time allows. It is necessary that the 
missing leaves sh*ld he restored by collecting materials at least 
frcm the very texts if available. 

The Date Reveals a History of Buddhism 800 vers ago. 

With regard to the date of writing, we have no doubt that 
the Ms. was written in Samvat 293 which cannot bxxt be the 
Nepal era and which is equivalent with 11 73 A.D. This date is 
very important to the historians of Nepal as It throws light on the 
existence of Shikshus of the Bhikkhu Sangha arxd of pure, non- 
Tantric texts In Nepal. The common belief amongst the 
Saivite Brahmins and the Buddhists themselves was that 
Sankarachorya had destroyed everything Buddhistic, But the 
dynasty to which Raja Rudradeva belonged, had two rajas at 
least, Rijis Mandeva and Rudradeva who embraced the 
monastic order. The records given in the history of Nepal 
edited by Dr. Daniel Wright M. D. show that they belonged 
to a Rajput dynesty of which the first was Bamadeva, a des¬ 
cendant of the collateral branch of the solar race of the former 
Rajas Amsu-varma. Bimadeva's great-grandson was Min- 
deva who reigned for 10 years, and then abdicated in favour 
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of tu $on NaraAimKadevA. He. chen» mujt have built a vihlra 
>vhich i$ stiU called MSndeva-samskarit chakra vihara where he 
took ordination aa a bhlkehu. lived in it and obtained ealvadon. 
Tlie life^account of 3 Rajas are not given and then comeA the 
name of Raja Msndeva’s great-grandson who ruled only 7 
years, and abdicated in favour of his son Mlrra-deva.He took 
ordination into the monastic order, became Bauddhacharya, 
then MahlyanikScKarya and then Trlbidhibodhi. After this 
he repaired the old OnkuU Vihara built by $iva-deva'Varm& 
and after performing Churi-karma or ordination he lived in it 
aa a bandya (or bhikshu). the sure Vp^y of obtaining mtikll, 
and thus he obtained salvation. This Rudra-deva Raja, on 
one occasion, sent an image of Dipankara Buddha to receive 
pindapatrsdina instead of himself. He also kept a Vypar- 
madhi-guthi. or made a land-endowrrient plus mortey in the 
name of his ancestors and of himsalf for the benefit of the 
inmates of the vihara. He remained to inform his great- 
grandson Jaya-deva malla about the endowment. This shows 
(I) how rajla abdicated voluntarily for nirvana's sake, built 
viharas and lived therein to attain salvation •, (li) viharas were 
still active and were Increased, and (iii) there was a period 
favourable for the compilation of more Buddhist works. In the 
list supplied to me. 1 hnd ariother monastery called Rudra* 
deva samskaxit vihara. There are so many viharas having like 
names that the history does not give us full details for deciding 
the poirita. But it is certain that Rudra-deva was living at 
Pattana. 

But the Chaitta Vihara where Sujita Srignan wrote this 
Ma. is not yet found, i find only the Chakra-Vihara of 
Mandeva. 


(To he Continued) 
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THE IMPOITA'CE OF BO )DHA GAYA IN BODIHISM* 

By S. C. Mookeriee. Bar-at-Law. 

To bring home to you the Importance of Buddha Gaya 
I must, in the ivst instance, briefly remind you of the practical 
effect and importance of Buddhism itself upon the life of India'a 
teeming millions, upon the History of India—nay on aJl Asia. 

Take your mind back to the field of Kunikahetra where 
in a pitched battle of 16 days duration the fate of not only the 
Kuius and the Pandavas but of all India came to be decided 
for centuriea upon centuries. For all the reigning chiefs of the 
then known India had joined and taken rides in the battle, got 
killed with their respecdve hosts leaving feeble representatives 
behind them. There ensued the cycle of decay in culture, in 
the economic resources of the people as everj'thing perished 
in the battle grounds of Kurukshetra. The Dark age in India’s 
history set in. Long centuries intervened between that all 
devouring battle and the Birth of Buddha during which there 
is no historical record of what happened or did not happen. 
But in this changeful world nothing can remain stationary. 
Even the darkest night has an ending. The deeds of culture 
left behind grew up Into a wild jungly vegetation which required 
to be pruned, and that trimming knife was applied by Lord 
Buddha. 

When you peep into India's history through thej Pali 
records at the time of Lord Buddha’# birth, you perceive that 
vast changes in our social system had taken place during those 
Intervening recordleas dark centuries. The position of women 
and sudras were materially affected. We note the inevitable 
increase In the Brahmanic sway, the rigidity of the caste system, 
the curtailment of women’s freedom and the reduction of the 
position of the Sudras to that of mere serfs or permanent 
squatters and tillers of the soil. Guild systems or trade unions 
had sprouted up throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
These were like smslJ corporations and all village families had 


* A l«ctur« delivarad at the Sri Dharmamjlka Vihsjs, CalcalU. 
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to join and throw in thdr lot with some kind of a Corporation 
for protection and social amiUoration in the absence of any 
king and any Police. 

This corporate system Was of great benefit to the Brahmans 
as a class. Education, learning, priestcraft, being their special¬ 
ity. their monopoly, as they were inteUectusIly subtle and 
selfsK, Under the Corporate system they became an organised 
body imparting an intellectual force which had to be reckoned 
with by the kings and the peoples. 

India at the time of Lord Buddha's birth groaned under the 
tyranny of the Brahmans. Their Vedic sacrificial rituals of 
nauseating slaughter based on Tantras and Mantras had pene¬ 
trated every concern of public and private life great and small 
and had disgusted the masses as well as the better element in 
aociety. 

To the Brabrnans then high position, by Universal sanction 
of society as then framed, became a monopoly which lent itself 
to unscrupulous exactions end to the encouragement of grossest 
superstitions on which they felt their superiorly mainly reposed. 
Hence, they as a class never troubled themselves to give the 
peoples of the other corporations namely the Kshatziyas and 
the Vaisyas who must all be regarded as being in the spiritual 
charge of the Brahman and their Brahmanic Church (which Was 
sought to be built up by the giving of Janau or sacred thread 
and styling them as Dwijas or twice born with the privilege of 
reading, touching and handbng the sacred Vedas) any other 
kind of education save and except that of a reli^o-superstitious 
character calculated to stultify their intellect and keep them in 
awe sjid bondage. 

Tire Brahmans became the propounders of the SKaktr cult 
and the Tanttas and Mantras as short cuts to success and 
prosperity in the ordinary daily a£airs. The idea that every¬ 
thing could be achieved by Magical powers and induence of 
substances under magical spells and charms grew apace and 
pervaded the life of the women. Love pilous for the wayward 
lover and poisoned drugs for the enemy and their counter 
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acting substance* and influaoces were next discovered and 
developed. Sorcery, black magic played the devil with society. 

Buddhism wais a protest against all the then teachings of 
the Brahman. It was a religion for the destruction of darkness 
and superstition by the unfolding of that inner light of thought 
and reasoning based upon the scientific spirit of enquiry and 
analysis. No truth was truth unless it was tested by you, by 
your own intellectual powers and wisdom gained throu^ 
experience it laid down. It preached not to believe in any' 
thing, in anybody’s teaching but to sift every teaching, every 
new and old proposition in the crucible of analj^Is. As against 
the Brahman’s creed of ”Vag Yagma" by slaughtering animals, 
it unfurled the Bag of ’’Ahimsa.” It preached Liberty and 
equally In all and Love and pity for all. Deliverance must 
be sought within yourself by the exercise of your own faculties. 
There was no one to pray to for deliverance. Man was the 
maker of his own destiny. He stood alone and responsible 
for his own acts and deeds and thoughts. Man was to expect 
no aids from the Gods who it did not matter at all whether they 
existed or not. Man must make hfs own Rules for his guidance 
in life, for his own uplift and make himself, as he had the 
poVer to do, godlike on Earth free from the pangs of sorrow 
old age arrd death, 

Lord Buddha’s doctrines on the plane of ethics, religion 
and sociology were clearly anti*Brahmanic nay democratic. It 
was so and it should always be so. TTie glory of Buddhism lies 
in the fact that it is all'embracive like the glorious rays of the 
sun disregarding the differences of caste or colour or faith or 
country, 

Unless you compare the highly autocratic iniquities and 
misdeeds of Brahmanism as a cult with all its water-tight com¬ 
partments of casta distinction and narrownesses and crudities 
with the sun light, and freedom arid exalted and responsible 
position of Manhood which Buddhism confers upon each in¬ 
dividual Man, you cannot fully understand what is meant by 
the Importance in Buddhism of '’Buddha Gaya.” 
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Buddha Gya is the place and the Bodhl Tree i» the off¬ 
spring of that sacred Tree seated \mder the shadow of which 
Lord Buddha Vaa fortunate in perceiving the Truth which he 
preached in renting asunder that veil of ignorance and un- 
wisdom which had kept his mind and consciousness up to that 
moment in die bondage of dadtness. 

Blessed is that moment in the world’a history, in the life 
history of humanity. Blessed Is chat glorioxis spot where that 
veil of ignorance was rented letting in the Sun-!jgKt of wisdom 
which has lightened the weight of this death and sorrow ridden 
speck of creation called the Earth, The glorious nudis of the 
eight fold Noble path for Man's guidance and uplift and self 
realisatiori are not occult or mystical but are as plain and 
shining as even the blind can see. 

On that thrice blessed spot at Buddha-Gaya stands the 
sacred temple, the Kandivrork of generations of devout Buddhist 
Monarchs. It is the Heart-spring, the rallying ground of 
Buddhism. But Alas la what a sad, neglected condition at 
present I 

A Shaiva Mohunt is •permitted by the Government to have 
possession and control of the worship of the Shrine within the 
temple. Instead of Howers and Incense and lights vfhich are 
the tilting objects for worshipping within a Buddhistic ^rine. 
we understand that Mohunt Is Indifferent as to the nature and 
style in which that worship Is conducted. Even bloody 
slaughter of goats and birds is permitted ro the shock and 
horror of Buddhist pilgrims as the Mohunt is a Shaiva. 

It Is of supreme importarice to Buddhism that that central 
shrine should be rescued from the unholy hands of this Shaiva 
Mohunt. He and the Government his Masters are alike want¬ 
ing in imagination. They do not perceive that the whole 
Buddhistic world of 475 millions strong Is daily nay hourly 
condemning them for their short sighted sacrilegious action. 

The rtarrow Brahmanism or orthodox Hinduism is as you 
are aware only confined to India. Srikrishna cult and Mayabad 
are both unknown outside India. 
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Buddhisra happUy not coniined within the ®horos of India 
whore for the aeke of Law and Order the degenerate Hindu 
and Musalman population suffer any kind of humiliation at the 
hands of the Rulers who are distracted from doing justice to 
the Buddhists because of the perpetual squabble between the 
Hindus and Musalmans in India. Our good and well inten- 
tioned Rulers are kept on the rack through the fear of shadowy 
revolutionary gangs, through the possible combine of dis¬ 
affected Mnsalmans and Hindus. The result is that nearly 
half the revenues of the country ate wasted on the Military to 
keep the Pesice in the Country leaving no surplus for spending 
on the moral and educational uplift of the Musalmans or the 
Hindus. 

The present day Hinduism is nothing but an off-shoot of 
the Mahayana School of Buddhism. But even our enlightened 
Hindu brothers are not conscious of this fact. They glory m 
their own isolation. They must be given education so that 
they may see the truth of what I say that Hinduism is based on 
Buddhism. And Hindus must be made, through education 
and culture, to widen the doors of their social institiitioris and 
be in a po^on to include members of both schools of 
Buddhism, widiin their social fold if it does not want to commit 
race suicide : as that Would surely result in that, owing to the 
depletion of die Hindus, through conversion into Christianity 
and Musalmanism, which has been g^ng on. Tbe Indian 
Musalmans must be taught to regard Hindus and Indian 
Christians as brothers and India m their motherland instead of 
far off Arabia. All this could be achieved upon the resus¬ 
citation of Buddhism in India. And one of the first steps for. 
that resuscitation is the restoration of Buddha Gaya to the 
Buddhists who. having had their central * shrine restored to 
them, will be able to concentrate their energies for educating 
the Hindu and Mussalman masses on the lines above indicated. 

There can be no peace in India without India. realising, 
herself and that self realisation on India’s .part depend$,.upoD. 
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DuddKjAzn being once more restored to her. Tlie driving oot 
of Buddhism from India has been the caixse of India's downfaU. 

Buddhistic period of India's histoi^ is the only known and 
recorded period when she, through her valiant missionaries 
and pandits, went outside her own coniines for conferring the 
blesMngs of civilisation and Buddhism and culture to the then 
uncivilised peoples of Asia and Europe. 

Through the resuscitation of Buddhism in India she can be 
once more placed in the proud position of the Queen Instruc' 
tress of the World. A lower status for her can never be sadS' 
factory to her Hindu, Muslem and Quistian children. 

The endeavour of the present day World-Powers is to 
abolish War through the League of Nations. It can more 
effectively he achieved through the resusdCadon of Buddhism 
which is a world religion, in India and Europe and America. 

Instead of wasting millions upon millions upon the so 
called League of Nations which are eaten up with racial and 
economic jealousies, let England implant the first fiag of 
Ahimsa upon the Temple of Buddha Gaya by its due restora¬ 
tion to the IntemationaUBuddhistioWorld and 1 feel sure that 
the International-Buddhistic Missionaries being backed and 
supported by their respective states will achieve, what is 
needed, to make diis a wai-less world linked up by federated 
Parliaments, baaed and conducted on the principle of Liberty. 
Equality, fraternity and Ahimsa the four noble paths for the 
salvation > of this most weary and tried humanity. In this 
endeavour of Elnglatid through India she will have the' whole 
support of the 475 millions Bud^istic population of 

Aria. 

Buddha Gaya in which is concentrated the spirit of adora¬ 
tion of 475 millions will thus be the centre, as it deserves to be, 
of the whole world's adoration, from which will go forth in 
eternal streams of musical waves the benediction for the wel¬ 
fare of Humanity coupled with the spirit of self sacrifice for 
the cause of Humanity wherever needed from Pole to Pole 
Uanscending narrowness and the dividing lines ^ petty coun-* 
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tHe9 and petty naitionaHties. 1 h6p6 gentlemen 1 have been 
able to give you »ome idea o( the importance of Buddha Caya 
in Buddhism. 


THL BURMA BUDDHIST MISSION 

(Registered as No. 1$ of 1923 at the O/Bce of the 
(Registering ORicer, Pakokku.) 

Presjdenf-Saya U. Surya. B.A., BT.. F.T.S.. M.L.N.U. 
(Lend.). 

The declared objects of this Mission axe 

1. To prevent, by all lawful means, the alow and 
systematic decay of Buddhism, which is going on in Burma and 
the other Buddhist countries of the world and to draw a fiac- 
ti(m of the attention of Buddhists to matters of religion in the 
midst of their worldly struggles for material prosperity as 
religion is the true foundation of material and spiritual 
progress. 

2. To establish Buddhist schools, Colleges, and Univer* 
sities, and thus facilitate the production of peaceful citizens in 
Burma and other countries. 

5. To bring, by all lawful means, the Great Maha-Bodhi 
Temple at Buddha*Gaya, the Rlsbipattana (Sarnath) at 
Benares, the Sala Grove at Kuainagara. the Lumbmi Grove 
at Kapilavastu. and other sacred Buddhist shrines, under 
Buddhist control and into Buddhist possession. 

4i Prevention, by lawful means of the killing of living 
beings, and of the causing of pain to living beings. Picketting 
of meat-stalls and hah^alls and aunilar unpleasant measures 
are highly condemned by this Mission and shall never be 
resorted to by tho workers of this Mission as a means of 
attaining the objects of this Mission. 

* 5; To irudate people without distinction of age,* sax, 
cl^Si '^khir of race, into the Occult Practice- of the Art of 

NlrVMd, wbic^-alohe, if practised..systemadcalJy, 
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mas teaiise wikat he is and wbat die Umverae i*. It ia tbe 
practice of the Art of Nirvana that enabled Lord Cautaraa 
Buddba to become a Maha-Bodki. Lord Buddha it a modei 
ior imitation. 

6. The construction of vater-tubt near wells for beasts 
and birds. 

7. Opemnf of hospitals for beasts and human beingt. 

5. Prevention, by lawful means, of smoking, drinking, the 
consumption of Opium. Ganja. intopcants. 

9. The opening of vegetarian hotels, bread-shops etc., to 
discourage the eating of xikeal and fish. Rckotting of un- 
Buddhistic hotels and bread>$h^s. and of liquor shops, opium 
shops, ganfa shops, and other diops selling intoxicants, is 
high ly condemned by ^hia Mission and shall never be resorted 
Co by the wodcers of MisMon as a means of attaining the 
objects of >hifi Mission, 

10. Opening of abeds for cov^ th^ are helpless and baye 
been purchased by the Mission or by any odier sy^xqiaduser to 
prevent them ^om being ^augbtered. Here again, picketting 
is high^ condemned by the Mission. 

11. The cuhivadoa oi Universa] Brotherhood and die 
International Brotherhood of Man. 

12. The feeding of the poor and the starving, monks and 
nuns, wthout difference of creed, colour or clime, and the 
feeding of Brehmanas as pec the Bubba Sutta of the Lord 
Oautacna Buddha and die Law of Kindness. 

13. Relief work agairist famine and destruction by flood, 
earthquake, etc. 

.14. The care of orphans, and the opening and rnainten- 
ance of orphanages. 

15. Opening and maintenance of convement halls for the 
practice of the Art of Nirvana. 

16. The bringing round of and the opening of homes for 
parentless and guardianJess street bo3rs and girls. 

17. The suppression, by all lawfol means, of l^othels and 
prostitution. 
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18. Opening: of homes for fallen sisters to reclaim thent. 

19. To encourage legal marriages of vi^omen and Oius 
diminish the number of fatherless children. 

20. To take charge of juveniJe prisoners to reform them. 

21. * Helping ex'prisoners, by all lawful means, to lead a 
virtuous life. 

22. Opening of presses and book-depots for the publica¬ 
tion of books, pamphlets, treatises etc., on the Art of Nirvana, 
and also other boobs, the pro/its, if any, to go to the Mission. 

23. 'The translation into English, Burmese and other 
languages of works on Buddhism in Pali and Sanskrit, by 
Hindus or Buddhists. 

24. To open institutes for psychical and spinCual research. 

25. To arrange public demonstrations of psychical and 
spiritual powers by practisers and Masters of the Art of Nirvana. 

26. The writing, publication and sale of Pali books 
written in the Devanagari Alphabet. This will save the sounds 
of Pali words from being mutilated and mispronounced ^ste- 
madcaUy as now. This w^ll also Kelp the formation of world- 
conferences of Buddhists. 

27. To organise and anange world-conferences of 
Buddhists. 

28. To establish a permanent intemationaJ connection 
between the Buddhists of the East and the Buddhists of the 
West. 

29. Relief to the sick and the poor in all possible ways. 

30. To arrange and organise spiritual help to Buddhist 
prisoners. 

31. ' To preach and propagate the equality of man and 
woman in all respects and thus to establish the equal rights of 
women in every department of human life. 

32. To revive in the world the practice of the doctrines 
"Matridevo Bhava*' (Let your mother be your Lord). *Pitri- 
devo Bhava” (Let your fadier be your Lord). "Acharyadevo 
Bhava’* (Let your teacher be your Lord). 

33. To revive in the world, the practice of the doctrines, 
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namely ;• Desre Not, Kill Not. Ue Not» Steal Not, be pure 
calm In thought, word and deed. 

34. To revive, and develop, on modem Unea, the natural, 
spiritual and cheap ayatem of Education, imparted in olden 
times. 

35. To take charge of Buddhist achools, monasteries, 
nunneries and pagodas that require help and supervision. 

36. The estabiishment of Free Libraries, and Reading 
Rooms containing Buddhist literature among other books and 
papers. 

37. Propagadon of Buddhism by means of sermon and 
pubUcdon, sale and free distribution of books, papers, pam¬ 
phlets, etc., and by all other reasonable methods not stated 
above, 

S. N. Saruan, F.T.S,, A.H.A. (Lood.) 

Field^ecretr}/, 

Bv B. Missiocm. 

OfHce of the President. 

Burma Buddhist Misrion. 


INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM ON VEDANTA.* 

(By Mr. Narmadashankar D. Mckta) 

(1) Allegations of Covert Buddhism in Vedanta. 

During my studies of Indian Philosophy I was struck by 
the accusation of "Covert Buddhist" brou^t 

against Sankaxachaiya riie first exponent of the Modern School 
of Vedanta. The popular belief among the followers of 
Sankaracharya is that he was a strong opponent of Bud^uam : 
that the Buddhists were routed from India by his elder 
contemporary Kuznarila<'^ Mimansake: and that little 

influence of Buddhism was left in India after the death of 

* A paper read at (Ke Baddha Society oo Sunday ihe ISih iaetaai at 
Dt. Naor’a Buiid^os. 
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Xurriarila was wiped off by the teaching of Sankara based on 
the tevU of the Upanishads. the Gita and the Brahma Subaa. 
The charge of "Covert Buddhist" brought against Sankara is 
thus eppaiently incongruous with the popular behef that he 
waa an opponent of Buddhism. But the fact per^sts that the 
cs^iodoa mterpieters of the Prasthanatraye (brio of Upaniahads, 
Gita, and Brahma Sutra) regard the Maya Vada of Sankara as 
a heresy engrafted on the teaching of the Veda from the 
Buddhistic plant. The intellectuals of Irxdia have all along 
believed against the jTopular view that Sankara's interpretation 
of the three Canonical books of the Vedanta ia altogether a 
new interpretation which violates the natural sense of the texts. 
1 intend to discuss in this paper what are the pnme /oefe 
grounds for holding that Sankara’s School of Vedanta is 
"Covert Buddhism." 

(2) Allusions in Padmaptiiana to the novel interpretation 
of the Veda. 

The earliest reference to this accusation is to be found in 
the Padmapurana (Uttara Khanda 264'69-75). 

Although tht exact date by which the Padmapurana in its 
present form Was compiled is not ascertainable, it is approxi¬ 
mately correct to believe that this Puiana was codified prior 
to the tenth century when Buddhism was really extinct in India, 
and when Pauranic form of Hinduism had established itself 
in full force. The idea that the Vedic ritual was unnecessary for 
securing salvation as propounded by the new School of Vedanta 
was an innovation in Hinduism, and the Purana alludes to the 
doctrine as a heresy. The following Is a free rendering of the 
text of the Padma Purana. 

'The Buddhistic Sastra was propounded by God Vishnu 
incarnated in the form of the Buddha for the purpose of 
destroying demons. It is a false doctrine, and is a naked or 
overt heresy. There is also another Sastra based on the 
doctrine of Illusion which Is called a Covert Buddhistic doctrine. 
It has been covertly taught, oh dear (Parvati), in riiis Kali age 
by Cod in a Brahman form. In this latter Sastra the doctrine 
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that the Vedic ritual ought ta be abandoned—a position vhich 
is contrary to the Vedic texts and which is hated by the people 
—'is propounded. The renunciation of all action is nothing 
but irreligion. Again in this Sastra the doctrine of the identity 
oi the individual soul with the Supreme Being is expounded by 
me (God Siva); the essential nature of Brahman as devoid of 
sU attributes is also taught by me in the Kali age which is for 
the deception of the whole world. This Maha Sastra which is 
non-Vedic on account of Maya is preserved by me like the 
Veda for die destructiori of the world,** 
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The above text of the Purana in the mouth of Siva, 
teaching his wife Parvati, produces two impressions» preva^ing 
anKmg the masses of the times I) That the Buddha was 
then regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, and yet the Buddha 
Shastra Was considered to be nak^d heresy by the orthodox 
Hindus, (2) That Sankara .(ref^ed.to as a Brahmana) was 
regarded as the Incarhadon of Siva, and the Maha Shaatra— 
the doctrine of the Mahayana School of Buddhism—engrafted 
on the Vedic text was considered to he a Covert heresy, 

This is the clear inte^^tion of the Paitfanic text. The 
word “Maha Shaatra** is si^ificanl... ^The V^andc idealism 
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)ud its immediate predecessor in the Ki;nanovadd of the 
YogacKara School, and the doctrine of lUusion was the direct 
outcome of the Madhyamic docn^ne as propounded by 
Nagatjuna—a Buddhist. 

(3) Bhaskara Bhatta’s attack on Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Brahma Sutras. 

The firsC orthodox opponent of Sankara's School of 
Vedanta was Bhalta Bhaskara who flourished in the latter half 
of the tenth century A. D. His commentary on the Brahma 
Sutras has been recently rescued and published in the 
Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series. This Bhaskara’s School Is 
known as Bhedabhedavada or the doctrine of (One) Uni^ and 
(many) multiplicity of Brahman as equally reel. When 
Sankara was a pure moniat, Bhaskara was both a Monist find 
pluralist, Sankara regarded Brahman or the Absolute as the 
only Reality of a conscious nature ; and treated the world as 
a mere phantom or appearance on that Absolute Real. The 
empirical world was superimposed upon • the Real Brahman 
through Avidya Maya and it had no real existence apart from 
Brahman. Bhaskara thought that the Vedic teaching was 
neither monistic nor pluralistic. The causal state of Brahman 
was regarded as unity; while the evolved nature of Brahman 
in the form of the phertomenal. world was regarded as 
multiplicity. But the unity and muJdplicity were both equally 
real. The cause and effect are two aspects of the one and 
the sarr^ substance and we have no reason to suppose that 
the etfect is illusory while the cause alone is real. Bhaskara 
was, th^efore, a pure evolutionist and not a mere 

phenomenalist like Sankara. There are two* distinct 

ntqsrri in# wt#W i 
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Elusions to foreign influence on SankarecHaiye in Bhaskera's 
commentary on Brahmasntra. He open« fria comrnentary with 
a remark;— 

(1) "I have t^en up the work of explaining* this’Sastra 
with the eole object of removing the irnpresstoh * of enbhe out 
interpretation put on the text by some who hide the’ true sense 
of the aphorUm. and who prominently bring out tK^’f own 
views in interpretation.” 

(2) Again while commenting on BraKmasutra ■26) 

Bha^aiff fays great stress on the word occurring in' the 

tuna '4fkvTrii?^—Brahman is the inherent cau^e of the 

universe (and not merely an instrumental cause) because it is 
evolved in the form of the world by Its innate activity—and 
adds that ”Those who propound the theory of Illusion or Maya 
from the Brahmasuiras axe spinning out’ the theory like the 
Oathas of the Mahayanic Buddhists which have no ’ authentic 
text behind their back, and are thereby deceiving the people.” 
Again, 'those Mayavadis who are Buddhistic in their doctrine 
should be considered to have been refuted by this very 
argument by the Sutrakara himaelf.” 

(4) Vijnanabhikshu (A.D. 1650} regards the Mayavada of 
Vedar^ta as Buddhistic. 

The Sankhya—Patanjala philosopher, Vijnanabhikshu, 
both in his commentaries on 5ankhya and Yoga Suba texts as 
well as in Kis independent commentary on Brahmasutras called 
Vijnanamrita, distinctly points out that Maya Vada is a new 
element of "Modem Vedanlisls.” Apart from Vijnana* 
bhiksKu's position, all Schools of Vedanta of the Dvaibns. 
Visiaktadvaidns and Suddhadvaitins as represented by Madhva. 
Ramanuja and Vallabha respectively, are unanimous.in holding 
that the author of the Brahma Suiras was an Evolutionist. 

, and not a Phenomenalist as Sankara tries 

to represent them. 

'(5) Buddhistic elerr^ts in Vedanta ate 

(u) Mayavada or Vivartavada, Doctrines of Illusion or 
Phenorhenalism. 
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(6) Ajfttivadft ot Proudliivada DocOmcs of “non- 

J creation*' or Absolutism. 

[ do not Vish to enter into the question as to whether 
Mayavada has its genns in the UpanUhads or its basis in the 
Brahmasutras. Suffice it to say for our present purposes that, 
although Maysvada may bo the logical outcome of the 
Vijnanavada or Idealism of the Upanlshads, its full statement 
m a phiJosophieal manner is to be found for the first time in 
Sankara's Vedantic doctrine. Between the Upanlshadio period 
and Sankara's period nearly twenty centuries have intervened. 
Some fourteen centuries of this long period have seen the rise 
and fall of Buddhism in India prior to Sankara’s birth. This 
long period of Buddhistic culture has metamorphosed the 
Brahmanic form of Religion and Philosophy into its modern 
Paurenic foim of Religion and Vedantic view of Philosophy. 

(6) Cauda Pada—holds the key of Mayavada of Vedanta. 
Now it Is a recognised fact on all hands that Sankaracharya 
obtained his Sanyasa Diksha from Covlndacharya ; but he got 
Kis philosophic training from his grand Guru, Cauda Pada, 
die author of the well-known Mandukya Karikas, He is 
reported to have spent about 12 years with Cauda Pada before 
he 'HTote his Brahma Sutra BhasKya. Cauda Pada was an 
eminent scholar of the Sankhya School of Philosophy. His 
Bhashya on Ishwarknsna's Sankhya Karikas is well-known. 
He is also the author of Sakti Sutras which are not published. 
But there are distinct allusions thereto m Bhaskararai’s 
commentary on Lalfta Sahasranama. I have obtained a copy 
of the Sutras from a Sanyasi friend and I find that the Sutras 
embody the Sakta Cult of Advaitic type, I am also informed 
by the same ascetic that the stanzas quoted by Sankara, at the 
end of his commentary on the first four aphorisms, in support 
of his view, are an extract from the Cauda Pada Bhashya on 
the Brahma Sutras, a copy of which is reported to Have been 
preserved in the Bagal Math in Southern India. 1 have not 
been able to verify the last statement. But one thing is certain 
via, Sankara regards Cauda Pada ai a repository of Advaific 
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doctrine and refers to Kim with great reverence. In the 
concluding stanise of his Bhashya on the Mandukya Karika. 
Sankara distinctly states that his grand Guru has rescued the 
AdvaiCa nectar from the Vedlc ocean. 

This Gauda Pada—an a1)*cound scholar, a SanlcKya, a 
TanCrika and Vedanfic of the idealistic school of the 8th 
Century—has imbibed the Mahayanik Buddhistic teaching both 
in the letter and the spirit from his predecessors. Great 
Buddhistic teachers of the Vijnanavada and Madhyamika 
Schools preceded Cauda Pada. They were Nagarjuna 
(250-320 A.D.) Maitreya (400 A.D.), Asanga (405-470 A.D.) and 
Vasubandhu (410-490 A.D.). The original Sanskrit teicts of the 
Mahayana Hterature of the above Budhistic thinkers have been 
lost for the most part. But the text of Nagarjuna’s Madhyamika 
Karikas has been preserved. 

—The /ndicft Social Re/ormer. 

(To Ke continued.) 


LES ENSEIGNEMENTS THEOSOfHIQUES. 

THE IDEAS OF THEOSOPHY. 

An Address Broadcasted in Boston in November. 1924. 

By C. JiNARAJADASA. 

(To shoV wherein the teachings of our holy Religion diEer 
from modem Theosophy we reproduce an authoritative 
pronouncement made by Mr. Jinarajadasa which appeared in 
the Oct.. Nov.. Dec.I (1924) issue of the Papyrus. Buddhists 
of Ceylon and Burma, who are bein^ mislead by theosophical 
publications should read the article—'Editor—MaKa Bodhi.] 
Just now in the world there U an organisation which has 
workers in almost every country in the four continents. This 
body, the Theosophical Socie^, contains among its members 
men and women of every religion, and from every race. 
What makes these diverse peoples come together and work 
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in a. spirit pf (riendlme$a» in spile of iKelr natural divisions of 
race, creed and colour) It is their belief which unites them. 
Tbia belief is labelled Theosophy. Does Theosophy teach 
anything that is worth investigating by men and women of 
intelligence) Let me summarise what Theosophy teaches. 

The first jpeat teaching of Theosophy is the Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity. Every man, whatever his race or 
colour, is brother to every man in the world, whether he knows 
about it or not. In every man and woman, white or black, 
yellow or brown, there re^des an immortal Divine Nature; the 
differences in, colour, facial angle and race tradition cannot 
obliterate the fundemental fact that God's life ts equally ir) all 
men. Sooner or later ihey must find out this truth of Universal 
Brotherhood. .Men are bom to Und it out; that is one part of 
their work m life. 

Another, principal truth of Theosophy is that all things 
whatsoever in the world reveal a Divine Nature at work. What 
science calls matter, force, life and consciousness are only 
modes of the .activity of God. It is a part of this Divine Nature 
that leveals itself as force and matter: another revelation of it 
is as life; another still is a« conscioumess. All men are as 
sparks In one Divine Flame. God resides in all men. though 
men do net know that fact. Through the successes and 
failures, the happiness and griefs of man, the Divine* Nature 
is trying to reveal itself. Just as a sculptor when at work 
breaks off piece after piece of useless marble, and thereby 
releases the beautiful statue which he has placed within the 
marble, so too, God la releasing Himself in us all through the 
process .of life. 

For this work of discovering the Divine Nature in us. God 
gives ua an infinity of (itne and experience. .Experience was 
once defined by William James, the American psychologist, 
as becoming «pert by experiment. To be expert in life, the 
Divine Plan gives man a series of lives, riovv in one race and 
religion, and now in another. Man Is not limited to one short 
life of a hundred years to realise'what Jesus Christ said is man's. 
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d«dtU3y. **Be ye perfect M your Father ip beaveo k perfect,'.* 
He said. The method of perfection k ReincaniaCioo. 

A thcrd great truth of Theosophy k that maa u himself 
the malcer of ht$ desbny. As he sows, he reaps. If one child 
k born in the Up of luxury, another in a slum, there k neither 
favouritism not jxejudice on the part of God. He btrt gives 
to each soul as the reaping just that soul sowed in hk 
past .lives of good and evil thou^ts and feelings and deeds. 
This law of sowing and reaping k concisely put in the 
aphorism: 

Sow a thought and reap a bahh. 

Sow a h^t and reap a character, 

Sew a character and reap a deedny. 

It k the good and helpful actions of a soul in hk past Hves 
which gives him a pleasant environment for KU hirdi; the 
faculties which he early manifests as a child are the result of 
his thoughts and aspirations. If a man is hmit with Uoiited 
faculty, it is only because he did not grow them in hk past 

Uv^. 

The whole world to the Theosophkt k a reveUtion of a 
Divine Plan. Cod k ever at worh. sending to mankind as His 
guides and prophets the workers in religion, philosophy, 
science art. Every race k moulded by Cod to contribute 
to the world a divine contribution vdiich We ^-*11 the culture, of 
a race. There k no favoured rution in Cod’s Plan. East and 
west, north and south. Cod's plan k at work, in every race, 
through every religion. Lowell the American poet put 
beautifully this Theoaophical truth in hk weU*known lines: 
fjod sends Hk feoehers unto ^oery age 
To eoery race and eoery dime of men, 

Wilh reoelalions fitlej to theif grourth 

And shape of mmd. nor gives the realm o/ Tnsth 

Into the sel/ish rale of one sofe race. 

In the working of the Divine Plan, great religious Teachers 
come one after another. Each shows o7>e colour in the divine 
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raiabow o( Truth. Christ and Krishna, Buddha and Zoroaster, 
Moses and Mohammed reveal to us the mysteries of God. 

So to the Theosophist there is a universal salvation. The 
man who, after a thousand failures, steps into the grave an 
unregenerated sinner, will have chance after chance in his 
future lives to regenerate himself and rebuild his eharacter. 
All the greatest of mankmd, the Founders of World Religions, 
saints and prophets, poets and musicians and heroes, are 
teaching us that some day we shall grow to be like them. 
Snce in every man there resides the C^ine Nature, every man 
must some day come to. that glorious discovery. Cod has 
created us to partake of His Nature; we are created in his 
"image*' so that we may through knowledge have the joy of 
co*operating with His Plan, which is Evolution, 

Without the knowledge of Theosophy, life to moat is as 
Tennyson saw ft once in his old age. He was a profoundly 
religious man, but now and then his religion failed to explain 
what life means. So he summed up his doubt and his hope 
in one little verse of four lines: 

Act Firtt. Thu £orfh. A st<tge so gloomed lofth looe, 

Yoa aS hvt eleven at the shifting scenes. 

And yet he patient. Our Phymright may shoto 

In some Fifth Act what this loiid drama means. 

The Divine Playwright is God. The Fifth Act of the Drama 
{$ the Deiffication of Man. The intervening acts show mankind 
in a process of Reincarnation, stumbling, blundering, but 
steadily coming to the climax of the Fifth Act, when be becomes 
perfect as his Father in Heaven Is perfect. AJ! that I have 
said is summed up in Three Truths of Theosophy, with which 
I conclude: 

I. The Soul of Man is immortal, and He future U the 

f uture of a thing whose growth and splendour has no 
emit. 

2. The Principle u^hich gives life and dwells m us and 
without us is undying and eternally heneficieni, is 
not heard or seen or smelt, but ia perceiued by the 
man who desires perception. 

3. Bach man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser 
of glory or gloom to himself, the decreer of his Hfe, 
his reward, his punishment. 

These truths which axe as great as is life itself, are as 
simple as the simplest mind of man. 
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FINAKCIAL 

FoSTESt PRCV'ACANDA FUW. 

An error .—We heve just noted a printing error in the 
Febdoeiy issue. The proper totsJ amount is Rs. 265-15-^ and 
not Rs. 225^154. 

Sfoiemenf Expenses /or Janaarj/ anJ February, I92S. 
Expenses /or Jenoary, 1925. 

Rs. A. P. 

Madras M. B. S. A/c. teacher*8 salary (mcl. M. 0. 

/ee) ... ... ... ... 15 4 0 

Rev. Suanankara for Jany. 1^5 (inel. M. 0. fee) ... 10 2 0 

., Sugatakand ,, ,, ... 10 2 0 

.. M. K. Dharmasiri for Jany. 1925 (ir^. M. O. 

fee) ... ... ... ... 15 4 0 

Foster Scholars a/c.— e chookfee. teacher's salary 

etc. ... ... ... ... 16 5 9 

Wimalananda—^milk bUU for Novr. and Deer. 1924 9 3 6 

^ck bills ... ... ... 3 4 0 

~Sun<biea ... ... ... 1 10 0 

Rev. Sugatakanii’s mother foi jany. 1925 ... 10 0 0 

Charity ... ... ... 2 5 9 

Cook's salary hx Deer. (924 ... ... 20 0 0 

Medlar's salary for Deer. 1924 (incl. extra eharge) ... 3 7 0 

Food expenses for I priest, 2 students. 1 servant ... 80 6 9 


ToTAt Rs. ... 197 8 9 


Expenses /or febmari/, i925. 

Madras M. B. S. A/c.—teacher's salary (incl. M. O. 

fee) ... ... ... ... 15 4 0 

Rev. Svanankara (incl. M. O. fee) ... ... 10 2 0 

Sugatakand ... ... 10 2 0 

M. K. Dharznasiri for Deer. 1924 and Febr. 

(incl. fee) ... ... ... ... 30 4 0 

Foster Scholar's A/e.—Wimalansoida—SchoolTee, 

teacher's salary, books etc. ... ... 16 10 3 

Milk bill. Washing 1^ etc. ... ... 8 5 6 

Monoranjan A/c.—transfer cerdheate etc. ... 13 0 0 

Rev. SugaUkand's modier for Febr. ... ... 10 0 0 

Oxarity ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Cook's salary for Janr. 1925 ... ... 20 0 0 

Methar's salary for janr. 1925 (incl. biS) ... 3 2 0 

Food Expenses for I f^est, 2 students, I servant 87 7 0 


Total Rs. ... 225 4 9 
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Sri Dharmarajika Chaitya Vuhara. 

of Receipts and Expanses for January 
and Febriiary, f925~ 

January^ /925- 

RfeCEIPTS Av ?. 

RentofHaU ... ... ... S 0 0 

Deficiency in receipts ... ... 47 i2 6 


Total Re. ... 55 i2 6 


Exposes Rs. a, p, 

l^urwan'e seJary for Dec. 25 ... ... 13 0 0 

Flewere A/c ... ... ..500 

Electric bOl /er Dec. J925 ... ... 23 14 6 

Sou 2 a’ft electric roaintenance bill for Dec. 

1924 ... ... ... 6 12 0 

Sundries (candles etc.«) ... ...220 


Total Rs. ... 55 12 6 


Fchfuary, 1925. 

RecitPTS Ra. A., P. 

Charity box collections for Dec. and Jany. ... 11 15 6 
Mrs. Amy E.*VatIey, England ... ...100 

S. N. Barua. Esqt.. .. ... ...5 0 0 

6 Nepalese Buddhist Artwara makers. Nepal 3 0 0 
Rent of Hell ... ... ...3 0 0 

Upasaka Buddha Ratna and 6 Buddhist 

ladies. Nepal ... ... ...10 0 

Tibetan Buddhists. Nepal ... ...14 0 

Deficiency in receipts ... ... 32 3 0 


Total Rs. ... 55 15 6 


Expenses Ra. a. p. 

Durwan's salary for jany. ... ... IS 0 0 

Electric bill for Jany. ... ... 21 I 0 

Souza's elec, maintenance biU for Jany. ... 6 12 0 

Flowers ... ... ...500 

Sundries (candles etc.) ... ... 5 2 6 


Total Rs. ... 55 15 6 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

Foumted by the Amlcacoka H. Dkarmapala 

Go ye. O Bhikkliue. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compasdoa for the world, 
for the gfood. for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim. O Bhikkhua, the Doctrir>c ^orioua, preach ye a life 
of holineea, perfect and pure/'— Mahaoagga, Vinoyo Prlal^. 


VttLXXXlUl MAT, ^ lfi«. 5 


The Buddha New Year hegioa on May 7Ui }925. May the 
year 2469 be one of pea c e and happiness to all UTiRg beings. 
Sasbe SatTa. StSCHI HOffTU. 


A GROUP OF SONNETS 

FROM THE TEACHINGS GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 

1 

MitOFUJCSS. 

When one takes refuge in a forest glade. 

Or on d)e roots of trees shall sit hnxi dovm.— 

And leaving far behind the rtoisy town. 

Lives in the wilderrteaa qmte unafraid 

Far off from greed of gain, from barter and trade, 

JeVel and fur. ermine and silken gown. 

A Wanderer in hooded robe of brown. 
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EecHewing gun and knife and bayonet blade 
In Mindfulneta he llvet. He wakea. he a'eepa, 
Quite ttanquillized, ardent, elert, eerene. 

Far from dejection, hi a whole frame he keeps 
From worldly hankering ; and he is seen. 
Mindful ctf all his natures Bhallows. deeps. 
Aloof from clamor,—there in the forert green. 

11 

Ir He Should Desire. 

1 

Now Brethren, if a Bhikku should desire 
To be beloved of all his fe)low*men. 

Both far away, and near at hand, why then 
Most earnest qualities he must acquire. 

And should he wish to quench that raging fire 
Of lust and diacontent. and of the Ten 
Most fearful Chains, again and yet again 
He must make Elfort, and he must not tire. 
'Hie Precepts with great care he must fulfill ; 
He must devote his life to quietude 
In heart and mind and inner self, until 
The earthly things of sense he has subdued. 

So shell he train his eirergies. his will. 

Until he is with Righteousness imbued 

2 

And should he then desire to know the hearts 
Of other people, and to know their minds. 

To resison out the methods and the kinds. 

To understand them in their wholes and parts ; 
To know why this one heMtates and starts 
A thing he cannot finish, why he binds 
Himself by foolish oaths, which then he finds 
Impossible to carry out. and darts 
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From this to that.—If now he Wants to know 
Why this one acts this way, and has this lack,— 
Why such sad things should be, why this is $o.-~ 
Calm contemplation let him not drive hack. 

Let him now look through things, be much alone, 
Apart fiom those who in the world are blown 

3 

As Autumn leaves before a howling gale. 

For ever hurrying and lacking rest. 

Vet lacking, too. reality and zest 

For gracious things ; and weary and most frail, 

Hasting so hard that all things have grown stale. 

Not knowing worse or worst from better, best : 

But. frantic, racing hither, thither, lest 

They miss some things—and yet will always fail 

To find that which they look for.—Cairn, serene. 

The man of wisdom understands their plight. 

From all this fret arid turmoil he la seen 

To be aloof, emancipated quite 

In heart and mind, benign of voice and mien. 

Restrained and gentle, living in the Li^t. 

4 

And if. O Monks, a Bhikko should desire 
To overcome earth's danger and dismay. 

So that his Jong-dead friends who’ve left the fray. 
Can look on him hellevingly,—nor lire 
Lifted from out the gray world's dust and mire. 
Let him be upright throughout life and stay 
His heart with strength ; hold fast unto the Way 
To righteous freedom let him still aspire. 

The great Asavas let him now root out ; 

The hopes of spiritual men, too, let him heed : 
Let him perform Right Acts, and go about 
To help mankind, release them from their need. 
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'n^us ancient Evils sKslI be put to rout— 

And Quit of tKem, he shall be free indeed. 

ni 

The Arahat. 

1 

That men or woman who has won to Truth. 
Whose li/e is pure, whose teachings are profound. 
Fully avalcerred that one le not bound 
By the dull senses with their joys uncouth. 

He is an Arahat, alert, serene. 

Upright deeds and conduct Kit delight. 

Arid filled with mercy ; caIid ; with all his might 
Ashamed of roughness. Never is he seen 
To speak or act in wrath. And guarded well 
The door to all his senses, not entranced 
By seeing, hearing, faeling. touch nor taste. 

His heart at eaee. his strength he does not waste 
In vain sensations. These he seeks to Quell 
In altogether happy joy, enhanced 

2 

By doing good to others night and day. 

By saying good words to all weary folk. 

Most sympathetic, he will lift the yoke 
Of each and every one along the way 
Of life, with all its iMtIer woes and fears. 

Its hesitations and its evil strife. 

Its superstitious lore, with terror rife, 

And take away its griefs and foolish tears. 

Most rapt :b hel Most blest f Released from pain, 
Sober, contented, without wealth or gain 
Of luxury's most enervating stain,— 

And in that stale of bliss he will remain. 

And quiet, calm, are his. with utter joy, 
R^osefulness, and peace without alloy. 
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IV 

The Golden Mean. 

Are two oxlreme^ which they who have gone forth 
Ought not to follow. One of them is this; 

The seeking of all eskrthly gain and bliss 

In low amusements. From the South and North. 

From Eiast and West, let all folk now give ear; 

The way ascetics take fs just as bad, 

Unprohtable, ignoble, and most sad.^ 

Who loves the Truth, lol let him now draw near. 
There is a Way of Joy. s Middle Path, 

Discovered by the Tathagata. Sure. 

It leads away from envy, grief and wrath. 

And it will to the end of time endure. 

Who takes this Road of Virtue. that one hath 
A guide through life, most right, serene, and pure. 

CcswuE Howard Haman. 

(To he conrinued) 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Meetings ace being held in various parts of Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces by the Hindus who are partisans of 
the Saivite Mahant of the Bodhgaya Math in his favour and 
passing resolutions declaring that the great Temple of Maha 
Bodhi is a Hindu Temple and that it should be left In the 
hands of the Mahant. They are unnecessarily interfering in 
the matter. Not one Hindu who had been to BuddKagaya 
and seen the utter desecration of the holy site could aay that 
the Temple is Hindu- In a Hindu Temple, whether it be a 
Saivite or Vaishnava, there are Brahman priests to make offer¬ 
ings to the gods in accordance with the Hindu shastras. 
Mantras are repeated and offerings are made several times a 
day ; but in the Maha Bodhi Temple there is no Brahman 
priest, no mantras arc repeated. A low caste Hindu does the 
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Vfotk allott&d to a Brahman priest, and the great Image of the 
Lord Buddha is clothed in such a way that the identity of the 
Image is unrecognized. On the forehead of the Image marks 
are painted, some day they are horizontal on other days they 
are vertical. The 'whole thing is a farce. The Buddhists are 
powerless, they visit the shrine and go away disgusted, seeing 
the abominable desecration. The all-powerful British govern¬ 
ment prcclaims that it observes religious neutrality, nevertheless 
it allows the Saivile Mahant to insult the feelings of the Bud¬ 
dhists. Since May 1694 the Mahant had been at this disgust¬ 
ing game, and all the representations made by the Maha Bodhi 
Society since 1694 had been of no avail. The Government la 
helping the Mahant to continue the abominable desecration. 
It has appointed a custodian to watch the Temple lest it be 
removed from the place, and the custodian obeys the Mahant. 
■ • ■ a • 

}. N, Samnddar. M.A., is a Profasaor of the Patna Govern¬ 
ment College, who is employed by the Saivite Mahant to 
write articles on behalf of the Mahant in the English j^apers. 
He makes use of hia knowledge to falsify Buddhist history. 
He says ha is a scholar but every word that he writes on the 
Buddhagaya Temple is untrue. He has published a pamphlet 
under the title of "The Buddha Gaya Temple" full of dis¬ 
torted facts. His name carrisa wei^t With the ignorant, and 
aiao with the Government. In the pamphlet he tries to show 
that the Temple is Hindu, and quotes from unauthenticated 
sources. He says that the "groat Tathagnta died of eating 
too much podc" and insults the feelings of the Buddhists. 
Scholars after long study of Pali have come to the decision 
that that the "sukara maddava" does not connote pork, but 
a kind of mushroom. Rhys Davids in his translation of the 
Maha parinibblna sutta discussed the point, and wrote deci¬ 
sively chat sukara rnaddava is a kind of mushroom that grows in 
the Himalayan slopes. 

• • • a 

One Dhammadhlra Thera, a Bhikkhu from Ceylon, not 
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very much krown in Oeylon ts a ffch o?ar or As a xnan of piety, 
has given a letter to the Mahaat advi^ng the Mahant to keep 
the Temple in his own hands, and not let it go to the Bud¬ 
dhists. This Bhikkhu enioys the hospitality ol the Maha Bodh: 
Society when he is in Oalcutla, enfoys the hospitality of the 
Burmese Buddhists when he is in Burma, and when in Ceylon 
quarrels with his own pupil, and this man tieacherously betrays 
the Buddhists. He is fond of worldly gein, and hence his 
treachery, 

• • • • 

The Buddhagaya Temple according to the judgment of 
the Calcutta High Court judges was never converted into a 
Hindu temple, and that the worship started by the Mahant in 
the Buddhist Temple is spurious and yet there are people who 
will side with the Saivite mahant and try to keep away the 
Buddhists from the hallowed «te. We have to thank the 
Government for creatmg all dkis trouble. In 1690 the Temple 
was utterly neglected both fay Covemment and die late 
mahant, and then came Mr, (now Sr) G. Grierson who with¬ 
out tnakiiig any inquiry aettled the qu es tion by handing over 
the Temple to the Saivite Mahant. The Buddhists were ill- 
treated at Buddhgaya. the Mahant* s menials assaulted the 
Bhikkus. they tore otf the roof of the mud btrilding that was 
erected on the land given to the Maha Bodhi Society by the 
late Mahant. they oppressed the inmates of the Burmese rest- 
house for ten years, and then only was it possible for the 
Maha Bodbi Society to move the Collector of Gaya. Mr. 
Oldham, to do justice to the Buddhists. Mr. Oldham was 
able to acquire land to build the restiiouse for the Buddhists, 
and the Anagarika Dharmapala was able to supply money 
collected from the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon. 

V • • • e 

la 1902 came a Japanese to Buddhgaya with the late Swam! 
Vivekanaoda who had parleytngs with the Mahant to start an 
independent movement at Buddhagaya. excluding die eocalled 
Hinayana Buddhists of Cejdoo and Burma. They talked of 
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«in Hindu Japanese Alliance ; but they did not lake into 
account the Briueh Governtnont. The negotietione were 
reported to the Covemment of Bengal, and the Buddhists were 
forcibly ejected frorn Buddhagaya. The Governrneni knows 
very well that the Mahant is not the owner of the great Temple, 
which was repaired by the Government of Bengal at the request 
of the King of Burma in 1660. Political considerations made 
the Government to hand over the inner management of the 
Temple to the late mahant in 1690. The present mahant was 
then not in Buddhagaya. The present trouble could have 
been nipped m the bud had the Government conaidered the 
matter from a conieientlous point of view, They raised a 
political phantom which was not in existence, and helped the 
mahant to persecute the pilgrims. We are now reaping the 
results. 

The Government know very well that the Temple site wee 
handed over to the king of Burma ; they know very well that 
the Burmese workmen began the repairs, and in 1679 the whole 
site was entirely In the hands of the Burmese and as the 
repairs were being carried out badly the Government inter* 
fered and with the permission of the King took charge of the 
repairs. In 1864 the repairs of the Temple were completed, 
and the Engineer in charge Mr. Beglar reported to the Collector 
that the work is finished, and asked Kim to take charge of the 
Temple. )n that letter no mention of the Mahant as the pro* 
prietor was made, and yet the same man in 1695. eleven years 
after, gave a letter to the Mahant, when the great Buddhagaya 
case was going on, contradicting the statement made in his 
previous letter. It la the latter communication that the partisans 
of the Mahant npW quotes to throw dust irr the eyes of an 
ignorant public, who is prepared to swallow any pill, If it is 
well advertised. 

The Temple is not Hindu, it is the central shrine of the 
Buddhist world and the attempt that Is now being made by 
the mahant with the help of money to make It Hindu is sure 
to end in failure. A thousand mahants cannot alter historical 
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The partiaans of Mahant say tKat Buddha is the 
ninA avatar of Viahnu, But that avatar u not our Cautama 
6ud^a. The Vwhnu Purana says that the Buddka avatar 
2 q>poared in the bank of the river Narmada, that he v^^as naked, 
atkd chat he exKoi^d the demons (daityas) to ^ve up sacri' 
ficmg animals. Which they chd, and they all went to helH It 
was an attempt of Brahmans to revive animal sacrifides 
by tellir\gr the people that these v>4)o do not saorihce anirrcs^s 
win go to hell. The naked Suddha is not the CatRaTna Buddha 
of the Buddhists, The tablet set up by the GoveAtmenc of 
Bengal at the entrartce to the shrine says that ''This Temple 
of Maha Bodht is erected by the order of Sir Ashley Eden. 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal on the spot, where Prince 
Sakya Singha became a Buddha.” The attempt of the Saivite 
Mahant to claim Buddha as the Avatar of Vi^Rin ss wther 
inconsistent since he as a foyower of 4he God Siva has nothing 
to do with Vishnu. Every Hindu te m p le has a Brahman priest 
bsu at the Maha Bodbi Temple, the man who desecrates the 
Image of the Lord is a low caste Kahat. The sacrilege of our 
Temple by a low caste Hindu is an outrage. The Maharit *$ 
being secretly encowaged by <the officials. 

» • a * 

The Anagarlka £^%amtapala has been advised by his 
physician to toke complete rest. He has been asked to pi^ 
cecd to Europe and get himself treated m an Austrian Sani¬ 
tarium for at least ^ee months. Dr. Paira Mall, his friend, 
has consented to escort the Ansigsirika m the trip. 

• « ■ « 

SPUfiKJLiS WORSHJP ST/WTtD *V MaHAVT tN 1694. 

"It may be conceded d)at ^ Mahabodhi temple, which 
is ve^ ancient and very sacred to Buddhists was a Buddhist 
temple : at^xju^ it has been in the possession of the 

Hindu Msitoncs k has never been converted into a Hindu 
lUATiph.. in the tfense that Hindu Idols have been enshrined, or 
orthodox Hindu Worship carried on there, and the Buddhist 

2 
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pilgrims Kav« h«d free access and full liberty to worship m it. 

''Th^ evidence shows and the Magistrate finds chat since 
July 14194, the Mahant and hU disciples have been carrjnng a 
$oit of spurious Hindu Worship of the great Image of Buddha 
in the altar of the ground Hoor. and that the Image has been 
dressed in a way which renders repugnant to the Buddhist 
worshippers. The Magistrate regards this as a strategem on 
the Mahant s part to strengthen hie position against, f suppose, 
some threatened danger, 'nils does seem extremely wrong*’ 

From Cakittta High Court Judgment. 

« • ■ • 

Copy of tblecram, 

Colombo, 3rd April, 1925. 

Pj^^ionKT, Hindu Maha Sabha, 

C/o. Babu Rajendra Prabad, EsqRm 
Muradpur, Patna. India. 

Mahanayaica Theros of the three Nikayss of Buddha 
Sasane, Ceylon beg to assert that conversion of Mahabodhi 
Temple Buddha Gaya to a Hindu temple historically reli* 
giously morally unjust. They beg its restoration to Buddhist 
control. Avail this opportunity to repudiate most emphatically 
Dhammadhara Bhikshu's letter. Individual letters represent no 
Buddhist public opinion nor bind Buddhist community. 

AmbanWelia Sri Siddarths Sumangala : Gunnepana 
Saranankara. Mahanayakas, Siamese Nikaya. 

Madampe Dhammadiaka, Totagomuwe PaMamoh- 
tissa. Ambalangoda Dewananda, Pelane Wajira- 
hana, Mahanayakas, Amarapura Nlkaya. 

Kodagoda Upasena, Mahanayaka, Ramanfta NikBya. 

C. A. HewavitarNe, 
Honom^ Secretary. 

Maha Bodhi Sode^, 
Srinagar, Colpetty. 

• * • • e . ^ 
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Th« Managing Comsruttee of the Buddha Society. 
Bombay, communicated the foUowing resolution by wire to 
the President Hindu Mahasabha at on the subject 

of the reetoration of the Buddhist Temple at Gaya to the 
Buddhists 

That this Special Meeting of the Managing Committee of 
the Buddha Society strongly urges the All*lndia Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha to take up the question of restoration of the Buddhist 
Temple and its sacred ^eclncts to the Buddhists. In due 
reverence to the virtues of tolerence. kindliness, catholicity, 
freedom from dogmatism and fanaticism, a love of justice and 
a real desire to respect the sentixrrem of the votaries of a 
religion-virtues which are the marked characteristics of the 
Hindu mind, it is but just and reasonable that a compromise 
based upon a wider view-point should be arrived at. In fact, 
a strong committee representative of responsible Hindoos and 
Buddhists be formed to thresh out the whole question and 
complete satisfaction be granted to one-third of humanity. 

-^TTte Servant. 

• s • • 

The Secretary ^ the ftmatan Dhaima Sabha writes as 
foUovfs 

Sri Pratap Sanatan Dharma Sabha. iCashmlr {Kashmir) 
after considering die appeal made in the Press by ^riyut 
D. A. DharmacKarya on behalf of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma and Nepal fm* handing ever to them the Buddha Gsya 
Temple,'unanimously resolves;— 

i. (a) That the temple marks a plan, where Hindu 
Saints have, from time immemorial, obtained Cyan the last two 
of whom being Rishi Madtanday and Bhagwan Buddha and 
thus is sacred equally to the Hindus. 

(b) That Bhagwan Bud^ia preached the religion of 
Upanishadas and thus to the Hindus was a Vaidik Dharma. 
Further he being counted as the ninth incarnation of Bhagwan 
Vishnu is equally worshipful fee the Hindus. The Buddha 
Gaya Temple is a memorial of the times when Buddhists 
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formed part and parcel of the same Arya Vaidik Dharma end 
id. the opinion of thia Sabha should continue to be aueh to 
form a link for reunion of the two brothers and thus remove 
differences, which unfortunately afterwards grew between 
them. 

(o) That the desires of the Buddhist brethren to have 
freedom of worship in. the temple for such of them, as abstain 
from beef and observe Ahmsa Dharma. is quite commendable 
and arrangements should immediately be made to allo^« them 
every facility for It. This meeting sees no objection in creating 
for the temple, a committee of management, on which 
Buddhist interest is adequately represented. As to the suggos* 
tion. however, made in the appeal to represent the temple by 
only e< Buddhist Bhikhu. This Sabha is of considered opinion 
that the temple should be represented by one. who believes 
in Veidik Dharma. as well as, in Lord Buddha for hie IsKta 
Deva and thus a Vaishnavs, to whom Bhegwan Buddha is 
ninth incarnation of Lord Vishnu would be proper person to 
be this duty. 

(d) Thst this Sabhe highly appreciates the desire, 
expressed in the appeal by Buddhist brethren, to abstain from 
taking beef, to which habit, they say. they have fallen by 
kusang end most earnestly prays them to follow, apart from 
any consideralion of bargain for the temple, the Ahimae 
Dharma which Was the main if not the sole basis of the teach* 
ing of the Master, whom they worship at their Isht Deva. 

11. That this Sabha requests the AlMndJa Hindu Maha* 
sabha not to take any step in handing over the temple to the 
exclusive control of the Buddhist without hrsl ascertaining 
Hindu sentiments on this delicate cruestion_ A. B. Pain’ko- 
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OUR Dun TO mou 

The Bud<U)a«. Pra^reka BuddKa. Aibatd and "Qiakra' 
v«i( are hem b) tniddle India. It i» the land aacred to the 
Buddhists. It was at Lumbiiu that ti>M Lord was bom. He 
left Ka(Mlavastu. the Capital ol his father's Kingdom in His 
29di year, io order to solve the problem of Human Sudenng 
and D^verance. In His 35 year at Uruwela under the sacred 
Bodhi Tree He found the cause of cosmic sufiering and 
solved the i^blem €)f Ignorance by means of enlightenment. 
At the Deer Park, Rishipatstna. Benares. He lirsl proclaimed 
the noble Path to Nibhana to the hve Bhikkhus. Thence 
forward for 45 years He traveUed all over Middle India 
proclaiming the gospel of Freedom and ImmortsJity, 

The Noble Path avoiding the extremes of ascetic Voga and 
of aensua] enjoyments, ts called Majihims patipada. It has d steps 
—oil., Ri^t ixui^t. ri^t desires. ri^C speech, ri^t deeds, 
right livelihood, ri gh t endeavour, ri^it activity of thou^t. right 
illumination. He who walks in this Path reaches the con> 
summation of the perfect life. He gets out of the Cosmic 
Process; he is no mote under the control of Cods. Demons. 
Elements. When our Lord began His Ministry there were 
then no Jehovah, no ^lah, no Krishna, no Vishnu, no Siva, 
no Rama Chandra, no Durga, no Kali, none to challenge his 
supremacy. Jehovah, who was fighting with the Canaanite 
gods, was defeated by Nebuchadneaar and the Jews were 
taken as captives to Babylon. The Jehovah Temple was 
destroyed. Jehovah went into a state of svispended s-tumation. 

In India Brahma was the God of the Aryan people. They 
worshipped Indra, Soma. Vartma and Agni: they offered 
cows, heifers, bulls &c. to the god of fire. The ^^hmans at 
the tune we r e great eaters of cow*s fiesh. which was called 
Madhupari^, Ascetieisin was rampant and so was sensua* 
llsm. There 'were at the time six prominent teachers who 
proclaimed their own discovered doctrines, an account ef 
which is given in the ^mailffa pbaia suttanta. by the RijS 
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AjitA^ftCtu. The Buddhe listened silently to the elucidation ; 
and proclaimed the Ethics of Nibbina. Western philologists 
and European students of Pali began to interpret the Dhamma 
according to their own understanding. Living in an atmoS' 
phere of unalloyed hedonism saturated by the unseienCifrc 
hallucinatioru of Jewish monotheism and ecclesiastical super¬ 
stitions tinged by the scientific utterances of agnosticsi nihilista 
and Positivists, Pali scholars began to interpret the Buddha 
Dhamma to the sensual imbeciles of Europe and America. 
The crafty theologians did not want a religion of meritorious 
activity. They want their meat, and wine and the satisfaction 
of sense pleasures. Buddha Dhamma teaches that the cosmic 
process goss through Granges, that there is no beginning, no 
annihilation, and that Misery and Sorrow are due to Ignorance, 
and with the destruction of Ignorance there U the realization 
of Truth, which brings freedom from rebirth, decay, old age 
disease end recurring dissolution of the fiv9 $\handha». A 
creator, who had hit awakening 6000 years ego. has no place 
in the Cosmic process. A saviour bom of a virgin has no 
need to one who has the energy to do right deeds, and think 
right thoughts. Gods. Saviours, Virgins, Saints, Prayers. 
Ascetic penances, have no place in the Buddha Dhamma. 

Chtistianity and Islam, both of Arabian origin are des- 
tructive. They leek a scientific basis. In fact science is their 
enemy. A petty tribal god bom in the back wash of Arabia 
has no place to occupy in the arena of scientific investigation, 
in these days of wireless telephony, aeroplanes, submarines, 
when men of science are discussing the laws of Relativity, 
and Electrons, how could sensible people of Europe and 
America cimg so tenaciously to the antiquated ecclesiaibcal 
dogmas. Bishop Barnes has thrown over board the folklore 
myths of the book of Genesis. With the Adam story goes the 
story of Jesuj also. No Jesus is needed for the salvation of 
the world. For many millions of years the Earth has existed, 
old civilizations had existed and disappeared. They did not 
require a Jew to die in the Cross. The whole story is based 
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Oh an emotional myth. Some people will not give up liquor. 
To them it IB moie than {i^e. ^le four upo^onos are correlated 
to tanha. Where there ia ianh4 one of the four apSdSntu 
will come into cxiBlence, Ksma, ditthi, aRa\i[d% and 
silahbata axe the four. Kama reigna in the heavens and on 
earth. It ia aensuoua joyouanesa. Ditthi ia speculative dogma 
to vrhich gods and men cHng ; Attavada ia the belief in the 
existence of a separate Ego. a soul, a ghost jiving inside the 
bodyi Silabbata is clinging to rituals and foolish ascetic 
habits. 

How to escape from the tyranny of these upidinas? 
You have to destroy Tanha; hut so long as one has not 
destroyed Ignorance tanha will s^vallo'w him. To destroy 
Ignorance one has to Analyse and realize the four noble 
truths and the 37 principles of bcdhl. But many are satisfied 
with the crumbs that fall from ecclesiasdcal tables. In Europe 
the padres hold sway: in India, the Brahman priests ; in 
Mohammadan Countries Oie interpreters df Koran. 

Tlie capitalists and sensualists are guided by ^e Kama 
upldina. the ecclesiastic hy the ditthi and silabbata upSdSna. 
the Brahmans by the attavada. The Paticca Samuppada 
explains the cosmic evolution and of man. The human 
being of today was related to the human being of Yesterday, 
and the human being of today shall be related to the human 
being of tomorrow. 1 am here because 1 was. and I shall 
be because I am. There is no beginning and never shall 
be an end. 

We must save the 200 millions of suffering people, living 
in India. The Brahmans do not want them saved. Where 
are the Bhikkhus who accept the doctrine of compassion? 
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NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapto II: On THE Powers. 

(I) Powen oi tha AcccmpUthed One, 

B}etbr«n» having attained to the consummation of the 
higher haowledge as regards conditions unheard of before, 
I proclaim 

There are» brethren, these five powers of the Accom* 
plished One, endowed wherewith the Accomplished One pro- 
claims His leadership, and roars the Lion's roar in the midst 
of the assembly and establishes the Glorious Wheel. What 
are the five> 

The Power of Faith, the Power of Modesty, the Power of 
Conscientiousness, the Power of Energy and the Power of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these Eve Powers of the 
Accomplished One, the Accomplished One proclaims His 
leadership, roars the Lion's roar In the midst of the assembly 
and establishes the CloTious Wheel. 

0 The Powers o/ ihe Training. 

'There are. brethren, these five Powers of the training. 
What ara the Eve? 

The Power of faith, the Power of modesty, the Power of 
conscientiousness, die Power of energy and the Power of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there are these Eve Powers of die train' 
ing. Indeed brediren, among these frve Powers of ihe train' 
ing. this is a chief, this diould be stored up and developed, 
namely, dils power of wisdom. 

Just as. brethren, the ^nacJe of a house is its summit, 
its junction arid its top : likewise indeed, brethren, among 
these five Powers of the training this is topmost, this should 
be stored up and developed, namely, this Power of wisdom. 

Therefore, brethren, thus should you train yourselves 
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Let U8 b« endowed wiiK the Power of the twining (called) 

the Power of faith.the Power of modesty.the Power of 

conscientiousness.the Power of energy and.the Power 

of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, thus should you train yourselves, 

(3) Five Powers (a) 

Brethren, there are these five Powers. What are the five? 

The Power of faith, the Power of energy, the Power of 
mindfulness, the Power of concentration and the Power of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five Powers. 

(4) Five Poioers (h) 

Brethren, there are these five Powers. What are the five? 

The Po>ver of faith, the Power of energy, the Power of 
mindfulness, the Power of concentration and the Power of 
wisdom. 

Herein, brethren, the Ariyan disciple is full of faith in the 
supreme enlightenment of the Accomplished One thus : This 
is He. the Holy One, the Exalted One, the Supremely Enlight¬ 
ened One. Perfect in Knowledge and Conduct, the Auspl^oua 
One, the Knower of all the Worlds, the Incomparable Trainer 
of men, the Teacher of Gods and men, the Awakened, the 
Holy Orte. This, brethren, is said to be the Power of faith. 
What then, brethren, is the Power of energy? 

Herein, brethren, the Ariyan disciple dwells energetic 
towards the elimination of sinful conditions, and In the deve¬ 
lopment of merltoiious conditions, persevering, resolute and 
urrfread of the yoke of meritorious conditiorts. Brethren, this 
Is said to be the Power of energy. What then, brethren, is 
the Power of mindfulness? 

Herein, brethren, the Ariyan disciple la mindful and 
endowed with the highest discrimirtation in mindfulness, and 
remembers and well recollects what is done and said for a 
long time. This, brethren, is said to he the Power of mindhil- 
ness. What then, brethren, is the power of concentration? 
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Herein, brethi'en. the Ariy&n disciple, separating himself 
from passions and sinful conditions, with reflection and in¬ 
vestigation, enters and abides in the First Jh&na. wherein there 
is joy and ease born of seclusion. Freeing his mind from 
reflection and investigation, and having it concentrated and 
retaining the joy and ease consequent on the tranquillity of 
mind, born of concentration he entera and remains in the 
Second Ihina. Indifferent as to both joy and paasionlesanesi 
he dwells mindful and selFpossessed and enjoys bodily feli¬ 
city : the saints pronounce this indifference, mindfulness and 
abiding in felicity as the Third Jbina. Then divesting himself 
of happiness and aorrow and primarily freeing himself of plea¬ 
sure and pain, he arrives at and abides in the Fourth Jhlna, 

which is abof from pain and pleasure, a state of mmd in¬ 
different to all emotions alike. TKis. brethren, is said to be 

the Power of concentration. What then, brethren, is the 

Power of Wisdom ) 

Herein, brethren, the Ariyan disciple is full of wisdom, U 
endowed with insight into the rise and fall (of living beings), 
which is noble, penetrating and leading to the complete extinc¬ 
tion of suffering. This, brethren, is said to be the Power of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there are those five Powers. 

(5) Five Powers (c) 

Brethren, there are these Fve Powers. What are the Jive^ 

The Power of faith, the Power of energy, the Power of 
mindfulness, the Power of concentration and the Power of 
wisdom. In what then, brethren, should the Power of faith 
be known ^ 

in the four factors of the Stream-winner. Herein should 
be known the Power of faith. In what than, brethren, should 
be known (he power of energy? 

In the four right exertions. Herein should be known the 
Power of energy. In what then, brethren, should be krroWn 
the Power of mindfulness? 
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In the four be$es of mindful neu. Herein ahould be 
known the Power of mindfuJnese. In what, brethren, abouJd 
be known (he Power of concentration? 

In the four Jhanae. Herein should be known the Power 
of concentration. In what should be knoHvn the Power of 
wiedom ? 

In the four Ariyen Truths. Herein should be known the 
Power of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there ate these five Powers. 

(6) Five Powers (d) 

Tliere are, brethren, these live Powers. What are the 
five ? 

The Power of faith, the Power of energy, the Power of 
mindfulness, the Power of concenOation and the Power of 
wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five. Indeed, brethren, 
among these five Powers, this is topmost, this should be stored 
up and developed, namely, this Power of wisdom. 

Just as, brethren, the pinnacle of a house is its summit, its 
junction and its top likewise, indeed, brethren, among these 
five Powers this is top-most, this should be stored up and 
developed, namely, this Power of wisdom. 

(7) One's own good. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother has striven 
for hie own good but not that of others. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother Is himself possessed of virtuous 
conduct but urges ru>t others to be of good conduct, is himself 
possessed of concentration but urges not others to win concen* 
tration, is himself endowed with wisdom but urges not others 
to gain wisdom, has himself achieved emancSpatton but urges 
not others to achieve emancipation and has himself achieved 
emancipation through perfect knowledge, but urges not others 
to achieve emancipation through perfect knowledge. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
follows out his own good but not that of others, 
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(8) Ot/iCrs' Goo^ 

Enddwed with five things* brethren, a brother has striven 
for other's good but not his own. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is himself not possessed of 
virtuous conduct but urges others to be of virtuous conduct, 
has himself not won concentration but urges others to win 
conceMration. has himself not gained wisdom but urges others 
to gain wisdom, has himself not achieved emancipation but 
urges others to achieve emancipation, and has himself net 
achieved emancipation through perfect knowledge but urges 
others to achieve emancipation through perfect knowledge. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things a brother 
follows out others* good but not his own. 

(9) ^‘erthef One's own good nor Others’ 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother has striven 
for neither his own good nor others’ good. With what five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is himself not endowed with 
virtuous conduct nor urges others to be of virtuous conduct, 
is himself not possessed of concentration nor urges others to 
win concentration, is himself not possessed of wisdom nor 
urges others to gain wisdom, is hirnself not possessed of 
emancipation nor urges others to achieve emancipadon and is 
not possessed of emancipation through perfect knowledge 
and urges not others Co achieve emancipation through perfect 
knowledge. 

Verily, brethren, endowed with these five things, a brother 
follows out neither his own good nor that of others. 

(10) One’s own good and others*. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, a brother has striven 
for both hb own good and that of others. With that five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is himself endowed with 
virtuous conduct and urges others to be of virtuous conduct, 
is himself endowed with concentration and urges others to win 
concentration. U himself endowed with wisdom and urges 
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ochetB TO gain wisdom, is himsejl endowed with emancipation 
and urges others to achieve emancipation and is himself 
endowed with emancipation through perfect knowledge and 
urges others to achieve emancipation throu^ perfect 
knowledge. 

V«ily, brethren, endowed with these five things, a brother 
urges both his own good and that of others. 

Chapter \ 1 : On the Powers Elnda. 

A. D, Jayasuwara. 


BUDJ)HA’S MESSAGE TO THE LOWLY 

Mr. G. K. Nariman on problem of gNTouotAfljUTY. 

In the course of his discourse on the "Message of the 
Buddha to the Lowly" at the Buddha Socie^, Bombay, on 
Sunday last, Mr. C. K, Nariman said that die great teacher 
assured the humble Indian that birth did not discriminate or 
distinguish : character did so. and coriduct elevated the lot of 
the degraded without exception. The quesKon of the treat¬ 
ment of the Lowly ultimately resolved itself Into one of caste 
or social grouping. The Buddha did not repudiate the insti¬ 
tution of caste. As a matter of fact, he laid down that the 
Kshatriya was the supreme class. Moreover, m the Buddhist 
scriptures, it was held that the Buddhas were bom either of 
Kshatriya or of Brahman clan, On the other hand, he pro¬ 
tested against any Innate excellence or congenital inferiority 
assignable to the Brahman or the Chandala. The Buddha had 
in the enormous literature available in five languages spread 
the wodd over, often discoursed on the subject. But his 
personal example was worth the closest study and imitation. 
Gotama and Anuruddha, as also Ananda and Shatiputtra and 
Maudgalyayana were Brahmins. At the same time his con¬ 
stant associate Upali was s barber. And among the Elders of 
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the BuddKd's Holy Order were quandam notorious brigands 
like AnguliniaU. Sunlta was a sweeper. His li/e before con* 
version is described in pathetic stanzas by himself in ^e Tliera 
Cetha or the Songs of Elders. Svapaka was one of those who 
formerly lived on carrion. There were others who were hunts- 
Toen and fUherrnen. that is to say, those belonging to avoca¬ 
tions which were despised. Among the Order of Sisters, there 
were a number dravm from the abhored ttrata of society. 
Vimala and Ambapali were courtesans. The former had 
attempted to seduce no less a person than St. Moggallana. 
Puma was a serf-bom girl. The Divs/ovedana has a touching 
story of an untouchable. The lecturer bad it ready translated 
but had not published it on the advice of his friend Prof. 
Poussin who expected to further restore the Sanskrit text with 
the help of the very faithful Tibetan version. Ananda asked 
of a Jowly woman for a drink of water at a village well. She 
shrank horn oaring It to the holy man whom her touch 
would deEJe. Ananda. however, reassured her that water from 
her did not differ from water offered by anybody else. The 
spark of hre generated by the rubbing of twigs from a pig*sty 
or the dog's kermel produced (ve bright and shining for the 
most sacred oblaKons. 

The Buddha's arguments to silence sacerdotal prerogatives 
have never been surpassed in cogency or logical force. His 
breadth of viaon extended beyond India proper. In the cele* 
brated discourse called the Asvalayana, he instances Afghanis* 
tan and Bactria where no supermen like the Brahmans 
flourished. His reasoning on biological grounds on the other 
hand was irresistible. And the progress of sdence confirmed 
Gotama's axioms. When a horse and an ass were united, the 
ofl-spring dl^red horn its parents. But the child of a Brahman 
begotten on a outcaste woman did riot differ by any physical 
peculiarity from the issue of a Brahman united to a Brahman, 
All human race comprised one species. Variation in skin 
pigment did not correspond to any phy«ological variety. 

The Buddha's reasoning against Brahmanlc sumptuary 
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1ftW9 and bodily purity carried to preposterous lerigtbs. !»• 
dulgin^ in ceaseleas lustrations, hold good to-day. If the 
purity of his dietary entitled the feahman to deferential treat' 
ment then all the blackbucJc in the country were on a par wldi 
the Brahmans of nsost ancient lineage. If constant bathing 
made for holiness, all the frogs In the river were entitled to 
high sanctity. The Asvalayana as well as the other important 
Sutras like the Ambattha demohsbed presumption of hereditary 
superiority. 

Oricin of Catie SupeAsTmoN. 

Wherein lay the origin of rhi* caste superstition 7 The 
lecturer thought that it was rooted lo the racial pride of the 
Aryans. The latter looked down upon all groups of mankind 
other than their own. If they went up a few centuries back¬ 
wards in history, they saw the same clan consciousness per- 
vade the souls of the Ekahmans and Pars priesthood. To this 
day, the latter couadeted themselves as the chosen of God 
and would consider defiled consecrated food over which 
formulae, generally divorced from meaiung. were recited, if 
touched by a non-Parsi. His holy arrogance placed the dog 
and cow above non-Parsi humans. To rhi« day. he feared, 
they could see that cows were crammed with consecrated 
delicacies thrust down their gnged stomachs, while noo-ParsU 
looked on in unsatisfied hunger ; thou^ Parsi charity often 
intervened supplied the mendicant widt ordinary food. This 
was an Aryan f^ble shared even by Moslem Persia. There 
was a dictum in the Qwan diat the polytheists were uncleen. 
It was interpreted in a liberal and general sense by the Sunni 
World. The Persian Shias. who were dee^dyed Aryans, in¬ 
sisted upon a literal meaning and cwuidered the idolaton as 
untouchables. 

If the Bhagavad Cita is Inter^eted as laying down that 
anyone bora in a parHcular estate was bound to perpetuate 
hfs ancestral calling, its ethics cannot be recMieiled with the 
Buddhistic doctrine of universal human frateraity and the 
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evolution^ m (hi» life, of superior character by means of con¬ 
duct and culture. It wa$ not clear whether according to the 
Gita. Angulimala the brigand, should have continued in his 
anceatral occupation. Buddhism like Islam set limits to the 
degree of obedience to be yielded to traditional rules and even 
paterrual control. While obedience to parents was uncondi¬ 
tional among other religions, the reasoning of Islam and Bud¬ 
dhism limited it to accord with the teachings of their respec¬ 
tive doctrines. In a clash of filial duty and religious com¬ 
mandment the latter prevailed In Buddhism and with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Finally, the obverse of the shield inustently claimed our 
attention. If the Brahmans had maintained untouchability, 
there were extenuating and palliative drcumatancea. The 
immemorial vogue of untoucKabill^ did not connote exclu¬ 
sively absence of human feeling. The lecturer had himself 
seen high caste Brahmans quivering and shocked at the thought 
of association with anlyajas. The iron of an unfortunate tradi¬ 
tion had entered deep into their souls. It was unnatural. If 
not inhuman, to expect them to embrace the Pariah In the 
course of a single generation. Mahatma Gandhi's revolutionary 
ordinance Was a leaf taken from Kis brother Medea the Per- 
sians^oo inflexible and erring on the side of injudicious 
relentlessness towards the Brahmans. Some of the Bengal 
reformers had made a ferocious onslaught on Brahmans. If 
untouchability was a social post it could not be stamped out 
by unbridled denunciation. Wild vituperation disastrously 
reacted on the orthodox, as in Gujarat and Kathiawad. A 
Safer course would be to train the children of the outcaste to 
Ways and manners acceptable to so^ty, state and nation. 
The outcaste were often filthy and uncouth of manners. Their 
exclusion intensified their unclean usages. It was a vidous 
circle. Their ostracism brought self-contempt, which In his 
turn begot an insanitary mode of Ufe, If the message of the 
Prophet who had influenced the largest number of the human 
race were taken to heart, pride of birth would be a matter of 
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past. M tba c^ildieft of all coBunuiutia^ ura^ectrwe of 
tter parent*^ and Uacage were educated undei sel^euM 
•avitenmeat five erores of lodiana cond^nned to a below 

die brute ereati^. widi its> ecocommitaats of aelf'da^adeliMiv 
could be tefeneroted to the greater ^ory of the all-aeapeo- 
sloQote &^dh«k and to aceesaon of vitalising strength to out 
nationhood.-^enfani, April 8, 1923. Calcolta. 


iMSkkvm ef iHE FAU iNscMPTieN xt wmx^^K 

f^ng P^ndon \Cn. who fourtdod the town of Mandalay, 
waa the foremoet among kings and nonarchs and was the 
possessor of immense vreahh. elephants and bosses. He ruled 
the people with ri^teousness pving them just laws Following 
the example of King Siti Dhamiuasoka and' other powerful 
kings, and was thus a descendant of the rulers of the World. 
Being inclmed towards rebgious practices leaifing to the attahi* 
men( of ArhcUship. be was closely related to those Arhata and 
gives encouragement towarch the attunment of NirvaNA. a 
cessation of the troubles and miaeries of the three worlds. He 
carried out several meritorious deeds unceasingly, and among 
others may be mentioned these r Being a devout follbwer of 
BtjtPDHA. he took the most active part towanSs the propaga- 
bon of BtJOOHA'h Sasana, artd kept a strict watch over it. weed¬ 
ing out all that was bad. These words are true. This KTIng. 
named ^ri PaWara N^Jayinantaya Sapandita TatxadItradipadI 
Maha Dhamma Rajadi Raja became (he most powerful and 
famous King in the year 2396 Buddha's &sana and 1214th 
year of the Burmese era on a Thursday, the lld> day of the 
waxing of the month of Taboung. He was crowned King 
together vrith his Queen. Being a devout follower of Bijk>HA. 
he made a determination that he would become an heir to all 
(ha rishes of 6ifP0HA*S Sisaea and act ae a guaidiaia over it 
iast o BIiwha eciee seed that Pfis- ^saea weidd be mainteiBed 
by jest and oeblemindcd persons long alter Pfia Mirvsiee. Kiag 

4 
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Mindon Min then erected the Mah& Loka Marazem Pagoda 
at Mandalay and aUo atone InacriplJona of the whole of the 
three Pitakad. He further encouraged Bhikkhua to team the 
Pitakaa word for word and held the 3th Great Cound]. Not 
contented with these only, the King had a great desire to prO' 
pagate Budoha’s Slaana in other countries out of Burma, 
especially in Majjhima Desa, where the Sasana had once 
flourished, hut had almost died out. 

He made arrangements to send Bhikkhua on missior) to 
Majjbima jDeaa'.to spread BuoraA's &sana, to make offerings 
at the Maha Bodhi Shrme. the most sacred spot on the surface 
of the earth where LoRD BuDDHA had attained Omniscience and 
became .Enlightened. He also had a desire to send out 
missions to other countries. Then In the month of Tasoung* 
men in the year 1236 of the Burmese era. in 2417th year of 
Buddha’s Sisana. King Mindon Min sent Minister Slri Maha 
SayatKi). Secretary Mindin Sithu and Corresponding Secretary 
Mindln Kyawgoung together with followers on a pilgrimage to 
Maha-Bodhl to make these offerings consisting of 3 H diamonds, 
311 emeralds. 3966 rubies and 623 pearls together with many 
ornaments from the Royal Relatives. Ministers and the popu¬ 
lace. With these offerings, the pilgrimage started on its 
Journey. on board the steamer 'Sakkya Yininoon.* King 
Mindon Min then prayed that by virtue of these meritorious 
deeds, he might attain Arhatship and made a declaration that 
he shared his merits with all the people of the world and all 
living beings. Thus this is a record on stone of all the d^eds 
done by King Mindon Min. 


THE INaOENCE OF BUDDHISM ON VEDAIITA 
. (By Mr. Narmadashankaf D. Mekta) 

What Nagarjuna is to the Madhyamika school of Bud- 
dhbm. Cauda Pada is to the Kevaladvalte school of Vedanta. 
Nagaijuna {250-320 A.D.) was bom at Vtdarbha (modem 
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Berar) in MaKakosal during the reign of Satevahana of the 
Andhra dynasty. He was not only a Buddhist but a Tantrik 
too. He Was also recognised as an alcKemUt of the Saiva 
School or Rasa Darsana. He was one of the early patrons of 
the University of Nalanda. Lama Taranath says that Nag- 
arhina was a contemporary of Kins Nemichandra who Is sup¬ 
posed to have reigned about 300 A.D. The latest date which 
can be assigned.to Nagar^una is 400 A.D. when his biography 
was translated into Chinese by Kumara Jiva. His philosophic 
works are ; 

I. Madhyamika Kaiika. 

2- Vjgrahav Vyavartana Karika. 

3. Piamana Vidhvansana. 

4. Upaya Koushalya Hridaya Sastra. 

The ori^nal Sanskrit text of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are’lost for 
ever. The text of No. 1 has been rescued and published in 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series as Serial No; IV. The study 
of Nagariuna's Kaiikas with the help of Chandrakird’s com' 
ments reveals that Cauda Pada who flourished in the eighth 
century of the Christian Era got his inspiration of Maya Vada 
and Ajati Vada from Nagarjuna. 1 shall presently show how 
the very words of Cauda Pada (dth century)'are borrowed 
from Nagarjuna (4th century)*:— 

NagKniuno’s Karil^a. 

(4th Century.) 

(t) 

a; 1*^ 

I—I 

a? a ywfw i 

Gmida Pada’s Kariko. 

(8th Century.) 
snal fwirta age 
a wpm aW’a: 

$•? 
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‘V H ' C : a 11-34 

w«w™nniw «t 

ftl^ Vfist 4 t IV-1 

(t) -irpn. »«n wsr w es' ^Mw^rt w 

*wt b VII.J4 

4 fw: iwif% 

ww a X V tI-3 3 

sfN. aw *t jJaawT< ®w 

nw fra^: 11-31 

(l) fruit, awm wi%wa;«fa«if 7 re^ gt: i 

awfinr: wmfrh XV-* 

ii 9 Paran>Mtaww%ar 

ffB^w wwl -a f» wipiffBil a X V-S 

•^. aSTVint 4 r^fa 

ai^ 1 n-« 

«r «aarwi »ra wraf^rwi aw 1 

«nt a « 11'^ 1 

(0) arar *Mratsn«?l wa; aaarre?! 1 

a anr:‘B^aia wa^i 5a: 1 XdX-ij 
a mX[ w^fsTOfr mtw arvtga: 1 
ww arr^ ft« iCwai: ira a%aa 1 I- • 
a*l«. wifrw araiauft a fafai^ ara^i 

aaawaairft a a^ wait a IV-«2 
( a) ww. a^wwrftafc* aw aw aiaftwi 

a fWt^fa gf a s ^ waafi* * l*-34^ < 
aata^aa.vt^' naininfaiiii 
fatfaw wffw^aww aias^i XVIU.9 
RwaiwjIawS aw aW' 5^1 gwiaia: 
aad^aaiwTiaanTOsrwfaW^t^ I 1*1-3 s 
(0 ww iMift firwNEwt iwaKftw&ar^ 

M# ftroiwt a; awfw a awfa a « v. I. XVHI-3 
fa^fiiftwraiti faiwwwia aaar 

aara^ ftr«aa uftiiitirwwlaT^^ 1 JI -37 
(a) war. aerfir arwiflifr w^rfftaa^wi 
aanal%HiaT%»' ftaaa: 1 
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I XV. 16 

WTWRt^’T q»B‘fir5«iat'n»*f1Vw^i V-S 

^rfemw i 

aw jTiwarja^a wt%a; h 

vt«4aa« ama; 

aniffin^ra^fm ari ^ IV.83, 84 

(e) aPTT. ^^aifaafawt a^<^aaT 
vtv^alTia^ a aaarin: n 

w fi r ^gfg w tiTwi aaitfB l m t 
^«ai(4««T arar^wm^ 
awifia^Bw OTifa qrartw; lV-73 
j b^ve flelectad only eight texte Nagwhuia and 'Gauda 
'Pada <m -picra^iel coKinms 4e «how d)e iniluence af BuddhiaHc 
VgjncKna Vadt on Vodantic Theory. 

Tumins 46 d)e firat text may note that in the Ma^ya- 

mika School of £uddhiam the two evtremee o^ philoaophic 

thought are avoided ond a middle oourae is adopted. Jnat ae 
•in ifhe religion of e^sca, vinue 18 the mean, eo Negarjuna ai^ 
that philosophical truth Ues in the middle path. The term 
Madhyamika is defined as under:— 

4*ft WTWT anw^iTO^^ventti'^nwTF^snfiw^t 4nsw fffeat 

srsNt BTr^ ^*5^- 

'^aC ia the Buddhietic middle path in which there is neidier 
*(be OKtvome of estietenoe nor the eat route of non.eaJstenoe. 
>in *d)i8 peth a middle conacioueness is recognised in MduGh 
eacfi) dhject is eesenbally regcoded as unproduced. TbU kind 
df cortscieusneae in whid) e«tremes are avoided w oelled 
'Svnyata er rmddle convi<^oR. 

■hi dte first text Nagarjana propounds a theory based on 
Ae ^ddha’s own teaching that 'the phenomenal world (flfltai 
ggtWfg »d e p e nderrt origination) has neither cesascien nor 
'creathm. ia neither destructible nor i i t de strtiC t> ble, is neither 
-one nor many, is neither appearing nor disappearing. The 
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essential natuie of (Kings according to Nagarjuna 19 devoid of 
all conceptual limitations of (I) Cessation, (2) Creation. (3) Non- 
etemity. (4) Eternity, (5) Unity, ( 6 ) Multiplicity, (7) Coming 
and ( 6 ) going. This transcendental principle is called Shun- 
yata by Nagarjuna. while Cauda Pada calls it as Advalta or 
Turiya Brahman. Nagarjuna renders homage to that illumined 
teacher (Samhuddha) who taught the'middle course : Cauda 
Pada too reveres his Guru in exactly the same words. Both 
are Idealists Nagarjuna being a subjective idealist, Gauda 
Pada being an absolute idealist. 

The element of idealism is common to Buddhistic and 
Vedandc thought. It may be noted that although Nagatjuna's 
alki^on is diiectl}’ to Gautama Buddha. Cauda Pada leaves 
us in doubt as to who that best man ( ) is, althou^ 

Dasgupta is inclined to believe that Cauda Pada refers Co 
Gautama Buddha. The interpretation of Sdnkara and Anunda' 
jnana makes us believe that Gauda Pada refers to Narayana 
in the verse. But the words In^caCe chat Gauda Pada refers 
Co a human teacher and not to mythical sage or god like 
Narayana. Most probably Cauda Pada refers to Suka 
Yogindra^—Kis direct Guru artd not to Narayana or Gautama 
Buddha.. 

Turning now to the second text. Nagarjuna's teaching 
and Cauda Pada's .teachlrig are identical. Both regard the 
world as illusory or imreal like a dream or an Illusory appear¬ 
ance of a in Heavens. Gauda Pada here directly teaches 
Maya Vada and eissects that the Upaniahad texts establish the 
same doctrine. Here lie the germs of Sankara’s legxJar Maya 
Vada. In the third text we find the common teaching of 
Buddhism and Vedanta that the essential or nominal nature 
cannot be converted into the apparent or phenomenal nature. 
Reality and appearance, essence and form are not interchange¬ 
able. Both the thinkers agree that Immortality carmpt be 
e^blisKed on a theory of transformation of substance. 

In the fourth text the doctrine of Ajati Vada or non- 
creation of the world is propounded. The original prlndple 
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cannot be lumed into the world by Jt® own inherent power 
or through the influence of any other element- In fact 
nothing is generated or produced but the underlying principle 
only appear® in a variety of ways. This is the Buddhistic 
Sunyata and Vedantic Vivsrta. 

In the fifth text we find similarity of thought but Nagaijuna 
expresses the principle by negation (Sunyata) while Cauda 
Pada expresses the same as assertion (Tatva). The diderence 
in thought lies in the fundamental difference in the doctrine 
of Buddhism and Vedanta. The former is concerned with 
the ethical aspect of human activities and terminates in Nirocmo 
or extinction of human sufferings while die latter is concerned 
with the Metaphysical aspect of human intellectual activides 
arid consequently terminates In Kaivalya or reriduum of pure 
consciousness. Buddhists do not hazard to express the nature 
of Nirvana beyond the extinction of mundane existence : 
while the Vedandsts go a step further and state that there is 
an ultramundane existence revealed In a state of liberation. 
It will riot be amiss here to state that great confusion has 
arisen on account of mis*interpreCation of the vrard. Sunyata. 
of Nagarjuna, It la doing injustice to Nagarjuna to say that 
he taught Nihilism pure and simple, when he directly advocates 
Madhyamapradpad or middle consciousness as his goal. I 
should like to quote Nagarjuna* s own words in support of 
my view; He says : 

ii|gm Iran 1 

(XUI«) 

By ''Sunyata" Is meant by ethical veterans, a state in 
which variety of aspects disappears. But those whose view 
is turned into absolute vacuum are regarded as Irremediable 
or incurable maniacs. 

In the sixth text we have an identity of conception ebout 
the philosophical Knower. 

In the seventh text we find the teaching of "middle 
path *. Nagarjuna says that in the doctrise of .Realism there 
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i»> tlve perv«rM notion of etornlty. while in the doctrine of 
NiKillftiD there la the extreme view of annlhilalion. A wiee aian * 
should not reeoct to either extreme. Gaude Padn says, that 
die Irvine self ie* untouched by the notions of existence, nea- 
exlstence etc. He Is the vnse man who sees his seif as- devoid 
of these notaons. 

Iti' the eighth text we gather the pnDcIple of relative and 
absolute truth, recognised both by Nagarjuna and Cauda 
Pads. The Semvrat 5atya and Parmartb Satya have in post- 
Sankara Vedanta been known as Vyavahara Satya and Para* 
martha Satya. 

Apart from ihe above identity in thought between the 
BuddhisQc thinker Nagarjuna and the Vedantic teacher Gauda 
Pada yre have clear traces of Buddhistic terminology in Gauda 
Pada's Karikas used iiv support of Vedantic theory 

On the sense of living entity) anvpt (aftma) 

{giifuaifl) ahaafv, ftina Ac, 

These words have the Buddhistic stamp on them and 
the word Buddha is used many a dme m Its direct reference 
to Geutame as well as to hia followers. Sankara's Interpmta' 
tIoD of Buddha as drohmouid implies the force of influence of 
his times. 

(7) Wherein does VedanU differ from Buddhism^ 

in conclusion one point is to be specihcally noted. 

Although Cauda Pada bases his doctrine on the Vedic 
texts of the Mandukya Upanishad as Agama, he does not 
hide the influence of Buddhism on his mind. He admits that 
there is i^nlty in thought between the teaching of the Buddha 
and the Vedantic doeblne so far as the phenomenalUy of die 
World is coacemed* but In one fundameatal point the Vedanta 
goes one step further vu: the noumenon of the woidd is puce 
Consciousness 

iinnt wfr h® aifee: i 

Ida I 
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The similarily of Vedantic thought wUh Buddhistic thou^l 
thus Hes in the denial of the Reality of the external world 
(wrwrt thriTt**) and in the assertion of pure idealiani ( 
w^wt) But the independent ground work of the Vedanta 
lies in its Absolute Idealism as opposed to 

subjective idealism framer^). Sankaracharya does not 
admit the inBuence of Buddhism in his Theory in*as-mucK as 
he has undertaken the task of interpreting his doctrine from 
direct UpanisKad Texts which were historicality prior to the 
birth of the Buddha, But there are subconscious admissions 
of the force of Buddhistic teachings when he refutes Buddhistic 
Vijnana Vada.* Anyhow the Vedandc teaching of Cauda 
Pada of Buddhistic stamp impressed on the sub-conscious 
mind of Sarikara could not be wiped off, £ven a genius is 
the mind-born (Manasa putra) son of hts time and Sankara 
was no exception to this truth. A genuine scholar of the 
Vedantic school should not take it as an insult that he has 
Buddhism in his intellectual texture just as a Modem University 
Graduate—however ultra-nationalist he may be—cannot 
disown the inHuence of English Education 

(concfuded) 


* See 1 . sn. oo !I 2 ’s 8 (concluding portion). 

Note thit even Buddhist wrfv" (750 A. D.) who was presum¬ 
ably a contemporary of itw recognises this affinity between 
(followers of with :— 

&c. ttwFtiT 3*c*33® 
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DISCOVERY OF DHARM\ SAMUCCAYA, THE COMPENDIUM OF 
fiUDDHlST LAW IN NEPAL 

Po 5 iTioN or Dharma Samuctj^ya Buddhist Lherature 

{CQfitinue^ from page 20! of leit issue.) 

The preceding deeuiption as well ae iKe following lines 
wiU prove that this marvellous woik of a learned Buddhist 
pirest will have no inslgnihcant place in the history and licera* 
ture of Buddhism. It is a stupendous collection o¥ interesting 
and instructive Buddhist knowledge in easy Sanskrit poetry. 
It will be a manual for every Buddhist, without any dis* 
crinunation. 

(I) fvn; the self-controlled. 

(s> rrsrTsR*: the preaching of the Law, 

( 3 ) the abhorrence of the body. 

( 4 ) the changing. 

( 5 ) nfkflHT transitoriness. 

(6) aivaii^: Strenuouaness. 

( 7 ) the abstinence of lust. 

(S) lust, 

{ 9 ) the abhorrence of woman. 

(to) the abhorrence of wine, 

(ii) fVrr the mind. 

(»s) inr the speech. 

U 3 ) the deed. 

(14) the fetters. 

(kS) VTO the sin. 

( 16 ) tKw. the hell. 

(• 7 ) Stt the Preta or the ghost, 

(181 the animal. 

(^ 9 ) W: Hunger, 

(so) Indolence. 

( 11 ) swmfi; mercy. 

( 2 j) charity. 

( 23 ) ^ 9 : noble deeds. 

(24) forgiveness. 
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(as) strenuousnesa. 

(a6) «r^: medication. 

(a?) «Tt;wi«doTn, 

(aS) saJvation. 

(a?) *rrf: the way. 

( 30 ) the Buddhist priest. 

(3 a) HV. merit. 

( 3 a) god, 

(33) Happiness. 

(34) friend. 

( 35 ) fthhorence of the king. 

(3^) ’^eulogy. 

The above list of chapters shows that the work is not an 
imitation because it is a compilation based on the Saddhanna, 
SmrityupathaDa Sutra and Vaipulyaaigerldhi Sutra nor do 
the chapters agiree with those gfiven in the PlU or Prakrit 
Dhammapada or vty Tibetan or Chinese recension. Beddes. 
the number of couplets contained in each chapter also differs 
from those found in the ^li Dharmapada and other recen¬ 
sions. I have noticed ’ FVakrit E)hammapada.” a very 
important work edited by Dr. 6, M, Barua, M.A., D, Litt. 
(London) and S. N. Milra. M.A. (n the Introduction the very 
enterprising scholars have discussed at length the various 
recensions and copies of the Dharmapada available upto date 
in Buddhist counlri&s. After a careful study I have come to 
the roncluaion that the Dharma-Samucca3^ Is die greatest 
work in Buddhist Literature end an independent compilation 
which can rightly be called a Greater Dhammapada. Because 
the work was compiled by a Bhikshu in Nepal, the materials 
were collecteo from very important works of Sanskrit Bud¬ 
dhist Literature, ike chapters are more systematically arranged 
than in any other Works referred to above, the details of each 
chapter or subject, although deduced from Buddhist works, 
are rnore elaborately arranged, more complete and more com¬ 
prehensive. New subjects not found in any other work of 
di(' Dhammapada class, have been discussed at full length in 
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such ft nsTTfttive snd easy poeby style that any earnest 

inquirer after the noble doctrine of Lord Buddha, will be not 
only convinced of the truths contained therein but will inspire 
Kim all the more to delve deeply into the very heart of the 
Abbidharma philosophy. This work will infuse a new spirit 
into his mind, will make him strive after Nirvina. E^dhi 
knowledge, high moral character and he will refrain from the 
meaner temptation of an Ignorant person who does not care 
to study the Buddha dharma and practise it. 

This work belongs to the Dharmaparlyaya class as the 
learned compiler Bhikshu Avalokita Simha has named it so 
and Bhikshu Sujita Srignina has corroborated it by writing it 
so in the pabn>leaf manuscript now before us. As a work 
of the DharmaparySya class, it claims the same position that 
the Lalita Viatara and the Arya Ganda Vyuha Sutra have 
held. It is therefore obvious to ua that the main object was 
to interpret the dharma promulgated by Lord Buddha—to 
enlighten the world with the truths of Buddha &sana. Tliat 
this le so. U definitely mentioned by the learned Bhikshu 
Avalokita Smha. and is clearly evident from the Lalita Vistara 
and the Arva*Canda Vyuha. the objects of which were to 
ir\terpret the life and teachings of Lord Buddha and the attain' 
ment of fuU and perfect knowledge by Su^iana. respectively. 
Besides, the latter work Is the eleventh Sutra of the Arya- 
Vyuha MahadhartnaparySya, Although Arya Ganda Vyuha 
is a part of the former, the principal object of the Work was 
to promulgate the dharma. else It may be that Dharma Ssimu* 
ccaya is also a compilation made out of the said Mahldharma- 
paryaya. 1 don't think this is so but It may be that the work 
mi^t have been based on some DKarmapadas which have 
not yet been found in Nepal. But the woik itself is an in' 
dependent compilation of a Nepalese Bhikkhu. Owing to its 
highly elaborate, yet correct egressions of Buddha's doC' 
trines, its full and systematic description of each subject, the 
practical importance of the subjects discussed, and finally to 
a comparative superiority of the Dharma*Samuccaya when 
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sEudfed side by side vHtK other recen»ons of the DKamma' 
pada and Dhaxmapajyaya, it forms the latest recensions of the 
Dhammapada in better words—the independent development 
of Buddhist literature in Nepal 800 years ago. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to tell you that the 
Calcutta University (Coun^l of Post Graditate Department) 
has agreed to publish it and my esteemed and erudite scholar- 
friend Dr. B. M. Barua» M.A,. D. Utt. (London) has kindly 
given his consent to work with me in the editing of this valuable 
manuscript. In my best appreciation of the teaching of Bud* 
dhist literature as carried on in the University, we have agreed 
to subscribe the Erst edition to the University, so that the 
work may End itseK a text-book in the Post-Graduate Arts 
Department Courses. As the Vork is worth making a manual 
of Buddhist teaching. 1 strongly recommend that the Maha 
Bodhi Socie^ will secure a copy of the MS. and publish it 
in as many vernaculars as possible, when the Saranadi Vihara 
and University will be an accomplished fact. I have also 
made up my mind to make it a text-book for the B. A. 
Vernacular in Nepali or Newari. as soon as the latter is recog¬ 
nised as a vernacular in the Indian universities. We are also 
Sigreed to translate the same into English for the enlightenment 
of our Western inquirers in Europe and America. 

D. A. Dharmacharya. 

(Concluded.) 


THE BUDDHA GAYA TtMPU IN 187» 

Major-Genetal Cunningham in his Preface of the “Maha 
Bodhi“ writes:— 

Visited Buddha Gaya in 1879 for the express purpose of 
seeing what had been done by the Burmese. 

The ruinous state of the Temple at this time was thus 
described by a correspondent of the Calcutta Englishman 
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newspaper:—J found ihe Temple in the following condition; 
The whole of ihe plinth and lower mouldings hurried under 
accumuJationa of rubbish : iSe floor of the sanctum and of the 
great hall in front 4 feet lower than the level of a rough stone 
floor laid by the Burmese, who had partially cleared away 
the heaps of rubbish in front, the great hall roofless ; the 
half-hall, or porch of the second story roofless, the whole of 
the front Temple about the level of the third chamber fallen, 
disclosing a great triangular gap about 20 feet high and 12 
feet wide and base : the stairs leading up from lowest floor : 
or ground floor oi ground or tenace. from which the tower 
springs, roofless : the whole of the facade of the platform to 
the Elast a mound of ruins : the whole south facade of platform 
ruinous, but retaining here and there portions of original work ; 
the entire West face of the platform of the Temple hurried 
under rubbish, which itself was held up by a revetment wall 
32 feet high of plain brick and mortar, unplastered, and looking 
for all the world like a dilapidated iail wall. 

The holy tree at the apex of a series of a circle of steps, 
>^ich stood on the rubbish so held up by the revetment afore¬ 
said. and the entire north wall above the then ground level, 
a plain blank wall of mud and brickbats, which was even 
then leaning outwards. A massive new.plaslered staircase 
(isj struck on the East front, a main facade at its north¬ 
east angle to give access to the terrace of die upper chamber, 
and to the holy tree. 

The endre West face of main lower pulled off. including 
the half of the upper pinnacle, the rest of pinnacle over 
hanging. The entire North face of tower, except the upper 
portion, pealed olf : the East face in fair order above the 
great triangular gap already noticed ; ihe South face m fairish 
order, the terrace, a platform extensively cracked in all direc¬ 
tions. the corbelled work in the third chamber mterior over¬ 
hanging in a most dangerous condition the chamber at the 
same time being inaccessible. 
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BUDDHA GAYA 

We would call the attention of our readers to the highly 
interesting article on Buddha-Caya Written by our friend Mr. 
DKammapala who has recently arrived after a prolonged tour 
in India and Burmah. Mr, Dhanunspala is well known among 
the Buddhists of Ceylon ss a "Sanyfi” of the highest order, 
who has saciihced patrimony and preferment for the sake of 
his religion and the good of his countrymen. He has piously 
resolved to devote all his time and energy for the recovery 
of Buddha-Gaya (the Jerusalem of the Buddhists), from the 
Hindu Saivites. and to make it the central shrine of Buddhist- 
doR) all over the world. We trust his efforts to convey 
Buddhist monks thither and establish Buddhism in India, its 
birth'plece, wiQ be energeticsHy seconded by all Buddhists 
throughout Ceylon. Siam. Burmah, Tibet. Japan and China. 

The governments of both Ceylon and India will, no doubt, 
listen to the prayers of the many millions of their subjects 
and allies, and restore the renowned shrine of Asoka the Great 
to its legal guardians, the Buddhists of the World especially 
those of Ceylon. 

BuC^HA-GaYA and IT$ SuRROUNDiHCS. 

The blessed Tathagata resKng under the Sal trees at 
ICusinagara and knowing the time that he was to enter Pari* 
nirvana called Ananda to His side and spake thus; "Ananda 
there are four sites whose sight will gladden the hearts of my 
devotees. What are these four ? The birthplace of the 
Tathagata : the &te where at He attained the slate of Abhl- 
sambodhi : the place where He preached His hrst discourse 
(tolled the Wheel of the Law), and the place where He entered 
Nirvana. The sight of these four places Ananda. will gladden 
the hearts of devotees ; Ananda. those Bhikkhus and Bhikkhu- 
nis, UpAsakas and UpAsikSs, who pass away from this world 
with pure thoughts by visiting these sites will be bom in Deva- 
loka.** These four ates lie Inside the three or four hundred 
miles between Bust: in Oodh and Buddha Goya in the Lower 
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ProvIncft6« Kapitavastu i$ the place of Hfs birth» now identi¬ 
fied with Bhuila by the indefadsfable labours of Mr. CarIJyle. 
The Aswartha BodKi is the tree, under whose serene shade, 
the aatedc Prince, son of Suddhodana, sat and meditated 
after a course of lonf; and severe martlflcations in the Jungles 
north of the river Neranjara. and attained that state of supreme 
Enli^lenraent which is known to Buddhists as Samma 
Sambuddhatwa, The BcdhJvansa gives a lovely description 
of this boaudful tiee, as it stood forth in all its giacefulness 
and majesty on that glorious night, the full-moon-day of Wesak, 
2460 years ago, and which, it is said, sprung up on the day 
of His birth. Neranjara is the river of whose waters He 
bathed before He had partaken of the milk*food given to Him 
by Sujata, the daughter of the village chief of Senani Migadaya 
(Deer PadO in (sipatana at Benares, is where the Tathagata 
set roiling the Wheel of the Supreme Law and expounded the 
Four Great Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path to the Five 
Bhikkhus : and lastly the place where the Tathagata attained 
Nirvana la Ku^nara or Kuainagara. Of the four sacred places 
Buddha Gaya la certainly the moat hallowed, for there the 
"Sun of Righteousness*’ rose to enlighten the Prince of 
Kapilsvastu while He was seated under the Great Bodhl Tree, 
at which even He who had rr-ceived His Enlightenment there¬ 
under sat gazing with reverence before He resolved on 
promulgating that system of belief which "has in it the eternity 
of a universal hope, the immortality of a boundless love, an 
indestructible element of faith in final good and the proudest 
assertion ever made of human freedom." A deacripHon of 
this "central shrine of the Gentle Faith," as Sir Edwin Arnold 
calls it. would not be uninteresting to the devoted followers 
of that spirit incarnate of absolute self-sacrifice^Gautama 
Buddha. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra calls this village "Buddha- 
Caya, the hermitage of Sakya Muni," in the splendid Work 
which he has written under orders of the Bengal government, 
the people of Bharatvarsha. Bodhl-Gaya, and the Post Office 
authorities Bud-Caya. In the oldest scriptures this name is 
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nowKere mentioned. The Pali phrase runs thus; 'Uruvaia- 
van n&jjS neranjar^ya tire rukkha Bodhi m^e/* The village 
must have been known to the ancients ; for wc find that Caya, 
Nerania, and Uruwela are mentioned in Pali books. The 
three ascetic brothers, contemporaries of Buddha, lived widiin 
a distance of 3 miles. The first lived in Uniwela and was 
therefore known as Uruwela Kasyaps ; the second who lived 
in a hermitage close to the bank of Lllajan or Necan)a was 
known as Nadi Kasyapa. and the third Caya Kasyapa because 
he dwelt on the summit of the Gaya Sirsa, the present Brahma 
Yoni Hill. It is most likely that the spot now known as 
B\jddha*Gaya might have been called Uruwela in the days of 
our Lord, for we read that soon after he had preached his 
hrst discourse and converted the Benares ascetics and Yasa, 
(he banker’s son. and his friends, and had sent all His sixty 
disciples on different routes to preach the sou]>ennoblmg 
Dharma. He wends His way towards Uruwela on His way to 
Rajagriha. Gaya was equally famous then es it is now. 
DevadaRa after he had failed in his vain attempt to make 
Bud^a consent to his designing suggestions breaks off his 
connection with the Sramane Sakya Putras. and proclaiming 
himself as on independent teacher came wandering from Raja- 
griha with a band of disciples to GayS'Sirsa. where He 
established Himself and expounded His own ^ews to the 
people who visited Him, One day. Saripubra, the right hand 
disciple of Buddha visited Devadatta and found him surrounded 
by a band of followers who were Kstaning to his philosophical 
tenets. Kokalika the chief disciple of Devadatta, warned 
Devadatta of Saripuba's coming, but he heeded not. Sariputra 
joined the assembly, and sat beside Devadatta listening to 
the letter's discourse. Devadatta was rather proud than other¬ 
wise of Sariputra’s arrival, wishing to show that he too *wax 
equal to the Enlightened Orxe. And ia it ws» the practice 
with Buddha to ask Saxiputra to take up the thrOad of a dis¬ 
course and continue it on while he went to test for A while ; 
so Devadatta also asked Kokakka. his chief disciple, to take 
6 
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Up the thread of hjs discourse vhile he went in to lie down 
and rest. Thereupon SeripuLia took advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity to expound to the congregation the true and sublime 
doctrines of the Tathagata. His exposition was so clear and 
profound that Kokalika saw that danger was nigh. Sanputra. 
however, after finishing his discourse and taking leave of his 
auditors asked those 'who were satisfied with his doctrines to 
foUoV him. Hus inddent shows that Caya-Sirsa (modem 
Brahma Yoni) was famous 2460 years ago as a meeting-place 
of teachers of philosophy. Besides. Cay a was the residence 
df Gaya Ksyapa one of three Jatilas who had 200 chelae. 
The eldest brother haJ his own school : he was an agnihoCri 
and had five hundred chelas. the other Nadi Kaeyapa had a 
following of 300 chelas. Before he went to Rajagriha our 
E-pord remained in Uruwela for three months at the end of 
which the three Kasyapas with all their disciples were con¬ 
verted to the true Faith. 

"Bodhi Manda" Vas the term used by the ancient 
Buddhists ; and according to the Mahavansa the site was then 
called Gaya. In the "Visuddhi Marga,” the jewel box par 
excellence of the philosophy of Buddhism, the place is named 
Gaya. Fa Hian. the celebrated Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who 
visited India 339A.C. called it Buddha Gaya ; but Buddha- 
ghosa the author of “Vjsuddhi Marga” who visited Ceylon .in 
'A.C. 412 in the reign of Mehanama cells it Gaya. The term 
Brahma Yoni’* for “Gaya Sirsa** Wes in vogue in Fa Hian's 
-time, for he has used that term in his “Travels.” Possibly 
the term came into use about the second century A.C. The 
Buddhist term Bodhi Manda was too equivocal for universal 
use.* so the term Bodhi-ggya must have been adopted. In the 
Gaya Mahatmya. a book compiled about the 13th century, 
the term Bodhi-gaya occurs. 

During my stay of ^ven weeks in the temple within the 
precincts of the Maha Bodhi Arama. 1 heard almost daily 
the Brahman who officiates at the Sraddha ceremony intoning 
the mantra and repeating a hundred times the phrase ’’Gaya, 
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Gaya ftrea, Bodhi Gaya.*’ Before the l3tK century it it 
evident that the place wa£ eiiiclutively uted hy Buddhiett : but 
after their extirpation by the blood-thirsty Mahommedan fana- 
ticB there remained no Buddhists to take charge of die place, 
and it fell into decay. A wandering ascetic about 300 years ago 
visited the spot : he found the place attractive for a hermitage 
and without permission or opposition (for there were none 
to give or oppose it), settled himself there permanently, and 
thus "the chief of 64000 shrines" created by Dhatmasoka. the 
great nJer of India, at the close of the 21$th year of Buddha's 
Nirvana went into the hands of Saivjtes. and since then, unbi 
it >va8 taken over by* the Bengal* Government in 1880, it 
conbnued to be held by the Saivite Mahants. who neglected to 
take care of it and allowed* the shrine to rot and decay. The 
Maha Bodhi Tree, honored by countless milUons since the day 
that the Tathagata attained supreme wisdom (abhisambodhi) 
is to the Buddhist the representative of the Divine Sage ; and 
to him a more hallowed spot does not exist on the face of 
this earth. And this central shrine is now neglected, and un- 
cared for by the Buddhists, who number 400 millions, in 
China. Japan, * Mon^lia, Siberia, Anam Cambodia. &am. 
Burma, Chrtta^ng. Axakhan, Nepal, 11 bet and Ceylon I 
Though thus uncared for by Buddhists of the Southern Chur^ 
hallowed spot: the birth place of Buddhism, whereon 
stands the Bodhi Rukkha ("Tree of Knowledge reverenced 
even by our Divine sage, after he had attained Enlightenment 

__is now (thanks to the generost^ of the Bengal government) 

under the protection of the British Government and guarded 
with scruplous care. Six hundred and fifty years of neglect. 
Buddhist indiference and Moslem vandalism had covered the 
area on which the great Temple stood with its own debris, 
from which it was cleared a few years ago. and repairs ejected 
(thanks to the untiring exertions of General Cunnin^am). The 
Buddhist world ^es a debt of gratitude to Sir Ashley Bden. 
under whose orders the government of Bengal repaired and 
renovated this magnificent structure. The marble slab bears 
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ihe following inecnption, *’TKU ancient Temple of Maha 
Bo6hi erected on the holy «pot where Prince Sakya Sinha 
became a Buddha, was repaired hy the Bntlah govenunent 
under the order of Sir Aahley £den» Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. Archeeological adviser to Government, Major'Ceneral 
A. Cunningham—Architect, Joseph Daviditch Melik Beglar." 
The lofty temple, hudt on tires and adorned with seated figures 
of Buddha, was originally built by Dharmasoka. and was 
repaired, according to Ceoeral Cunningham, in I50A.C. In 
IQ35, the Burmese King repaired and restored it ; and again 
in the 12th century it was embellished by a king of Bengal, 
an ally of the then reigning sovereign Burma. Soon after 
this the Moslem maiauders came and devastated the land of 
the Light of Asia and desCrayed all that was Buddhistic in it. 
The Cower is more a Stupa than a vihara. Stupas and Chaityas 
are of three kinds—paddy-heep-shaped (dhanya radiya), 
bubble'shoped (bubbulhkira) and beJUshaped (ghant6kSia), 
smd this imposing tower which belongs to the hrsc class is. 
as it now stands, about )70 feet high" with eight rows of 
riches belting its gradually tapering body which is crowned 
with a golden finial in the shape of an icnalaka fruit. The 
celebrated Buddhist priest pilgrim Hioun Thsang. who visited 
India in the seventh century A.C, has given an accurate des¬ 
cription of chis sacred site and the tower was then of the same 
height as it is now. The excavation of the s<}Uare round the 
temple and Its repairs have cost about one and half a lac of 
rupees, which the Bengal government, in tbe interest of 
archasologicai science, have liberally spent. The present 
appearance ef the square "and the sacred area of ground 
adjoiningx^atrewn with ruins of stupaa erected by Asolca and 
others, is one of the most striking sights in all India, and must 
be seen to be appreciated." says Sir MonJer Williams. He 
continues on: "In truth Buddha Gaya is a kind of Buddhist 
Jerusalem abounding in associations of thrilling interest not 
only to the fo^owers of Buddha, but to all who see In that 
spot the central focus whence radiated a system which for 
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centuries W permeated the religious thought of the most 
populous regions of Eastern Asia, and influenced the creed 
of a majority of the human race/’ You find within this sacred 
square hundreds of stupas of all sizes, large and small, some 
''bell'sjiaped” others ’'paddy-heap-shaped'' and the rest 
"bqbble-shaped/’ The qu^bon arises why these stupas are 
so uniformly regular and die carvings so elaborate and yet so 
similar. Very probably, in those days when Buddhism 
prevailed throughout India, there might have been in the 
vicinity of Gaya artificers who made carving or sculpturing 
of chai^as their special study and profession, as we see in 
Benares to-day. The larger chaityas and the more elaborately 
carved ones contain inscripbons ; and these msiy have been 
the gifts of the wealthier devotees. The poorer classes also 
must have had something to bring; and it is not unlikely that 
they brought those clumsy, unfinished paddy heap-shaped 
stupas, which like the Widows' mite, were their vobve offer- 
ir^gs. Vandalism has made havoc of the graceful Ufe-Uke 
stabiMS of the glorious Tathagata; and it is certainly painful 
to one who realises the immense significance of this spot in 
the History of Asia and of Humanity, to wander round the 
precincts of the holy tree and to see scores and hundreds of 
broken sculptures lying in the jungle or on brick heaps 
scattered ^me delicately carved with incidents of the 
Buddha legend, some bearing clear and precious inscripbons 
in early or later characters/' These are words of ^ Edwin 
Arnold. Few, v^y few, there are who realise the importance 
of this sacred spot ; and it was left to the highly-gifted poet 
to have made the followir^ appeal to Sir Arthus Gordon who 
was then admliust^ng the government of Ceylon ;~'*J am 
venturing to suggest to you a governmental act which would be 
historicalb' just, which would win for you the love and frari- 
tude of all your Buddhist population and would reflect enduring 
hqnour i^on your admlnistrabon. It is this. The temple 
and enclosure at Buddha Gaya are, as you know, the most 
sacred spots in all die world for the Buddhists.But Buddha- 
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Gaya i$ occupied by a College of Saivite Prieste who worship 
MaKadeve there and deface the shrine with emblems and 
rituals foreign to its nature. That shrine and the ground 
surrounding it remain, however, government property, and 
there would be little difficulty after pr^er and friendly negotia' 
dons in procuring the departure of the Mahant with his Priest, 
and the transfer of the Temple aitd its grounds to the guardian- 

^ip of Buddhist monks from Ceylon.1 have consulted high 

authorities, among them General Cunningham, thoroughly 

sympathises with the idea, and declares it entirely feasible. 

I apprehend that a certain sum erf money might be required 
to facilitate the transfer of the Brahmans and to establish the 
Buddhist College. In my opinion a lakh of rupees could not 
be expended by either government in a more prolitable 
manner. The topic is in other respects already opened and 
[ believe that success depends only upon Your Excellency's 
action.” 

During my sojourn m this venerable spot made sacred 
by him whom we adore as our Master it was my happiness 
to have revived the subject mooted by Six Edwin Arnold : 1 
visited the place in company with a Japanese Priest, the Would 
be successor of the High Priest of the Shingonsu sect, on the 
24th January last. The imperlshoble asaociatioria of the place 
inJ^uenced me so much that a strange impelling force came over 
me and made me to stay there and do all that was in my 
power for the restoration of the place to its legitimate custo- 
dians^-the members of the holy Sangha. I held communica¬ 
tions with roy co-religionj$t$ m Japan. Burma. Slam, India, 
and with my countrymen in Ceylon. It was most painful for 
me to witness the vandalism that was taking place there con¬ 
stantly unobserved doubtless by those who would shudder at 
the si^. The most beautTful statues of the teacher of Nir¬ 
vana and die Law.—some in the attitude of meditation, some 
in the attitude of exhortation, some in the attitude of Nirodha 
Samapatri. some In the attitude of blessing, some in the atti¬ 
tude of preaching,^-are still uncared for and quietly allowed 
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to perish hy exposure. ‘Wendering alone in the bamboo 
groves to the East of LiUian 1 came across statues plastered 
to the walls of an irrigating well near about the village 
Mucharin. identified with the “Muchalinda’* tank. Slones 
carved with Buddha's images are to be found used as wei^ts 
to the levers of drawing water. 1 have seen ryots in the 
villages surrounding the temple using adjnirably*carved stones 
as steps to their huts. I have seen three feet high statues m 
an excellent state of presrevation buried under rubbish, to die 
east of the Mahant's Baradari. A few are plastered to the 
eastern outer wall of the garden along the bank of the Lilajan ; 
and the Asoka pillars, the most ancient relic of the site^ 
indeed, 'the most antique memorials of all [nd]a‘*^W)ucb 
graced the temple pavement, are now used as posts of the 
Mahant’s kitchen ? The best and the most elaborately carved 
statues and girdlings are now in the SamadH to the east of 
the temple. The Vajrasana. Sripada and life-like images are 
to be seen here in abundance, and beautiful Asoka images 
are plastered against the outer walls of the shrines within the 
S^madh—the tombs of the Mahants. The present Mahant, a 
genial man of a liberal diaposition would be glad to give these 
statues back to Buddhists who would take reverential care of 
them. It would be sacrilegious in the extreme if these statues 
of the Great Master are allowed to remain in their present 
sadly neglected state. The enlightened Collector of Gaya. 
Mr. G. A. Grierson^ who thoroughly sympathises with the 
movement of founding a Buddhist monastic irutitution, Would 
give every possible help for the accompli^ment of the object 
we have in view. The land on which the Burmese temple 
stands may be purchased for a few hundred rupees, and the 
necessary quarter for the residence of priests and pilgrims 
erected thereon. The inconveniences in not having proper 
accommodation for the pilgrims who visit the place from dis¬ 
tant countries are indeed great, and there is no better thing 
which the Buddhists can profitably do than make this “Bud¬ 
dhist Jerusalem” the centre of the Buddhist world again, 
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1 am glad that my humble efforts to found a Monastic 
Institution haAre not proved futile. From Siam, Prince 
Chandradat has kindly written promising help, and the enlight* 
ened Prince Damrong Raianubtrarb. Minister of Education, 
who is ready to help the cause, will. I am sure, do everything 
in his power. The illustrious sovereign of Slam, Maha Chula* 
lankara Would graciously help the movement. Fiom Japan 
we have received the most assuring news that help will be 
forthcoming. In Burma our talented Brother Maung Hpo 
Mhyin, K.S.M.. of Rangoon, will work actively, and iri his 
inlluential hands, the movement is safe. From China we may 
expect help, but not very soon, Cambodia and Anam will 
certainly render us every assistance, Oui giood brother Krishna 
Chandra Chowdiy will work up the movement in his country. 
The rich Arakhan merchants now in Calcutta have promised 
their support. The enlightened and universally respected 
Babu Narendra Nath Sen. Editor of the fndicn Mirror, and 
other intelligent Hindus thoroughly sympathise Xvith the idea 
and heartily wished me all success. 

My own countrymen, too, have hearHly approved of the 
scheme, and have assured me that it will be accomplished. 
The High Priest Sumangala. Weligama Sri Sumangala Thera, 
Subhutl Thera and the most influential Bhikshus and laymen 
have promised to work hard for the realization of this grand 
object ID view. 

On the 31st of May a large and an influential meeting was 
held in the Vidyodaya College Hall, under the presidency of 
the High Priest Sumangala Maha Nayalca Thera who spoke 
enthu^astically of the scheme : and Devamitta Thera re¬ 
echoed the sentiments of the High Priest and strongly sup¬ 
ported the movement. The celebrated Pandit Batuwantudave 
also advocated the cause most eloquently. A society was 
immediately formed under the derignation of the Buddhagaya 
Maha Bodhi Society. The High Priest Sumangala was elected 
President ; Colonel Olcott was nominated as Director and 
Chief Adviser. Amidst the most brilliant auspices tbe Society 
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has been already founded ; and may it accomplish its object! 

I Well done, brother DKammapala f It id a noble cause, 
and every true-hearted Buddhist ought to help it,—EX), B.) 

Reprinted from ’*The Buddhist," June 5. 1891. 


WORKS BY DR. BIMAIA CHARAN lk% M.A., B.L, Pb.D. 

Reviewed by Dr. Wilhelm Geiger. Ph.D., 

Professor of Indian and Iranian Philology, Munchen 
UniversHy, Ctrmany. 

The Puggalapannaiii is a nice Kctle work which can 
hardly be overestimated, as it contains a precise definition of 
many technical terms found everywhere in the canonical 
books. It was a good idea to make it accestthle by an 
accurate and lucid translation. As far as I can judge from 
those passages which 1 compared with the originaJ text, 
this translation is very well made and rerostrkably correct. 

The treatise on Ruddhoghosc is an excellent monograph 
on the celebrated commentator of the holy Buddhist scriptures. 
All the questions connected with the date, the life, and the 
work of Buddhaghosa are discussed in a most methodical and 
exhaustive manner. I have read with special interest the 
chapter III on the origin and development of Buddhist com' 
mentaries which is. Indeed, a beautiful example of learned 
inquiry into that subject. 

1 went through Dr. Law's book. ‘Some Ksalriya Tribes of 
Ancient India with the greatest interest. It was a happy idea. 
1 think, to collect all the notices to be found in Indian sources 
about the fCsetriya clans in India in the Buddhist period. Dr. 
Law has splendidly enlarged and supplied the material shortly 
dealt with by T. W. Rhys Davids in his welUknOwn book on 
Buddhist India. I see with special interest that Dr, Law has 
0 «en utilized for his work the Mahivamsa Tika. Dr. Law 
will no doubt agree wjth me that it is remarkably rich in 

7 
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useful meterUtU and hardly sufficiently appreciated uptill now 
by our scholars. 

Dr. Law is remarkably happy in choosing for his work 
such subjecls as are of cxtracrdinary and general interest. 
The Bvddhiit Conception of Spirits has preserved, no doubt, 
the popular belief spread all over India. It 3ho>vs us that 
Buddhism did not annihilate the older creeds and ideas, but 
the Teacher adopted them and inserted them into hi$ own 
system. 


CORflESPONDENCE 

D.O. No. 65-A/57. 

Office of t>i£ SuPEW^f^ENDENT, Hinou and Buddhist 
Monumei^s, Archaeological Survey, 

NORTHERN CIRCLE, 

Dated Lahore the 14th April. 1925. 

My dear Mr. DhanuapaJa. 

I received your letters dated the 25/3/25 and the 28/3/25 

respectively and am sorry for the delay in acknowledging 
them. In the earlier letter you enquire whether the Arches' 
logical Department would be prepared to have the Main 
Shrine at Samath restored, if a lac of rupees could he placed 
at its disposal. Your second letter states that Mr. A.E 
Mendis. A.R.l.B.A, who will supervise the construction of the 
proposed Vihara etc., has condemned the area on which die 
foundation stone was laid by His Excellency Sir Haicourt 
Butler. K.C.S.I., C.l.E. etc., as unsuited for building and that 
dicrefore you propose to build the Vihara on the land whereon 
the Maha .Bodhi Society’s Free School Building stands. In 
reply I beg to say that 1 am afraid that the Archaeological 
Department would be unable to entertain the idea of restoring 
the Main Shrine at Samstb as such restoration Would destrot 
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all inter**! in the ontiquily of the biiiJding. A* you are youraeU 
awaie, the atructure is now so mined that it would be quite 
impossible to restore it with any degree of confidence as to 
ite original form, and it is more than likely that the restoration 
would be gravely misleading. The condiKons are totally 
different at Samath and Pompeii and I am afraid the Director 
General would not be prepared to accept what the Italians ere 
doing at the latter place as a precedent for what we ought to 
do in India. 

As to the area condemned by the architect, if it is really 
a fact that it is so low that during the rainy season all Water 
from the adjoining lands will flow in the area in question, 1 
should be prepared to consider the acquisition of some other 
higher land to take its place. 1 therefore, request that if the 
area mentioned above is really un6t you would kindly choose 
some other area outside the area already excavated or that 
reserved for future excavation, and 1 shall then be glad to 
recommend its acquisition to the Director General of ArcKeeo> 
logy in India. It is obvious that the area enclosed by the 
circular road should not be encumbered with any more 
buildings, as they would be sure to obstruct a full view of the 
Dhamekh Stupa and other monuments behind it. 

As regards the temple at Eodh Gaya, I beg to remind 
you, that this building was restored at a time when opinion 
against such restorations was less strong than it now is and 
that that restoration has been condemned by every one whose 
judgment is worth considering. It is an experiment, therefore, 
which should not be repeated. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Daya Ram Sahni, 

Superintendent 

The Anagai^ika Dharmapai.a. 

Lalf^oti, Station Rood, 

Benares Conft. 
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Maha Bodhi SocitTY, 

4A, Coilege Squars, Calcutia. 

20th April, 1925. 

My Dear Rai Bahadv, 

I am in receipt of you^ letter O. D. No- 65-A/57 dated 
Uch April in Calcutta on the Idth mat. and have noted the 
cor>lenta thereof. The suggestion to have the Main Shrine 
restored was made by certain Buddhists, hence the proposal. 
Had there been a Buddhiat King reigning in Benares. Isipatana 
(Satnatb) Nvould have been restored, in aa much aa religioiia 
sentiments take precedence over archasological considerations, 
because the holy site is recognised according to the Peramattha 
Jotika, as an acala cheti. So long as the Buddha Sasana lasts, 
that is so long as there are living Buddhists, the Deer Park will 
be held in the deepest veneration. The last words of the Lord 
Buddha were that the four sices sacred to the memory of the 
Lord should be visited by the Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunis, Uplsakas 
and Upasikaa. See Maha Pari Nibbana Sutta (translated by 
Rhya Davids ic the Dialogues of Buddha) p. 153- Archsology is 
interested in the conservation of abandoned antiquated relics 
of an extinct dynasty or of a deed religion. Tbe Deer Perk is 
consecrated ground to the followers of a living religion, which 
prevails in Ceylon. Burma. Arakan, Siam, Tibet, Oiina. japan 
etc. But for the campaign of depredations and persecutions 
started by die Moslem invaders who massacred the Bhikkhus 
and destroyed the sanctuaries at the Deer Park, the hallowed 
site would never have gone into oblivion. Happily for the 
Buddhists India is now under an enlightened Government 
which observes the principles of religious neutrality, declining 
to oiTend the feelings of the follovrers of any Sect or Creed. 

The Maha Bodhi Society acknowledges with profound 
giatitude the noble Work accompUshed by the Director General 
of Archsology in restoring and conserving Buddhist Sites 
consecrated by imperishable associations. 

Sarnath being an acofo cheti, Buddhists of all lands would 
be greatly pleased if you will kindly request Sir John Marshall 
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to recognise the feelings of the 475 mllUons of Buddhists, and 
rot press arcKsological claims to prevent the Buddhists from 
erecting the stately building deigned by Mr. A. B, MendU, 
A.R.l.B.A. for which a lac of rupees has been set apart. The 
construction of the new Vihara vriW never be an obstruction 
or destroy the harmony of the environments. On the contrary 
the place will look bke a dead body resunected. 

On behalf of the great body of Buddhists ar)d Hindus who 
pay homage to the Lord Buddha, the Maha Bodhi Society 
most earnestly request you to intercede on their behalf and 
get the gradous permission of Sir John Marshall to allow us 
to erect the noble Vihara on our plot of ground where now 
Stands the Maha Bodhi Free School building. 

Expecting a favourable response. 

Yours Sincerely, 

The Ana&arika DhaRmapala. 


11th March 1925 
“Lalcoti” 
Station Road. 
Benares (Cantt.) 

Dear Sir. 

As per your request ( Went to Inspect the sight of the 
proposed Vihara at Sarnath. 

The marked spot is too low and not prominent, conse¬ 
quently 1 disapprove It. 

The site in which the Free School exists is excellent for 
such a stately building. Its ground is high and has no obstruc¬ 
tion to the view. And that ugly Free School building should 
be removed from the sight. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) A. B, Menois. 

Ven. Anagarika Dharmspsla, 

4A, College Square, Calcutta. 
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Maha Bodhi Society. 

4A, College Sqaetfc, C<i^cu((a. 

24th April. 1925- 

The Commissioner of Pcftics, 

CtaicuKo. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to bring to your notice that a certain 
firm is engaged in producing a him under the title of the 
"Romance d Buddha" as is reported in the BengoUe of this 
date in a leader under the title of "Qnema Industry and 
India." 

An English Company of Artists visited Ceylon several 
years back to produce a him of the Buddha : but they were 
prohibited from doing so by the Government of Ceylon let as 
much as the Lord Buddha is worshipped as the Saviour by 27 
iacs of Sinhalese Buddhists, In Burma another Company of 
Gnema film producers attempted to produce the life of die 
Enli^tened One, but they were stopped by the Government 
of Burma. 

This rime a German firm, we believe, is in India working 
quietly to produce a film under the title of the "Romance of 
the Buddha.’* 

The Lord Buddha is described by Sir Edwin Arnold in 
his "Light of Asia" as 

"...the Saviour of the World, 

Lord BuddJia*Prince Siddsrtha styled on earth* 

In Earth and Heavens and Hells Incomparable, 
All-honoured, Wisest Best, most Pitiful: 

The Teacher of Nirvana and the Law." 

The Maha Bodhi Society has a duty to perform In protect¬ 
ing Buddhist interests. We have telegraphed to H. £. The 
Viceroy praying that the film of the Buddha should not be 
allowed Co be exhibited in India. Learning that the German 
firm of film makers intend going to Kashmir to produce the 
film the Maha Bodhi Society wired to His Highness the 
Maharajah praying to the same effect. 
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The Moslema of India protested against the production of 
• film of the Prophet Mohammad in London* and thdr protest 
had efiect. 

To the Buddhists the Lord Buddha is the central object 
of devotion* love, prayer and worship. His figure was loo 
sacred, hence the Emperor Asoka *'crbade to carve the figure 
in the great toranas at Sanchf. 

The Lord Buddha’s figure is sacred to 475 millions of 
Buddhists, and it is most improper for a money making firm 
to exhibit the holy figure in public theatres along with Charli 
GiapUn’s productions. The Buddha image is intended only 
for a Vihara, Temple, a dagoba or a stupa, not for a theatre. 

If you wish you may come over to our Dharmarajika 
Vihara at 4A. College Square to see with what veneration the 
Buddhists hold the Image of the Lord. 

J am 
Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) The Anacarika Dharmapau. 

Genl. Seep,, M. B. 5. 


THE MIILAOANDHA KUTI ViHARA 

AT 5ARNATH. RENARES. 

The holy site known as the Deer Park at RUhipatane 
Benares, is the most famous in the history of our noble religion. 
Our Lord preached the first Sermon to the five Bhlkkhus at 
this hallowed spot. 2513 years ago. A thousand years ago the 
place was sacked hy the Mahommadans and the Bhlkkhus 
were massacred. For a thousand years the place was in a 
state of desolation. The Maha Bodhi Society is now going 
to erect a Vihara at the sacred spot, end building operations 
will be started soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vhara amounts to Rs, J,30,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists in Asia. We desire that each Buddhist 
will contribute his mite and we are sure that the poorest 
Buddhist will joyously give his or her quota. Our Lord 
enunciated for the first dme the ethic of renunciation and self* 
sacrificing cbarity. He left His royal palaces to save all 
humanity. Will not the Buddhists of Japan, Burma, Ceylon, 
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SUm, Chiiw, Tibet. Chittagong. Arakan, Cambodia, Nepal 
Korea, Manchuria. Silckhim. Europe and America co*operaN 
with die M. B. 5. to erect the ahrine at the hallowed apot) 
Mrs. Many 0izabeth Foster of Honolidu has paid Ra. 30,000 
to the Vihara Fund. How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever ainount you can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked '*Maha Eodhi Society*’ or 
to me General Secretary, M. B, S.. 4A. College S<|Uare. 
Calcutta. 

Anagaaika Dharmapala. 

General Secretary, 

Mahe Bodhi Society. 


ACKNOWUDGMENT OF DONATIONS RECEIVED 

Mulacancmakuti Vihara at Sarnath, BenaRe,s. 

Previously acknowledged Ra. 36949-6-9. KyaV Aung 
Pyu, Kyaukpyu. Ra. 10/-. B. L. Sharma. Chunar, (for School) 
Ra. 4. Collected by Revd. U. Kondanna, Mandalay Ahma 
Cale & Son FU, 3/-, Daw Hla Ra. 5, May Fyu Ra. 5, Ma Fwa 
Chit Ra. 3, Daw Tha R$, 2. Ma Ma Ra. 2. Ma U Ra. 2. Ma 
Ah Ma Ra. 2 Maung Aung Re. 1, U Thu Zata Re. I. Daw 
Mya Re I. Daw Oh. Re 1. Ma Hla Vein Re I, U Kya Re I. 
Daw To(^ As. 8, Daw Ma As. 8, Daw TKein Re 1. Ma Thay 
Re i, U Kyul Rs. 3, U Hpay Gyi R$. 3. U San TTiu Rs. 3, 
Ko Thu Daw Re 1. Ma ^we Re 1, U Yay Rs. 3. Maung 
Aung Ba Re. I, U Thun Ra. 3. Maung Ba U Rs, 2. Daw Mya 
Rs. 3, Maung Thant Ra. 2. U San Hla Rs. 5, Daw G5ri Ra. 2. 
Ma Kywee Rs. 2. Daw Theik Uplsika As. 4. Daw Theit Re 1. 
U Tint Re 3. U Kvaw Nyun Rs. 2, Ko San R!e I. Daw U As. 6, 
U Thaik Re I. Maung Goon (2nd time) Aa. 8, U Tin Re 1, 
Ko Mg Gyi Re I, Ko Hla Mg As 4. Ko Mya Re I -I, Ko Phaw 
Re 1. rCo TKeing Re 1, Ko Hla Gyi As. 4. U Cho Aa. 4. Ma 
Thaw Re 1. U Kya As, 8, Ma Hinyin Re 1. Ma Pyant Re 1, 
Daw Tu as 4, Daw Ngee as 4. Ko Bo As 8. Daw Oh Re 1, 
Daw Hmyin as. 8. Daw Thwee Re. 1, Mb Ee Mee as. 8, U Lu 
Ra. 2, Ma E Khin as 8. Ma *Hnt as 8. Ma Shin as 4. U Thee 
La Rs. 3. Ko Mva Rs. 2, U Ba Re. 1. Ko Chit Su Re. I. Daw 
Chon Re. 1. U Kan Re. 1. Ma Khunt Re. I, Maung Ba Than 
Re. 1, Ko Thun Hla Rs. 2, Ko Myee as. 8, Ko Tin U as. 8, 
Ma Thin in memory of her late father as. 8. Ko Po Rs. US, 
U Sein as. 8. Anonymous Rs. 2. Total Rs. IILS-O, ManI* 
ratna, Nepal Rs. 2. Nepalese Sangha Collection Rs. 3, J. M. 
Chatterjee Re. 1, Grand total 37.080-13-9. 





The AwiiCiiftix* Dhuimapau. 

The Founder and General Secreter; of 
The Mahs Bodhi Society, 
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FoyNDED BV THE Anacarika H. Dharmapau 

Go ye, O BhikkJiue. and wandec forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compaaaion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and rnen. 
Proclaim, O BhikkKua, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a Hfe 
of holiness, perfect and pure.*’— Mahaoegga, Vinei^a Ptfa^a. 


Val. XXXin 1 JUNE, [No. 6 


SONNETS 

(Continued /rom page 227 of the last issue.) 

V. 

The Yeu^w Dress. 

1 

Now he who wears the hermit's yellow dress, 
He has destroyed ail sorrow, as the foe 
Of earnest life, the highest, hest,—for woe 
Helps not at all towards virtue, sinleasnesa, 

He shall be hne, complete : and he shall bless 
With vdsdom all the world, and to and fro 
He well may wander, teaching Truth, and so 
Be guide to men. for he can do no less. 

But it is not the robe that makes the saint ; 

For many stiH wear jewels, yet are found 
To be most lofty, pure ; without a taint 
Of envy or of falsehood. They are bound 
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By inn«t grace.—With some ihe robe s a blintl 
That covers worldliness.—This you shell hnd. 

2 

That not all those who dwell in leafy woods, 

And wear the yellow robe, are pure at heart, 

And never feel black anger’s poisoned dart. 

And never hanker alter worldly goods. 

No one should Wear the yellow robe, unless 

He is a Seeker, Follower of the Path 

That leads away from avarice, greed, and wrath, 

Up to the Truth.^Such wear the yellow dress. 

But there are some who still in outward form 
Are of the world, but Seekers in their hearts, 

Dwelling aloof from worldly things, apart 
From things of sense. In them there has been bom 
The love of Truth. And jewels, satins gay 
Are nought. Their feet are set upon the Way. 

VI 

FltGCDOM. 

Now he who enters in upon that l^ath 
^^’Kose gate is purity, whose goal is love, 

He is forever lifted far above 

All hate and rancor, envy, spite and wrath. 

He is set free. There is no aftermath 
Of bitterness and woe. And craving thirst, 

Abolished quite, is ended. And the worst. 

The superstitions, ended. And he hath 
No need of ceremonies. All these things. 

So evil, ere forever done away. 

Rites, sacrifice abolished. As on wings 
Is he, rajoiang. through the night and day, 

As flying bird in sunshine, so is he 

Who seeks the Truth. By that he is set free, 
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Vll 

The Tri/th. 

1 

WKo weeiries not, but drmk« deop of the Tmth 
And LaV, ehall cross the sea of life : shall make 
An end to parching grief ; his thirst shall slake. 
And thus renew his failing strength and youth. 

The Trud», as Were a healing, potent draught, 
Drink that. O Brothers, and so drinking, live. 

Most gracioiis health to mind and heart ’twill give ; 
And when this holy drink you shall have quaffed. 
Vou shall have passed beyond old age and death. 
All evil. hist, and Karma rooted out. 

Vou shall be zealous, rill your latest breath. 

To pracrise, meditate, and spread about 
This Truth to all. and then no more oppressed, 
Thoughtful and seeingi you shall be at rest. 

2 

The Truth is lovely in its origin, 

And lovely in Its progress ; will remain. 

Wherever found, without or blot or stain. 

Without a yielding to temptation, sin 
Of any sort ; and wisdom there abounds. 

Ncpw what is Truth? For there is only one, 

And we must seek it. Other is there none. 

Lies there are plenty. Their misery surrounds 
Man. woman, child, all day, in every part. 
Where-e*er we go. or if we stay at home. 

Or, far away, we o’er the wide world roam, 

Most vidous lies stUl wound us to the heart.— 
They are disparate, ugly and uncouth.— 

How lovely in its end aim is Truth 1 
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Nirvana. 

I 

At wKen one. long enaleved, fct la*t « 

And know# he need not enter eny more, 

Never the iron pri*on door 

Juet ao it it el once with theae who aee. 

When one hea paid, who, loaded down with debt. 
Had wepi in chaina j-io. by Nirvana freed. 

[a he who follow# Truth in hia great need, 

It he, when on the Path hia feet are aet. 

Thua all hii frame at once become# at eaae.— 

His very body doea he ao pervade. 

Drench, permeate, auffuie with joy and peace- 
Aa sap runa in a tree through bark and pith, 

So hia vdtoU flame ia now auffuaed iherewxlh, 

And in that holy peace hia heart « atayed. 


2 

Nirvana U Emancipation, pure t 
An lale of Refuge in a troubled aea, 

The End of Craving, where the alave ia free ; 
Supreme, the Tranquil, the Unshaken, Sure. 
Tranacendant, Uncreate, Eternal,—thus 
It ia. The Going Out, Imperiahable, 

Ambroaia aweet, and too, Unchangeable 
And this ia what Nirvana ia to ua. 

It ia the Going Out of Sloth. lU-Will.— 

Great ia the fruit there of ; for rapture, thought 
Are oura ; and upright conduct, healing, atiH 
And quiet contemplation they ere fraught 
With greateat joy.—We make an end of alrife, 
And active, earaeat, tranquil, live our life. 
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3 

As in a raging cyclone there i» cairn 

Just at the centre, where no wild winds blow 

Thus with Nirvana is it, even ao,-~ 

And In the world’s rough cUmor it is balm. 

For evil is as when great stortri'clouds lower, 

And under them all things ace dark and drear, 

Both men and cattle cringing low in fear 
So underneath that menace all folk cower. 

But good deeds are as when the radiant moon, 
Throwing her glory far across the ni^t. 

Shall Hood the heavens, and the night-winds croon, 
Thanking the Giver of that wondrous light.— 
.Nirvana I Still more glorious by far 
1'han even moon or sun or silver star. 

4 

As when Herce-raging Hames. loud*roaring, cease 
Malice and passion ace extinguished quite. 

With grim delusion.—Day that follows night, 

And Truth that follows lies,—are our release. 

So shall our sorrow go, our joy increase. 

Our wisdom perfect and our actions right. 

Our minds made sinless, Hlled with peace and light. 
Beyond our present comprehension, peace. 

The getting rid of these our errors, grief. 

Of ignorance and evil.—it is meet 
We tell our joy, for Oh I vi^hat great relief ( 

Beyond comparison that would be sweet I 
Nirvana ! Ecstasy I Heart s ease 1 Heart balm 1 
Bliss I Rapture I tranquil, pure. And utter calm. 

5 

You ask me where Nirvana U, O King f 
If high or low. around, beside, above. 

I answer this: Nirvana is where love 
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la felt for all: for every cre«ture» thing 
Upon thia earth, or in the air around:— 

In japan, Ertgland, landa of brown Malay. 

America. Africa, Greece, or far Cathay: 

In all the world, beneath, above the ground. 

Upon a mountairi'top at eet of ran. 

In ahadowy valliea when the night ia falling. 

Or ict a village home ere day’a begun. 

Or in a city alum, of Uvea appalling.— 

It la not up nor down nor any part. 

Nirvana it where ia the pure of heart. 

6 

Now he who ordera all hia life aright. 

He knoNva Nirvana, aa 'twere face to face. 

Although 'tit not of any time or place, 

But ia, aa 'twere, a glory in the night 
Of foul deairea ; or ia, aa ’twere, the eight 
Of aunahine breaking in a darkened apace ; 

Or midat vile ugUneaa. eoma lovely grace 
Of flower or of jewel; or the might 
Of lofty mountaina: or a cooling aprlng 
To thoae who die of thlrat; it ia aa anew 
To thoae in fever; aa food that one ahall bring 
To atarving folk : and aa a mighty glow. 

A glory through the dark, that light ahall fling— 
Though not in apace nor time, yet it ia ao. 

CoRALie Howard Haman. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The 2469th anniveraary of the Lord Buddha'a Patinirvine 
waa celebrated on the fulbnoon day of May at the Dharma* 
rijika Vihara, amidat lejoicmg:. Mahatma Gandhi addreaatng 
the audience aaid that his knowledge waa very alight, and what' 
ever he knew of the Lord Buddha he had learnt through the 
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Light Asia, which he had read 38 years ago whert he was 
in London. Again he read it for the second dme in South 
Africa. Jt was a sad confeasio.) Co come from so great a man 
who had been a devout student of Tolstoy, The invocation 
to Cod ot the celebration by Mahatma Gandhi to lead the 
people of India to follow the teachings of the Lord Buddha 
showed his loyalty to God and his love to the Lord Buddha. 
There b no place in the Buddha Dharma for a God Xvho can 
interfere with the immutable laws chat govern the universe. 
Man is the result of his own psychic activities and he reaps 
the effects. The individual is the inheritor of his own karma. 
No god or gods can rob the effects of his own karma. God 
according to monotheistic religion is a despot. He ^ves and 
he takes back. He creates and he destroys. He is a repent- 
ing god, and Buddhists repudiate such a foolish god. The 
gods are the inheritors of their own karma. When the karma 
of each is exhausted he has to give up his place and be bom 
again. No god is eternal. Jehova was not known to the 
ancients. He began his career as a tribal god after ha had 
met Moses in the back part of Horeb. The God Allah was 
a creation of the Meccan Prophet. Before the birth of 
Mohamrnat the world knew not Allah. The so-called God of 
love lu a creation of Jesus. A god who could create an eternal 
hell and sends millions to be literally roasted in an everlasting 
Rte could not be called a god of love. The god » only a 
camouflage to stuplfy the ignorant. He is a phantom created 
by the priests to cheat the muddleheaded. The Mahatma 
Gandhi made no Inspiring speech and what he said of Hinduism 
that it satisfles all is not true. Modem Hinduism is an un- 
definoble Koich potch. The Saivite dhsirma is against the 
Vaishnava dharma, and the Advaita vada is hated by the 
followers of Ramanuja. Those who worship Kali sacrifice goats 
and buffaloes, and the followers of Siva smoke ganja and wear 
no clothes. Hinduism is only a sound, among the Hindus 
there are various conflicting beliefs. In the Vayu Purar^o the 
then existing religions are mentioned, viz., Seiva, Vaishnava. 
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Sourya, Bxahmiya. Sakta and Baviddha. ^ndia is now passing 
through a crisis of religious indifference. Sensuous materialism 
is dominating the mind of even the ao*called religions. Scienti* 
He luxuries make people forget the potentialities of psychic 
development, Hinduism to-day ie reflected in the acts of the 
people of India who will keep 65 millions of people in a state 
of animality by force* will not let the virgin widow remarry, 
will allow an old mar) of sixty to marry a girl ten years old, 
will neglect the widows, who to escape from the tyranny of 
custom embrace Islam, allow the Moalema to kidnap their 
women. Wherever the socalled Hinduism exists the Moslems 
tiy to convert them, and Hindus will remain indiflerent because 
Hinduism does not admit converts. Reconversion to Hinduism 
does not meat with any enthusiastic response. Under exist¬ 
ing conditions in India the 70 millions of Moslems are more 
powerful because they are united, Hinduism is the religion 
of disintegration. It has no vitalising force. It keeps 65 
nullions in a state of moral stagnation. Instead of giving help 
to the Buddhists to rescue and recover their Centra) Shrine at 
Oodhgaya they would join the Saivite mahant and prevent the 
Buddhlsta from gaining their object. The Hindu leaders are 
not united, Libaials. Independents, Swarajists, Moderates, 
Home Rules are tiying to cut each other's throats. 
Morality has no conspicuous place In their programme 
It is all politics. The British ruling class are united 

in keeping India under the heel of En^and. The poll* 
tieians do not raise a finger to help poor India. The Moslems 
think that >f the blood of the cow is not offered to Allah he 
wotiid be otfended. The result is that millions of useful 
animals are slaughtered daily and at the annual feasts. 
Morality and puTification of the heart are relegated to oblivion. 
The only religion of pure Aryan origin which preached 
universal love, truthfulness, uselessness of ceremonialism, 
self-sacrificing activity, and pity to animals was killed by 
immoral means. The holy places were annexed by 
the Moslem, and Saivites in the tench century. Buddha- 
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gaya waa destroyed by tKe Moslem, and in 1772 the villages 
close to ihe Central Shrine passed into the hands of the 
Saivites. 

• • * • • 

How to bring back the holy Religion of the Lord into 
India and help the 65 millions of Untouchables to stand on 
theit legs \9 the problem today which the Buddhists have to 
solve. The so-called high caste Brahmans say that they axe 
prohibited by Manu from raising the untouchables. The Ary a 
Samaj is doing noble Work in working among the masses in 
some parts of India. Indian people have no idea of the great 
self'sacrihce wrought by the Lord Buddha. To the Brahman 
ssnyaai Buddha is known as the reviler of the Vedas and of 
animal sacrifices. The Rajas are specimens of sensuous 
irdulgence. They spend millions in the gratification of their 
abnormal sensuality. Their heaven is ^ther in Paris or in 
London. The British bureaucrats are wanting in the spirit of 
compassion. They remove the rich harvest annually to 
England, allowing the teeming millions to die in poverty. In 
the villages malaria, want of drinking water are the two curses. 
Industries have been killed by the power of the steam engine. 
How could En^ishmen remain so callously indifferent to the 
sufferings of the teeming millions^ The visit of Mahatma Gandhi 
to Bengal Is sure to do some good to the people. His touring 
in the villages will he a kind of eye opener to the suffering 
millions. If all the women folk in the villages take to the 
Charka and prepare thread for the Weaver, and the weaving 
class is well organized that would be a great help to the weav¬ 
ing industry. The man should be employed in other kinds 
of industrial work. 

• • • ■ • 

The building of the Temple at Rishipatana, Benares has 
been entrusted to a Contractor. For a thousand years the 
Deer Park, sacred to the Buddhists remairied neglected- In 
1900 the Anagarika Dharmapala purchased a plot of land to 

2 
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the «i«t of the Dhamek Stupa, hie got the money from hi« 
molKer. in the Rajah of Bhinga handed him the sum 
of Re. 2,000 to be spent on some good work at Rishipatana, 
and with that money he purchased another piot of ground 
adjoining the former plot. With the help of a few friends in 
Burma. Akyab and Ceylon a small dharmasala was erected and 
a free village school was started, In the year I6 the Maha 
Bodhi Society received the following letter from the Govern- 
meni of Bengal. 

• • • • ■ 

The Anagarika Dhannapala left Calcutta on the 20th of 
last month for Colombo, and on the 4th inat. he is expected 
to. leave Colombo for Europe, Ho hopes to spend two 
months in some German sanitarium and return to India to 
carry on the work of building the Vihara and the College, so 
dear to his heart at the holy spot, where the Lord Buddha 
promulgated the universal religion of Love and Truth, There 
are millions upon millions of Buddhists in Japan, China, Siam, 
Burma. Tibet, who, we hope, will contribute to the Vihara 
and College Fund. For the hrst time the Buddhists are given 
the opportunity lo ehow theii love and devotion to the Lord 
Buddha. For nearly a thousand years there are no Buddhists to 
keep the torch of the Dharma burning. The Moslem and the 
Saivites combined together to destroy Buddhism. To-day the 
Mahant and the bureaucratic officials sre working against the 
Buddhists to deprive them of their Central shrine at Buddha- 
gays. It is vuel on the part of the Saivite mahant to deprive 
the millions of Buddhists in paying homage in their o^vn way 
to their Saviour in the spot which the Lord Himself declared 
'incomparable*' when speaking about the sanctity of the spot 
to Ananda (See Kalinga Bodhi Jataka). 

The Mahant is a Saivite sanyasi, who is an enemy of the 
leligion of the Lord Buddha. His own monastery is situated 
on the other side of the road, and is about two furlongs from 
the site where the great Temple stands. The Bodl^ Tree 
which is used by the Viadmava pandas is not used .by''the 
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Saivitee. The income that the mahant use<l to get from the 
1 ample ennualh' is about R$. 20. The Bud<lhiats do not offer 
anything to the Temple because the offerings are forthwkh 
removed by the menials the inabant. The holiest spot on 
earth and the most venerable is abominably neglected because 
of the dog in the manger policy of the salvite mahant. It is a 
shame that the British Government is a party to the outage. 
But what is to be done if the patties are deaf and blind 
and dumb. 

« » • • « 

Which was the fuU- Moon Day of KaS(»^e? 

The Buddhists of Burma along with the Government and 
the Banks coo. we believe, observed the 6th Instant as the full 
moon day of Kasone, the Buddha Day. But the Hindus of the 
Ram Krishna Mission observed it on the dth. Surely there 
could not be two full moon days in the same month with an 
interval of only one day. In support of the R. K. M's obser' 
Vance of the 6th as the full moon day Collin's Diary was pro¬ 
duced which shows the 6th as the full moon day and the 22nd 
as the New moon day. As referring to the moon herself she 
was not quite full on the 6th but perfectly full on the 7tK and 
showed no sign of waning on the 6th instant. It Vvill be 
interesting to know which was the real full moon day and hoW 
the calculations are made. 

Neit> Burma. 

• • • • • 

A Splendid C».sgRATioN. 

Whichever was the real full moon day, the 6th instant 
witnessed a most splendid celebration the Buddha 

Day on the platform of Shwedagon, Rangoon. One 
would have thought that it is spa^ous enough for 
all practical purposes, but on that day it was full 
to overflowing &r)d there was hardly any standing 
room. Thousands of Buddhists grouping into several parties 
did honour to the memory of the Incomparable Buddha by 
playing music and dancing ©rls and women carrying littie pdW 
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of Vat«r on tKeir headd. It wa» a gratifying aight to aee 
Chineae Buddhiata. Bvumeae Buddhiata and Chittagonian 
BuddKiata rul>bing aKouldara with one another celebrating the 
Great Day. Mighty ia the influence of the Buddha that makea 
it poaaible for various racea to forget their racial and political 
differencea and feel aa one common whole 1 There were also 
entertainment* in varioue quartera. The "Neikbanzay*’ in 
Eaat Rangoon waa a moat Koapitablo and aumptuoua affair. 
Refreahmanta of vaxioua kinda ranging from cold drink# to 
chopawe. and very taaty one# too, ware aerved free to all and 
aundry by walbdreiaed Eaat Rangoonitee on the eve of the 
full moon day. Thoaa wore a few of the outward aigna by 
which the memory of the Incomparable Buddha Waa conv 
memorated In Rangoon nearly 2500 year# after hia attainment 
of perinibhatse. 

Nau) Burma. 

• ••«•« 

Mr. Gandhi and Buddhism. 

The celebration of the Buddha Day on the 7th inatant at the 
Buddhiat ViKara under the auapicoa of the Maha Bodhi Society 
waa prended over by Mahatma Gandhi, He said in the courae 
of hia addreaa, Mai^ friend# aaid that I am expreaung it) 
my own life the leaching of Buddha, 1 accept their tealimony 
and 1 am free to confeaa that I am trying rr;y level beat to 
follow theae teaching#. Unlike Buddhiitic profeaaora and unlike 
alao many Hindu atudenta—I make no diatinction between the 
eaaential teaching# of Hinduiam and Buddhiam. In my opinion 
Buddha lived Hinduiam in hit own life. 1 am opdmutic enough 
to toll that the day ia dawning when all theae gnat religiona 
will be purged of all irauda, hypocriay, humbug, traah, un- 
truthfulneaa, incredulity and all that may be deacril>ed under 
the term degradation and will be purified of that fraud. May 
God help ua to realiae the meaaage that Lord Buddha delivered 
to mankind lo many hundred year# ago and may we every 
one of ua endeavour to tranalate that meaaage in our Uvea 
whether we call outaelvea Hindua or not.*' 
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That was of course tia own view of the Burtdha's teach* 
ings. It is far too narrow for a man of Mr. Gandhi's breaddi 
of vision. We only hope that he would hnd more time to 
study Buddhism more deeply so that he may get at the funds* 
mental truths underlying Buddhtem. 

New Burma - 

• • ■ s 

Mr. Walthftr Mahkiewica, a Buddhist worker of Hamburg, 
Germany, writes:— 

"1 am pleased to inform you that under the auspices of a 
small scientihcal private society called the ‘'Deutsche Gesseh 
schatfur psych. ForscKung" (what means translated into Eng* 
lish ''German psychological society") I have an occasion to 
deliver some lectures on Buddhism to public. Likewise 1 am 
managing (as a "Teacher} a small "study circle" of a number 
of earnest Buddhists of our city." 

• ■ « • 

Maha BoDHi SooETy's Free Dispensary. 

A free dispensary has been opened by the Maha Bodhi 
SocieO' at 4A. College Square. Calcutta, to give fr ee medical 
aid to poor and destitute inhabitants of the bustees nearabout. 
Dr. Nogendra Nath Ray, M.6. is in charge of the dispensary. 
He visits the bustees regularly and treats those patients who 
are unable to come to the dispensary. The following is a report 
of the >vork done from 20th April to 3)st May 1925. 

NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED. 


Hindus 

Males ... ... ... 123 

Females ... ... 11 

Mohammedans ... ... ... II 

Chrisosru ... 3 

Buddhists ... I 

Total ... ... 151 


Free injecdoru for asthma, kala'S^ar. Malaria and dysentry 
are given here. Minor operalioru are also peformed. 
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THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapter 111 ^ On twe Five-fold Factors. 


(I) Five Factors. 

V«riW, brethi-sn, that a brother, who le iireverent and 
dlaobedient and livae net the proper mode of hfe among ^e 
holy one., Aall fulfil the practice of the leieer elhii^uch a 
thh^g U itnpoMihle. Not having, fulfilled the practice of the 
!e,«t ethic., that he .hall fulfil the practice of the 
wch a thing i. impcible- Net having fulfilled the pr.c^e of 
the training, that he .hall fulfil the 

merality-euch a dung I. impoMible, Not living f^lfi led *e 
practice of the higher morality, that he .hall fulfil right und«- 
.landing—uch a thing i. impcible. Not having fulfilled right 
undewttndmi, thsl he »h»)) fulfil right concencr6ti©n-wch e 


thing ia impoaiible. , 

Verily, brethren, ihel a brother, who ia reverenl end 
obedient and Uvea the proper mode of life among the holy onea. 
shall fulfil the practice of the leeier ethici—auch a thing i» 
poMible. Having fulfilled the practice of the leaaer elhici, thiU 
he ahall fulfil the practice of the training—auch a thing la 


Having fulfilled the practice of the training, that he ahall 
fulfil the practice of the higher moraUty-auch a thing la 
poaeible. Having fulfilled the practice of the higher morah^, 
that he ahall fulfil right undeialanding-auch a thing la 
Having fulfilled right underalanding. that he ehall fulfil right 
concentration—eucK a thing ia poaaible. 

( 1 \ Five Factors (b). 


Verily, brethren, that a brother, who i. iireverent and 
diwhedienl and live, not the proper mode of life among holy 
on.., diall fulfil the practice of the fewer ethtca—uch a thing 
i, impowble. Not having fulfilled the practice of the leaser 
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etK)c$. chat h« shall fulfil the practice of the training^uch a 
thing ia impoasibU. Not h^vipg fulfilled the practice of the 
training, that he shall fulfil t^c factors of the higher morality'^ 
such a thing is Impossible. Not having fulfilled the factors of 
the Ki^et morality, that he shall fulfil the factors of concentra¬ 
tion'—such a thing is impossible. Not having fulfilled the 
factors of concentration, that he shall fulfil the factors of insight 
—such a thing is impossible. 

Verily, brethren, that a brother, who is reverent and 
obedient and lives the proper mode of life among the holy ones, 
shall fulfil the practice of the lesser ethics—such a thing is 
possible. Having fulfilled the practice of the lesser ethics, that 
he shall fulfil the practice of the training—such a thing ia 
possible. Having fulfilled the practice of the training, that he 
shall fulfil the factors of the higher morality^^ch a thing is 
possible. Having fulfilled the factors of die hi^er morality, 
that he shall fulfil the factors of concentration—eueb a thing 
is possible. Having fulfilled the factors of concentration, that 
he shall fulfil the factors of insight—such a thing a possible. 

(3) Five DEffLEMEffTS. 

'fhere are brethren, these five defilements of pure gold, 
defiled by which defilements pure gold does not become soft, 
pliable end resplendent, but is brittle and does not properly 
yield itself to be worked. What are the five? 

Iron, copper, tin. lead and silver. Verily, brethren, there 
are these five defilements of pure gold, defiled by which defile¬ 
ments pure gold does not become soft, pliable and resplendent, 
but is brittle and does not properly yield its^f to be worked. 

Whenever indeed, brethren, pure gold becomes freed from 
these five defilements, then pure gold becomes soft, j^able 
and resplendent, is not brittle and properly yields itself to be 
worked. 

If r.t any time some one desires a ditferent kind of orna¬ 
ment, whether a ring or an ear-ing, a necklet or a golden 
garlanJ, be then attains his object. Likewise indeed, brethren, 
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Aie rKese defilements of tKe mind* defiled by whicii 
defilements the mind does not become soft» pliable and resplen¬ 
dent, but ia bridle and does not become properly tranquilliaed 
(or the extinction of the laxicanla. What are the five) 

Senauoua pleesurea, ill-will, atolidity and torpor, excitement 
and flurry, and perplexity. 

Verily, brethren, there are these defilementa of the mind, 
defiled by which defilements the mind, does not become soft, 
pliable and resplendent, but la brittle and does not become 
properly cranquillised for the extinction of the intoxioanta. 

Whenever indeed, brethren, the miitd becomea freed from 
these five defilements, then the mirid becomes soft, pliable and 
resplendent, is not brittle and becomes properly trartQuillised 
for the extinction of the intoxicants. To whatsoever auto of 
abnormal leelisation he applies and bends his mind for the 
purpose of abnormally realising: it. ;ust there and then he wins 
the poaeibility of teatifying to it, according to the particular 
rartge or sphere (of his thought). 

Then if Ke desire (reflecting). May 1 attain to various kinds 
of psychic powers (such as): being one msy f become muItU 
form, being multiform may I become one. may I become visible 
and may I become invisible. Just as through the sky may ! 
go through a well, may I go across a fence and may I go 
through a rock. 

Just as in water may I sink and emerge on land not cling- 
ing thereto, may I go through the earth even as through the 
water without dividing it, may 1 sit cross-legged in the sky 
even as a bird on its wing, and may I strake and rub with the 
hand the sun and the moon of great power and majesty, and 
may J go up to the realm of Brahma with this body. To what¬ 
soever state of abnormal realisation Ke applies and bends his 
mind for the purpose of abnormally realising it, fust there and 
there he wins the possibility of testifying to it, according to the 
particular range oi sphere (of his thought). 

Then,*if he dedre (reflecting): May 1 hear with the pure, 
super-human, divine ear both sounds divine and human, cither 
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new or far, to whatsoever stale of abnormal realisation he 
bends hU mind, he wins the possibility of testi^ing to it, 
according to the particular range (of his thought). 

Then if he desire (reflecting); May [ fully perceive with 
rr^ mind (what is in) the mind of other beings and oAer persons, 
if my thought be lustful may I perceive that it U so, if any 
thought be free from lust may I perceive that it is so. if my 

thought be full of hate may I perceive that it is so, if ray 

thought be free from hate may I perceive that it is so, if my 

thought be dull or intelligent, attractive or distrait, exalted or 

not exalted, mediocre or ideal, composed or discomposed, 
liberated or bound—may 1 perceive in each case that my 
thought is se, to whatsoever state of abnormal realisation, he 
bends his mind for the purpose of abnormally realising it. 
just there and there he wins the possibility of testifying to it, 
according to the particular range (of his thought). 

llien if he desire (relUcting): May I remember the various 
states of (zny) pre*e 2 dstence. (namely), one birth, two births, 
three births, four births, live births, ten births, tiventy births. 
chirQ' births, forty births, hf^ births, a hundred births, a 
thousand births, a huridred thousand births, in countless aeons 
of destruction, in countless aeons of renovation and in count* 
less aeons of (both) destruction and renovation, in another phase 
of existence I was of such and such a name, of such and such 
ancestry, of such and such colour. 1 had such and such nourish* 
ment, experienced such and such weal and woe and enjoyed 
such and such span of life, deceasing therefrom I was born 
here : so may I remember the various states of my pre>eBstence 
with full characteristics and details : to whatsoever state of 
abnormal realisation he bends his mind, for d\e purpose of 
abnonnsilly reali^ng it, just there and there he wins the poa* 
sibility of testifying to it, according to the particular range or 
sphere (of thought). 

If he then desire (reflecting): May 1 behold living beings 
with the pure, super-human, divine eye, may 1 recognise living 
beings dying or being re'bom. low or high bom, of beautiful 

3 
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co)oui» or bud compiexion, m a 8taC« of bli«8 or a state of 'woe, 
or underaCanding future retribution according to their deeds; 
indeed, frienda, misconducting one-self in deed, in word and 
iii thought, speaking evil of the holy ones, holding false views, 
storing up demerit owing to false views these living beings, 
when the body falls asunder after death, are reborn in a 
slate of woe, misery, and suffering, also in purgatory ; 
indeed, friends, endowed with virtuous conduct in deed, 
in word and in thought, not speaking e^il of the holy 
ones, holding right views and storing up merit owing to right 
views, these living beings, on the break up of the body after 
death, are reborn in a state of bliss, in the heaven—World: to 
whatsoever stats of abnormal realisatior^ he bends his mind 
for the purpose of abnormally realising it, just there and there 
he wins the possibility of testifying to it, according to the 
particular range (of his thought). 

If he then desire (rejecting) thus: Having extirpated the 
intoxicants and being rid of the intoxicants, emancipated in 
heart and etnandpated in intellect, in this life itself may 1 
abide having won to the higher insight; to whatsoever state of 
abnormal realisation he bends his mind for the purpose of 
abnormally realising It, just there and there he wins the pos* 
libility of testifying to it, according to the particular range (of 
his thought). 


(4) Moralitv. 

Brethren, he who is wicked and lacking in morality has 
destroyed the basis of right concentration; when right concen¬ 
tration is absenf he. who lacks concentration, has destroyed 
the basis of the knowledge of things as they really are; when 
the knowledge of things as they really are is absent he, who 
Ucks die knowledge of things as they reslly are. has destroyed 
the basis of aversion and dispassion ; when aversion and 
diSp^ssion sre absent he, who lacks aversion and dispassion, 
has destroyed the basis of the knowledge of emancipation. 

Joft as; brethren; when'a UH has* lost its leaves arid 
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Wanches, th« cputer crust doas not attain to full grosvth, the 
accessory wood does not attain to full growth and (also the 
pith does not attain to full growth.) 

In the self-same way. between, he, who is wicked and 
lacking in morality, has destroyed the basis of concentration 
and so forth as above. 

Brethren, he who is virtuous and endowed with reorallty 
possee the facul^ of right concentration; right concentration 
being present he, who is endowed with the faculty of right 
concentration, promotes the basis of the knowledge of dilngs 
as they really are: the bads of the knowledge of things as they 
really are being present he, who is endowed with the faculty 
of the knowledge of things as they really are. promotes the 
basts of aversion and dispassion; aversion and dispasslon being 
present he. who is endowed with aversion and dUpassion. 
promotes the basis of the knowledge of emancipation. 

(5) The Five Aids. 

Aided by five drings. brethren, right understanding results 
in the emancipation of heart and in the blessings consequent 
upon the emancipation of heart, also in the emancipation of 
intellect and In the blessings consequent upon the .emancipation 
of intellect. By what five? 

Hei^n. brethren, right understanding is helped by (the 
practice of) morality, by learning, by (religious) concentration, 
by quietude and by indgbt. 

Aided by these five things indeed, brethren, ri^t under¬ 
standing results in the emancipation of heart and In the bless* 
ings consequent upon the emancipation of heart, also in the 
emancipation of intellect and in the blesrings consequent upon 
the emancipation of intellect. 

(6) Five means of EmancipatioN- 

There are brethren, theee five means of emancipation, 
whereby a brother abiding earnest, zealous and bent upon 
meditation, either releases his unemancipated mind, achieves 
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die extirpation of the unextirpated intoxicants or attains to the 
hipest freedom from the bonds still unloosed. What are the 
five? 

Heroin, brethren, either the Master, or a certain co^mate 
in che holy life, who takes the place of teacher, declares the 
Norm unto a brother. In whichever manner either the Master 
or a co*mate in the holy life, who takes the place of teacher, 
declares the Norm unto that brother, ha then penetrates the 
primary and interpreted meaning of the Norm. To him. who 
so penetrates the primary and interpreted mesning of the Norm, 
there arises joy. to him who has joy arises zest, in him who 
has zest the mind becomes calmed, he who has a calmed mind 
enjoys felicity, and he who has felicity concentrates his mind; 
this, brethren, is the first meens of emandpation whereby a 
brother abiding earnest, zealous, and bent upon meditation 
either releases his unemancipated mind, achieves the extirpa* 
Kon of the unextirpated intoxicants or attains to the highest 
freedom from the bonds still unloosed. 

And again, brethren, neither the Master nor a co*mate in 
the holy life, who takes the place of teacher, declares the Norm 
unto a brother but, (a brother) declares the Norm to others in 
detail, according as he has heard and mastered. 

Whatsoever Norm, brethren, that brother declares in detail 
to others according as he has heard and mastered, the other 
then penetrates the primary end interpreted meaning of such 
Norm. To him who penetrates the primary and interpreted 
meaning, there arises joy. to him who has joy arises zest, in 
him who has zest the mind is calmed, he who has a calmed 
mind enjoys felicity, he who has felicity concentrates his mind: 
this brethren, is the second means of emancipation, whereby 
a brother abiding earnest, zealous and bent upon meditation 
either releases his unemancipated mind, achieves the exterpa* 
tion of the unextirpated intoxicants or attains to the highest 
freedom from the bonds still unloosed. 

And, again, brethren neither the Master nor a co*mate in 
the holy life, who takes the place of teacher, declares the Norm 
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to another in detail according as he has heard and mastered» 
but, (a brother) reheaxaea the Norm in detail according as he 
has heard and rnastered. Whatsoever, Norm, brethern. that 
a brother rehearses In detail according as he has heard and 
mastered, the other (brother) then penetrates the primary and 
interpreted meaning of such Norm. To Kim who penetrates 

and so forth.This is the third means of emancipation,., 

.from the bonds unloosed. 

And, again, brethren, neither the Master nor a co*mate 
in the holy life, who takes the place of teacher, declares the 
Norm unto a brother, nor does (a brotherl declare the Norm 
to others in detail, according as he has heard and mastered, nor 
does a brother rehearse in detail according sis he has heard 
and mastered, but a brother, indeed refiects, ponders and 
considers in the mind upon the Norm according as he has heard 
and mastered. Whatsoever Norm, brethren, that brother 
reflects, ponders and considers in the mind according as he 
has heard and mastered, he then penePates die primary and 
interpreted meaning of such Norm. To him who penetrates 

and so forth.This is the fourth means of emancipation 

and so forth as above.from the bonds unloosed. 

And again, brethren, neither the Master and so forth. 

.but (a brother) catches up a certain theme for 

reflection, welidearnt. we)hreco))ccted, well-born in mind and 
well-penetrated by insight. Whatsoever may be the theme 
that brother has caught up for reflection, well-leamt. Well- 
recollected, well-borne in mind and well-penetrated by insight, 
he then peneraces the primary and interpreted meaning of that 

Norm. To him who penetrates and so forth . 

This is the fifth means of emancipation.from the 

bonds unloosed. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five means of emancipa¬ 
tion, whereby a brother abiding earnest, seaJous and bent U]>oR 
medicadon either releases his emancipated mind, achieves the 
extirpation of the imexdrpated intoxicants or attains to the 
freedom from the bonds still unloosed, 
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(7) CONCENTRATIW (a). 

Brethren, do ye cultivate unJlmited concentration (of mind) 
and be ye Intelligent and mmdful. To Klm» brethren• who 
cultivates unlirnited concentration, and is intelligent and mind' 
£uj» there uideed ariaes Individually five kinds of knowledge. 
What are the five ) This concentration is indeed attended with 
present happiness and also results In a happy reward herealteti 
so to him individually arises this knowledge. This concentre* 
don is Ariyan and free from sensuous desires^o to him 
individually arises the knowledge. This concentration is not 
pracliaed by vile persons^-^o to him individually arises this 
knowledge. This concentration is appeasing, excellent, is 
attained by him who is calmed, is acquired by one—pointed* 
nesa of mind and Is unlike the habit of lelf^derual of him who 
merely suppresses the *depravitiee—so to him individually 
snses this knowledge. Therefore Indeed, being mindful 1 shall 
either enter upon or rise from this concentration—so to him 
individually arises this knowledge. 

Brethren, do ye cultivete unlimited concentration (of mind) 
and be ye Intelligent and mindful. To him. brethren, who 
cultivates unlimited concentration and is intelligent end mindful 
individually arise these five kinds of knowledge. 

A. D. J. 


* Corey; not .ohulned by ov«r> 

Comths tho ioimlc*) ihousKts. hovres pul away ibe dopravillea ot la the 
omc of *lha coBcentfation wilh a iwidSum of the Oorruptioni. 

Thu referi to ihe unlimited coiteenifaiioB of miDd. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM 
By LATt Dn . Paul Carus. 
i —The Three Characteristics. 

The general tendency Buddhism is briefly described m 
three sentences which are set forth with solemn impressiveness 
in the Angutlara Nilciya. They declare that all compound 
things (t.e., all rrtaterial or concrete existences) sie: (/) tran¬ 
sient ; (2) subject to suffering ; (5) lacking an Attan (Skt. 
Atman), or enduring Ego or Soul. 

These three statements are referred to as the 'Three 
Characteristics.* 

We must know first that all actual things are compound 
in their nature. They con^st of parts and can be (Bvided or 
separated into their constituents. Being aggregates, they can¬ 
not be permanent ; they are subject to change and wflj sooner 
Oi latei be dissolved. Every origin implies an end. and birth 
necessitates death. This is the First Characteristic. 

Further, while in out bodily incarnation we may at pre¬ 
sent enjoy life, we should know that we axe subject to being 
joined to what is unpleasant and to being separated from what 
is pleasant. In other words, we will sooner or later experience 
suflerings. old age, and death. Some changes are pleasurable, 
others painful, and the Utter are inevitable. Suffering la an 
inalienable feature of existence. This is the Secortd Charac¬ 
teristic. 

The Third Characteristic involves the much mooted ques¬ 
tion of 'things in themselves.* We must know that when 
several parts constitute a whole, the unity of it originatee by 
composition ; which means dial an organism, or any other 
compound thing, is produced through the inCerrelatioQ of ‘its 
constituents. There are no independent things in themselves, 
independent of their parts ■. there are no Attsns, i.e,, perma¬ 
nent Selfs, which are. and have been, and will Mrmain forever 
what they are now. 
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These three truths so vigorously insisted upon are stated 
in the Angultars Nikiya (III, 154) in the following words i' 

'Whether Buddhas arise. 0 priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary 
constitution of being, that all its compounds are Tranutory. 
This fact a Buddha discovers and masters, and when be has 
discovered and mastered it. he announces, teaches, publUhes. 
proclsims. discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, that 
all compounds are transitory. 

'Whether Buddhas wise. 0 priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary 
constitution of being, that all its compounds are (subject to) 
Suffering. This fact a Buddha discovers and masters, and when 
he has discovered and mastered it, he annourrces. teaches, 
publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes 
it cloax, that all compounds are (subject to) Sulfering. 

'Whether Buddhas arias, O priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the hxed and necessary 
constitution of being, that all compounds are lacking an Attan. 
This fact a Buddha diicoveri and masters, and when he has 
discovered and mastered it, he announces, lesches, publishes, 
proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, 
that all compounds of being are Lacking an Attan.' 

II.^The Stanza op Assaji, 

The doctrine of the Three Giaracteristics is also expressed 
in other Buddhist formulse. which insist on the general truth 
that everything that originates must come to an end. that every* 
thing that is bom has to die, that everything that comes to 
existence Will have to cease, that there is nothing permanent 
in the world of corporeal existence, the domain of SamsSra : 
and this truth is poetically expressed in a quatrain frequently 
inscribed upon Buddha statues as the essence of the doctrine, 
and known as the Stanza of Asseji. 

t I foilw mainly the trsnaluion* of Henry C. Wairen, Buddhittn In 
—P. C. 
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In the Mchaoagga (Sections 24-24)2 ^bout the 

conversion of Sfiriputta end MoggalUna,* two Brahmans who 
led a religious life as wandering ascedcs, both bent on attain¬ 
ing enlightenment and reaching Nibblina, And it happened 
one day that SiriputCa aaw in the streets a young ascetic going 
from door to door begging for alms. • He kept his eyes modestly 
to the ground and showed such a dignified deportment that 
&ripulta thought to himself. “Truly this monk is a Saint. He 
is walking on the right path. I will ask him in whose name 
He has retired from the world and what Doctrine he professes." 

The young ascetic's name was Assaji (Skt. Ashvajlt) and 
on being asked as to his Faith and the Doctrine of his Master, 
hi said: "I am a disciple of the Buddha, the Blessed One, 
the Sage of the Sskya. but being but Httle learned. 1 carwot 
explain the details, I can only tell the substance of the 
Docbine." 

Said SitiputU; 

“Tell me. oh, venerable Monk, the substance. It is the 
substance I want," And Assail recited tbe stanza:— 

"The Buddha has tbe causes told 
Of all the things that spring from causes ; 

And further the Great Sage has told. 

How, hrxally, all passion pauses." 

Having heard this stanza, SaiipuiU obtained the pure and 
spotless Eye of Truth, and said: "Now, 1 see clearly, what¬ 
soever is subject to origirration is also subject to cessation. If 
this be the Doctrine i have reached the state to enter Nibbina 
which heretofore has remained hidden to me. 

ss«cr«<f BooJi# of iU East. Vol. Xllf. pp. 144.(51. Compart alto dw 
Chioasa Uaa»Utiw» ol die BaJ^hocerHc Fo Sho-Hing-Taon-King IV. 17 
fSoertJ SooJfc# of the Boat. Vol, XiX, pp. 193 ff.) and othar Saaed Book* 
of tite BuddhiaW. 

iUpaiiasa i« commonly called ahar hia rootkar, San, the *oa ©t San ©r 
Sariputta (Skt, Shlripuua) and Koliia aha hia family. MogsalUaa. (Skt. 
Maudgalyayana.) 
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Siriputn to Moggallina and told him. and both said : 
"We Vi)l go to the BleMed One, that He, the Blessed One 
may be our Teacher. 

When the Buddha saw &nputta and MoggalUna coming 
from aiar. He said to Hi* disciples: "Theae two monk* are 
a highly'diitinguished, auspiciou* pair," and they became (not 
uniike the CkriiKan Jnme* and John whom Jesus cahed 
Boanerges) the most energetic followers among His disciples. 

111.—The Significance op Assaji's Stanza. 

The stanta recited by Assaji has become famous through* 
out the Buddhist world and is inscribed under many Buddha 
statues, and also in rock inseripdocu ; but its meaning carmot 
be as clear to Western people as it was to ^riputta. How 
can a simple statement as to the efficiency of causation have 
had so great a significance ? 

Obviously we have to consider the stanzs in the light of 
the doctrine Quoted in connection therewith by SSriputta, con* 
earning origination and cessation, to understand that it is merely 
another statement of the truth that all compounds will be die* 
solved again. 

The traditional Brlhmanism at the time of Buddha taught 
that the law of causation can be broken : it advised its 
followers to set their trust in the saving power of sacrifice : 
it recommended sacred ceremonies, or sacraments, and 
especially prayers; and accepted the Vedas as a divine 
Revelation. Assaji’s stanza denies all hope for salvation by 
any other means except such as are effected through the normal 
course of causation. It repudiates miracles of supernatural 
interference by urireservedly recognising the Law of Cause and 
Effect as irrefragable. 

'Die Doctrine of the Buddha must have appeared bold anri 
iconoclastic to the pious BrShmans, who placed their trust in 
the special revelation of the Vedas, who believed in the expia¬ 
tion of ein by the blood of sacrifice, and expected divine help 
by the magic charm of prayer. Their faith rested upon the 
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assumption of some divine or extra^naCural power that would 
overcome, or break, or upset the law of causation. Buddha 
teaches us to give up all faith in the supernatural and the 
miraculous. He teaches that the origin and the end of all things 
depends upon causation. 

The foimulation of the essence of Buddhism In Asaaji's 
stanza wiU scarcely appeal to those who are not initiated into 
the significance of these sentences, for the negative side of 
the rigidity of causation, which teaches us that in the world of 
Samsara everything springs from causes ; and wiU. according 
to the iaw of cause and effect, come to rest again, has its 
positive side ; and implies that we must seek for the perma- 
rtent elsewhere ; and, further, it implies that the law of causs' 
tion holds good also for those who will energetically work out 
their own salvation. 

Assaji's stanxa suggests the Four Noble Truths ; viz., that 
this world of materiality (in which all thing? originate by being 
compounded and cease to exist by being dissolved) is subject 
to disease and pain, to old age. decay, and death ; but if 
causation holds good, we can, by a thorough surrender of all 
attachment, emancipate ourselves from the evils of life and 
thereby attain the freedom of Nibbina. 

The law of causation is a curse only for bad deeds ; it 
is a blessing for good deeds. It does noi only teach that birth 
leads to death, but also that the abandonment of clinging in* 
volves the cessation of passion, of an, of WTOng*doing. 

rV._NrBBANA AND THE UnCREATE. 

The fleeting existence of compounds, this world of unrest 
and of transiency, which is characterised by birth and death, 
is called *5amslra and the Realm where there is neither birth 
nor death, the state of eternal being, uncreate and indestruc¬ 
tible, is called NibbSna (Skt. Nirvana) : and we can understand 
the latter only after having thoroughly grasped the meaning of 
the former. 
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What U the iWite of Nibbina? !• it perhaps pure 

mentalily^ e ‘ ^ 

Yea I or No I—according to our understanding ot menta¬ 
lity ’ If we understand by mentality the mental functions, the 
transient thought, of an Ego. of a Self, of our individual emt- 
ance. we should know that mentality, too. is a cor^ound. 
and as such, abo subject to corruption. Indeed, it rs the most 
unstable of all conditions, for it is the function of a highly- 
complicated slate of nervous tissue, which, being more delicate 
than ether orgamsms. is even more transient than other com¬ 
pound things. 

Yet, after all. the uncreate may be characterised as the 
purely spiritual, if by purely spiritual, we understand, not the 
cerebral function of our brain, but the Eternal Truth ileelf i 
which (If we think always with a rightly-directed rmnd.) wa 
are able to attain even in this life of bodily existence. The 
Truth is not subject to decay ; the Truth is not a particular 
concrete existence, material or otherwise ; the Truth b not a 
Self, not an individual being, k is universal in iU nature ; it 
b omnipresent; it b uncreata and indeetructlble, Tht obje^ 
live reality that corresponds to our cognition of the Truth is 
the norm of all order in the world ; it constitutes the laws of 
nature and makes possible moral ideab. Accordingly, the 
Truth is not subject to originadon and cessation ; it js the 
eternal, the unchangeable, the uncreale and indestructible. 
He who sees the Truth reaches the holy ground of enlighten¬ 
ment. In the Truth alone can we see salvation ; in the Truth 
alone do we find blias. The attainment of Truth is this 
Nibb&na. 

The Truth not being a Self, will abolbh at once selffbhness 
in any form; it will discourage egotism; end its universality will 
impress upon its beholders an universal good-will and loving¬ 
kindness. Hence the state of Nibblna is characterised by 
tbe absolute calm that is produced through the utter absence 
of passion, at we read^_ 

<Qaol«d Irem NidinHatha. trandaied by T. W. RKy* David, tn 
Btflk Stvriea, 
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'By what can every heart attain Co lasting happiness and 

peace 

"And CO Him vp4iose mind was estranged from sin die 
answer came ;— 

"When the iire lust U gone out, then Peace is gained : 
when the hres of hatred and delusion are gone out, then Peace 
is gained : when the troubles of mind, arising from blind 
credulity, and all other sins, have ceased, then Peace is 
gained i‘ 

{To he continued). 


SELF.REUANCE 

Immortal bliss is not attained 
By faith in gods on high. 

Nor may perfection here he gained 
By prayer or fervent si^. 

The ego bom of sense-desire 
Discard and thou shalt see 
Thy higher self revealed within 
In power and purity. 

On this true self with faith rely 
And ever watchful be 
From sin and every evil trend 
Thy mind and heart lo free. 

Then love and wisdom, joy and light 
Into thine heart shall How, 
Nirvana's bliss thou here shalt Ca^e 
And full perfection know. 


A, R- Zorn. 
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WAISAXHA CELEBRATION IN INDIA 
CALOnTA. 

The Anruveney of the Birth. Enlightenment, and ParinU 
bbana of Piince Bodhiaatta w«a celebrated with due ceremony 
at the Sri Dharmarajika Vihara, Calcutta on TKureday the 7th 
May at 6'30 P.M. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Dae. Sm. 
Baeanti Devi, Sm. Urmila Devi. Dr. Stella Knimrisch. Mr. H. 
Uhikawa. Vice^onaul for Japan. Rai Dr. Chunilal Boae 
Bahadur. Dr. Bhandarkar. Dr. H. W. B Moreno. Rai Jetmdra 
Nath Oioudhury and many other diatinguiahed Indiea and 
gentlemen attended the function. On hie arrival Mahatma 
Gandhi waa received at the gate by Dr. Bhandharkar and othere 
and waa taken to the temple upataira where he waa welcomed 
by the Anagarika Dharmapala. Mahatmaji made olTeringfa of 
lotua dowera at the feet of the Image of Lord Buddha. The 
repoaitary of the rellca of Buddha and the temple were ahown 
over to Mahatmaji, who greatly appreciated the freaco 
paintinga on the wall copied from the cavea of Aj'anta. 

The procaedinga commenced with the chanting of meaaagea 
of Lord Buddha. Thia being over Dr. Bhandarkar aaid that they 
had met there to expreia their admiration and reverence to Lord 
Buddha and pay their tribute to Kim on the occaaion of the 
2549th birthday annlveraary. IVe Anagarika Dharmapala 
apoke at length on the teachings of Lord Buddha and the way 
In which he had. been carrying on the work of Buddha in 
Bengal. In thia connection he congratulated a lady named 
Mary Foater of Honolulu who contributed aome Ra, 60,000 
towards the Vihara building. 

Mahatma's Address. 

Mahatma Gandhi in addressing the gathering aaid: 

Friends, it ia now my pleasant duty to perform this service. 
1 shall not say anything of these proceedings. Dr. I^armapaU 
has added a pathebc touch to this service and he has laid on 
my shoulders a burden wicK I consider I am iU htted to carry. 
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1 hesitated last year when Mr, Natarajsn drew me out of my 
convalescent bed and asked me to predde at the anniversary 
last year, but [ could not resist Mr. Natarajsn. for I have very 
gireat and deep afiection for hun. 1 know that from that tune 
I would be perhaps called upon to take part at such functions 
somewhere in India from year to year. And so it happened 
even when I came to Calcutta. It is a very sttange thin? that 
almost a)) the Professors of great religions of the world claim 
me as their own. The Jains mistake me for a Jain. Scores 
of Buddhist friends have taken me for a Buddhist. Hundreds 
of Christian friends still consider that I am a Christian and some 
Christian friends do not even hesitate to ascribe by implications 
cowardice to me and say of me t *’We know, you are a 
Christian but you are afraid to own it. why don't you come 
forward boldly and say you believe in Jesus and Iris saWaticm'*. 
Many or some Mussalman friends consider that although 1 do 
not call myself a Mussalman to all intents and purposes 1 am 
one of them : and some Mussalman friends consider chat I am 
on the road to it very near but still fall short of it. All this is 
extremely flattering to me and I take It as a mark of their a£ec- 
tion and their esteem. For me. however, I regard myself as 
one of the humblest of Hindus but the deeper I study Hinduism 
the stronger becomes the belief in me that Hinduism is as 
broad as the Universe and it takes in its fold all that is good in 
the world. And so I And that with Mussalmans I can 
appreciate the beauties of Islam and sing its praises. And 
$0 simultaneously with the professors of other religions and 
still something within me tells me that for all that deep venera> 
don I show to these several religions 1 am all the more a Hindu 
none the less for It. 

Hinduism and Buddhism. 

Nearly 40 or to be more exact 38 years ag:o I went to 
England as a lad and the first religious book that was placed 
into my hands was the *LJght of Asia. I had read nothing of 
any religion in the world, nothing therefore of Hinduism. I 
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kn«Nv of Hinduism, what my parents taught me, not directly 
hut indirectly, that is by their practice, and 1 knew a little more 
of it from a Brahmin to whom they sent me in order to learn 
Ram Rakhsya. That was the stock with which I sailed for 
England. Soi when I found myself in posseision of the Light 
of Asia, 1 devoured it. 

From page to page 1 went; 1 was really an Indifferent 
reader of literature but 1 could not resist the temptation that 
each page adorded to me and ( closed the book with deep 
veneration for the expanding or teaching which has been so 
beauh'FulIy expressed by Sir Edwin Arnold. I read the book 
again when f had commenced the practice of my profession 
in South Africa. At that time f had read something of the 
other great religions of the world but the second study of that 
book did not diminish my veneration. Beyond that, 1 have 
practically no acquaintance with Buddhism. 1 read some more 
literature In the Yerwada Jail but 1 knew that the reason why 
I am called upon to preside at such functions whether they 
ware in connection with Buddha or Mahahir or even with 
JesUi Christ is that 1 endeavour to follow to the best of my 
ability such of these master teachings as my limited understand^ 
ing enables me to appreciate. Many friends consider that I 
am expreaslng in my own life the teachinga of Buddha. I 
accept their leatimony and I am free to confess that 1 am trying 
my level best to follow these teachings. Unlike Buddhistic 
professors and unlike also many Hindu students—I Was going 
to say philosophers—I draw no distinction between the essential 
teachings of Hitiduism and Buddhism. In my opinion, 
Buddha lived Hinduism In his own life. He was no doubt a 
reformer of his terrible time, that is to say. he was a reformer 
deeply In earnest and counted no cause of great pain for 
achieving the reform which he thought was Indispensable for 
his own growth and for the uplift of the body. If historical 
records are correct the blind Brahmins of that period rejected 
his reform because they were selfish. But the masses were 
not philosophers who whiled away their time In philosophising. 
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They were philosophers in ection* they had robust common 
sense and so they brushed aside the boast in the Brahmins : 
that is to say. selhshness and they had no hesitation in 
recognising in Buddha the true exponent of thdr own faith. 
And so being myself also one of the masses living in their midst 
t found that Buddhism is nothing but Hinduism reduced to 
practice in terms of the masses. And therefore sometimes 
the learned men are not satisfied with the incredible simple 
teachings of Buddha, They go to it for the satisfaction of their 
intellect and they are disappointed. Religion is pre-eminently 
a matter of the heart and a man who approaches it vdth 
intellectual pride is doomed to disappointment. 

Buddha not an Atheist. 

1 make bold to say that Buddha was not an atheist. Cod 
refuses to see any person, any devotee who goes tn with his 
pride. He believes not in men rubbing their noses on the 
ground, he wants not to see the marks on the noses and some 
of you may not kno\v that many Mussalmans really carry these 
marks on their foreheads as they lie prostrate in their mosques, 
rub their foreheads day after day so that they have got the scar 
on their forehead about the circumference of a rupee, some¬ 
times. even larger. Cod does not want the marks. He sees 
through and through. A roan may cut his nose and rub it on 
the ground but God will not recognise him who will turn his 
back upon a roan with pointed nose if his heart is not bruised 
and blood does not flow freely from his heart. He recognises 
that as his own. Arid as the masses not knowing what his 
pride Is approach him in all humility and become the splendid 
philosophers in action and we can freely follow them. That, 
in my opinion, is the essential teaching of Buddhism. It is 
pre-eminently a religion of the masses. 1 do not despair. 1 do 
not for one moment consider that Buddhism has been banished 
from India. Every essential characteristic of Buddhism I see. 
is being translated into action in India much more perhaps than 
in China. Ceylon and Japan, which nominally profess Bud- 

5 
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dKism. ] mak« bold to say that we in India translate Buddhism 
into action far more and far better than our Burmese friends 
do. it is impossible to banish Buddha. Vou cannot deprive 
him of his birth in India. In his own life, he made out for 
himself an imperishable name. He lives to-day in the lives of 
millions of human beings. What does it matter whether we 
go to a little temple and worship his image or whether we even 
take his name. My Hinduism teaches me that if my heart is 
pure 1 may mispronounce the name of Rama as Mora still 
I nan speak it Vith as much force as—nay» even more than the 
learned Brahmins. So. I say to Dr. Dharmapala what does it 
matter whether he can count upon the support of so many men 
or Aether a lady from Hoirolulu contributes a huge sum or 
not. Buddha has tau^t us, in my humble opinion, that it is 
not necessary For millions to associate themselves with one man 
who seeks for truth, 

The Greatest op Teachers. 

'*l.et each one say for himself how much of the message 
of mercy and piety that Buddha came to deliver we have trans* 
lated into our own lives and in so much as we have translated 
that message in our own lives are we fit to pay our homage 
to that great Lord, Master and Teacher of mankind. So long 
as the world lasts, 1 have not a shadow of doubt that ha will 
rank among the greatest of teachers of mankind. The thought 
that Buddha gave about 2500 years ago will never vanish-^ 
thoughts have also a mark though going at snairs space. It is 
still germinsHng though we may find that Buddhism like every 
other religion at the present moment ts really decadent. I am 
optimiedc enough to fee! that our day is dawning vdien all 
these great religions will be purged of all frauds, hypocrisy, 
humbug, trtish. untruthfulness. incredulity and all that may be 
described under the term ''degradation'*. They will be purified 
of that fraud and we will see a day dawned when he who 
learns to see will find that truth and love after all are two faces 
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of ft coin. Tkftt and tK&t ftlono i& the only current coin and 
every other 19 a base coin. 

May God help 119 to lealise the meseagie that the Lord 
Buddha delivered to mankind so many hundred years ago and 
may we each one of us endeavour to translate that message 
in out lives, whether we call ourselves Hindus or not.” 

—The Sengofee. 

AT BOMBAY. 

Under the auspices of the Bombay Buddha Society a public 
meeting was held on 7th May at Sir Cowasji Jahangir Hall to 
celebrate ’’Buddha Jay anti.” Among the distinguished gende* 
men present were Sir Shankaian Nair, Mr. RadKakanta Mala^ 
viya. Dr. A. L. Nair, Professor Bhagwat of St. Xavier's College, 
Professor Kawsambi, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and the Hon. 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas in opening the meeting said that 
the Sodety had the honour of being presided over on the day 
of Buddha Jayand by eminent men. Mr. Gandhi pr eside d last 
year, and he (Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas) had great pleasure in 
proposing Sir Shankaran Nair to the chair. The proposal was 
approved amidst cheers and Sir Shankaran Nair took the chair. 

Origin of tks Society. 

Mr. Jhabvftlla. the Secretary of the Sode^, briedy dealt 
w^th the origin, development and the present activities of the 
Society in Bombay. The Buddha Society was fhst started four 
years ago with the object of reviving the spirit of the great 
reformer m materialistic Bombay. Once the Society was esta* 
blished. its hrst activity was the celebration of Buddha Jayand. 
Then fortnightly classes >vere got up in order to teach the 
public the doctrines of the great master. A good Buddhistic 
library was soon secured. The Society had since been busy to 
propagate the doctrines of Buddha and pamphlets in English 
as well as vernaculars were distributed to the public. 
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Ml. JhsbvallB hoped that the society would in future get 
the support that is so much needed and that the public would 
take greater interest in the teachings of Lord Buddha. 

SlA Shank<ran Nair. 

The President in rising to address the meeting said that 
Buddhist societies have of late been started all over India, a 
fact which was significant and was a warning. )t was a move' 
ment which he always felt was bound to come on account of 
the social needs not only of India but of the world. Many felt 
that none of the three great religions of the world, Christianity, 
Islam, and Brahminiam met the needs of the situation ; others 
there were who thought that Buddhism gave a better answer 
to the present day problems, and that it should be given a 
chance of dealing with them. 

Sir Shankeran Nalr then dwelt on a few cheracteristics of 
the Buddhist religion and said that it did not recognise the caste 
system. It drew its inspiration from the Upanishads. The 
absence of castes wae the greatest factor in that religion, and 
could well be appreciated when it was realized that as long 
as the caste system remained an integral part of the Hindu 
religion, progress that was so much desired was Impossible. 

Buddhism insisted on the inflexible l&Nv of ''Karma.” Faith 
and belief which other religions, held es prO'requisites were 
foreign to it. It rendered religious persecution, religious war, 
or any variety of slaughter on behalf of religion which had dis* 
graced Oiristianity, Mahomedanism and Brahmanism, impoS' 
sible. Buddhism tau^t that life other than moral, even if reli¬ 
gious led to spiritual and physical degeneration. In fine it gave 
a natural sanction to morality. 

The sacredness of life and universal love was another dia< 
tinctive feature of the religion of Buddha. "Does not the world 
now require this teaching more than ever>” asked Sir Shan* 
karan Nair. "Looking around." he continued, "one saw 
misery of every kind ; famine, death by slow starvation and 
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disease spreading everywhere ; one saw rohhet^r of every kind, 
open or disguised, under legal forms.” 

Speaking on the origin of Buddhism Six Shankamn Nair 
said chat it was the misery of old age.'diseeise. and death, 
which he witnessed that drove Lord Buddha to seek enlighten' 
ment for the release of humanity. The effect that this superb 
example had on his followers could weU be imagiried when 
it was known that the misery caused by an expedition into 
^issa made Asoka a Buddhist, and a missionary for peace, 
enforcing it to the utmost extent of his power. The great war 
which was waged recently with the object of ending wars was 
apparently going to be fruitful of more wars. 

Hindu. Mahomedan. or any other religious disputes. Sit 
Shankaran said, leading to bloodshed would be things of the 
past, if orJy Buddha's teachings were observed. Buddhism 
atforded a solution to almost every current-day polidcaJ prob¬ 
lem and the members of the League of Nations would do very 
well to study its tenets for the solution of the problems over 
the solution of which they were racking their brains. 

Mr. C. K. Nariman addressed the meeting next. None, 
said he. so much influenced mankind as Lord Buddha had 
done. Lord Buddha was to India what Zoroaster was to Persia. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, was the 
doctrine of moderation. Untouchability which wis the herit¬ 
age of India and a curse, as it were, was discarded by Bud¬ 
dhism. The speaker asked the audience to do away with that 
curse as speedily as they could. 

Mr. Jamnadas E>warkadas followed Mr, Nariman, He said 
that he was riot a Buddhist himself but a Hindu who believed 
in religion not as a thing merely to be preached but more to 
be practised. So long as a religion was merely professed and 
was not truly lived up to. it could not hope to inspire its 
followers with the truth of its doctrines. Buddha’s teachings 
were a negation of the hypocrisy which pretends to believe in 
a faith but refuses to live up to it. Buddha was out to shed 
light on a misguided world and in the rnidst of chaos and con* 
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Rlct had tried to turn tKe eye9 of the people from tKe unree) to 
the real. 

At the preeent day. Mr. Jemnadas continued, there wae 
the havoc of orthodoxy on the one hand, and the woret phases 
of Western materialism on the other, both of which were seen 
in their extreme form in Bombay. Great, therefore was the 
necessity of a Buddhist society in Bombay to teach the people 
to practise Buddha's tesehings. 

A few other geritlemen addressed the audience after which 
Mr. K. Natarajan proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the chair. 
He said that Shankaran Nair was one of those great men 
who had striven to give effect to the teachings of Buddha and 
Hinduism. Sir Shankaran Nair was truly inspired with the fear 
of Cod and in all that ha did was inspired with love for the 
oppressed and the poor, h was. therefore, a very great pnvi« 
lege to have him to preside over the evening's function. 

Mr. Natarajan then thanked Sir Shankaran Nair and ex- 
preaied the hope that ho would always give his best support 
and empathy to the Society. 

After a few words of thanks from Sir Shankaran Nair the 
gathering dispersed. 

AT MADRAS. 

Madras Maha Bodhi Society and the Sakya Buddhist 
Auociation celebrated the Weisakha festival in Madras on the 
full Monday when speeches on the life and teachings of the 
Lord Buddha were delivered. 

AT BUDDHA GAYA. 

Revd. K. Srinivasa I hera and Revd. M. Dharmissara 
celebrated the WaisakKa festival at Buddha Cay a on behalf of 
the Maha Bodhi Society. 

AT LAHORE. 

The Punjab Brahmo Samaj celebrated the 2549th anni* 
versary of the birth. 2514lh anniversary of the Enlightenment 
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and 2469Th anniversary of the Maha Parinlrvana of Gautama 
Buddha on the Slh instant at 7 P.M. There waa a large atten* 
dance of men of all creeds. The proceedings commenced 
with a hymn and prayer. Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni, M.A., MX.c.. 
presided. Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain. Advocate, read a 
paper in Urdu, in which he described the Work now going on 
in the di^erent parts of the world, and read an edifying poem 
on the great Prophet. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterji of the TheoscphicaJ Society in an 
eloquent address discussed the main features of Buddhism. 

Srijut Surendra Sen Gupta • a missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaji also proved from the readings of the Pali books that 
Buddha believed In Brahma. 

Rai Sahib Lala Raghunath Sahai, Head Master. Dyal 
Singh High School, referred to the sacrilice and boldness of 
Buddha in renouncing the world. 

Prof. U. N. BaQ said that Buddha was the greatest Indian 
r^abonal teacher. 

Bhagat Iswar Das, Vaki). also paid his tribute to the 
memory of Buddha, and urged the necessity of all people 
meeting together to discuss the ways of Buddha. 

The Presiderit in his concluding speech referred to the 
present position of Buddha Gaya which he had visited two 
and a half years ago. 


DOES HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

"History repeats itself" is an old popular adage. It is 
not wholly true. Similar things occur again, says Wells, but 
not the same identical things ; the happening of similar things 
often periodically deceives us into a belief that there are certain 
cydea in the working of the cosmos. As a matter of fact, 
the cosmos is a flow, all the phenomena ate moments or pass* 
ing points in the flowing stream. Evety time there are diff* 
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erent cAuees (effects of preceding causes) different circums¬ 
tances. and different environments, sometimes apparent, at 
otKer times imperceptible, for the happening of events. One 
wrongly assumes that the history is repeating itself, it is not 
really so. For example take the case of revolutions of a wheel 
of a car. Elach revolution of the wheel appears to he just like 
its predecessor, hut after the wear and teer preceding it. it 
cannot be exactly the same. Because the difference is so 
imperceptible and invieible that one is misled to faricy all 
revolurions are exactly alike. The same is the case with all 
phenomena in nature. Ihe origin, spread and decline of a 
religion is a flowing stream, its revival presents a new manifesta* 
lion, the creeture of chsnged circumstances. If Buddhism, 
therefore, aspires to be revived in India, if it addresses itself 
to reform corrupt practices in some countries in Asia, if its 
ambition is to traverse lands hitherto unvisited by it. its modus 
operand/ ought to be dilferent from the methods adopted by 
it in olden days. We have said that history does not repeat 
itself, we shall no longer have the Bhikshus of old wandering 
in the wilds, feetnessei and inaccessible spots in so many 
countries of Asia inhabited by semi'civilized population. No 
longer will enthusiastic and zealous preachers reappear to carry 
aeriptuxes and pictorial representations to foreign lands, learn 
local dialects and characters and make the Dharma accessible 
in translations to the people of those lands. We shall not 
have Asoka again to give impetus and encouragement to the 
propagation of the Dharma in and out of India. 

The task before tbe Buddhist Missionary is very heavy. 
The world is different now from what it was in the Buddhistic 
period. Christianity and Islam have come into the field both 
essentially proselytizing reli^ons, Christendom has a power¬ 
ful civilization and an organized Church with an army of 
scholarly preachers and divines, and enormous furrds and 
endowments to support Christian institution. The Christian 
populaKon is widely educated in science and religion, and it 
commands the comrnerce of the world. Islam too is a form id- 
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able coTnpact religioue and poHtical organization, firm in faith, 
tenacious In its principles. It has embraced in its fold a 
number of races of different nationalities in all the four 
continents of the world. 

In the home of its birth Buddhism has to reckon millions 
of cultured Hindoos, holding various shades of religious beliefs, 
and a large Moslem population, (agregating not less than 
7 crores) in addition to daily increasing number of Indian 
Christians and a goodly number of conservative Zoroastrians. 
llie old methods of propagation of Buddhism will not do new. 
Modem methods shall have to be put in operation before 
any success can be hoped for. The only hope Buddhism hsis 
are its truths which are likely to influence religious thought of 
the world by very slow process. Science is paving the way for 
it. Message of Buddhism is to be conveyed to the whole 
world in all languages and dialects. Tlie task is Herculian but 
one need not despair. The odds against spread and revival of 
Buddhism are formidable and enormous but the facilities of 
communication, and the opportunities of learning Torelgn 
languages are very much gmater than before. We require 
persevering and ardent Workers. Where ere they to come 
from is the question. 

Pundit Skeonarai^^. 


THE BURM^E EMBASSY OF 1236 A.D. 

Tran9laiion of the six photographs of the Manuscript No. 2/7 
kept at the Bernard Free Library, Rangoon in the custody 
of the Honorary Keeper of the Manuscripts. 

Your Majesty’s most humble servant Minister Minbla 
Zayathu. Secretary Mindinsithu, Correspondent clerk Mind- 
inkyawgong arwl Interpreter Noratha Thiriathu, in obedience 
to Your Majesty’s order, most respectfully lay before Your 
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MajesO^’* f«et a record of the Pilgrimage to Maha Bodhi Tree 
u) MajiKima Oeea and of the offerings made there with a view 
to the mcrease of Your Majesty'i good merits. 

Record of the Pilgrimage to Maha Bodhj Tree. 

In the year 1236 (1675 A.C.) of the Burmese Era. on the 
2nd day of the waning of the month of Pyalhu, at about 21 
minutes and 49 seconds after 7 o'clock in the morning, there 
arrived at the embassy from the Foreign department (i.e., of 
the Government of India) Chief Clerk Mr. Tarlapo and Gerteral 
Palmer, the aide^de'Camp of the Governor General, and 
escorted by them, we were driven over in Government cor\' 
veyances. with proper equipages to the Railway Station In 
a manner similar to what was done on the occasion of our 
landing. We boarded the train, the four Ambaasadors. 
Secretary Maung Ponk Kyine and Babu Cham Chunder Mitra 
who was placed at our disposal by the Governor General, 
occupied a first class carriage, messengers Nga Po Choe and 
Nga Po Han, clerks Nga Toe and Nga Shoon and a servant 
occupied a second class caniage and Lalla. placed at our 
disposal by the Governor General te act as a general servant, 
occupied a third class carriage. 

At the doparture of the train conveying the Ambaasadors 
at 9 o'clock in the morning, the Governor General honoured 
us with a aalute of 15 guns. After a journey of a day and a 
riight from Howrah, we arrived at Banklpore Station at about 
3*50 A.M. and we were received by the Government officials 
of Bankipui with a Guard of Honour of over 100 men bearing 
torchlights. As we left the train, there took place a review 
of the Guard of Honour, who gave us a salute, llien with 
our whole retinue, we were taken over by the ^strict Collector 
of Bankipore in a conveyance, to quarters prepared for our 
temporary residence. Our luggage was brought over to the 
place under the supervision of the British officials. The Dis* 
trict Collector Informed us that in compliance with the order 
cpatain^ in a telegram received, by him from the Governor 
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General to the etfeet that every arrangement should be made 
for the comforts and needs of the Ambassadors* he Had 
accordingly made every arrangement for our residence, provi' 
sions* conveyances and servants. The Dbtrlct Collector further 
assured us that he would accompany us to MaKa Bodhi on 
the following morning. The Chief Ambaasador on behalf of 
the whole party, in reply, conveyed our thanks for having 
shown us every sign of friendly feeling by receiving us in 
person, after having waited for us. provided 'with torchlights 
from the middle of an Intensely cold night till our arrival, at 
a time of the year when the country was as cold as Bhamo 
of our countiy and the Shan States, We also thanked him 
for having made every arrangement for our temporary residence 
end provisions, and then said that we would make a sojourn 
as desired by him on our return from Maha Bodhi, but for the 
present, as we had not been to Maha Bodhi, we expressed 
our desire to leave the place (Bankipur) that very morning to 
continue out journey to Maha Bodhi. The District Collector 
then provided us with an escort of 3 sepoys, 6 carriages, and 
suftcient provision to continue our journey. 

We then set out on our journey and after putting up for 
a night at the Government Circuit House on our way, we 
arrived at Gya and were received by tbe District Collector oif 
Cya in the 8an:>e Way as the District Collector of Bankipur 
had done. We spent a night at Gya. The District Collector 
of Bankipur informed us that the Maha Bodhi was 3 miles 
distant from Cya village and a part of the Journey to the 
extent of 1200 'tad' (2400 cubits) was of sandy ground and 
so a journey by carriage Would be cumbersome. He therefore 
provided us with two elephants for our conveyance, an escort 
of 40 armed men and 6 sepoys. We started from Gya village 
at 9 A.M. and arrived at Maha Bodhi Tree at 3 F.M. on the 5th 
day of the waning of the month of Pyatho. 

The distance from Calcutta to Bankipore Is 169 Burmese 
miles and there arc 44 Railway stations ; from Bankipore to 
Gya village the distance is 67 Burmese miles and there are. 
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41 vilUgfes* and so the total distance bec«/een Calcutta and 
Maha Bodhi is 236 Burmese miles, and there are 65 villages, 
and thus the whole journey was partly, for one night and one 
day< by railway, and partly, lor 2 nights and 3 days by pony 
carriages. When we. the Ambasssdors arrived at the Maha 
Bodhi Tree, the Mahantaji Yogi who was the principal care* 
taker of the Maha Bodhi Tree, placed at our disposal, a three 
storeyed pucca building for our temporary residance, and 
taking our lesi dance at the place, we worshipped at the Maha 
Bodhi Tree. A little after 9 P.M. on the night of the arrival 
of the Ambassadors. Babu Radicar Prasad Das. from Calcutta, 
arrived at Maha Bodhi, and from that night we made him 
speak to the Mahantaji Yogi all that we wished to ssiy. On 
dte following morning, we. with the whole of our retinue, kept 
sabbath on Your Majesty's behalf for 3 days continually. 

Every morning We would offer food at the Maha Bodhi 
shrine for Your Majesty’s good merit, every evening we would 
offer 1000 flowers 1000 candles and 1000 oU lights for Your 
Majesty's good merit. Every evening and every morning, we 
would olfer water by pouring it on the shrine in golden bowls, 
as many bowHuls of water as there are years tn Your Majesty's 
life. We then prayed to the effect that Your Majesty might 
be powerful, live long, and that Her Majesty the Queen, 
Their Highness the Prince and Princess, the Royal Relatives 
might be free from all diseases, and be happy and become 
more glorious : that the Ministers, other state officials and 
all of Your Majesty's subjects be free from all diseases. We 
also prayed for the advancement and propagation of Bud^as' 
Ssaana. We also found portions of the great temple, built by 
King Siri Dhamma Soka to the east of the Maha Bodhi Tree 
in a state of ^repair and so having collected all die pieces 
of Buddha s Images lying about here and there we stored 
them together inside Ku*s (hollow portion of the temple) and 
taacuQgs (four cornered edifices widi roop. attached to the 
temfde). We also found and had die opportunity to worship 
Buddhas (mages of various nzes measuring in height from 
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5 or 6 cubits dovmwards, hundreds of thousands in number, 
almost unlimited. We also saw Hindu Brahmins making 
offerings of food, flowers Mid candles at various Images of 
Buddha, which were in a good state of preservation, complete 
with sheds and kus recogniTing them as those of Vishnu and 
Kacchayana. We found veiy few who declared themselves 
to be the followers of Gautama and who made use of the 
TTuee Ratna Gath a. There were also very few who wor¬ 
shipped daily at the Maha Bodhi Shrine considering it as that 
of a Deva. However on Saturda3^ all the people in that 
District visited and worshipped at the Bodhi Tree, 

We also found two Brahmins who acted as chief care¬ 
takers of the Temple of the Ajihapala Banyan Tree which 
stood to the east of the Nerinjata River. We also found there, 
at the Ajjhapala Bariyan Tree, a temple built by King 
Siridhammasoka and several other smaller temples and ku’s. 
and also an unlimited number of Buddha’s Images. 

On our return from the Ajjhapala Banyan Tree, coming 
back across the Nerinjara River, we were informed and thus 
came to know of theae facts namely—that at a distance of 
50 Burmese cr^es from the place where we crossed the River, 
the River issued from the underneath a large mountain called 
Guluwa, and having flowed northwards j^ed the Ganges at 
the upper portion. At that time of the year (the time of the 
visit) the river at a spot about 600 cubits towards the source, 
the eastern bank was only 2 cubits deep and 6 cubits wider, 
also that there was a full tide in the river only in the month 
of Jaboungbut. At that time (time of visit) there was no water 
at die upper reaches of the River, but that it Was one vast 
sandy bank, which when dug 3 or 4 cu^ts below the surface 
di^iayed a running stream of water and ffahes and that the 
name Nijala was found in Sanskritic work to be that of the 
Rivet from fact that more water flowed undemeaff) the 
mrface than above : that river was named Nerinjara by the 
followers of Gautama’s Religion from the fact that when 
Buddha after making a solemn declaraticm. put out a golden 
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boVvl in th« River. tKe golden bowl flowed upwards, that the 
Hindus believed in the attainments of one's desire and promo¬ 
tion of one’s Kappinesa if a solemn oath be made and then 
bathed in that river. 

We are also informed and thus made known that round 
about the Maha Bodhi Tree, there stood a Hindu village of 
over 200 houses, called 'Taradira" that the land dedicated to 
the Maha Bodhi Tree measured 6 Burmese miles from north 
to the south and 2 Ehirmese miles from east to west, the 
Mahantaji Vogi was the Chief Caretaker of the Maha Bodhi 
temple, and all the Images of Buddhe. ell the 'pathes* (pagoda). 
Moats {hollow portions of pagodas) and arched passages into 
the pagodas attached to the temple, also that the Mahantaji 
Yogi enjoyed an annua] revenue of Rs. 7300 out of the land 
dedicated to the Maha Bodhi temple t that the Mahanuji 
Yogi lived in a four storeyed building divided into three sec¬ 
tions. utilising the one in the north as a garden, another in 
the south as a Hal) for receiving guests and the middle as a 
living place, the building stood in a compound enclosed by 
a wall measuring 53 tas from east to west, and *132* from 
north to south 42 cubits high that the wall is an immence 
strueturs like that of the stockade of a city, the Mahantaji 
Yogi dressed himself in suit composed of a red turban round 
his head and a coat made of muslin embroidered with gold 
and silver liligree work like those worn by the Hindu MalU' 
rajas, that he lived the life of celibacy like rishis. worshipping 
at the Maha Bodhi Tree and at Vishnu and other Hindu Gods, 
that there lived at his abode together with him and fed by 
him altogether 1000 Yogi disciples that besides these disciples 
residing at KU abode, there were 6000 other disciples living 
outside : that as Yogis lived a life of celibacy, and as their 
expenses, unlike those of laymen, were very little, there was 
a vest accumulation of wealth, valuables obtained and stored 
together from generation to generation during and since the 
times of hU forefathers, that the Yogis' abode was a building 
300 years old and was made of stone and marble. 
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The MaKantftji Yogi brought out and ahowed us golden 
pteee (golden umbrellas) and golden tagoons (golden streamers) 
Viiiich were the offerings of King BagyidaW (a predecessor of 
King Mindoon) and also the stone inscription bearing a descrip¬ 
tion account of the offerings made. We made a copy of this 
inscription and brought it away with us. We in return pre¬ 
sented to the Yogi one small betel case, one small bowl to 
hold preserved let-pet (green tea leaves) and one drinking cup, 
and we asked the Yogi to consider them as presents made 
by the Burmese Ambassadors in token of friendly feeling. 
We also hold him that Gautama Buddha's Religion flourished 
in Burma and that the Burmese race were descendants of the 
people of Majjhlma Desa in India, and thus in many respects 
the Burmese were similar to the Hindus, in as much they also 
abstained from partaking of intoxicating drinks and earing 
beef. We also said that our Gracious King Mindoon Min of 
the Rising Sun was of the Sakkya Race being a remote des¬ 
cendant of Gautama who became Buddha at MaKa Bodhi and 
that our King observed aU Kingly duties and ruled and guided 
the people suppressing all violation of riiie Five Precepts and 
thus promoted the propagarion of Buddha s Sasana, that urged 
by a deep reverence and devotion for the Maha Bodhi Tree 
an account of which appeared in our books, our king sent us 
to make offerings at the Maha Bodhi Shrine. 

And then our Chief Ambassador informed the Mabantaji 
Yog) of our king's desire to erect a monaeteiy near Maha 
Bodhi Tree with a view to make offerings at the Bodhi Tree 
daily, and requested the Mchcntaii Yogf for ihe grant of a 
rife fo erect a Monastery; we also said that if the Yogi 
desi r es, our king would direct the restoration of the Cour^atd 
wail of the Maha Bodhi Shrine, which weis in a state of dis- 
repair. The Mahantaji Yogi in reply, said that not one of the 
Governor Generals of India would direct the restoration of 
the Courtyard wall of the Maha Bodhi Tree, which Was in a 
state of disrepair, and expressed his great delight: and hear¬ 
ing these words to the effect that thf Buirnese King of the 
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Riung Sun denred to erect a Monastery to keep some Buddhist 
monks» and make perpetual offerings at the Maha Bodhi Tree. 
The Mahanteji Yogi also said that he would give hie permis* 
sion to restore the Courtyard wall of the Maha Bodhi Tree 
which was in a state of disrepair. Having thus obtained his 
permission we cleared a space within the Courtyard wall of 
the Maha Bodhi Tree and then asked the Mahantaji Yogi to 
give us the land measuring from a point to the north west 
of the third Courtyard wall to the north east includirig the 
Pagoda on the Anitmsaa Hillock, a distance measuring 36 
’tans (72 cubits) from east to west to utilise it as a site on 
which to build a Monastety. The Mahantaji Yogi gave ua his 
consent, and had his disciples and assistants measure out 
the land, and then made over to the Ambassadors. 
The Mahantaji Yogi also gave us his consent to our 
erecting a wall all round the land where the Raja 
Ratna Linloon tree once stood, but which was now used for 
cultivation. With regard to the MousaUnda Tank the 
Mahantaji Yogi said that he could not give free permission 
as it was used by the Hindus for sacred rites but that wa 
might build a wall on four sides provided we left a door*way 
on each side. 

Thus on the occasion of the Mahantaji Yogi’s delivery 
of possession of the land on which to build the Monastery 
over to us attested by proper documents, after having the 
spot measured out, we the ambassadors and the whole retinue, 
together with Babu Radhicar Prasad Das. expressed otir 
delight by causing 1000 copper coins to be distributed among 
the beggars and other destitute persons with a view to the 
increase of our King’s good merit. A heavy rairi fell continu¬ 
ally for 3 days from that night. The Hindus said that it was 
unusual to have rain in the month of Pyatho and riiat a heavy 
rain on that occasion was due to the fact that the Burmese 
King of the Rising Sun had provided a rite to facilitate the 
making of offerings at the Maha Bodhj Tree, and the Great 
Devss of the Tree being glad, caused a heavy downpour of 
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rain. In tKe morniag we found the Maha Bodhi Tree, aa 
green a^nd as tender as a newly grown young tree, unlike all 
otK^s. evoking an insatiable desire to worship at the tree. 

We then made over messengers (Loobyandaw) Nga 
Pocho and Nga Po Han to the Mahantaji Yogi so that daily 
olTerings at the Maha Bodhi Tree could be made and they 
were provided with suitable cjuarters for their residence. We 
then allowed a sum of Rs, 30 to be made over to them for 
the purpose of making daily offerings at the Maha'Bodhi Tree 
during the month of Tabodwe. with s view to the increase of 
Your Majesty's good meric, the offerings to be made being 
eight annas worth of food, five annas worth of flowers to be 
offered every morning and five annas worth of lights every 
night (a Burmese rupee is composed of Id Burmese annas). 
With regard to the branches of the Maha'Bodhi Tree which 
had become dried, we took them over to be placed at 
Apparajhita Throne, at the tmagea of Buddha at die Maha^ 
Bodhi Temple and at Ajjhapala Banyan Tree and then return 
from Maha'Bodhi on the ninth day of (he month of Fyatho. 

The spot of groxmd on which the Bodhi Tree stands rises 
gradually from the surrounding fields to a height of 26 cubits : 
such beasts of prey as eagles, kites, leopards, snakes, cenri* 
pedes and scorpions were very scarce in that spot, there Were 
no fleas, mosquitoes, flies and larva and other detestable 
insects to be found there ; uncouth and uncivilized heathens 
did not live perpetually there. Although the courtyard wall 
was in a state of disrepair, rio Vees or creepers with thorns 
grew in that spot. There grew only very short kuccha grass 
and other trees bearing delicate flowers m a right hand direc* 
tlon round Maha'Bodhi Tree. The place is also covered 
with a very pleasant looking siWeiy white sand (like powdered 
silver in appearance). We also found a throne Id cubits high 
and 6 cubits wide erected underneath the Maha-Bodhi Tree 
reaching t© the level of the first fork. We also saw a large 
temple in a state of ruin in the place where the Apparajhita 
Throne was ; and judging by the portions of the temple still 
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in exislanc^ meaaurinfi to a Keighc of 50 cubits» wa could infer 
how large and grand must have been the Great Temple when 
it was m perfect condition ct« built by King Siridhammasoka. 
We also found several other temples such aa Animisia Temple. 
Ratna Zingyan Temple (Buddha’s walk) and Ajjhapala Tree 
Temple, 


TO THE LORD BUDDHA 

How glorious la Thy Dhamma, 

0 Buddha, Blessed Lord. 

How wonderful Thy Sangha 

Which spreads Thy word abroad. 

We, too, will surely follow 

The road that thou didst find, 

The perfect road of Knowledge, 

And never look behind. 

And walking in Thy footsteps, 

We'l) End the truest wealth 

Lies In the full surrender 
Of that we cal! the self. 

Thine Infinite Compassion. 

Thy jiure end Holy Life. 

At length shall lead the nations 

From bloodshed, hate and strife. 

And so We take our refuge 
In Thee otir Lord Divine, 

The Holy Law the beacon 

That in our hearts shall shine. 

How glorious is Thy Dhamma 
O Buddha. Blessed Lord. 

How wonderful Thy Sangha 

Which spreads Thy word abroad. 

Ernest H. Hunt (Shinkaku). 
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CHIEF HIGH PRIEST OF THE SIAMESE SECT OF CEYLON 

Very Rev, AmbanwelJa Sri Siddhatto SumangaJa Nayaka 
the High Priest of Walapane, Uda HeVahetta, who waa unani* 
mousiy elected, after protracted and indignant meetings to the 
highest ecclesiastical office of the Siamese sect in Ceylon—es 
Maha Nayaka of Malwatte Temple. Kandy, attended the 
Kachcheri. Kandy, accompanied by the Second Chief 
High Priest (the Anunayeica Thero) and the Chapter of Priests 
of the Executive Committee of the Malwatte Vihare with all 
the emblems and insignia of the Kandyan Clergy, at 2 p.m. 
The Very Rev. Ambanwella There was received by Mr, 
N. Uat. the assistant Government Agent, In the absence of the 
Hon. Mr. W. L. Kindersley. the Government Agent. Mr. Izat 
congratulated the Chief High Priest, on his appointment to the 
highest ecclesiasbcal office in the Kandyan counby. and wished 
Iiim long life and prosperity. The High Priest said that during 
the Kandyan regfme. the King appointed the Chief High Priest 
of the Kandyan territory. The King presented a gold inlaid 
ivory fan in honour of the high olfice. 

The Maha Nayaka Thero brouglrt the Act of Appointment 
encased in an oblong silver case, superscribed in ancient 
Kandyan phraseology with a text and the Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Agent according to the usual procedure observed after 
the cession of the Kandyan Province, signed the Act of 
Appointment as a recognition of the office by Government. 

The Maha Nayaka thanked the Assistant Government 
Agent, and invoked blessings on His Majesty the King of 
£nglsi.rid and the British Government. Mr. Goonetilleke. the 
Kachcheri Mohandiram, acted as Interpreter. 

The High Priest then withdrew and repaired to the 
Maligawa on paoada and was received by Mr. P. B. Nugawela, 
the Oiyawadana Nilame, and the Hon. Mr, A. H. £, Molatnure. 
and the Chief District High Priests of all the Kandyan Provinces 
and Chief Incumbent Priests of the principal Vihares of the 
Kandyan territory, who according to ancient custom, in vogue 
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during tK« K«indydn times made obeisance to tbe Hi^ Fnest 
followed by the Kandyan muncel band and a salute from the 
Maligawa cannon. 

As Chief Hi^ FriesC, Ven. Ambamvella becomes one of 
the three lawful custodians of the Tooth Relic and as such, one 
of tlie three golden keys was formally handed over to the 
MaKe Nayaka Priest amidst the booming of trumpheta and the 
musical band of the Maligawa the other tWo golden keys being 
with the other Chief High Priest of Asginya end the 
Diyawadena NI lame. 

The Maha Nayake Priest and the assembled clergy were 
then treated to light refreshments, and were conducted in a 
gmgeoui proceMion, with caparisoned elephants and number' 
leas dancers headed by a Chief mounted on an elephant with 
the act of appointment placed in a richiy-finiahed silver case 
of Kandyen design. After paredirig the principal streoCa the 
procession reached the Mai watte Vihare. where the sisaembled 
multitude made homage and congratulatory speeches Were 
delivered by leading residents and chief provincial Priests. 
Proceedings terminated late in the siternocn. 

The o/fiee of Maha Neyeka Priest of Melwatle Vih arc was 
held in the gieatest esteem by the Kandyan Kings. At the 
Royal Coronation, the Maha Nayaka Thero was the -first to 
receive the King and pronounce bleasir^e. Latterly after the 
accession, the Ceylon Government regarded the office as one 
of great honour. On the death of one of the Maha Nay^a 
Theros,—Kobbekaduwa Maha Nayaka There, tie Royal Tutor 
to the King^—allthe funeral expenses, were borne by Govern* 
ment'at the suggestion of the Reeident, Sir joKn D'Ody. .For 
the upesampAdo ceremony, the highest order of Buddhist 
Priesthood, all die Siamese sect Priests in the Island receive 
fcbe*©rder at Mai watte Vihaie, Kandy.—iGsmptda Cor, April, 26. 
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The Public f^feETwc, 

The Rev. Pahamnue, AnuBayeke There» presided over 
the public nieetins which wae held immediaUly after the arrival 
o5 the Perahera at Malwatte ViKaie in a special mcduu^o which 
had been erected behind the pcyage. 

The Rev. HerimidgaJa Dheerananda acted as Secretary to 
the meeting. The Act of Appointment Waa then read by 
the Secretary. Telegrams of coztgratulations were received 
from the following: Mr, AJestander WeDlwita. Cate Mudaliyar 
Harry Jayawardene. Mr. £. D. Dharmaaena (BaduUa). President 
Dimbuiana Mr. T. B. Mamptbya, R. M. Rev. 

Medankara Teninruinse fKatahiwa). Nayako Tbero of nine 
Korales. Dr. C. A. Hewavitarrie and Secretary Thusita 
Goodwill Fraternity. 

Tlie speeches were firet made by the clergy congrafuJating 
tbe *'Sanga^a|a” on bis election. The Princrpal of the 
Wattegame Pinvena offered congratulations on behalf of -the 
Asgiriya Vibara. 

The Rev. Ratsnasaia. Nayaka Tbero of Kahawe. appealed 
unity among the priesthood. 

Mr. P. B. NuGATOjt. 

The D. N. said that he was vesy gUd, he was given the 
oppoiTunhy of speaking on that occasion. The election of 
a Hi^ Rriest had been hanging on for a long bme. It was 
no fault of the San^ia Sabha. but. it showed that they acted 
wifh caution. The new Mahanayake was one who belonged to 
a very ancient family, and he congratulated the Sangha Sabha 
on the election. (Applause). The previous speakers had 
already spoken of the good quabtlea of the new Hi^ Priest. 
Me had nothing to ad!^. He wished the Mahanayake Thero 
success, 

T>e Hon. Mr. D. B. JayatBjWa. 

Mr, D. £. JayatilJaka seJd ffisrt tke'OMjrman had mentioned 
that if this was an election which toi^ place during dra ‘time 
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of Sinheleee Kings» die Kin^ himael/ would have been 
ptesent on che occasion. (Applause.) The function which 
lo^ place that day was not m any way an insignihcant one. 
aithoufh they were not honoured with the presence of Royalty. 
The Mayanayaka Thero was not one who belonged to any 
pany or any sect of priests. He was the head of the Buddhist 
Qiurch in Ceylon, and as such it was hii duty to bring about 
unity among the priesthood, and to do this he assured them 
that they would all co*operate. 

The Hon. Mr. P. B. Rambukwelle. 

Mr. P. B. RambukWelle said that they were all very proud 
of the success that attended the function that day. He wished 
the newly sleeted Mehaneyska long life, health and happiness. 

The Hon. Mr. A. F. Molamure. 

Mr. Francis Molamure said that he came that day to tender 
congratulations on behalf of Kegalla and the outlying districts. 
The previous speakers had compared the Mahanayaka to a 
King. There was no question of comparison. The Maha' 
rxayaka was really the King of priests, and as such he hoped 
that all Buddhists would show their loyalty to him. 

The Hon. Mr. W. A. De Silva. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva said that it was not necessary to make 
a long speech on that occasion. They had all gathered there 
to celebrate the election of the Mahanayaka. and to tender 
their congratulations to him. Ceylon was world famed owing 
to its being a stronghold of Buddhism, and for this condition 
of affairs they were indebted to the priesthood. The good 
influence of the Buddhist religion on the people of this 
country had unfortunately been on the decrease, and it was 
for the priests to prevent any retrogression by leading the 
people on the right path. It was devtable that the priests 
should not condescend to the whims of the laity, but adhere 
closely to the right, given them of being guides to the morality 
and conduct of the laity. 
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Othcr Skeck&s. 

other speakers were Messrs. Abeyratne, Ratnsyake. 
L. M. Hippola. and Narenpac^we. 

Several addresses were presented to the Mahanayaka ^om 
variotis parts of the Island. 

The addresses were ail we]] iflurair^ted and fiacned. 
Owing to the lateness o( the hour, the Mahanayake Thero 
briefly thanked the gathering. 


VEGETARIANISM 

It has been supposed by some that after demonstration of 
life in plant life by Dr. Sir JagadisK Chandra Bose, the taking 
of the life of an animal fw food and the taking of the life of 
a plant for the same purpose mean the same thing. This view 
is likely tp lend jtisrification and. to a large extent, encourage* 
ment to slaughter of animals for food. 

After the learned Doctor's lectures in Lahore I addressed 
a long letter to him poinbrtg out that his demor^bations may 
afford pretexts to meat eatery to defend their habit. My com¬ 
munication has elicited the foUowing reply from him which 
I suppose he will have no objection to be issued m the Press. 
It is too brief but certainly expressive enou^ to show that pity 
and eompaarion are hifd^ei attributes of man. 

Bose Institute, 

93. Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 26th March 1925. 

De^ Sift. 

I owe you art apology for the delay in answering your 
letter. I have been, and am still, extremely bu^ with some of 
my recent researches. 

It is diflicuJt to answer your Question in a letter. You will 
And the subject discussed in "Life and its Mechanism.” 
Modern Review. December. 1924. 
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It would appeur that tonadouanew ia mote diffused in 
plant than in animal Fear and terror are Worse than death ; 
there ia no reason to suppoK that plants suffer from these. 

Pity and compassion seem to be higher altribues of man ; 
you cannot teach these by mere discussion. 

Youra faithfully, 

Sd. J. C Bose. 


DIALOGUE 

A.—Why should I change my dharma> Vedas, the 
repodtories of ancient wisdom, are great source of light for me. 
They are the most ancient, the most poetic sacred boolu exUnt. 
The Rlk is the ground work for later Vedas. I 
Purans. In which religion and morality are taught in rabies 
somewhat in the same way as modern novels We have a 
most interesting pantheon in which all attributes of the Divinity 
are fully represented in symbols and images. We hsve the 
highest to th© lowest forms of worship and all aspects of 
religious belief adapted to all capacities of intelligence. We 
adore rivers, springs, mountains and all other bsneficienl gifts 
of nature as emblems. Our culture has evolved a system 
suited to varied tastes and varied intellects. Our ultimate is 
well defined. According to our philosophy all beings emanate 
from one Divine source like drops of water from an ocean to 
which we will go back after a series of lives of good karma. 
Ours is not a water tight compartment nor have we blind or an 
unreasoned creed. You go to a Hindoo temple, you will be 
delighted. An image of a god or a goddess will be found in 
the sanctuary, a beautiful representative of some Divine attri- 
bnte which an uncultured brain cannot concoct and which is 
the product of a highly civilized condition of society. You see 
all round worshippers and devotees with incenses, flowers, 
fruits, and lights in the ardour of devotion. The whole atmos- 
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pK^re ie exHUaratinf. hilan^ua, and joyful. You Kear mudc, 
rompoaod m preyarful mood* by seteetion of the cboi gte rt noCes. 
adapted to the devotional attitude of mind, and couched in the 
moet poetic and eloquent weeds in piaiae of the particular 
pod or $^dess enshiined in the temple. You will hear tunes 
so ennoblinf and elevating as to give you the highest ecstatic 
pleasure and serene happiness. 

We have made everything in life as part of religion, so 
that the entire life one has lo lead is to be regulated by correct 
regimen, Oeanliness to us is godliness in jxactiee and not in 
theory. Mother cow is our ob|ect of adoration for obvious 
reasons. With us all life is sacred Kke our own. Ours is not 
a material but spiritual life thxougbbut. We are taunted as 
superstitious. True, but who is not, highest intellects in the 
world and greatest free thinkers have been in some moments 
superstitious. Who knows superstitions may be well founded. 

The question is why should I change my Dharam. My 
Dharam suits me all right. I have faith and faidi is power. 

B.—The picture you have drawn is no doubt very fascinat¬ 
ing. but have you ever given a thought to the extent of incalcul¬ 
able harm error has done and is still doing to humanity? Does 
the charming aspect you have presented make 3 ^ happy? 
Does it alleviate human nusexy? Does it make you sympathe¬ 
tic towards suffering mankind? 

Your Vedas and other scripnnes may be repositories of 
ancient wisdom but wiU they suffice? ’Don't we require to 
study stem realities? What consolatim can be obtained from 
''Airy nothings"? After a stagnation of centuries you are out 
for retaking renegates from your fold. You are even prepared 
to enter on a campaign of proaelytisahon. You are inviting 
MuKamedans and Christians too to embrace your reli^on. Do 
you seriously think people of other religions will come over to 
your views when they have to make didr cho i ce from out of 
a conglomeration of varied religious be l ie f s, innumerable forms 
of worship and countless superstitious practices. You do not 
present one definite creed, one definite form eff worship. 

$ 
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My d«ar vir, excuse my reminding you of oi>$ccmtie6 etiU 
net removed from some oi your aacred pieces. You Keve not 
yet abolished femaJe dancers end singers and prostitutes from 
seme of your templee. You still adhere to your Lingam 
worship although Siva is now tepreienled by beautiful images 
in human f6rm l.s., Si vs the philosopher, the ascetic, the musi' 
dan. the dancer is now before you. but you have not dispensed 
with the most primitive Phallic worship once prevalent in the 
whols world in the Archaic period and but now unknown in 
any part of it except India. 

With all your knowledge of philosophy and science of 
which you are so fond of expstiating, your lower forms of 
worship, e.g. snakei. trees, rivers, sters, plertets, etc., etc., 
have not ceased. Your superstitions are sdlj defend* 
ed by most plausible, and subtle arguments advanced by your 
moat cultured people who have forgotten that Logic which 
expressed fallacies was first formulated In Ic^ia. 

A.—1 have listened with rapt attention to the remaiks 
which have fallen from you. You seem to think that human 
nature can be changed by moralists end teachers of religion. 
No. it can not be very matnially changed. Every human being 
has limitations, every one has his own capacities and faculties. 
He behaves according to his own dictates. Have you ever 
considered that religions cannot retain their pristine simplicity, 
they get mixed up with false beliefs and superstitions during its 
course of expansion? That is, why occasionally, they are 
purged of accretions by reformers only to relapse after a time 
again into complexity and deterioration. Let us part now, we 
will meet again. 

E^NDTT ShEONARAJN. 


JATAKA STORIES 

A revised edition of Buddhist Birth stories edited by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has appeared this year. The book is re* 
viewed by ihe Indian press irt very complimentary terms. 
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[t wUl be inteieebnf te«ding to peruse Mr. Benfey’e ^ew 
on tbe value and bistory oi Jatidca dories. I give the 
quotation 

“In India itself the Birth Stones survived the fall, as sobm 
of them had probably preceded the rise, of Buddhism. Not a 
few of them were preserved by being included in the Mdho 
Bharata, the great Hindu ^ie which became dte storehouse 
of Indian mythology, philosophy and folk-lore. Unfortunately 
the date of the final arrangement of the MahS BhSvoia is 
extremely uncertain, and there is s»o furdrer evidence of the 
continued existence of the Jitaka tales till we come to the 
time of the work already frequently referred t^che Pen^a 
Tantra, 

It is to the history of this book that Berrfey has devoted 
that elaborate and learned Introduction which is the most 
important contribution to the study of this class of literature as 
yet published ; and I cannot do better than give m bis own 
Vocds his final conclusions as to the origin of this p<^ular 
story-book:— 

"Although we are unable at pr ese nt to give any certain 
information either as to the author or as to the date oi the work, 
we receive, as it seems to me. no unimportant compensation 
in the fact, that it turned out with a certainCy beyond doubt, 
to have been originaUy a Buddhist book. This followed 
^^pecially from the chapter § 225. But it was 

already indicated by the conaderabU number of the fables 
and tales contained m the week, which could also be traced 
in Buddhist writings. Their ourober. arid also the relation 
between the form in which they axe told in our Work, and 
diat in which they appear in the Buddhist writings, incline us 
nay. drive us to the coDcturion that the Utter were the source 
from which our work, within die circle of Buddhist literature, 
proceeded. 

“The proof that our Wc»k is of Buddhist origin le of import¬ 
ance in two ways: firstly—nm which we will not here further 
inrist—for the history of the work itself ; and secoridly. for the 
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determinatjdn of wKat Buddhiam la. We c«n find in it one 
more proof of this literary activity of Buddhiam, to which, m 
my articles on 'India’. Nvhich appeared in Id40, 1 had already 
felt myself compelled to assign the most important place in 
the enlightenment and general intellectual development in 
India. This view hae since received, from year to year, fresh 
confirmations, which 1 hope to bring together in another place ; 
and whereby I hope to prove that the very bloom of the Intel' 
lectual life of India (whether it found expression in Brahmanical 
or Buddhist works) proceeded substantially from Buddhism, 
and is contemporaneous with the epoch in which Buddhism 
fiouriihed that ia to sty, from the third century before Christ 
to the sixth or seventh century after Christ. With that principle, 
said to have been proclaimed by Buddhism in its earliest years, 
’that only thot tesching of the Buddha's is true which contra- 
veneth not sound reason*, the autonomy of man's Intellect was, 
we may Fairly say. effectively acknowledged; the whole relation 
between the realms of the knowable and of the unknowable 
was aubjectad to its control: and notwithstanding that the 
actual reasoning powers, to which the ultimate appeal was thus 
given, were in fact then not altogether sound, yet the way was 
panted out by which Reason could, under more favourable 
circumstarices, begin to liberate itself from ita fadings. We 
are already learning to value, in the philosophical endeavours 
of Buddhism, the labours, somedmei indeed quaint, but aiming 
at thoroughness and worthy of the highest respect, of ite severe 
earnestness in inquiiy. And that, side by tide, with this, the 
merry jests of light, and even frivolous poetry and conversa¬ 
tion, preserved the cheerfulness of life, ie clear from the pre¬ 
vailing tone of our work, and still more so from the probable 
Buddhist origin of those other Indian story-books which have 
hitherto become Imown to ua.’' 

(Introduction to Jataka Stories. Rhys Davids p. LXll.) 

Pundit Sheo Naraik 
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A wUe cnsn—be wm a wiee man, lliou^ at times he 
Was so unwtise as to put that iDto his mouth which stole away 
his brains.—^ wise man o n c e said that it would be a most 
desirable thing if some power would give us all the power, 
once in a whale, to aee ourselves as others see us ; adding 
that it woxild help to free us from many a blunder. It was a 
true remark, and true all of us. But in India there is hardly 
anybody <X whom it is, or can be. more true, than diat curious 
creature, the Christian Missionary. His whole existence is 
one long blunder : and the main cause of that colossal blunder 
is precisely that he never has the ghost of a notion of the kind 
of figure he Is cutting in other people's eyes. His very 
existence depends, indeed, upon his never knowing how he 
looks to others ; for if he once saw himself as these others see 
him, he could not cany on his activities very long ; but for 
sheer shame’s sake would Aee the scene of the humiliating 
revelation. It Is amazing that anyone should be so blind as 
he is ; and yet, not so amazing after aO. For what exercises 
such a blinding power over a man’s eyes as does self^oncelt } 
And self-conceit is at bottom the driving force that keeps the 
Missonazy at his work, though the poor man has not the least 
Idea that it is so. He imagines that it is the "love of souls.” 
snd sometimes really believes it, tells every one tbat it 
Is. But it Is not; and the proof Is that the one thing in the 
world a Missionary cannot stand, is to be laughed at. to he 
made fuiv of. to be ridiculed. You can abuse him. slander 
him, even maltreat him ; and he will bear it sil; take it as a 
tribute to his importance, a proof fsomewbat unpleasant, no 
doubt, but still a proof) that he is sotnebody. somebody worth 
abuMng and slandering and maltreating,—in a word, worth 
Opposing. But, laugh at him , hold him up in a laughable 
ligbc, and he collapses : or else ceases to be a meek and mild 
Ch ristian, and becomes a furious Indignant plain human man. 
Why is this? The answer is ample. When you laugh at a 
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pet$on you Mmmo youi 3uA6rfon<ir to hiin ; And tKftt no 
ChrUdAn Mbsiontry can admit; never! Why» if you are 
auperior to Kim. wKat U the uae of hU being here? He ia here 
ju9t because he want to show you how much superior he is 
to you ; how much superior his religion is to yours : how much 
superior, in short, everything sbout him Is to everything about 
you. He is infoimed by, and soaked and saturated (though 
he does not know it) in the same spirit of self'conceit that 
informs every white foreigner who comes to Indie, only he 
shows it in His own wayi the religious way. 

What else is it but self*conceit which could impel people 
who profess a second-rate religion like Christianity to come 
to a continent which already has such first-class religions as 
Hinduism and Buddhism and actually try to maintain that the 
poverty-stricken metaphyMcs and second-hand ethics of his 
religion are better than the grand sweep of thought of the 
Vedanta, and the profound and far-reaching psychology and 
ethic of the Buddha? And not content with maintaining it, 
use every posrible means they can think of, except actual 
phy^cel force, to induce the people of this continent to 
abandon their own grand Bolidly-based religions to accept this 
petty, trumpery religion compounded of the sweepings of the 
ideas of a savage Semite tribe, and the myths about the world 
and its making these had bonowed from only a less savage 
snd uncultivated Babylonia, made a little wholesome only by 
incoiporadng into it some^not by any means all~^f the best 
ideas on ethics that have been known to end current in the 
East centuries before the carpenter Jew was ever heard of. 
Really, when one comes to think of it, the self-conceit that 
inspires the average Missionary of this second-class religion 
must be past ail bound, almost incredible in its depth, or he 
could not go about so complacently and confidently assuming 
that he end his religion represent, the supreme summit of 
religious etteinmcnt on this earth. 

Or is it not self-conceit? Is it just ignorance? (s it just 
ignorance of everything else in the world except the litde dot 
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oi ideas that has been iattoduced into Kis head at the litde 
theological seroinary or college he attended, vdiich in the 
depth of hia ignorance he confidently believes comprehenda 
all that is to be known worth knowing about religion. If this 
is the case» then we must pity ham ; but norie the less we must 
reprehend his mischievous activities. For what a mischievous 
thing It is to come to people who po ssess what is great, and by 
sheer force of in^stency (fw it » nothing else that does it), per¬ 
suade some of the more ignorant and foolish among them, that 
he is odering them something better than they have got ; in¬ 
ducing them to part with their gold for his paltty pewter ware, 
in the belief that they are getting finer gold than before. It is 
reaily nothing less than an outtage that mere push and 
persistency and obstinate determination should be able to 
make the religion of baser metal pei f eir e d to the nobler, as 
is done by the Quisdan nossionary. For he does have 
succosaes among the ignorant and thoughtless : but only among 
them. No ono who can think, or knows anything soUd about 
bis own r^igion, be he Hindu or Buddhist, could ever honesdy 
say that he was being offered something better than his own 
religion, by the Christian missionary. But the ignorant and 
thoughtless are apt to be overborne by mere words and the 
prestige of the "Sahib*' who says them : and so. IgnoraiKe 
speaking to ignorance, the ignorance that has power and 
prestige and persistent activity on its ^e gets its way. and 
"converts** are made. 

But what kind of converts are they ^ Sony creatures! 
Little credit. xr»ost of the time, either to the religion ^ey leave 
or the one they adopt. But they make a show on the returns 
of the numbers of ’’converts*' made per arurum ; and no one 
knows or wmUs to Imow whether they lapse back into the 
religion they came from ce rtot.—as. in fact, they mostly do, 
some* time before th^ earthly end. unless they are practically 
penned up* in corrsJs, in *'Qkristian Settlem^ts** and carefully 
kept from contact with their old friends and relives. 

Y<< the ignorant, edf-ceacMted Miamnaiy goes blandly 
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on 'way. aerenely unaware Chat Ke haa done enythins 
good to these poor people, He never even takes the trouble 
to hnd out what It is he is converting them from, in many 
cases. It is enough chat it la not his religion ; and there his 
interest in, and knowledge of. It. ends: Since it is not hie 
religion, by that simple fact it must be an inferior religion I 
splendid logic ( ^e have heard of one of cherr\ who was 
asked If Ke did riot chink he ought to study Buddhism a little 
before he set out to convert people from it; and his amazing 
answer was: "I haven’t timer’ He was paid to entice people 
away from a certain belief ; and he hadn’t time to find out 
fiTst what that l>e1ief was I Could ignorance and self-conceit 
go further) And this is the class of men which presumes to 
come to the heirs of ancient religions thet have a wealth of 
thought and teaching In them to which a second-rate upstart 
religion like ChriitianiQ^ will never be able to lay claim if it 
goes on for a thousand years more.—which ia very unlikely! 
For. it U fast losing ground among all the more intelligent and 
thoughtful classes in the very countries where it is supposed 
to prevail. There, indeed, hardly anybody who can think, 
takes it seriously. Its representetives, from bishops down* 
wards, are the subject of common jest. No man now is so 
poor-spirited as to want to be a preacher of such a religion. 
Churches are empty of hearers, and pulpits of preachers : 
both alike. Such U the latest cry of distress that comes from 
so'called Christian lands. And yet the Missionary has the 
hardihood, not to give it a harsher name, to come out to 
"heathen” lands, as he Is pleased to call them, and try to 
persuade the poorer and more ignorant people he finds there, 
that he represents a great and flourishing concern ; and they 
want to be on the winning side, they had better in with 
him. 

But, as already said, he cannot impose on those iii die 
East who really know anything of theix own religion. These 
oasilv sec through the imposture he is trying to practise on 
them. They see the shoddy thou^t he is trying to foiat on 
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them in all its shooclinesa aa contrasted with their own religious 
thought. T^ey nodce cK« second-hand threadbare ethic he 
would fain make them brieve is better than thto own : and 
they despise him accordingly. They see at once that th e 
motive forces that keeps him going in aD his multifarious and 
persistendy energetic activity, are /oat those two very com¬ 
monplace, and not very adaurable qualities, ignorance and 
self-conceit : and nothing else. 

). f. McKeowe. 


ASIAN BUDDHIST MISSION 

The inariguration meeting of the above Mission took place 
on March 31st 1925 in ^wemaim U Hla's Buildings in 
Yathadan. Mandalay, with U Be Than B.A., in the chair. 

Ko Kyaw Hla minutely es^lained the object of the meeting 
laying emphasis upon d)e necessity of reviving Buddhism 
amongst the rising generation in such practical methods aa the 
times demanded. He dwelt hriefiy also upon the various lines 
he bad long been persuing with the endiriaastic co-operation of 
his comrades kl Thu Daw. U Ba Than (of U Be Than & Co) 
and others and the sale of general Buddhist literature at lead¬ 
ing Burmese and foreign business houses in the town. 

A hvely and interesting discussion then followed and as 
the result thereof the Oiair declared the unanimous sense of 
the meeting in favour of founding the “ASIAN BUDDHIST 
MISSION,*’ with, among others, the following objects r— 

To revive and spread Buddhism on Asokian lines 

To protect the general interests ef Buddhists in all lands 
and 

To form a nucleus of international Brotherhood of Bud- 
* dhists and their sympathisers. 


9 
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The fo)lcrt</ing office beaters were elected for the current 
year— 

Patron .. U Kyaw Yan» 

President ... U Ba Than, B.A. 

U Ba U, M.L.C. 

Ko Kyaw Hla, 

The Revd. U. Kondai^na. 


Vice President 
Seer. & Treasurer 
Committee members 


U Ba Thein, Shwemann U Hla, U Ba Hla, Daw Hla with 


powers to coopt. 

The Headquarters of the Mission was Axed temporarily at 
32 Bombine avenue, Mandalay. 

At the instance of U Hla the present painfu] position of 
the Maha Bodhi Temple was gone into and after discussion it 
was resolved that an appeal be telegraphed to the President of 
the forthcoming Hindu Maha Aabha meeting at Calcutta for 
their co'operation in the Mission's endeavour to obtain restora¬ 
tion of the Buddha Caya Temple to the Buddhists. 

The proceedings then closed Xvith a vote of thanks to the 
Chair and the members entertained to light refreshments by 
Shwemann U Hla. 


We ere ref>roducing ihe following art/ele from "The 
Engliehmari”, Calcutta, Noo. 1691. * ' 

SIR CHARLES ELLIOTS TOUR 

Tke Buddhist Temple. 

Caya, Monday, Noo. 2, 1891. 

Hjs, Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, accompanied by Sir 
John Edgar, Mr, Buckland. Mr. Stevens, and Captain Currie, 
arrived yesterday by special train, in charge of Mr. Gilbert, 
Government Railway Police, and Mr. Lees, Traffic Inspector, 
at 11-47, punctual to time. Owing to the very late hour of 
his arrival here. His Honour determined to pass ^e night in 
his saloon, which was accordingly shunted into a siding.* At 
six o'clock, he was met at the station by Mr. Criwon, the 
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Magistrate and CoUector, and one or two other gentlemen, 
the reception being stricdy private as it Vfas Sunday. His 
Honour then drove to the Bungalow of Mr. Grierson, whose 
guest he will be during his stay here, axkd after a hasty choCa 
hazari. the whole party proceeded on bone back to Buddha* 
gaya, about seven miles off accompanied by Mr. Lang, the 
Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Odling. superintending Engineer. 
Sone circle, and Mr. Abdul Ha Km , the local Vico-Chsonnan, 
who escorted the party to the outskirts of the Municipal Kmits. 
After a very pleasant ride die famous Buddhist temple was 
reached. This ancient temple, one of the oldest structures 
in the world, was. it is said constiticud by the Buddhists some 
2300 years ago. which would bring the date of building to 
about B. 0. 400. Apart from the interest attaching to it from 
an archaeological or antiquarian point of view, it as well worth 
a visit, if only as being one of the grandest and most imposing 
ediiicee to be seen in any part of India. This very interesting 
relic of India's civilization in byegone ages towers to a hei^t 
of over a hundred feet, and is a perfect masterpiece of art in 
itself. Ever since its abandonment by the Buddhist priests at 
the time of the Mc^omedan invasion, the temple has been in 
the hands ef Hindu Mahants. but at the present moment steps 
are being taken by the Buddhists to regain possession of the 
shrine, which they regard as the most eacred spot on the face 
of the earth. Deleg^es from Burma. Arakaia, Oiittogoog. 
Ceylon. Tibet and even from China, Japan and Austialia. 
who represent many millions of Buddhists, are assembled 
here for the purpose of devising the best means towards the 
end. Mr. DKarmapala. Secretaxy of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
a society formed with the object of regmning possession of this 
their most sacred shrine, and of placing it once more under 
the charge of Buddhists priests, is also here, actively engaged 
in obtaining the signatures of the local Hindu gentlemen, who 
acknowledge that the temple has all along been only a Buddhist 
shrine, and that they will not be at all displeased if the temple 
is made* over to the Buddhist priests. These Buddhist gentle- 
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men Have purchased a piece of land adjacent to the temple 
lor the purpose of eetahliahing a Buddhist Monastery. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CofmssPONDEiKS, re. Sarnatk Land. 
No- 3I60/Vn).2. 


From 

J. H. Darwin Esq., l.C.5. 

Collector of Benares. 


To 

r>« CSNERAL BCCRETARV 

Mah& Bodhi Society, 

4A, College Square, 

Calcutta. 

Dated Benares, the 15th September 1923. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to point out to you that 6.47 acres of 
land was handed over to you on 21st May 1923 and in exchange 
thereof you gave us only 6.33 acres on 3rd September [923. 

you received .14 acre in excess from us. 11)0 compen* 
sation amount for this .14 acres according to the average rate 
we paid to the cultivators and landholders of the roauza, comes 
to Rs. 2U/I2/'. [ would therefore, request you kindly to 
make an early arrangement for payment of the money to os. 

[ have the honour to be 
Sir. 

Your rnost obedient servant, 

(Sd.) J. H. Darwin, l.C.S. 

CoWecfon 
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No. 1655. 


From 

J. H. Darwin, Esq., i.C.S. 

Collector of Benares. 


To 

The General Secretarv 
Mahe Society, 

4A, College Square. 

Calcutta. 

Dated Benarea. the 27th March 1924. 


Sir, 

With teference to the correspondence ending with this 
ofhce letter No. 3lflO/Vlll.2 dated 15th September 1923, I 
have the honour to Inform you that 6.47 acres of land was 
handed over to you on 21 at May 1923 and in exchange there' 
fore you made over to Goverrrment 6.33 acres of land on 3rd 
September 1923. Government had to pay all that was due 
to both owners and tenants for the land acquired for the 
Society which amounted to Ks. 9923/$/> minus Re. 214/i2A 
recovered from you on account of the .14 acres excess area. 
The amount of compensation for 6,33 which was made over 
to Government by the Society amounted to Rs. 2643/4/5 as 
detailed on the margin. As Government* has compensated 
tenants as well as Zemindars for the land handed over to you, 
Ownsr. Compea«iion compensate the tenants 

2388/8/5. for the land you made over to Govern.- 

ment. In other words the land handed over by each party 
should be equally free of encumbrances. I shall therefore be 
obliged if you kindly send me Rs. 454/i2/» for the tenartte 

Tsaanis Cwnpansstisn compensation at your earliest con- 
454/12/' venienca. 

I regret that die matter Was not brought to your notice 
previously. It was overlooked as the actual payment of 
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compenMtion had to he da/orred for waat of fundj and these 
have only juai been made available. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir» 

Your moat obedient servant. 

(Sd.) J. H. Darwin. 

Coi^eefor o/ Benares. 


No, 1022. 

GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 
General Departmekt. 

Mlsceffeneou# Branch. 


From 

C. W. CURNER, Esq., i.c.s., 

(/nd«r-5ecretorj/ to the Couernmen^ o/ Btngol. 

To 

The secretary to the MAHA-BODHl SOCIETY, 
4-A, Ceilage Square, Calcutta, 

Calci/tta, the 3 tit Jalg, f9l6. 


Sir, 


No. IM (toted 
30ih July 1916. 


I am to forward a copy of the marginally noted letter from 
the Government of India, Department 
of Education and to inquire whether 
the Maha'Bodhi Society is desirous of 
accepting the relies on the conditions laid down, If so, 

I am to request that you will report at an early date what 
arrangements the Society proposes to rnake for enshrining and 
safo'guarding them in a suitable manner at Calcutta, Sarnath 
and Taxila. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) C. W. GURNER, 

Vnder-Secr^taty to the Gooernment o/ Bengal. 
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COPY OF TELEGRAMS 

To His Excellency the Viceroy and Govefnc* General of 
India, Delhi, India, and H, H, the Maharaja of Kashmere, 

Srinaoaf. 

*'Le&i’n» wicK painful feelings German firm enga^d pre* 
paring a film Lord Buddha for exhibidon Calcutta Theatres. 
Submit most respectfully its exhibition cause pain to Buddhist 
world. Earnestly protest against commerdaliiation of religion. 
Beg on behalf Ceylon Buddhists its prohibition and withdrawal. 
Kahawe Sri Sumangalle Ratnasaxa Maha Nayake Thero. 
western province, Ceylon, Principal Vidyodaya Pali College. 
President, Mahabodhi Society, Ceylon, 

No. F—67/25 JaiU 
Government of India. 

Home Department. 

From 

U. C. Stuart, Esquire. 

Assistant Secretary to the Government of India. 

To 

The General Secretary. 

Mahabodhi Society, Anagarika Dharmapala. Calcutta. 

Simla, the 2Ist April 1925. 
SubjectFilm entitled “The Life of Buddha*’. 

Sir, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram, 
dated the 4th April 1925, addressed to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, on the above subject. 

1 have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
U. C. Stuart, 
Assistant Secretary to the 

Government of Indie. 
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THE MULAQAKDHA KUTI VtHAftA 

AT SARNATH, BENARE3. 

The holy tiu known m the Deer Pwk at RUhipalana 
Benarea, ia the most famoue m the hutory of our noble religion. 
Our Lord preached the hrat Sermon to the five Bhikkhua at 
thii hallowed apol. 2513 years a^. A ihouaand years ago the 
place was sacked by the Mahommadana and the Bhikkhua 
were maasacred. For a thousand yeara the place was In a 
state of desolation. The Maha Bodhi Society ia now going 
to erect a Vihara at the sacred spot, and building operatjone 
Will be started soon. The estimated cost of building 
the Vihara amounts to Rs. 1.30,000. There are millions upon 
millions of Buddhists In Asia. We desire that each Buddhist 
will contribute his mite and we ere sure that the poorest 
Buddhist will joyously give hia or her quota. Ovr Lord 
enunciated for the iirst time the ethic of renunciation and self- 
saoilicirig charity. He left His royal palaces to save all 
humanity. Will not the Buddhists of Japan. Burma. Ceylon, 
Siam, China. Tibet. Chittagong, Arakan. Cambodia, Nepal, 
Korea, Manchuria. Sikkhim,, Europe and Amenca co*operati 
with the M. B. S. to erect the ahrine at the hallowed spot) 
Mrs. Mary Elisabeth Foster of Honolulu has paid Rs. 30,000 
to the Vihara Fund. How much will you pay? 

Remit whatever amount you can to the Calcutta Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank marked **Maha Bodhi Society** or 
to the General Secretary. M. B. S.. 4A. College Square. 
Calcutta. 


Anagarjka Dharmapau. 

General Secretory, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 


me MUUCANDKAKl/ri VIHARA 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DONATIONS RECEIVED 

MuUC^NDHAKiai VlHARA Al SaRNATH. BeNARES. 

Previously ecknowled8:ed Rs. 37.080'13«9- Mr. F, W. 
Shao. Peking. R». 2*5-3; collected by Mg. Tha Noe. Teacher. 
Lanmadaw, Akyab, Burma :-^1essrs. Ah Doe. Bar'at-Law, 
Rs, 100 : Shway Tha, Bar*at*Law. Ra. 100 : Htoon Baw, 
R$. 50 : Maung Saw Aung. Rs. 5 ; Maung Tha Tun, R*. 20 ; 
Dr. Kyaw Khine, Rs. 5 : Pho Mra Sein, R». 5 ; Shwe Tun. 
Rs. 5 : Tun Aung Kyaw, Rs. 5 ; Thazan Bar-at*Law, Rs, 50 : 
Aung Hla, Rt. 10 : Saw Phaw, Rs. 5 : Maung Tun. Re. 1 : 
Shin Htwe Ma, Rs. 50 ; Way Lu. Re. 15 ; Tha Ban, Rs. 100 ; 
Kyaw Zan U. Rs, 100 ; Maung Mra U. Rs. 2 : Maung Boo. 
Rs. 2 : Maung Tha Noe. Rs, 3- Total Rs. 633, (Received 
Rs. 5 less being Bank Commission etc.) Prof. A. R, Zorn, 
America, Re. 6-12 ; U Po Myaing, Rs. 10 ; Mr. j. M. Chatter* 
jee, Rudranagar, Re. I ; S. N. Barua. Viceroy’s Clamp, Rs. 5. 
Tipitagadayaka U. Tun U, Burma. Rs. 5 ; D. P. Arsakularalna, 
Ceylon. (2nd instal). Rs. 2 ; Walther Mankiewicz. Hamburg. 
Rs. 2*10 ; G. wessberg. Malmo. Sweden. Rs. 5-7 : Collected by 
U. Tun Hlain Esq., 67. Sparks 5&eet, Rangoon. Burma U. 
Po So. Burma. Rs. 3 ; U. Tun Hiding, Burma, Re. 1 ; U- Po 
Sein, Re. I ; U. Ba Cyan, Re, I ; Maung Than Tin, Re. I : 
U. Nyun Pe. R$. t : Tin Loe, Re. 1 : Mya Tha, Re, I ; 
Maung Clhit, Re, I ; Sein Tun Byu, Re, 1 ; Maung Thdn Pe, 
Re- I : Saw Be, Re, 1 ; Mg Ba Them. Re. 1 : Mg Bo Mah, 
Re. 1. Total Rs. 16. L. A. De ^Iva. Ceylon. Rs, 2 ; U. Pandita 
Monk, Re. 1-6: Henry j. De Silva. Rs. 5 : Maung Po Thaw. 
Rs. 25- Colleeted by U, Mg. Gyi Esq,. Greenfield. Kyaukse:— 
U. Se Gyi. Rs. 2 ; Yi Sin Hmwe. Re. 1 ; U. Tun Min. Re. 1 ; 
U, Po Hla, Rs. 5 : U- Po Lun, Rs, 5 ; U. Pyu. Re. I ; My 
Hmat, Re. I ; Mg. C3ieik. Re. I ; Mg Thaw, Re. 1 ; Mg. Ltin, 
Re. 1 ; Mg Myaing. Re. 1 ; Mg San Myint. Re. I : Mg Hla, 
Re. 1 : Mg Gyi, Re. 1 : Mg Kyaw Din, Re. 1 ; Mg Po Mg. 
Re. I ; Mg Hla Pe. Re. I : Mg Po Tun, Rs. 3 ; U. Shein. Rs, 5 ; 
Mg. Ba Shin (2) Re. 1 ; Mg. Hein. Re. 1 ; Moung Dwe, Re. 1 ; 
10 
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Lu OwA. Re. 1 5 Mg. TKft Doke, Re. I : Mg. Ye Kin, 
. 2 ; U. P. Htu, Re. I ; U. Hmywe, Re. I j U, Be Short, 
. 2 ; U, Mg Gyi, Re. 7 ; Mg. Chii Tin, R». 2 ; Mg. Ba Mg. 
2; tolel R*. 56. C. Chain Swee, Rs. 10. Collected by 
Mg Pu, Rangoon j—Mg Pu, Re. 3 i Mg Tba Khin, Re. 3 » 
Covindoewamy, Re. 3 ; Ram Kerepal Jamader, Re. 1 ; Ma 
Shwe Mya, Re. 5 ; Ba Shwe, Re. 2 : Tun Hla, Re. 2 : Kyaw 
HUne, Re. I ; Ko Thon, Re. 5 ; Ko Po Loon. Re. 2. Total 
Re, 27. Grand total Re. 37.901-6^. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have received a number of complainta ^rom our tub- 
ecribere that they do not receive the Journal regularly. Thii 
Irregularity rnay either be due to our failure to poet the copiei 
from here or loee of the packete on the way owing to incorrect 
addreeeea. We are taking every preceution to eee that the 
copies are ported regularly to all subscribers, and shall be 
thankful If the subscribers will kindly Inform us if anything ts 
wrong in the address printed on the cover, Any change of 
address ahould be Inti meted to us beforehand. 

When wridng, please quote the number printed on the 
cover against each name. 

MANAGER, 

Maha Bodhi, 

4A, CoFtege Square, Calcutta. 






Born June 29, Died May 25, 1924, 

Lat£ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Kt-, 

President, o/ Maha Bodhi Society. 


By foufitty »/ Co/eu</g RtcteiP. 




THE MAHA-BODHI 

FOWDED BY THE AnacaRJKA H. DhaRMAPALA 
'*Go ye, O BKikkhu«. and wander forth For the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compa$$ion for the world, 
for the gnod, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O BhlUIcKua, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a Ufe 
of holiness, perfect and pure/’— Mehaoagga, Vinaya PHoka. 


Vol. mill ] JULY. ^ 


TO THE LORD BUDDHA 

Unto Buddha do we turn 
And from Him the pathway learn 
Till our eyes the Truth discern 
And our hearts End peace. 

Buddha taught this Wbdom sure 
Thoughts of self the path obscure 
Only Truth and Love endure ; 

They alone bring peace. 

Glorious is the Truth He found. 
Freeing us. by self long bound, 
Bringing to us peace profound 
That can never die. 

Now we need despair no more, 

For upon Nirvana’s shore 
YTe may rest forever more 
When the self U dead. 


Dorothy Hukt. 
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) put my UuAt in Buddha, and for me 
No other hope, no other hope remair# 

No man*made creed can ever let me free, 

Can ever aet me free from errors chema ; 

Buddha the giorioua One. ao fair, ao bright. 

Hath filled the darkneaa of my aotd with light, 

I put my truat in Buddha’s Law. and peace 
My weary heart, my weary heart hath filled i 
All lingering thoughts of doubt and aelfiah pride. 
All lingering thoughti of doubt forever stilled. 

With joyful steps I tread the mountain way 
That leads from night to reelmi of endlesa day. 

I put my trust in Buddha's Church, and know 
My weary wanderings are forever o'er. 

Content to rest with those who love the L<ord. 

With those who love the Lord forevermore. 

And I in Beatitude my voice will raise 
To Him who freed me from illusion's weys. 

Dorothy Hitni. (Shinkoh), 


NOTES & NEWS 

There are 65 millions of untouchables m India who are 
not admitted into orthodox Hindu temples. These millions 
contemplate going over to Islam and the Christian miaaioneries 
are also trying to have them come over to the Christian camp. 
By conviction these untouchables are Hindus, but as they are 
considered as outcasts they prefer to go over to alien religions. 
The sO'Called outcasts are the descendants of excommunicated 
Buddhists, When the Brahmans recovered their power they 
began excommunicating the Buddhists, and the latter when the 
Moslems came went over to the Moelem camp to be on the 
victor a «de- Many low caste Hindus also seeing their oppor- 
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tunity ha^ come became Moslerru. TKe whole Hin<lu com* 
muniCy of Kashmii was forcibly converted to islam by SiJcandar 
who was nicknamed '‘butb sbihan*'. The Buddha was known 
to the Mongols as the “Bulh’*. Bamian, Turkestan. Tutfen, 
Gandher» Jelalabad valley, the North-West Frontier Province 
were full of Buddhist temples ; but they were all destroyed 
by the Moslem vandals after they had conquered the 
couritries. The time is now ripe for the Hindus to accept the 
Lord Buddha as the Saviour of the outcastes. and to make the 
untouchables accept Sakya Muni. Siee Krishna was an up¬ 
holder of caste, and he was a militant avatar. Not so the 
Lord Buddha. He preached non*violence and brotherhood 
and set forth an ideal full of love, compassion, selflessness and 
altruistic activity, India followed this law of love and service 
and her children enjoyed happiness for two centuries after 
the parinirvana of the Lord Buddha. The great emperor 
Asoka became a follower of the noble eightfold path and the 
ethics as set forth in the Lakkhana sutta and Kannakstthala 
sutta were his guide, Tlie Lord Buddha by the simile of the 
dame showed that the lire whether produced by udumbara 
wood Or 'any odier wood ^ves the same flame and the man of 
whatever caste if he Has the five psychic qualities, is able to 
advance in the path of progress. This ethical pronouncement 
was accepted by the great Emperor, and had incorporated in 
one of his edicts. * 

What a pity chat there are no wealthy Buddhists today or 
any king who imbued with the spirit of compassion would 
send a spiritual embassy to India to Inquire after the welfare of 
the eocalled untouchables and to have the Message of the 
Lord Buddha delivered to them. The Christians of England 
send money to convert the socalled heathen for they know 
that it is an economic gain to have a man converted to 
Christianity. Every convert who adopts the European dress is 
a gain to the British trader. The devout Buddhists of ancient 
India Went forth to other lands to preach the gospel of com¬ 
passion. They did not cany the brutal doctrine of the modern 
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£urope»ti wKo go«i to preach the word of the preacher of 
Galilee with the ultimate object of exploitation and conqueat. 
Mammon and senaualiam are the twin gods of the red haired 
devil. We know what they accompllahed in China. Will not 
the Buddhieta of Japan tend a few good energetic Buddhiat 
inUaionaries to India to preach the Good ^ew of the Lord 
Buddha to the socalled untouchablea of Indian 
• • • • 

BUDDHA HONOUR^:) BY 400 JAPANESE CHILDREN 
AT FETE, 

In the midit of a united Chriatendom. bowing before the 
croM aa the aymbol of aacrifice and reaurrection. 400 Japaneae 
children and their parents gathered at the Buddhiat 
Templet 309 South Savannah street. Loa Angelea, U. S, A. to 
celebrate their own featival of Weaak Day. the birthday of 
Gotama Buddha and the Feeat of Brotherly Love, 

Ten thouaand milea from home, in the midat of an alien 
race, their festival had all the vivid colouring of old Japan. 
Aa in the Chriatian churches, the altar wm piled high with 
flowers. Except that the cherry blossoms had replaced the lily 
it would have been like that of any large American church. 

The children, in brightly coloured kimonsa. held by broad 
laahea, each brought to the altar a floral offering in memory 
of Buddha and aa part cl the ritual by which they are taught 
to pledge themselves to keep his teachings of the universal 
brotherhood of man. As the Buddhist priest entered the 
rostrum their voices united In the song of Wesak. In place of 
the Christian sermon, the pastor spoke on the Youth of Bud¬ 
dha and his teachings of the eightfold way. 

As they filed slowly home the Christian churches were die* 
missing. The children of Buddha and the children of Christ 
walked aide by side and mirsled on the sidewalk—Easter and 
Wesak day became one. 


William B. Knox. 
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Ffom th£ New Russian School Book :— 

Do not bslievtf any teaching because it is oldr but always 
use the Reason Nature has given you to test whether 
it is true or false. 

Do not worship dead Gods, but build temples to a living 
Humanity. 

Make every day a holy day by good thoughts and useful 
works. 

Love your fellow boys and girls for they will be your co* 
workers tn Life. 

Honour the great and good and try to follow the examples 
they aet. 

Love all. fear none, hate tyrants, bow down to none. Be 
kind to animals, respect the aged and love Truth. 

Work for the coming of man. Try to build up a nobler 

civilizaUon and a happier world. 

• • • s 

The Anagairka Dharmapala left Colombo on the 16th June 
by the Japanese Steamer, "Hakozaki Maru” for MarseiUes. 
He travels in second class for the sake of economy although 
his friends strongly advised him to travel first class. From 
Marseilles he will go to Germany and join a sanitarium where 
he will stay six weeks. He will then go to England and Den^ 
mark to see Buddhist friends. We sincerely hope that he wiH 
return to India in full vigour to continue the great work that he 
had begun 34 years ago. His address will be until further 
notice C/0 Dayananda Hewavilatne. Neunrunster, Poscfach 

21. Zurich. Switzerland. 

• « « • 

In the Ceylon Buddhist Chronicle (Wesak Number) the 
Editor has given the first place to a letter of Mrs. C. F. Rhys 
Davids, wherein she tells the Buddhist of a day dream that she 
had regarding the religious wodd. It is a foolish letter, perhaps 
the result of wine and too much roast beef. It may be that 
she has lost her mental balance. She warns the BuddhisU of 
Ceylon to reject the monkish legends contained in the Three 
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Pitalc««. For nearly 30 year» she worked hsird to popularize the 
PsU literature. Her late husband for over forty years did his 
best to disseininate Buddhist knowledge. The Pali Text Society 
has published nearly 40 volumes of the Pali texts, and now 
Mrs. Rhys Davids advises the Buddhists to reject them all. Only 
an insane person could make such a ignominiously stupid 
suggestion. Will Buddhist scholars follow the advice of a 
superstitious dreaming woman, who has partially, lost her 
mental balance? The strange part of the thing is that such a 
foolish letter should be published in a Buddhist magazine. 
We are not sure whether a Christian or Moslem magasirie 
would insert this latter. 

Our Lord Buddha was a Teacher, who travelled in the 
Mid lands of India annually for 45 yean, preaching daily the 
Dhamma to the people to do good, to avoid evil, to purify the 
heart, to lead the saintly life, to exert strenuously to obtain the 
supreme wiedom in the present life, to reject dogmas, beliefs 
intutional suggestions, etc. He had exhorted the Bhilckhus 
to reject the advice of a Bhikkhu who would suggest the accept¬ 
ance of a statement saying that it is the word of the Buddha, if 
he fails to satisfy four conditions, which are enumerated in 
the MahaparinJbbana sutta He also preached to the 
Kshatriyas of the Kalama clan the famous sutta exhorting them 
not to believe the statement found in a text, or handed down 
by tradition. or made by a great man or an occult worker if it 
is not in harmony with reason and against the law of righteoua- 
ness. Are we to reject the Buddha vacana which has stood 
(he teat of 24 centuries, and accept the dogmatic utterance 
of a deluded woman who dabbles in spirit phenomena ? 
Perhaps she is guided by an untruthful spook under the inHu- 
ence of mars, who had made such suggestions on several occas¬ 
ions. as wo find in the Mara Sarnyutta and Brahmanimantaniya 
Sutta. We are sorry to see the pages of the Bu<idhist Chronicle 
soiled by a contaminating letter fit to be thrgvm into the 
garbage box. 
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Prof. Samodd&t is continuing his utterances in the Calcutta 
dailies about Buddhagaya. Again and again he quoted per* 
tions from the judgment of the High Court Judges regarding 
Buddhagaya, He is an unscrupulous scribbler 'who only 
quotes portions that ht his case and reject those that are against 
the wrongful acts of the mahant. The Judges have con¬ 
demned the desecration of the Buddha Image by order of the 
mahant. Such portions htf omits. He quotes a letter from a 
Japanese adventurer who was in Rangoon in 1895. We 
Icnew the man. who later on apologized to the General 
Secretary for the wrong he did in going against the M. 6. S. 
He was rrot an accredited representative of Japanese Buddhists 
but an adventurer who ended his career most miserably in a 
farm in California. Adventurers from Buddhist lands who viut 
Buddha Gaya, are helped by the Mahant who in return gets 
letters signed by them in his Favour. The whole Buddhiat 
world condemns the mahant as usurper. But Prof. Samaddai 
will mislead the ignorant Hindus by quoting letters which the 
Mahant has obtained from unscrupulous adventurers. Educated 
Hindus who have visited Buddhagaya deplore the deserted 
condition of the Central Shrine of the Buddhist world. No 
Brahman priest will care to ofheiale in the Buddhagaya Temple. 
During the whole year the sanctuary is never illumJnatedi except 
when Buddhist pilgrims are present, no Hindu pilgrim has any 
idea of the form of Buddha worship, and yet the pardsans of 
the aaivite Mahant will say that the Maha Bodhi Temple is 
Hindu. The bust of the Image of the Lord is concealed by a 
dirty ochre coloured rag. and low caste Hindu menials stand 
on the lap of the aacred image when they go to cub the paint 
on the forhead of the Image. The Mahant has no coixscience. 
Prof, Saraaddar is paid to write in favour of the Mahant, and 
there are Editors of the newspapers who are ready to publish 
our letters if we would pay them. One Editor wrote to us 
that the other party has offered so much and that he is waiting 
Co know how much we are prepared to pay him to write in 
our favour I The Government is in favour of the Mahant. 
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They httv« Appointed a custodian to take care of the Great 
Temple, who receives a monthly salary of Ks. 150 and the 
repairs of the Temple are done at Government expense, and 
yet the Government say the Temple belongs to the Mahant. 
Political subterfuge could not go further Europeans and 
Moslems enter the Temple without any protest, which would 
never be tolerated either by Moslems or Hindus if it was a 
sanctuary belonging to either party. The Hindus who pass 
resolutions in favour of the Mahant are quite ignorant of the 
history of the Great Temple, not one of them perhaps had 
visited the Shrine. 

• • e e 

In Ceylon a party of Tamil Hindus have found the oppor* 
tunity to create a stir by writing to the Indian papers that the 
Kataragama temple dedicated to the god Kartiha should be 
handed over to the Hindus and unless this U dona the Buddha* 
gaya Temple should not be handed over to the Buddhists. 
Long before the Tamils came to the southern part of Caylon, 
the Buddhist Kings dedicated lends to the Kartika temple at 
Kataragama and appointed paiaHa to manage it. Their dis* 
cendants are in charge of the Temple, If the Hindus can 
induce the Kopurcfos to hand over the Temple to the former, 
we believe no Buddhist would obiect to the transfer. For 
nearly 2000 years the temple had been a pUce of pilgrimage 
to the Sinhalese Buddhists : the Hindus since the British occu¬ 
pation of the island also visit ihe place. If a local Shrine 
visited by both Hindus and Buddhists is not handed over to 
the former, why should the Buddhist world be deprived of their 
Central Shrine? The suggestion Is monstrously unrighteous. 

\Vhen the time comes no god or king can prevent the 
course of righteous law. To-day the powerful British govern 
India, and the Hindus are in the maiority while the Buddhists 
are in the minority. Will the Saivite Mahant allow the 
Vaishnavas to have a share in the Temple at Bodhgaya? 
Will the Government allow the Mabant to dispose off the 
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Temple? Will the Saivite Mehant accept the Lord Buddha as 
hu chief devata? 

• * • • 

The M. B. Dharmasala at Buddhegaya was built at the 
exjMnse of the Maha ficdhi Society for the use of Buddhists. 
Five rooms thereof are set apart for the BKikkhua of the Maha 
Bodhi Sode^. It is necessary at present for five Bhikkhus to 
remain at the DharmasaU and carry on daily Worship in the 
Great Temple. Then only will the Mahant be convinced of 


our rights. 

* • • • 

Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary. 

Report /or /une 1925. 

Patients treated : 

Hindu-Male ... ... ... 133 

Female ... ... ... 46 

Mohamma dan—Male ... ... 23 

Female ... ... -.. 18 

Christian—Male ... ... ... 8 

Female ... ... ... I 

Buddhists—Male ... ... ... 3 

Total No. of patients ... 232 


Injections for KaU'azar, Malaria, Asthma, Syphilis, Conor* 
rhoea are given. Urine examination and minor operadons are 
also performed. 

Doctor in charge— NaCENDRANATH ROY, L.M.r., M.B, (Cal.). 


THE NUMERICAI SAYINGS 

^-CnON OF PENTADS. 

Chapter III.—On the Fioe-jold Facfors,—^Continued). 
(Contmued from page 300 aj the tost issue.) 

(6) Concentration (b). 

Brethren, the development of the five-fold factors of 
Ariyan self*concentration I shall declare, give ear to it and 
bear well in mind. Tea Lord.’ the brethren also made 
2 
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response to ihe Exalted One. The Exelted One spake thus: 
''What then I brethren, is the development of the Eve-fold 
factors of Ariyen eelf-concenlration V* Brethren, herein, a 
brother separating himself from passions and immoral condi¬ 
tions, with reflection and invesrigatlon, enters and abides in 
the First Jhina, where there is joy and ease bom of seclusion. 
He thus pervades, permeates, thrills, suffuses this body 
with )oy and ease born of eecluslon, so that no part of his 
whole body remains unaffected by joy and ease bom of 
seclusion. 

Just as, brethren, if a barber or a barber's apprentice, 
having heaped bath-powder on a metal dish and sprinkling 
water (on It), were to mix it up, that lump of bath-powder 
being affected, suffused and soaked inside and out, and spread 
with moisture does not scatter: in the self-tame way indeed, 
brethren, a brother pervades, thrilla, permeates and suffuses 
this body with joy and ease bom of leclusion^o that no part 
of his body remains unaffected by joy and ease born of seclu¬ 
sion. Brethren, this is the Erst wey of development of the 
Eve-fold factors of Arlyan self-concentration. 

And again, brethren, freeing his mind from reflection and 
irtvestigalion and having it concentrated, and retaining the joy 
and ease consequent on the tranquillity of mind, a brother 
enters and abides in the Second Jhfina. He thus pervades, 
thrills, permeates and suffuses this body with joy and ease 
bom of seif-concentration—so that no part of his whole body 
remains unaffected by joy and ease bom of self-concentration. 

just as. brethren, if a lake consisting of spring-water were 
to have no inflow of water on the eastern side, on the western 
side, on the northern side, nor on the southern side, and the 
(rain) god also does not cause it to rain from lime to time, 
then indeed the flew of cool water welling up, the lake itself 
gets soaked, pervaded, permeated and suffused with the cool 
water—so that no part of the lake remains untouched by the 
cool water: in the self-same Way, brethren, this body becomes 
pervaded, thrilled, permeated and suffused with joy and ease 
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bom of self-ccncdnlration^^o that no part of the whole body 
remains una^cted by joy and eatse bom of self •concentration. 
Brethren, this is the second (way of) development of the five¬ 
fold factors of Aryan self-concentration. 

And again* brethren, a brother freeing his mind from joy 
attains indifference to pain and pleasure. He lives enjoying 
bodily felicity ; the saints pronounce this indifference to pain 
and pleasure as the Third Jh£na. He enters and abides there¬ 
in. He thus pervades, thrills, permeates and suffuses this body 
with ease divested of joy. so that no part of his whole body 
remains unaffected by such ease divested of joy. 

Just as, biethren. if in a blue lotus-pond, in a red lotu^ 
pond or in a white lotus-pond, either certain blue-lotuses or 
red-lotuses or white-lotuses, are bom of the water, grown in 
the water surrounded by the Water and nourished whilst im¬ 
mersed within the water, and they are from the top to the 
bottom pervaded, soaked, penneated and suffused with cool 
water, so that no part of all the blue-lotuses, red-lotuses or 
white-lotuses le mains untouched by the cool water ; in the 
seU-same way indeed, brethren, a brother thus pervades, 
thrills, permeates and suffuses this body with ease divested of 
jQy_^o that no part of this whole body still remains unaffected 
by fucK ease divested of joy. Brethren, this is the third (way 
of) development of the five-fold factors of Arlyan self- 
concentration. 

And again, brethren, a brother divesting himself of happi¬ 
ness and sorrow and primsrily freeing himself of pleasure and 
pain, arrives at and remains in the Fourth Jhana—a state of 
mind indifferent to all emotion alike. He remains suffusing 
this body with the pure and cleansed thou^ts-^o that no part 
of his whole body is still left unaffected by these pure and 
cleansed thoughts. 

Just as, brethren, if a person were to remain having 
covered himself including his head with a white doth, so that 
no part of hie whole body is still left untouched by the whits 
cloth ; in the self-same way indeed, brethren, a brother re- 
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mkins sulKtsinf this bo<jy with purs «nd deanseij thoughts^ 
80 that no pan o/ the whole body U adl) left unalfected by the 
pure end cleansed thoughts. 

Brethren, this is the fourth (way of) development of the 
Ave-fold factors of Ariyan self*conceritration. 

And again, brethren, an object of redaction is well 
grasped by a brother. welUpondered end well-borne in mind 
and well-penetrated by insight, 

Just as. brethren. If one (person) looks uport another or 
one ttendlng looks down upon one seated, or one seated looks 
down upon one lying down ; in the self-same way, brethren, 
an object of reflection is well-grasped by a brother, well* 
pondered and well-borne in mind and well*penetrated by in¬ 
sight. Brethren, this is the fifth (way of) development of the 
five-fold factors of Ariyan self-concentration 

When indeed, brethren, these five-fold factors of Ariyan 
self-concentration tre thus well-practised and developed : to 
whatsoever slate of abnormal realisation he bends his mind, 
for the purpose of abnormally realising It, just there and there 
he wins the possibility of testifying to it, according to the 
particulsr range (of his thought), 

just as. brethren, if there is a water-pot placed upon a 
pedestal, full of water and brimful—so that a crow can easily 
drink of it. will not some able-bodied person, from a certain 
direction, not turn to and approach that water? 'Juet eo 
Lord.’ In the self-aame way indeed, brethren, whenever These 
five-fold factors of Ariyan eelf-concentratlon are thus deve¬ 
loped and well-practised : to whatsoever state of abriorma) 

realisation a brother bends his mind.range (of his 

thought). 

just as, brethren I if there be a square pond on level 
ground, made firm by a dike, full of water and so brimful that 
a crow can easily drink of it, will not an able-bodied person 
from a certain direction not turn to and approach that water? 
'Just so Lord.' In this self-same way indeed, brethren, when¬ 
ever these five-fold factors of Ariyau self-concentration are 
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thiw developed and well-practised ; to whatsoever abnormal 
realisation a bother bends hia mind...range (of his thought). 

Just ae. brethren, if there be a chariot yoked to thorough¬ 
breds. stopped at a junction of four roads on level ground, 
with the goad put down (in its socket) ; then if a skilful chario- 
teer^a trainer of horses to be tamed^having mounted, were 
to pick up the reins vdth the left hand and the goad with the 
right hand, to drive in whatever direction he pleases and also 
to drive back ; in the self-same way. brethren, a brother having 
thus developed and weU-practised the hve-fold factors of 
Ariyan self-concentration, to whatever abnormal realisation be 
.issnge (of his thought). 

'Tlien if he thus desire (rd^ecting): May ! realise the 
manifold psychic powers, namely: being one person may 1 

become multiform, and so forth.and may 1 go to die 

realm of Brahrna with this body : just there and there he wins 
the posdbility of testifying to it.according to the parti¬ 

cular range or sphere (of his thought). 

(The rest o/ this Discourse is the some es in Discourse (3) 
ohope.) 

(9) Walkinc, 

Brethren, there are these live benefits in walking up and 
down. What are the live? Ability to endure a long journey, 
ability to persevere, freedom from illness, food and drink go 
to complete digestion and he, who is given to walking up and 
down develops concentration of mind, which lasts for a long 
time.—Verily, brethren, there are these hve benefits of walking 
up and down. 

(10) The Venerable Nacita. 

On one occasion, the Exalted One, joum3dng on His 
travels among the Kosalese people with a large company of 
brethren, came to the Brihmin village called (cchamangala of 
the Kosalese. There the Exalted One sojourned at IccKi- 
mangala in the IcchimangaU jungle. Then indeed, the 
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Br&Kmin houae^holddre of Icchlmansd^ came to hear: 
'Tmly. the venerable Golama the recluse, a Scion of the 
Sikyat of the ^kya dan. having adopted the aecetic life has 
reached IcchSmangala and ia dwelling in the (cchiimangala 
jungle * Then indeed, regarding that Venerable Gotama the 
high reputation went forth (over the world): Such ia this 
Exalted One, the Worthy One. the Supremely Enlightened, 
the Perfect in knowledge and conduct, the Happy One. the 
Knower of the world, the Incomparable tamer of men to be 
tamed, the Teacher of god» and men. the Awakened and the 
Exalted One. Having Himaelf fully comprehended through 
the higher knowledge. He makes known this world coneiiting 
of gode. Mlrae. Bcahmae. together with Ita hoite of reclueei and 
brahmins, including gods and men. He declares the Norm, 
glorious in the beginning, glorious In its progress, and glorious 
in (he end, full of meaning in the letter and in the spirit, and 
seta forth the pure and holy life, fulfilled in its entirety. 
Lucky were it. indeed, to behold such Arahants. At dawn, 
the brahmin house^holders of Jcchlmangala with plenty of 
food, both hard and soft, came to where the Icchimangala 
jungle was. Having corrre, they stood outside the gateway, 
making a great and loud noise. 

At that time, the Venerable Nigita was the personal 
attendant of the Exalted One. Then, the Exalted One 
addressed the Venerable Nsgita: *Who ere they Nfigita? 
methinks, they are fishermen who have caught fish * 'They 
are Lord, the Brahmin house*holders of IcchSmangala, who 
are standing outside the gateway with plenty of food, both 
hard and soft, for the Exalted One and the company of the 
brelhreri/ 'Let me have Nigita. no aasoclation with fame : 
and let fame have no association with me/ 'Nigita. whatever 
happiness of Arahantship. happiness of solitude, happiness of 
calm and happiness of enliiditenment there is. it is not easily 
and comfortably won. I therefore do not enjoy vile pleasures, 
the pleasure of sluggishness. ar>d the pleasure of gain, honour 
and fame.* 'May the Exalted One, 0 Lord, now bear with 
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u« I may the Auapicious One bear with ua I it is now time for 
the Exalted One to bear with u$ ; wherever indeed the 
Ex&lted One now proceeds, thither will also turn (all these) 
brahmin townsmen and country-folk.’ 

’’Just as, O Lord, when the (rain) g:od rains heavily the 
water flows downward : likewise indeed, Lord, wherever now 
the Exalted One proceeds thither will also turn (all) the 
brahmin townsmen and counto'-folk. What is the reason 
therefor? Verily, because, O Lord, of the virtuoxis conduct 
and wisdom of the Exalted One.' 'Nsgita, let me have no 
association with fame ; and let not fame have association with 
me r 'Nigita, whatever happiness of Arahantship, happiness 
of solitude, happiness of calm and happiness of enlightenment 
there is, it is not easily and without much trouble wor), such 
happiness (and so forth) I have easily and comfortably won. 

1 therefore did not enjoy the vile pleasures, the pleasure of 
sluggishness and the pleasure of gain, honour and fame. 
Faeces and urine, verily N&gita. are the outcome of food and 
drink. Change and a different existence of dear ones cause 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, anguish and tribulehon. they are 
the outcome, Nigita to him, who practices the contemplation 
of impurity, there becomes established the loathsomeness of 
the idea of delisting In sense objects—this ie its result. 
Irxdeed, Nigita. in him, who dwells contemplating the Idea of 
transiency in the six organa of contact, there becomes 
estabiished the loathsomeness of contacts—this is its result.’ 

’Verily, Nsgita, in him, who dwells contemplating the 
arising and the passing away of the five-fold factors of 
grasping, there becomes established the loathsomeness of 
grasping—this Is its result.” 

Chap. Ill; On the FiV«-/oW factors ends. 

. 4 , 0 . /. 
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BUDDHA-GAYA CONTROVERSY 

Mr. J. N. Sftmsddar is Working hard on behal/ of the 
SaivUe Sany&d mahant of the Budha Gaya aaivite mult in contri¬ 
buting aiticlea full of atale matter and ropotitiona. The aecond 
aenea of letter# which he ia contributing on the Buddha Gaya 
Temple queatlon ia being publiahad in the Calcutta Daily Indo- 
Native papers. Mr. Samaddar ha# quoted several letters from 
individual pilgrim# who had visited Buddhagaya giving their 
individual opiniona. These men are not recognlaed in their 
own courttriea as repreienlative Buddhists, and theii individual 
opinions do not bind the Buddhisla whatsoever. There la no 
reaaort why Prof. Samaddar should quota them except to 
mislead the Hindu public who have no idea of knowing the 
actual truth. The so-called Rajaguru Dharmadhara la a 
mendicant who had been wandering in Burma, Ceylon, and 
at the request of the Anagarika Dharmapala was appointed 
to the post of Pali Professor at the Bolpur Univarsity. He ia 
a traitor to the cause of Buddhism. When he is in Calcutta 
he Btaya at the Mahe Bodhi headquarters and enjoys the 
hospitality of the Maha Bodhi Society and when he is in Burma 
the Burmese Buddhists render him all assistance, and yet this 
man goes to the aaivite mahant and presents a letter to the 
declared enemy of Buddhism against the interests of Buddhists. 
For ten years the Buddhist pilgrims visidng the Bodhgaya 
Shrine Were subjected to various persecutions by the menials 
of the mahant. which everilually led the Maha Bodhi Society 
to appesJ to the noble hearted collector of Gaya. Mr. Oldham 
to have a Dharcnasala built for the use of Buddhist pilgrims 
at the holy vte. The present DharmasaU stands as a monu¬ 
ment to the persecuting tendencies of the aaivite mahant. 
The late mahant waa a good man. who gave on a lease a 
plot of land to the Maha Bodhi society to have a Dharmasala 
constructed. Soon after his death the present mahant Krishna 
Dayal Gir ordered his menials to pull down the mud huts 
built for the use of the Buddhist bhjkkhus and to remove the 
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roof of iKe privy. The im^W kitcben had only a leaf roof and 
that was also pulled down by order of «he ’ good'* mahanl. 
For full ten years the mahant was brutally ofteririve to the poor 
pilgtJWs. Out of the hundreds who visited Buddhagaya the 
mahant could get three letters in his favour, viz. two from 
Japanese and one from the treacherous Sinhalese wandering 
Bhikkhu the sO'called RaJaguru. Mr. Samaddar asks why 
should not the Revd. Kripa there of Calcutta take pare in the 
struggle. He knows that the struggle is being carried on by 
a properly organized body of laymen and Bhikkhus both in 
Burma and Ceylon. The Maha Bodhi Society is an inter¬ 
national body consisting of eminent persons throughout the 
world, and it is unsectaiian in character working for the welfare 
or Buddhists throughout the world. 

Why is the mahant so covetous as to grab hold of a 
property which for more than t,700 years was in the posses¬ 
sion of the Buddhists? When the Moslem invaders conqured 
Magadha they destroyed Buddhagaya. Gaya. Nalanda. Patali- 
pucra and other sacred places. Such as had escaped the sword 
and fire of the Moslems fied to Nepal and Tibet and carried 
as many MSS as >vere possible with them. The vast treasures 
and libraries that were in these historic temples were destroyed 
by fire, and the sacred sites were taken possession of by nawabs 
and other big folks. Buddhagaya was under Moslem manage¬ 
ment. and it was not from any Hindu that mahant’s predeces¬ 
sors obtained the rent free village of Mastipui TaradI but from 
the Delhi emperor. There was then only ruins of the temple 
and the mahant occupied the site where the present monastery 
Stands, In 1622 or 32 a Burmese embassy visited Buddhagaya 
and found the great Bodhi Tree- Not until 1875 did another 
Burmese embassy visit Buddhagaya and then they found the 
Temple in a ruinous condition. This fact was reported to the 
King Mindoon Min of Burma who forthwith communicated 
with the Government of India and obtained permission to 
repair the Temple. The late mahant Hemnarayan Gir received 
generous compensation from the King, and the Government 
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of India oblaiTiwl ch« aacted apol where the Tree and the 
niina of the Temple ttood from die Mahant for the Kings 
and the Workmen who came from Burma began the repair 
which were carried on in an utterly unecientihc manner, which 
induced the Government of India to aak the King of Burma 
Kf. allow the latter to do the work at the expenee of the King. 
In 1 $60 the iob was entrusted to the late Cent. Cunningham, 
and in March 1884 the work was completed The good king 
Mindoon Min died and in 1685 the Government of Lord 
Dulferin annexed Burma. The Bprmeic monk# who Were 
living in the Burmese reithouse left Buddhagaya for Burma 
and the Temple was deserted both by the mahant and the 
Government of Bengal, in which state it remained until June 
1890, when Mr. (now Sir) Grierson visited the shrine and found 
that everything was going to ruin. The Collector saw the 
opportunity to do a good deed in favour of the mahant. and 
in June 1890 made a verbal pact giving the inner control of 
the Temple to the Mahant, keeping the outer management in 
the hands of the Government. In January 1691 the pilgrim 
Dharmapsla and a Japanese Buddhist monk visited the 
hallowed spot and they saw the place deserted. To rescue 
(he site they made a vow at the sacred Bodhi Tree and in 
May the Maha Bodhi Society was founded. The Anagerika 
is the only surviving founder at present, and after 34 years he 
is still vigourously working for the general welfare of the 
Buddhist world, and hopes to get the central Shrine of the 
Buddhist world brought under their control. We hope to see 
that before the 55th anniversary oi the Maha Bodh) Socles 
is celebrated the Temple will be given over to the Buddhists. 

There are thousands of people who erroneously believe 
that there is a large income which the Temple brings to the 
Mahant. The fact is that the Temple never brought any in« 
come to the Mahant. Since 1884 there was a Rajput in charge 
of the Temple who received during the pilgrim season small 
coins from the Hindus who gro to Buddhagaya to offer pinda 
cakes to the departed. That man told the Anagarika that he 
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paid annually Re. 20 to the MaKant. TT^e income that the 
Mahant gets Is from hie other property. Moreover he ia a 
profeesional money lender and a zemindar as well, who owns 
lands heside the rent free village of Mastlpur Taradi. It is 
a camouflage to say that (he temple hrings in a large income 
to the Mahant, The late king of Burrna sent costly presents 
to the holy Tree as offerings to the Lord Buddha, and one of 
the conditions was that the offerings should be preserved in 
a paribhogia building erected specially for the purpose. The 
Mahant kept these presents in his possession, and the Burmese 
Buddhists have a right to inquire what the Mahant has done 
with these costly offerings worth about Rs. 60.000. 

The present Mahant since 1892 has been a persecuting foe 
of the Buddhists. Why should he persist in trying to keep the 
central Shrrne of the whole Buddhist world) Supposing the 
Temple wsis a rnosque standing on the zemindati of the Saivite 
Mahant what would he do if Moslems had come and took pos* 
session of the mosque) Would he insist on his nghts) Most 
assuredly he would yield. Then why does he not act nobly 
toVards the Buddhists) That is another question which could 
best be answered by the Government of India, In 1677 the 
Government of India negotiated with the late Mahant to get 
the Temple site delivered over to the King of Burma. They 
could do it again and the whole question amicably settled. 
The Buddhists are prepared to compensate the Mahant 
although the latter has no right to expect a pie from the Bud' 
dhists. The Temple was restored by order of the King of 
Burma and by the Government of India, and since 1890 Decern* 
bet the Government is spending monthly about Rs. 150 as 
salary to the custodian of the Great Temple. We hear die 
Mahant is going to employ a number of Vaishnava pandas to 
offer flowers end make puja to the Image of the Buddha inside 
the Temple. Hitherto the pujaris had been kahars and ahlrs : 
but now the Mahant who is a Saivite is going to camouflage 
the Hindus who will be invited to see the Hindus making puja 
to the Image. The whole thing is a mockery showing the 
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shameless covctcuaneas of the Mahent who gets adventurous 
Buddhists to give him certihcates as to his proprietary rights. 
A man who relies on cortiHeation by unscrupulous adventurers 
Is not standing on a sure foundation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OP BUDDHISM 

By Late Du. Paul Carus. 

(Con^nued /rom page 307 of ihe fast issue.) 

V.—AMrrABHA. 

The totality of conditions which make Nibbina pouible. 
the source of enlightenment, and the order of eternal law.— 
the recognition of which constitutes Buddhahood.—has been 
peraonihcd in the Mahiyina School of Buddhism, prevalent 
in Tibet. Chins snd Jepan. under the name of «4mit9&ha. 
Amit&bha. Source of all Light, is Buddha viewed from the 
eternal aspect, or olcg uersd, a man aspiring to the Bodhi. 
becomes a Buddha when Amit&bha enlightens him. A Buddha 
reveals the Ught. the eternal source of which is called 
Amit&bha. Amitibha is the hnal norm of wisdom and of 
morality, the standard of truth and of righteousness, Uie 
ultimate ralton cTItre of the cosmic order. 

fs this Amit&bha a reality) 

Indeed is Amiubha s reality, not in the sense of bodily 
existences which are transient and fleeting; but in a higher 
sense ; for Amit&bha is an eternal and ubiquitous presence : 
and if real is to be understood in its etymological sense as 
'thingish.’ if bodily things alone were to be named real, we 
must call Amitibha supeT'real. 

What is Amitibha) 

Every scientist recognises the existence of a cosmic order, 
which is the totality of all laws of nature, including also the 
higher laws that shape human society, called by Fichte, 'the 
moral world-order, * The cosmic order is the power that shapes 
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the universe and acts as the dispensation of the world. It 
makes science possible, for it furni^es the principles of cogni¬ 
tion. It makes reason and purposive action possible, for it 
teaches us to anticipate results, and thereby adapt ourselves 
to circumstances. Finally, it makes morality possible by teach¬ 
ing us ideals Worth living for. 

This world-order, the ultimate norm of truth and right, 
i.e., Amitibha,'* the inexhaustible source of all enlighten¬ 
ment, determines the law of evolution, making It possible that 
in the course of cosmic processes life originates, sentient beings 
develop reason, and rational beings learn by experience the 
folly of egoUsm and so develop universal good*will. Thus 
sentiency acquires rationality : and rarionality leads to moral 
aspirations and the recognition of the ideal of loving kindness. 
Enlightenment is possible because there Is Amitsbha, the 
eternal norm of all order, as we read in the UdSna:^ 

'Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion the Blessed 
One dwelt at Ssvatthj, In the Jetavana, the garden of 
Anathapindika. 

"Now at that lime the Blessed One was instructing, 
arousing, animating, and gladdening the Bhikkhus with a religi¬ 
ous discourse on the subject of Nibbana. 

"And these Bhikkhus grasping the meaning, thinking it 
out, and accepting \^rith their hearta the whole Doctrine, listened 
attentively. 

"And the Blessed One, in this connection, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance: 

’* 'There is, 0 Bhikkhus, a Slate where there is neither 
earth, nor water, nor heart nor air ; neither infinity of space, 
nor innity of consciousness ; not nothingness ; nor perception 
nor non-perception : neither this world not that world, both 
sun and moon. 

" 'That, 0 Bhikkhus. 1 term nclchet coming, nor going, 
$ Quoted front D. M. Stronc'* translsiion of (Ke UJ&na, p. 112. 
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nor st&ndms, neither death nor birth. It U without atability, 
without proceasion. without a baala : That is the end of sorrow. 

'Hard is it to realise the esaential, 

The Truth is not easily perceived • 

Desiie is mastered by .him who knows. 

To him who sees (aright) all things are naught. 

" 'There Is, 0 Bhikkhus. an unborn, unorlglnstad. un> 
created, unformed. Were there not. 0 Bhikkhus. this unborn, 
unoriginated, uncreated, unformed, there would be no escape 
from the world of the born, originated, created, formed. 

'Since. 0 Bhikkhus. there is an unborn, unoriginated, 
uncreated, unformed, therefore is there an escape from the 
born, originated, created, formed/ 

A unie insight into the nature of the eternal, the uncreate, 
the unoriginated, is possible only by a conquest over the Idea 
of Self, by the cutting o(i of the passions of egotism, as stated 
in the Ohommopodo, stanxa 363, addressed to the man who 
aspires to be a Brihman. not in name and according to the 
rules of caste, but in dead 

Cut off the stream that in thy heart is beating: 
Brahman, drive out all lust and sloth and hate. 

An hast thou learned that compound things re fleeting, 
Then shalt thou surely know the Uncreate." 

VI.—The Attan. 

The greet di (Terence between Brshmanism and Buddhism 
concerns the conception of the Atta or Atman ; i, «., the Self, 
or the individual Soul of man. The Vedintist BrShman believes 
in a Self Atman, which is deflned at an immutable eternal 
being, animating his body : while the Buddhist, as we have 
seen above, denies the existence of such a permanent being and 
propounds the Doctrine of the Non*attan, the non-eaistence of 
an Immutable Self, 

The Upanishads, the classical books of Vedintism, some* 
Kmes speak of the Atman as being as small as the thumb, 
sometimes as having the eixe of a mustard seed. Such cori* 
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cejKions are tenable only i( they are fi^ratlvely underelood. 
If the term Attnen thould be lued to denote the eternal, we 
must ineiat that It haa no size and no shapOt but is purely 
apaitual. which means that it U a principle, a verity, a norm ; 
but if it is used in the sense of 'personality/ it denotes nothing 
permanent but a form of existence which, though of the utmost 
significance, is subject to change. 

According to the Vedintist, neither our fate not our deeds 
affect OUT real being, for the Atman will forever remain what 
it is and forever haa been : but. according to the BuddKiat. 
our present existence is the product of the past, and our deeds 
do modify our personality for better or for worse. Therefore, 
according to the strict VedSntiat. our actions are indifferent : 
according to Buddha's Doctrine, of utmost importance. 

Tlie word Allan, i, ‘Self,* is used in the Dhammapada, 
TkOl in the sense of the Vedtodst term, but in the general 
sense of 'personality/ viz~, of 'ourselves.' in the usual accept¬ 
ance of the Word : and its great significance is insisted upon 
in stanza 165. where we read: 

"By ourselves is evil done. 

By ourselves we pain endure, 

By ourselves we cease from Wrong, 

By ourselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can and no one may. 

We ourselves must walk tbe Path, 

Buddhas merely teach the Way." 

According to Buddhism, the main obstacle to perfect 
enlightenment is man’s clinging to his Self, to the Attan : for 
a wrong idea of the nature of Self dims our intelligence and 
is the source of all selfishness. Buddha attained enlightenment 
when he saw that we ourselves are the builders of this taber¬ 
nacle of bodily existence, of our personality ; which is subject 
to suffering, old age. and death. Our own deeds in past exis¬ 
tences made us such as we are, and by cutting off all egotism 
the Buddha enters upon a State in which all clinging ceases 
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and peace is attained. The illusion of selhshnesa is dispelled» 
and He now continues to Uve in the world without taking a 
personally-interested part in It or being affected by its tempta* 
tions. He has reached the Goali and so he will no longer be 
incarnated as a special Self, an Individual being, an Isolated 
personality of corporeal existence. He has become solidltary 
with the Moral Law itself; he Is forthwith identical with the 
eternal omnipresent Norm of Truth and Righteousness and 
universal Good*wil|. His personality as a Self with selfish 
motives is absolutely obliterated by becoming an instrument 
merely of Amitibha. Tradition preserves a stanza which 
appears in the Dkammapa<la, 153*154, and is called 'Buddha's 
Hymn of Victory.' It reads as follows^ 

"Through many births I sought In vain 
The Builder of this House of Pain. 

Now, Builder, thee 1 plainly see I 
This is the last abode for me. 

Thy gable's yoke, thy rafters broke. 

My heart has peace. AH lust will cease." 

Vll.— Thf. Eternal w Man. 

Buddhism denies the existence of an Atman, L e„ an 
eternal immutable Self, but, we have seen that it proclaima 
the exiatence of something eternal. The eternal, however, 
ia not a thing, not a concrete actuality, not a material existence, 
but the omnipresence of those eternal verities which render 
possible all the ideals that are goo<l and true and beautiful. 
These eternal verities are the norms of all existence, formulated 
as natural laws. They are not formed, but forming ; they are 
not determined by causes, but they themselves are the fectors 
that determine everything. 

Take a most simple instance 

The arthmedcal equation 2 by 2 equal 4 has not been made 
by a God, nor has it been invented by the teacher who drat 

^ Far s tr«n»!iteT«don utd other vereiens by Peii icholere, eee Edmuode* 
A/ymn* of the FotCA, p. 30, 
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discovered its significance» who fotmuUted it and taught it. 
It is an intrinscally necessary truth, eternal, omnipresent, 
infinite in ita application ; and as unfailing as it is universal. 
But this simple truth is only one Instance of many more truths 
which are not less eternal and omnipresent, foimlng in their 
entirety the raison cf lire of all rabonality, the source of all 
science and all enlightenment. This ultimate Norm of Truth 
can neither be made nor unmade. It has never originated and 
will never cease, h has been in the beginning, it is now, and 
ever will be. without end. 

As any rational being, so far as it is truly rational, is an 
incarnation of reason, so every man, in so fat as his soul consists 
of ideas reflecting eternal verities. Is an incarnation of the 
eternal : and the eternal is die very essence of man's mental 
activities. But we must understand that this essence of man’s 
mind is not a material being, not a particular creature, partak¬ 
ing of the nature of any substaoce, be it condensed and hard, 
and atomistic ; or attenuated and sublimated and complex i 
nor is it a Self, i, e., an Atman of any kind. It is purely 
spiritual, not mdlvidual but universal not in time and space 
but (rartaking of eternity and infinity. 

I conclude with a hymn in glorification of Amitibha 
O AmiiShha, u)on(iTovs fbought, 

0 Wisdom which Lord Badha taught! 

Profound and full of beau^. 
iTTiou, the abiding and sublime. 

Art never moved in change of time. 

Thou teacher of life's duty. 

Brighten, 

Enlighten, 

Cleanse from error, 

Free from terror ; 
l^ewly quicken 

Those who are with blindness sfne^en I 
Thou, Reason's Norm inviolate, 

Truth universal, uncreate: 
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Right oruuf«r to life's qaeq/ I 

To (hinJ^ers ihou art Nature's Lau), 

The prophet thou inspirit 0 ith awe, 

And gioest strength the weary, 

FilUng 

And siUling 

AU the yearning 

Of 

For res^ItfnJent 

Chrhs of the realms transcendent. 


EXHORTATION. 

0 I UI4 moments as they flee 
Jn aspect of eternUy ; 

/n acts abides the octor. 

£terAa/ Truth when understood 
Turns curse to t^« bad to good ; 

Truth thy life's great factor, 

Sowing 

Seeds, growhg, 

Neoer warring, 

Bat otlaintrig, 

To resplendent 

G^ortes of the realms iranscendenl. 

PAUL CARUS. 

La Saux, III. U S. A. 


IS BUDDHISM DEGENERATING? 

1. Herbert Spencer remarks, some where, that judgments 
about men and their actions are seldom right in their life times, 
and that when right judgments are pronounced they are of 
little use to posterity, beyond their historical value. The harm 
doue in the past is irretrievable and irreparable. The working 
of law of causation, however, goes on producing multi* 
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tu^nous causes and effects ad infinHum so as to baffle human 
effort to collate them. Every age presents new problems. 
Regrets, some times, bickerings, survive the evil deeds of the 
pest. Whom are we to accuse now? We have to deal with 
the present and not with the inevocable past. 

2. Supposing human mind evolves ideas somewhat Uke 
the following:— 

(f) ft is inconceivable that there could be "creadon" 
of anything out of nothing, that even if there was 
creation by the merest volition of a supposed 
divinity, there could not be any sensible object 
in k. Surely divinity could not have vanity, love 
of flattery or a desire to enforce obedierKe and 
aubmission on the part of his creatures or mere 
amusement as hU motives for the creation of this 
vast universe. Moreover where was the wisdom 
or benevolence in creating a perpetual and 
universal struggle for existence among his crea¬ 
tures resulting in so much misery ? Why this 
insdnct of mutual murder among all creatures? 
Why this interminable series of aimless births and 
deaths? 

(2) That austerities, self tortures, vigils, fasts are not 

only altogether useless but cause positive pain in 
the pursuit of a .wild gooee chase, in order to 
propitiate a supposed malevolent deity. 

(3) That prayers, supplications, devotions are absolute 

waste of time employable more usefully instead 
in the alleviation of human misery, or in proper 
avocations. 

(4) That all calamities are traceable to physical causes ; 

epidemics, earthguakes, famines and other 
similar oatastrophies ate not sent by any super- 
natural divinity by way of punishment or admoni¬ 
tion but are the results of causes, some of which 
are controllable, or partially remediable, while 
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SOTTK Are At present beyond human power to 
avert. 

(5) That nature keeps everything veiled. Human intel¬ 

lect tries to penetrate the veil. Nature creates 
certain desires, aspirations and passions in human 
and other arrimaie objects to make them act in 
patticular Ways, keeping its own design in pro¬ 
found secrecy. It produced in past ages innu¬ 
merable objects for purposes unknown to man 
and made them extinct or produced different 
types from the original ones. No body knows 
why. If human intellect is able to understand 
any part of its laws it is unconcerned, nor does it 
mind any inventions that human brain is able 
to make. It knows that it cannot be cheated, or 
thwarted, because obedience to its laws produces 
good results to humanity while their breach 
automatically produces evil results. Humstn 
beings some times believe they have explored 
nature, probed into it sufHciently to know some 
of its secrets, the fact however is that ignorance 
is pushed further by research, the ostensible is 
knowable, the real is not. 

(6) Utat paradises and hells are pure myths, no such 

things can exist. Rewards and punishments for 
human actions have to he sought in different 
domains. 

(7) That ideals of morality variously given in the sO' 

called revealed books cannot be accepted for all 
time, that morals are also subject to law of 
evolution like everything else, they likewise 
undergo change with time. 

(6) That the genesis of the idea of a eoul lay in an 
attempt to explain the inexplicable manifestation 
of intellectual energy having no apparent or dis* 
cemable physical basis. For brevity’s sake we 
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call tKingd by pardcuUr names, otherwise by 
reason of constant change that every object 
material or mental undergoes incessantly, there 
cannot be any identity. Dissolution caused by 
vrhat is for brevity’s sake death cannot leave 
ar)3^hmg really identifiable. Only the ejects of 
actions survive, only to form causes for other 
effects. 

(9) Tbat a day of judgment expected on some indehnite 
day is a pure fiction. The authors of the idea, 
not observing prompt and immediate justice 
administered by Providence, and being ignorant 
of the automatic working of l^arma, had no other 
theory to go upon but expect a day when justice 
will be done by the Almighty. 

3. The v/orld is wiser tO'day than it was a century ago. 
Innumerable superstitions have disappeared, not by any 
propaganda, but by accumulated experience of mankind, and 
advancement of science. The vandals, the iconoclasts, the 
authors of inquisition have all perished, dead and gone, they 
posed to be servants of Cod and acted in his name, but 
posterity discovered that their pretensions were wrong. What 
is left is devastation only to be regretted. Criticisms of their 
actions, favourable or unfavourable, adord occupation to some 
people in modem days. 

Slave traders have ceased to be permitted to indulge in 
their neparious trs.de. Bmperors and kings have become 
anachj onisms. The few left are mere figure heads. The 
world is becoming democratic in Government, tolerant in 
religion. Hberty of action and conscience Is maintained. 
Revealed books do not possess the old indisputable reverance 
and sanctity. The whole world is drawing closer and closer, 
morality is becoming the guide for action for educated people 
of the modem day. 

4. Tht age of reason has dawned and we may well hope 
most of the existing superstitions will vanish. It is hoped that 
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warring nations will find to thoir cost the havoc they have ot, 
it is feared may hereeher bring, for themselves and others. 
Them are few nations that are he'd ii> subjection by stronger 
nadons. to the subject races are conceded better rights than to 
those similarly situated in the past enjoyed. 

We know that chronic diseases take long time to cure, and 
there are always relapses during the treatment. Sorne ttmes 
the patient does not come out of the relapse if h.s viulity does 

net improve, , , 

In Indie there lived a unique pertonahty over two thouiand 
five hundred years ago who tried to cure a chrome iDnesa 
from which India of his time was iu(¥anng. The cure was for 
ihe lime beir^B affective, the whole India was united 
whole and his followers founded an Empire, the like of which 
rhe whole world has not yet seen. Its foundation was not 
on physical foice but on moral basis. Through the founder of 
that Empire enlightenment, duty, fraternity, expressed by the 
words Buddha Dharma and Sangha were carried to varioua 
paru of Asia inhabited then by barbariens or semi savages, 
Indians who had become united and had shaken off 
•upersKtious trammels, thus acquiring great strength and 
soliditys, could not long retain the good effects of the treatment 
they had undergone, and in course of time relapsed into 
superstJtion, split themselves into castes, high and low, touch¬ 
able and untouchable, resumed worship of objecU devoid of 
rendering them any help, old cuiu were revived i the result 
was that weakness set in due to the weakening effects of 
relapse of a wasting chronic ailment, They fell an easy prey to 
the foreign conqueror, the weskneas engendered by chronic 
illness at times showed signs of suicide in the joining of some 
members of Indian body politic to make common cause with 
the invader for their selfish ends, little realizing that the 
temporary advantage they gained by deserting their fellow 
countrymen will gradually disappear leaving them worse. In 
sU earnestness we Hindus are told by some of our leaders, 
that the warrior spirit in Hindus was kiUed out by what they 
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call a puaiUanimous cult of Budclhiain» and that Buddhism 
degenerated and demoraUzed the Hindu nation, \^hen an 
artizan is iiTitated. in mind for certain causes he abuses and 
q;uairels Nvith hi$ tools like a child, so is the case with those 
who do not read history, who wish to eal the cake and have 
it too. Hindus perceiving their self imposed, self inHicted 
Weakness are now bent on Sanghatan, Shuddhi, and removal of 
untouchability with a vengence. A little introspection is 
required. 

Was it Buddhism which created untouchability? Did it 
create any monopolies for Brahmins. Kshatriyas as 
heaven bom classes? 

Dd Buddhism teach Hindus obscenities, worship of 
stones and stocks, <lid it give you so many cults 
which exist among Hindus? Dd it teach you to 
have faith in Mantras or in revelation? Dd it 
create a pride of birdi in any dess of Hindus ? Dd 
it teach you to refuse to admit people of other rdi- 
gions into your fold? Did it teach you not to touch 
anything from the hands of a foreigner? Dd it 
create a pride in you to despise all humanity out¬ 
side the limits of India? Did it teach you not to 
cross the seas or even Indus? 

Did it interfere with a single useful Institution of yours 
e.g. cremation, prohibited digression of marriage, 
sanctity of marriage etc., or the Giminal or Gvil 
law prevalent at the tmie? 

Reflect for a moment what it told you. 

(o) To be humane to all creatures. 

(h) Do not believe in any revelation but be guided by 
reason. 

(c) Regard all humanity as memhers of one family of 

mankind, leave no man uncivilized wherever he is. 

(d) That moral laws are the real basis of religion and not 

superstitions, 
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( 4 ) Don’t believo m any diabolic personality who 
rec;uires tg be propitiated by offerings of animals 

(/) Univeria) love should be the guiding principle of 
humanity, 

(;) That there is no anthropomorphic divinity who is 
ready to listen to you to break bis laws for your 
individual benefit. 

(h) That the middle path is the most wholesome course 
to follow in order to attein bliss. 

5. If you do not listen to sound advice and while retain¬ 
ing wrong beliefs I wrong modes of Worship» do not remove 
the filth and rubbish» do not radically modify your institutiona. 
if you do not tackle the root causes* your efforts will not be 
fruitful. You are in spirit going back to Buddhism which you 
once adopted but imprudently, unwisely repudiated. Experi¬ 
ence vriil teach you that a unified India by embracing men 
of all other religions ia a physical impossibility unless vou 
again become bold enough to knock off false beliefs, rid your¬ 
selves of all that is objectionable and like the great superman 
Buddha come out with his noble principles which the world 
will have some day to adopt. Everything false will pve way 
when the pernicious consequences of error are realired to our 
cost. 

6. A word about fanaticism, bravery, end physical 
strength. Fanaticism observed in some races of men Is not 
a virtue any more than barbarism. It has to be removed and 
not imitated, bravery Is a mental state and depends upon the 
value one puts on one’s life. To exhibit it in defence is noble 
but to harm ethers It is unmoral and therefore to be depre¬ 
cated, Physical strength is desirable In every condition of 
life, a regulated life conduces to attain and maintain physical 
strength. Buddhism encouraged bravery in self-defence. It 
inculcated regulated life free from austerity or luxuriousneas. 
Races which resorted to fanaticism pay the penalty in the end 
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and races that tytannize over others by acts of bravery in 
otHnce have a short life, Hiatory proves these facts. 

SHEONARAtN PUNDIT. 


BUDDHA AKD ATHEISM. 

In our last Wednesday’s issue we published the ful) lestt of 
Mr. Gandhi's address diljvered on the occasion of the 2,349th 
anniversary of the Buddha's birthday on the lest fuU moon of 
Kaaone at the Buddhist V^hara in Calcutta. It will bo seen 
from that that Mr. Gandhi did not see Buddhism in its true 
light. Mr. Gandhi saw Buddhism d^rough Hindu spectacles, 
for he said. "In my opinion Buddha lived Hinduism in his 

ovm life.1 found that Buddhism is nothing but Hinduism 

reduced to practice in terms of the masses." Mr, 

Gandhi is entitled to hi$ own opinions, But we feel constrained 
lo point out that if he had studied Buddhism more deeply, he 
would have to draw some distinction between the essential 
teachings of Buddhism and Hinduism. He may And some 
similarity between the two in certain ethical aspects, such, for 
example as selflessness. But there are foundamental dJlTer* 
ences which cannot be overlooked. So when Mr. Gandhi 
said, **) make bold to say that Buddha Was not an atheist," 
he made a great mistake which canpot be reconciled untK the 
Buddha's own teachings. For no one could be a more tho' 
rough paced achiest than the Buddha. 'And If there is anything 
in Buddhism which marks It out from among the contempora' 
neus religions, it Is absolute and unmistakable denial of the 
existence of God and soul. Huroility and selflessness taught 
in Buddhism are entirely divorced from the ideas of God and 
the soul, 'Hiat the Buddha’s teachings made a complete denial 
of Cod, while layirig particular stress on self-reliance can be 
seen from hla exhortation to work out men's own salvation, it 
is therefore unhappy to translate Buddhism Irt terms of theistic 

5 
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conceptiont. Superhuman pleasures and displeasures, rewards 
and punishments, inHuencea and interferences Snd no place in 
the essential teachings of Buddhism. Jt Is therefore very much 
at variance with the easential teachings of Buddhism to say 
*'God refuses to see any person, any devotee, who goes in 
with his pride. He believes not in men rubbing their noses on 
the ground, he wants not to see the marks on the noses and 
some of you may not know thel many Muasalmens really carry 
these marks on their foreheads as they He prostrate in their 
mosques, rub their foreheads day after day so that they have 
got the Kar on their forehead about the circumference of e 
rupee, somatimes, even larger. God does not want the marks. 
He sees through and through. A man may cut his nose and 
rub it on the ground but Cod will not recognise him who will 
turn his back upon a man with a pointed nose if his heart is 
not bruised and blood does not flow freely from his heart. 
He recognises that as his own. And as the masses not know> 
ingwhat his pride is, approach him in all humility and become 
the splendid philosophers in action and we can freely follow 
them. That in my opinion is the essential teaching of 
Buddhism.*' Another passage that calls for comment is. 
*'£very essentia) characteristic of Buddhism, ! see U belrig 
.translated into action in India much more perhaps than in 
Qiina. Ceylon and Japan, which nominally professes 
Buddhism. I make bold to say that we in India translate 
Buddhism into action far more and far better than our Burmese 
friends do." We do not know on what authority Mr. Gandhi 
spoke. Nor are we in a position to speak on behalf of China, 
Ceylon and Japan. But as far as Burma it concerned we feel 
sure that Mr. Gandhi’s assumpdori U far from the truth. 
Admitting that India has the honour of being the birth place 
of the Buddha and Buddhism over two thousand hve hundred 
years ago, Burma to-day is admitted aa the happy land where 
Buddhism thrives most; What other evidence of the best 
translation of Buddhism into acdon can be desired than the 
fact that this smiling land has enJoyed peace and contentmerit 
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and prosperity and has lolerated foreign aggrandisement and 
exploitation under the direct InBuence of BuddKisin>^he virtues 
of sympathy, selflesnese and toleration and charitableness in 
actual practice ) We are not aware that Buddhiam is in as 
flourishing a state in India as in Burma, For all we know 
Burma stands second to none among the Buddhist countries 
both as regards the number of Buddhists in proportion to the 
total population and the spirit in which Buddhism Is preached 
and practised. There may be some froth on the surface as in 
all other rebgions. But it is not so thick as to be Impenetrable. 
What is more, its essential teachings are so much in accord 
with scientific truths that it may be safely claimed to be the 
religion that has stood the test of science best. We do not 
think that Buddhism practised In Burma is lacking in that 
quality or any essential quality. If Mr. Gandhi has any doubts 
about it, a few week's sojourn in some phongyi kyaungs Will 
convince him. 

Another point that arrests our attention is his dictum about 
individually piLCtising the Buddha’s teaching of mercy and pity 
without caring for help or support from others. The dictum 
in his very words as reported is"So 1 say to Or. Dharmapala : 
whet does it matter whether he can count upon the support of 
so many men or whether a lady from Honolulu contributes 
huge sums or not, Buddha has taught us in my humble opinion 
that it is not necessary for millions to associate themselves 
with one man who seeks for truth." We ate not aware of 
any passage in the Bttddhist scriptures in which the Buddha 
taught that the ignorant masses need not associate themselves 
with seeker after truth. If it was not necessary, the Buddha 
would not have allowed them to approach him not to say 
of taking the trouble to make himself perfect to preach to 
them the sublime doctrines of life and the beyond. If each 
individual is to be left to his own resources, there would be no 
occasion for Samma Sam Buddha and no Saviours to come 
into being at all. The lower strata of humanity need leading 
light, guidance and emancipation from more perfect beings, 
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That 19 the reaeon why relifioue teachers and political leaders, 
such ae Mr. Gandhi came into existence. It la well to work 
for one's o^vn food : hut diere is no denying the fact that it 
is belter to work for others good also. That is just vhat 
Mehatama Gandhi and the Ven. Dharmapala are engaged m. 
Mr. Gandhi for the poUllcal uplift of the Masses of Jndia and 
the Ven. Dharmapala for the restoration of the most sacred 
Buddhist place to Buddhists and the propagation, or rather 
the rejuvenation of Buddhism in India. As such Mr. Gandhi a 
dictum is very likely to have the effect of a vet blanket on 
the noble task to which the Ven. Dharmapala has set himself 
indefatigably for the last ^ years. It is to be hoped that 
Mr, Gandhi's wellontentioned words will not damp the 
enthusiasm of the workere end donors in the cause of the 
Mahebodhi temple. We mey mention again in conclusion 
that the Buddha was not a mcMenger of God as Mr. Gandhi 
pictured him to be. Me was a Perfect Buddha acknowledging 
ro God or superior beings, and was therefore an cut*and*ouc 
atheist, (from /Veu? Burma 0 / May 22, 1925. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FnoM 

BaBU SI0DB5WAR PRASHAD SlNKA. 

Vice-Chairman District Board, Go(fo, 

To 

The General Secretary, 

MAHA8C©HI SOCIETY. 

4A. Coltsge Square. Caicutta. 

Dated Caya the l$ih May 1925. 

Sir. 

With reference to your letter dated 23rd March 25, I have 
the honour to slate that one of rooms of the kitchen 
attached to the Buddhist Rest idouse was occupied by the 
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CKowldclai'$ family for the last 2 months. He has been 
ordere<I to vacate it at once. 

The Chowkidar hat no separate quarters, the cost of the 
construedon of which will be approximately Ra, 1,000/*, 

1 have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

You most obedtertt servant, 

(Sd.) [t.t.gOlSLE, 

for Vice-Chairman, DUtt. Board. 


STORY OF THE BUDDHA 

By Doongarsee Dharamsee Sapat. 

The Lord was bom under the shade of acme lofty sale 
trees in a pleasant grove called Lumbini, marked by an in* 
scribed pillar put up by Emperor Ashoka. His birth was differ¬ 
ent from that of ordinary men as he Was son to a great king 
and was surrounded by magniAcance. Luxury, wealth, power, 
service and Love. The Gods from heaven and people of this 
world hailed the birth of the divine master with great enthu¬ 
siasm and joy. The sages and saints knew that the Tathagatha 
had entered this world to teach, preach and practise the great 
religion of die Middle Way, The noble Eightfold Path shoWn 
by Him will undoubtedly save, protect and preserve millions 
of men and women from universal sorrow, mortiAcations 
horrors of disease, old age and death. The great grey haired 
saint Asita, the wisest of the wise, full of years, learning, 
knowledge and wisdom exclaimed, '*Oh Babe, I wor^ip 
thee, thou shalt preach the law. thou art the blossom which 
opens amongst mankind once in thousand years with wisdom’s 
scent and Love's honey." Tlie advent of the Enlightened One 
Was marked by great deeds which have servived and will 
survive great empires, and centuries of hoary traditions, 
superstitions were uprooted, ignorance was destroyed, desires 
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v/erd killed* sorrows entirely perished. Lust, anger, misery 
were all annihilated and destroyed. He has not only saved 
his Immediate disciples and followers but milliona whether 
Indians. Ceylonese. Burmese. Chinese. Tibetsms. Mongolians. 
Siamese. Japanese or all mankind. 

It must ever be borne in mind that Buddha Was a prince, 
son and heir to a great king. He had not to toil and earn his 
own bread by the worth of His hands. These hands were 
raised in blessing above the simple hearted, that healed the 
misery and sorrows of millioris. shed li^t upon the eyes of the 
ignorant. Sdll He renounced all. great kingdoms untold wealth, 
affectionate parents. Loving wife, darling son. grateful servants 
and loyal subjects in the very prime of life. He threw away 
the temptation, lusts and riches in order to show the world the 
great Eightfold Path. 

Buddha being a king’s son did not attend school, but 
teacher Viswamitm Was appointed to teach the prince letters 
literature, diplomacy, scriptures, arts, kingcraft and skilful 
use of weapons. But the Enlightened One did not require 
masters. The great knowledge, vast experience and un' 
exhaustible wisdom acquired in Kis previous births came back 
to him. He had progressed beyond ariy teacher s teaching. 
He knew much more than any man living. His knowledge 
was so perfect that no knowledge existed beyond it. But 
there was no pride in Him. because of his great knowledge, 
acquirements or princely birth. He was humble, gentle 
respectful and attentive before his teachers. He was softly 
mannered, modest, deferent and tender-hearted towards his 
elders. 

The great love which he bore not only to all mankind but 
even towards all animals small and big. was in evidence even 
before he entered into youth. In mimic contests he would allow 
the deers to pass without irguring a hair. He would often let 
go his half won race in order to giant relief to the hard 
panting horses. He graciously tended and caressed swan 
wounded by his cousin Dewadalta, Vast pity and piety filled 
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him in his very young age which made him universelly Joved 
and honoured. . 

Bom among princes and kings, he was destined to become 
a shephered oF millions oF men and animals. And he loved 
bis sheep. the same love he loved the tiny seed scarcely 

visible in the palm of one's hand and trees which shade the 
earth and singing birds that fly m the sky, and the silvery fish, 
glistening In the water, and the Lord felt for all. 

He did not seek for self^aggrandizemerit and pomp. He did 
j\ot come as a proud eonoueror but he brought justice and 
relief to the suffering humanity and preached the Righteous 
path to the people. He came to bind up the broken hearted, 
to proclaim self made liberty to all. to comfort all that mourn. 
On bis advent corruption, Ignorance, lust and pride became 
annihilated ; the blind saw, the deaf heard, the fierce and the 
terrible became humble, the thiefs. harlots and the unrighteous 
became just and righteous. 

The king Suddodhana did not like and appreciate the large 
hearted moods of the Prince. He feared that his son would 
tread the sad and lowly path, of self denial and self torture. 
His ministers advised the king to chain the Prince by marriage, 
luxurious surroundings, easy life. pomp, msgnificance, riches, 
amusements and martial games. He was married to beautiful 
princess Yasodhara. And Prince Siddhartha settled in a 
calm home of happy life and love where there was no want, 
no pain, no sorrow, no age, no rickness no death and no woe. 

Once only the prince came out and saw the wicked world 
in its very naked condition. He saw old age. faded, unlovely, 
weak, bent down, wrinkled and tottering. He saw the sick, 
quivering, writhing, gasping, screaming, moaning, panting and 
choking. He saw the dead, stark, sb^, aweful and gruesome. 
The Prince found out the mockery of joy ; hollc^vness of the 
pleasures, vastness of agonies. Frequency of suflerings, fading 
of the youth, falseness of delights and uncertainty of life. The 
Prince brooded, thought and inquired much, for the way to 
free from sorrow, pain, disgust, sickness, old age and death. 
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He SQUght renunciation. One night, in moonlight he left hie 
wife, child, father. servenU, relatione, palacee. garden, king' 
dom. richee. artd departed to aeek the way to freedom. In thoae 
days religious exercises, mortilications. bodily tormentatione 
keen Asceticiam and renunciation were the ways for attaining 
salvation. Gautama naturally adopted, practised, and follow* 
ed them with whole heartednosa. sincerity and aingleneas of 
purpose. Robed in yellow garb, he begged for his daily 
scanty mealt. slept on the hard earth joyfully suffering 
privations, hunger, thirst, cold, and other discomforts. 

In those days priests were ignorant, superstitious, proud, 
stobborn and despotic, devoted to the sacrificea, rites, rituals, 
ceremonies, fasts, dreams, omens, charms, incarnations, 
religious shows, processions and narrow sectarianism. The 
Yogis. BrahmacKaries and Sadhus were practising pure 
escetism by standing on head feet upivards. by sleeping on 
nailed beds, by fasting for days, by swinging head downwards 
in bonfirea, by walking on spiked sandals, by flogging the 
body, by dwelling with corpses and by tormenting the flesh 
until they looked haggard, wan. lean, gaunt, stiff, starved, 
self mairrted. eyeless, tongueless, senseless, crippled, deaf, self 
anguished and scourge hoping to get thereby pleasures, 
happiness and joy through beautiful womert. golden palaces, 
divine gardens, perpetual youth, intoxicating sweet wines 
snd supernatural powers of celestial heavens. Gautama was 
disenchanted, dissatisfied and disgusted with such sort of 
affairs. No Nirvana, no salvation, nor freedom could be 
obtained by these methods, 

Lord Buddha had no other desire than perfection, no 
other joy than that of conquering the evil within, no ambition 
other than freedom, no work other than finding out the Noble 
Eightfold Path. He became a homeless wanderer. He 
possessed rio house, no couch, no costly garments. 

The Master no longer alone. Fine menf simple, 
humble, poor and resigned, served, him, attended to his wants, 
swept the cell, begged food for him. carried out his orders 
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faithfully for six years for whose sake they hed forsaken 
father, family, home and plenty. Gautama tried severest 
forms of austerities by fasts, vigils and bodily sufferings and 
talked only of poverty, perfection and freedom, In the end 
these live forsook, left and deserted him. But they may be 
forgiven because of iKe honest and unhesitating alacrity where* 
with they served him. Buddha saw the futility of the practices 
which he had entered upon with the eagerness of youth and 
the energy of despair. The excessive moitihcations, excessive 
austerities were unavailing and not the way to enlightenment. 
5o the Lord abarrdoned and ceased to practise them. He left 
the place and went begging through hamlets, villages, towns, 
cities, marketplaces for ordinary food and lived upon it. 

At Uruvela under the Bodhi tree facing the east, 
crosslegged, erect and Immovable with concentrated eyes and 
with unchanging resolution sat the Greatest of the Great to 
attain the perfect, supreme and absolute wisdom. There 
arose of darkness Mara to tempt, to degrade to blind, to allure 
and to drag Into evil. Then arose his greet evil army of 
passiona, horrors, ignorance, lusts, denllarles. allurements, 
angers, dreads and prides. But the Master sat serene, calm 
and unaffected by the wiles of Mars and HU battles were 
fruitless, unavailing and ineffectual on the Lord. No tumult, 
no clamour and no storm can disturb the Undisturbable, The 
Mam and his army tried agsm and again : but were 
completely and unreservedly beaten, defeated and driven 
away by the unwavering and unflinching resolution of the 
Lord. A great, marvellous and rare victory was won. This 
was the victory of a single man but far advanced in strength, 
conseqtiences and results than all the great battles of Emperors 
and nations, put collectively together. 

Gods made offerings of garlands, flowers, perfumes 
ointments and extolled the Enlightened One with hymns. The 
Lord attained vast insight and thorou^ knowledge of this 
sphere, systems of countless worlds, measures, divisions and 
visions at first, and subsequently learnt secrets of sorrow, pain 

6 
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birch, srowdi, decay, love hatred, p)ea»ure$, pain, delusion 
aenaes, names» forma, desires, ambitions, praise, fame, lust 
pride, conquest, anger, strife and wrongs. He attained the 
Blessed perfectness, unparalleled glory, everlasting freedom, 
full omniscience, great awakening and unchangeable Bliss. 
The Master rose glorlAed, exsitad anlightaned, radiant, rejoicing 
and strong. He exclaimed to ascetic Alpaka :>~Tbere is none 
like me. I am the Perfect one, the Buddha. 1 have attained to 
peace, I have 'won Nibblna, 1 go to find the kingdom of 
ughteousnera. The Blessed One said, ’'Blessed be he who 
gets happy solitude, who hears and knows the truth, who is 
harmless towards all and Is self* restrained towards living 
things, who is free from passions and sensuous joys, who 
qulCs false illusion—”] am." Ha gets supreme Bliss. 

The Lord wandered from place to place. Emperors, 
kings, chiefs, officers, merchants, agriculturists and people of 
high social and intallactual standing as well as the common 
masses were converted by his religious discourses. He said 

"Great, truly, is the fruit, rich verily the reward of 
persevering reflection, if supported by right conduct. Great, 
truly, is the fruit, rich verily, the reward of insight. If 
supported by persevering reflection. The mind supported by 
insight, la freed from the great evils, from sensuality, from 
personality, from delusion, from ignorance." 

The Buddha never speaks with the heat of Christ. 
Mohammad and Paul. He Is never carried away with 
indignarion, heat and anger or gestures. He was always 
smiling, serene, calm and full of dignity. He never plunged in 
pureb’ humourous feelings. He said that emotion was Ignorance, 
He further said:—"Unsatisbdng are deaires. full of torment, 
full of despair and still more of misery, and yet outside of 
desire, outside of evil I knew of no felicity." 

The exalted one closely adhered to the Rules for the 
monks. Even when He was eighty years old He rose early 
m the morning, took his cloak and begging bowl and went a 
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begging. When one noticed Kim siuing upon a coucK o^ 
dried leaves in a cattle path, He was asked:— 

"Cold, Master, is the winter night, the time of frost is 
comingi rough is the ground trodden by the hoofs of the cattle, 
thin is the couch of leaves, light the monk's yellow robe, 
sharp the cutting winter wind.” With sublime uniformity the 
Buddha replied 

"It is so young man, 1 live happily of those that live 
happily in the world, 1 also am one.” 

The Lord was welcomed, revered, honoured and heard 
by everybody. His words were full of power, convictions and 
love, arising from his heart and touching the hearts of others. 
His countenance and life lighted and brought light \vhen He 
preached. He was not an inaccessible and solitary hermit 
dwelling in a cave. But He was a Prophet who dwelt among 
men like one of themselves, who was everybody's friend, the 
friend even of outcasts and the fallen. He had a gentle word 
for all) for the down cast, for the sick for the beggar. The 
faces of simple-minded folk listened up with pleasure at his 
approach and saddened at his departure. He was the 
Wanderer who never rested^the homeless wanderer, for love, 
the voluntary ensile from his own land. His true home is the 
load He travels with His disciples. His bed is in a held or 
on a bench or under the shade of a tree or under a roof of a 
loving devotee. Never had anyone shown such universal love 
as he did. Eveo'where He filled the hearts of hi$ hearers with 
hope, comfort and joy. 

He preached a religion where vain and intricate 
philosophies, sacradotal rites, fasts, austerities, and saciiJices 
were useless, and where atrocities, massacres, inquisitions 
religious strifes, and intolerance, cruelity. and blood flowing 
and shedding of the tears were unknown. This relipon is an 
immediate hope, a source of vitality, an actual, scientific 
enduring truth—The truth which is never mutilated, contami¬ 
nated, deformed, minimised distorted, spoiled but radiantly 
bright, shining and lighting everything like the sun. People 
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whose hearts are hjll of unnatural cravings, of earthJy 
ambitionsi of pasaionate desires, of lusts should turn to the 
pre&chtngs of the Lord where love» purity, meekness and 
perfection are evaiting them. 

The true followers of our Lord do not return evO for evil 
but set good where evil was. will stand for pes^. charity 
and goodwill and will war against Mara and his army of evil. 
They (the true followers) strive against strife, pacify and 
establish concord. Love of self is the root of every evil. This 
love of self ultimately ia translated Into love of riches, pride 
of possess! on I envy of those who are richly endowed and 
contempt for the poor and hurnble. The Eightfold Path 
teaches contempt of self, contempt of worldly possessions. 
universal love for all creatures. There Is no more strife 
between man and man, between caste and caste, between one 
people end another, no more condemnation, no more vitupera¬ 
tion, no more insult, swearings, scandal and obacenity. The 
Insults of the wicked will verve to promote good actions, and 
the mire spattered by those who are Impure Will cause the 
purity of the Bhikkhus to shine out more, Ihe Tathagatha has 
shown the way to conquer themselves and to submit willingly 
to suffering, insult and discomfort. Tribulations and afflictions 
are means to perfection. 

The rich, the proud, those who are self-satlshed. the 
violent, the unjust, the disturbers of peace, those who deride, 
those who do not seek perfection, those who. mete out abuse 
and persecution may not follow the great Middle Path. But 
the pure Bhikkhus follow and attain perfection. 

When Rousseau tells us that man is born good and that 
society is rtoponsible for his corruption, when the champion 
of the theory of progress declares that what is best Is the out* 
eomo of what is least good, when the evolutionist sutes that 
what is complex comes from what Is simple, and the monist 
assures us that ail diveTsitias are but so many manifestationd 
of oneness : when the disciple of Marx proclaims that economics 
endanger spirituality, and modern scientists affirm that man U 
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not. oa has always bean believed, the centre of the universe, 
but nothing more than a microscopic animal species Uving 
upon one of the innumerable spheres that are scattered 
throughout the universe, when Protestants cty out that the 
Pope is of no account and that Holy Writ alone is of importance 
and the French revolutionists shouted that the Third Estate 
is naught and yet is everything—all this is subvertion. But most 
radical and fearless is the Lord Buddha with His eternal 
newness and freshness when he sa3^ that all men are unhappy, 
even those who appear to be happy because they have not 
•known the way to perfect happiness. These are the vety 
words of the Tathagata— 

''This O Bhikkus is the Middle Path, avoiding these two 
ex&emes. it opens the eyes and bestows understanding 
which leads to peace of mlrid. to the higher wisdom, to full 
enlightenment, to Nibbana.” 

He sought rebirth that He might transform man who had 
sunk into error and sin. He found error, sin and sorrow m 
the World. Men were unhappy miserable and sorrowful 
because they had not understood the glorious (ruth. They 
had chosen the wrong path. They must retrace their steps 
from wine, women, riches, power and greed. They must 
subdue, all their animal instincts, contend against Msra and 
ac<]uire ever'enduitng happiness leaving the horrible past and 
disgusting present. 

The earliest prophets, the most ancient laW'givers. the 
shepherds of nations, the great kings, holy and wise teachers 
undertook the conquest of the animal inside. The ancient 
Law in Manava Dharnia Sastra the Pentateuch, The Ta-Hio. 
and the Avesta. In the traditions of Solon and of Numa. in the 
sentences of Hesiod and of seven sages was hrst an imperfect, 
rough and Inadequate attempt to give the Laws of not to kill, 
not to bear false witness, not to commit fornication, 

not to oppress the weak, not to create sulfering for 

the innocent. It was a medley of half measures 
and conpromises between nature and reason, between 
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custom and justice, between the rebellious brute end the 
divine, for the good of cernaj, physically powerful, sensual 
corpulent, sturdy, full blooded, devourera of raw meat, stealers 
of ilocks. lavishers of virgins, slaughterers of the innocent 
as we read in The Ramayana, Mshabharata, lIKad. ir) the 
poem of ltdubar. and in the book of the War of Jahweh, 
Humanity had reached this point whect The Lord Tathigate 
delivered his sermons. He showed (hat ancient Law became 
worn out. lifeless and formal, its smouldering Are must be 
reanimated with enthusiasm and transformed in true spirit. 
The Great master says '*My Law Is a law of grace for all." 
His Law He says, is "For perfect virtue, for lofty endeavour, 
for sublime wisdom" He adds—"A puro heait. free from the 
hindrances and from desire, by freedom from went and 
missiy. by its quietude, its purity attains perfection. 

In the Suttas The Enlightened One say^— 

"He has now got rid of Ave fetters, he hat learnt to 
recognise the dross of passion, the crip1ing«dead to desires, 
escaped from evil, in the peace*born sacred serenity of the 
First trance." 

And further after the consummation of thoughtfulness and 
recollection, the monk attains inward stillness, unity of mind, 
free from sensation and thought in the blessed serenity, born 
of self absorption.—the consecration of the Second Trance. 

Socrates sought to reform reason, and Moses the Law. 
Jesus tried his best to uplift the Jews, others have been content 
to change a ritual, a code, a system, a science, but the 
Tathigatta came to show the path to deliverance from all ill. 
He stepped unfalteringly up to the divine, the eternal, the 
mysterious, the concealed, the bemantled. He alone dauntless 
and undismayed gave the message of deliverance frorn woe, 
distress, sorrow, grief and despair. 

Four centuries before Christ, a wise man of Quna told that 
benevolence composed of respect and indulgence Is the 
cement whereby the citiaen and the state may be more closely 
held together. 
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Meet violence vath gentleness” is the suggestion of Leotz. 
the Chinese philosopher. 

The Venershle Confucius tau^t. according to His disciple, 
Tseng-Sze. righteousness of purpose, filial affection and 
general benevolence, loving of his neighbour and loving of bis 
fellow man who deserves. 

In Egypt the sacred book of dead counts the virtues to 
be placed before the tribunal of Osiris, not to starve anybody, 
not to cause tears to anyone, not to commit murder, not to be 
treacherous, to give bread to the hungry, to give water to the 
thirsty, cloths to the naked and sacrifices to the Cods. 

The great Zoroaster commanded the followers of Ahura' 
Mazdah to be merciful to their co*reKgionist$. to clothe the 
naked and feed the Hungry. 

Moses speaks in Exodus ' *He shall not oppress. Leviticus 
ordains that thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge, nor 
do evil to offenders. 

Hazrat Mohmed preaches Love, affection and friendship 
towards his co'religionists. Hillel the Babylonian Rabbi spoke 
"Do not unto others, that which thou wouldst hate were it 
done unto thee.” Philo the Alexandrian Jew talks of love 
but only in theory. Sophocles In Ajax shows us the famous 
O'dysseus mourning over the dead enemy and pities him. 

Socrates says to Crito "To none must we render 
injustice or evil for evil, no matter what injury they may have 
inflicted upon us." But Plato's pupil Aristotle is an adherent 
of worldly violence when he says, in his Ethics to Nicomochua 
—"He who suffers injury and does not retaliate is cowardly 
and slavish". But the great Roman aristocratic philosopher 
Seneca rightly say^—"The wise man does not seek vengeance, 
but forgets injury and we muat succour our enemies with the 
hands of friendship." The god Zeus protects pilgrlma and 
strangers. 


(To he continued). 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded bv the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 

Co ye. 0 Bhikkhus, and w&ndor (orth fot the gam of the 
many, for the wcifaie of the many, in compa&sion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim, O Shikkhus, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a Hfe 
of holiness, perfect and pure,"—Mohaoogga, Vmaya P/fa^. 


VoL XXXIU I AUGUST, c ^ 9 ^ t No. 8 


THE THREE REFUGES 

I've takers my refuge in Bud^a the Lord ; 

No other sueh safety and peace can afford. 

His life pure and holy my pattern shall be. 

From sin and delusion my spirit to free. 

I've taken my refuge m His Law divine ; 

The vain things of earth, now I gladly resign. 
With zeal I shall follow His Pathway of peace 
And find, like the Master, eternal release. 

I’ve taken my refuge in His Brotherhood 

To labour henceforth for the triumph of good ; 
To hasten the day when in joyous accord 

All nations give honotir to Buddha the Lord. 


A. R. Zorn, 
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THE PILGRIM 

Alone K« wend* Ki$ way, with staff in hand. 
SloW'pacing yet with sure and steadfast aim 
As If his life’s long—comprehended land 
\(0)ere still so far. yet near, and still the same. 

Bent more With years than with the earthly weight, 
Athwart hli feeble shoidders, which doth sway, 

Oft would he SQuat at noontide and await 
The rise of moon to plod hia weary way. 

Then with his mind light as a bird on wing, 

Reciting long—drawn stanzas learnt of yor^- 
Now tense with brief reflections• grave and deep, 
Now calmly conscious of the winds that sing. 

Or with the stars communing would he go, 
Dreaming of rest and sleep—eternal sleep. 

Moha-Bodhi Cotfege. Austin de Silva. 

Colombo. 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapter iv • On Princess Jasmine. 

(I) The Gtoer and ihc Non-gio9r. 

On one occasion the Exalted One was staying in 
AnSthapindiha's PleasurS'Park at the Jeta-grove, near Ssvatthi. 
Then the royal princess Jasmirie^ (SumanS) escorted by five 
hundred chariots and five hundred royal maidens came into the 
presence of the Elxalted One. Drawing near, they made obei- 
esnce to the Elxalted One and took seats at one side. So seated 
the royal princess Jasmine addressed the Exalted One thus;— 

If herein, Lord, there are two disciples who axe equally 
endowed with faith and with virtuous conduct and insight, but 
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one i$ a giver and the other is not a giiver, and they are both 
on the difissolution of body after death, reborn in the blies of 
the heaven—world ; between them who are become devas is 
there. Lord, a distinction, is there a difference > There is. 
jasmine, replied the Esalted One. 

Tliat giver, Jasmine, who has become a human excels him. 
who was not a giver in five cpAalities (namely) r— in divine life¬ 
span, in divine beauty, in divine bliss, in divine glory and in 
divine supremacy. That giver, who has become a deva excels 
him, who was not a giver, in these hve qualities. 

Tben suppose. Lord, deceasing therefrom they come into 
this existence ; when born. ^lS humans, Lord, is there a distinc¬ 
tion, is there a differerrce between them? There is, Jasmine, 
replied tbe Exalted One. 

That given. Jasmine, who has become a human excels him. 
who was not a giver, in five qualities (namely):— in human 
life-span, in human beauty, in human happiness, in human 
glory and in human supremacy. That giver. Jasmine, when 
become a human excels him, who was not a giver in these 
hve qualities. 

Then, Lord, suppose that these two leave the home and 
go forth into the homeless state ; between them who have so 
gone forth is there, Lord, a distinction, is there a difference? 
There is, Jasmine, replied the Exalted One. 

That giver. Jasmjne. who has so gone forth, excels him, 
who has rK>t been a giver, in five quallUes (namely): he being 
oft (invited to alms-giving) uses many robes and a few uninvit¬ 
ed, being oft invited he partakes of alms-food and but little 
uninvited. Being oft invited he uses bed and lodging and few 
uninvited. Being oft invited he makes use of a food store of 
medical requisites and supports for the sick and the feeUe 
and but little if uninvited. If he dwell in the company of some 
holy ones, many of their deeds of body please him, but only 
a few do not please. They do many actions by word and 
many actions by thought that please him. but only a few that 
do not please. They make many presents of offerings which 
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are pleMing and only a few that are not pleasing. That giver. 
Jaamine. who Kaa ao gone forth excole him. who wae not a 
giver, in these hve qualitlee. Then, Lord, if thoee two attain 
to Arahantehip, between them who have thus attained to 
Arahantehip is there. Lord, a diatinction, ia there a differenced 

Foraooth, Jaemine, ea betwan the emen‘‘ipatioR of the one 
and the emancipation (of the other), [ apeak of no difference. 

O Wonderful Lord, O marvelloua. Lord I Henceforth, 
Lord, it ia indeed proper to give, it ia right to do acta of merit : 
acta of merit benefit him who la become a human, and acta of 
merit benefit him who haa gone forth to the homeleaa life. 
The Exalted One aaid ihia, having ao aaid the Bleaaed 
Matter uttered certain veraea, 

^fote This prineeaa received the name Jaemine (Sumana) 
aa the reward of an aapiration after a great gift of alrna. Long 
long ago, during the life-time of the Buddha, Vipaaai. the citizena 
of a town on the one hand and the king on the other vie with 
each other to be the firat to make the olfering of elma to the 
Buddha, and HU diaciplea. Eventually the citizena in alliance 
with the generaliaeimo of the forcea prevailed over the king. 
Having thue won eupremacy the citizens tMigned the hrat day 
to the generelieaimo, The latter caused to be prepared a great 
feast and placed watchers to prevent any from offering 
alma to the Buddha and Kia diaciplea on that day. That 
morning, it so happened, a rich banker's widow weeping said 
Co her daughter, who had just returned home with her five 
hundred pisy'metes, “Now if only your father were alive to* 
day 1 would be the first to feed the Buddha.*' The daughter 
replied “Mother, think not ao, 1 shall do it. and we shall still 
be the first to offer alms-food to the Buddha and His diaciplea." 
Then. Jasmine, prepared milk-rice without water, and added 
ghee, sugar and honey, then placing it in a bowl worth a lac she 
covered it with another vessel of similar value and wrapped it 
all round with garlands of Jasmine fiowera, so aa to make the 
bowl appear like unto a bouquet of jasmine flowers. 
She started from home attended by her five-hundred com* 
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panion-girU, at the same lime as the Escalted One entered the 
village. On the way the e/hcera of the G>mmander'in-Chief 
stopped her saying: 'Halt, sbter, proceed no further please.' 
{Persona of great merit, it should be noted, always use pleasant 
words). They could no longer wilhstarid her imporluni^. ’ 
*'Why. my good uncles, do you not sdlow me to pa8s>''-^he 
Insisted. They said: 'Tlie Commander'in'Chief. 0 sister, has 
placed us here to see that rio one o^rs food or drink.' 'What, 
do you see any food or drink in my handV *No, we only see 
bouquet of flowers.’ Has your Coromandet-In-Chief then for* 
bidden the offering of flowers also>^he retorted.' 'No. sister', 
they said in reply,' then do please make way,-^so saying she 
came to the presence of the Master and offered to Him the 
bouquet of flowers. 

The Master, seing a certain ofRcer who stood hard by, 
ordered him to take charge of the bouquet of Hoovers. Then 
Jasmine bowed to the exalted One in adoration and voMred there 
and then : 'May 1 never in any existence hereafter live In fear 
and trembling, may I always be pleasing like unto this bouquet 
of Jasmine-flowers, and also for ever be known by the name of 
'Jasmine.* Having received the Master’s blessing: May you 
have peace, she bowed, walked round Him in reverential 
adoration and departed thence. 

The Exalted One proceeded to the house of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and took the seat made ready for Him. The 
Commander'in*chief brought iice*gruel and served. The 
Master covered with Ht$ hand. (He then informed the Master). 
'The Company of disciples is seated, Lord' (thinking this was 
the reason for refusal). 'There is a certain alms-food which 
we received on the way.’ the Master replied. The C in C re¬ 
moved the garlands of flowers arid saw the alms*food. A sub- 
bordinate officer then announced: 'Please, Sir. a woman 
deceived me saying It was flowers.* *nie alms of mllk-rice 
alone sufficed the Master and the whole company of the disci¬ 
ples. The C-In*C himself offered his own set of gifts. The 
Master having finished the meal uttered His blesdng and 
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departed thence. The C-m-C then questioned: 'Who is she 
th&l geve the almS'food^* He received the reply: '\t was the 

banker's daughter, Six'. He bethought to himself: It is indeed 
r^t difhcult for a husband to reach heaven, if only such a wise 
wocnarv were to live in the house/ and he then caused her to 
be made hia chief'Coneort. She added the great wealth of her 
(ather’e house to that of her husband, made gifts to the 
Tathigata all her life, amae^d great merit and deceasing there* 
from was reborn in the realm of the sensuous deuas. 
Simultaneously with her appearance a heavy shower of 
Jatmine Dowers began to pour and (tiled the whole world of 
dsuas knee-deep with Jasmines. The devas thought: 'She 
has Indeed herself brought her own name with her, 'and gave 
her the name 'Jasmine'. During ninety one aeons, wherever 
she fared about among deuos and men, she was invariably 
known as 'jasmine', and there was shower of Jasmines at her 
birth. 

Eventually she was. at this time, conceived in the womb 
of the chief'consort of the king of Kosala. Her five hundred 
girl-companions were also conceived in different families, and 
it came to pais that all of them were born into the world on 
the same day. At the same time a shower of Jasmine-Dowers 
fell covering the ground knee-deep. The king who witnessed 
this strange phenomenon bethought to himself: 'Surely, 
this is one who has stored up great merit in previous lives*, 
and appropriately named her 'Jasmine'. 'My daughter cannot 
possibly be re-bom without a proper retinue/ ha concluded 
and caused the whole country to be searched for children born 
on that day. Having heard there were five hundred infants 
born on the same day, ha caused them to be properly 
maintained at the royal expense. Thus was she attended with 
much glory owing to previous meric. 

About this time. Jasmine was severi years old. The 
Master arrived at SivaCthI on the invitation of AnSthapindlka 
after the completion of his famous monastery. Angthapindika 
once came into the presence of the king and requested him 
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to send in advance, to welcome the Master, princess Jasmine 
with her hve hundred attendants, bearing pitchers of water 
(Aa an auspicious sign) and garlands of flowers etc. 

The Master declared the Norm to Jasmine on the way, 
and she with her hve hundred companions were established 
in Sotipatthi, live hundred other girls, live hundred women and 
five hnudred men also similarly became SotSpannas. Tbus 
on the way Itself two thousand persons won to the first stage 
of the Path. 

Sometime thereafter, Princess Jasmine came to the 
presence of the Elacalted One to address her questions regarding 
subsequent event which proved Co he the sequel Co the 
following narrative 

Once upon a time, long long age, during the Ufe'time of the 
Buddha Kassapa, there lived two associate-bhlkkhus. One 
of them practised the vow known as SSraniya-Jhammo and the 
other the vow known as Bhattagg(io(iHa> One day the former 
says to the latter: 'Friend, he who gives not gains no reward, 
what one gets he should slways share with otheis. ‘ The 
latter replies : 'Friend, you know not that a gift once received 
should not be done away with, and therefore one should 
practise Bhattaggovattc. only receiving what suffices for his 
own maintenance.’ They, however, failed to convince each 
other, of their ditferent points of view. Continuing to practise 
their respective vows they died and were reborn in the realm 
of the sensuous devas. 

Then the BKikkhu who practised 5dronit/o*dhomme excelled 
the other In fine qualities. They thus fared about and 
wandered from life to life among gods and men during one 
whole Buddha period. Ultimately, about this time, they were 
both reborn at Sivatthi. The one who practised SSraniya’ 
ehamma was conceived in the womb of the queemconsort of 
the King of Kosdla and the other In the womb of an attendant 
woman. It so happened that they were born Into the world 
on the same day. On the name-giving day fixed according 
to custom, they both were bathed with due ceremony and 
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on r«jpective beds. The prince opened hit eyes 
end beheld the gr&nd royal canopy over head, the gorgeously 
arrayed rouch and the luxurious palace and at once 
recognised that he was reborn in soma royal household. He 
bethought to himself: 'Through what merit waa I thus 
rewarded?’ He at ence realised, that it was due to his 
practise of SdraniyS'dhommo in a former life. He then 
remembered his quondom associate*6hikkhu: 'Where is tny 
friend row reborn?* Se^ng that the latter lay upon a humble 
cot, and intending to reproach him now. for rejecting hie 
former advice and continuing to practise his own Vatiaggavatta 
addressed him thus: 'Friend, you did not then heed my 
word. See the condition in which you are now reborn. 
Behold my splendour. 1 lie on a noble couch under a royal 
canopy, but poor you on a humble cot covered vdth a coarse 
cloth'. But the latter hotly retorted: 'What, do you there* 
fore taka pride in it? Is not all this that is made of bamboo 
sticks and covered over with cloth (refering obviously to the 
canopy) but were eerth*element ?’ 

Tho Princess Jasmine overheard this talk and bethought 
to herself; 'There is no one near my brother' and approached 
the door where the aound of the word 'element' (dhstu) 
fell on her ear. She at once concluded: ’Now, the 
word 'element* is not to be found elsewhere (in other system 
of religion), of e certainty my brother must be certain Somane 
Jeoaputte (he., e recluse reappearing as a dcoc, now reborn 
as a human). She decided not to inform her parents of this 
incident, fearing that they might cast away the child mistaking 
it for a demon. 

So at davm after the morning repast, she approached her 
father the lung obtained penniwon and left the palace on a visit 
to the Master. 'Hie king ordered her five'hundxed chariots to 
be made ready. [Now it should be remembered that in the 
land of the Rose^apple there were only three noble ladies, 
who were provided by their parents with five hundred chariots 
each, namely the royal princess Cundi, daughter of King 
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ElmbisSra ; VisikKs, daughter of the rich hanker Dhatianjaya ; 
and this prmcees Jasmine] 

So princess Jasmine escorted hy five hundred chariots pro¬ 
ceeded to the monastery in the JeNi-wood and addressed the 
Exalted One her questions as given in the above discourse. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUDDHISM 

BY 

LOUISE GRIEVE. 

A leciure delivered at the Unwersalisi Church. (Christian) 
ct Pezsadenu, Coitjornia, (/. S. America. 

The limitation of the time makes it impossible to give you 
more than a mere outline of the life and teachings of the 
Founder of the religion >vhich has determined the history and 
destiny of Asia and may possibly, in time. eEect the Hfe and 
thought of the whole world. In fact, this religion has, to 
some extent, already had Its effect on the religions and philoso¬ 
phies of the modem as well as the ancient world of culture 
and learrxing. Creek philosophy is strongly coloured with 
Buddhistic thought as is also the philosophy which is in some 
places found in the New Testament of the Christian Bible. 

Gautama, prince Siddartha, was born in the northern part 
of India of a proud and aristocratic family of the Shakya clan. 
There is some uncertainty as to the exact date of his birth, 
but it seems to have been about six hundred twenty-four years 
before the Christian era. His father was the king or chief 
cf his clan which occupied the city of Kapilavatthu situated 
on the borders of Nepal. In those days, when a child was 
bom. wise men and soothsayers were called in to investigate 
the nativity and destiny, and to give advice as to the training 
and education of the child. In the case of the birth of this 
young prince, It was prognosticated that he would become a 
great ruler, either temporal or spiritual. He would have the 
choise of becoming a world-renowned king, or, renouncing. 
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hi» hetiUge of corthly pov/or. would attain enlightenment and 
found the Kingdom of Truth. 

The king desired fw hii eon no epiritual empire, but only 
worldly kingship and conquest, hoping to add kingdom upon 
kingdom to his own, so that the Shakyas might become the 
ruling power of then known world. He remembered the pro¬ 
phecy of the greatest of the sage*—that two paths lay 
open for the prince to tread: and that he would be 
inspired to leave the world when he should become aware 
of the suffering which la the common heritage of all that Uves. 
So he ordered that all sights of suffering should be kept from 
the prince, and surrounded him with every luxury that could 
be procured in that luxurious time* 

Briefly, Siddartha grew up a thoughtful and pensive child, 
with intellectual powers far beyond other children of his ege. 
The luxuries and pleasures with which he was eurrounded 
eeemed never to appeal to him, though he was skilled in all 
the rnanly arts, riding, archery and all ether sports and pass- 
rimes of that age. Even in tha midst of sports, pleasures and 
beauty of every description he would often fall into reverie 
and remain silent for hours, which so alarmed the king that, 
as a last resort, he decided upon marriage as a possible 
remedy ; so all youths of the neighbouring royal families were 
invited to tournament, the strongest and bravest youth to 
leceive in marriage Yashodhara, the daughter of a neighbowing 

king. , 

Prince Sddhartha overcame ell competitors and won the 
lovely Yashodhara as his bride. After several years a son was 
horn, but in the meantime the prince had learned much of the 
suffermg of the world in spite of all the precautions uken to 
keep such things from his sight, and he named his son Rahula, 
which means Tetter,' for he knew that the birth of a child 
waa another fetter, bin^g him to the world. 

Whsle the ehild was very young &ddartha determined 
that he mvat hse^ all ties and. through bis great love aud 
pl«' for all that lives, he must End a way of release from the 
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suffering to which all that Uves is doomed. U is told that he 
walked thrice around the couch of his sleeping wife and child, 
his heart breaking, but with fixed purpose to leave those he 
loved to find the Truth which would save them and all the 
world. His tortured heart cried out. but he said : 

Oh, summoning stars [ 1 come ! Oh, mournful earth I 
For thee and thine 1 lay aside my youth. 

My throne, my joys, my golden days, my ni^ts. 

My happy place—and thine arms, sweet Queen! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest ] 

Wife I child I father ] and people t ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour 
That Kght may break and all flesh learn the Law. 
Now am 1 fixed, and now 1 will depart. 

Never to come again till what 1 seek 
Be found—if fervent search and sbife avail." 

He called his charioteer end bade Kim bring his horse, 
Kantaka, that he might ride forth. A few words about ICanlaka 
might interest you who love animals. Kantaka was a great 
while stallion, die prince's favourite mount. He bore his 
master on the strangest journey and on the greatest quest that 
ever horse bore master—the quest of the Kingdom of Truth. 
So all Buddhists have a feeling of love (or Kantaka and the 
legends say that he shares with his master a Uttle of the 
founding of that Kingdom of Truth, which the young prince 
did found, efler much striving. 

With his charioteer, Channa, the prince escaped the palace 
and the city unobserved, and after some time he stopped, and 
after cutting off his hair with Kis sword, gave both to Channa. 
along with his crest jewel, his princely robes and his horse, 
bidding him give all to his father, the king, saying: 

"Cive the king all and say 
Sddartha prays forget him till he come 
Ten times a prince, with royal wisdom won 
From lonely searchings and the strife for light ; 
Where, if I conquer, lol all earth is mine— 
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Mine by chief service I—tell hlm^mine by love f 
Since there Is hope For man only jn man, 

And none hath sought for this as 1 will seek. 

Who cast away my world to save a world.” 

He had cast away all, yet. so far. it was but a dream, a 
hope, for which he had made this renunciation. For six years 
he sought and strove for that Truth, which wa all seek, and 
which is so hard to hnd. In those days men believed that 
wisdom might be gained by torturing the body : believing the 
body to be the enemy of man and an obstruction to insight. 
After becoming Buddha the prince taught the Blessed Middle 
Way. but the fact remains that there were sages who had 
won to depths of Insight far beyond anything that the West 
has yet learned, and they knew the way, by intense Inward 
contemplation, to go beyond the ordinary vraklng stale es one 
wakes up from dreams, to enter lealm upon realm of spiritual 
attainment and depth after depth of being's mystery, 

The mendicant prince, going from sage to sage, soon 
learned all their methods and practised all their austerities, 
undl at last there was no sage so renowned for the awful rigor 
and strictness of his austerities. He reached to the ultimate of 
conscious being, the uttermost of selfhood, where all condi* 
tioned existence is seen to be but a shadow ; living, breathing 
manifested existence but the wavering darkness of the ultimate 
light. He reached the highest consciousness that can be 
reached, even that Higher Self of the universe, but he turned 
back, for even there he had found no way of release from 
sulferlng : he had found the law of change even in the very 
Highest I even there a condition of becoming and of passing 
away ; there too r^gned desire and self>hood, even as one of 
the ancient sages had sung; **ln the beginning desire arose 
in THAT, which was the Germ, the origin of mind." Subtle 
and high as IT might be. IT still lay under the bondage of 
desire ; and. as the sages taught that Brahman, desiring, had 
emanated the universe in His creative thought, and when, after 
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the age of Brahma, all manUe^tatton was drawn back to the 
ultimate Being, after a vast period of time, called the night 
of Brahman, this undesttoyed desire would again spring up, 
and a new, lortuie-teeming universe would come forth. So 
on, for eternity after eternity, with never a final resting place. 

It was from this cycle of unending life, fraught always with 
pain, that he sought a way of liberation, a peace not destined 
to be lost again. Finding that in these spiritual attainments 
and austerities lay not that peace he hoped to win, he turned 
away from the asceticism of the ssges and took food for the 
proper nourishment of hU body and abandoned the path which 
he saw would not take him to the goal he sought. He had 
given up all to seek, not for himself alone, but for all that 
lives, and. though he had reached the highest state of con¬ 
sciousness, he had found no way of release from su^ering. 
Even THAT, the Ultimate, the Heart of Being is in bondage 
and subject to the law of change ■, bound, as ail else, by desire. 
Everywhere, high and low. desire reigned Icing. Even in the 
Ultimate, a selbhood, directed by desire, widened till its 
boundaries embraced even the whole of life. 

But the prirxcely ascetic did not despair. He had set out 
to find Truth and resolved never to give up that search tiU he 
had found. After all else had failed he made hU last stand. 
Sitting under the Bodhl tree or tree of Wisdom, he made the 
resolve; "Never will 1 arise from this place, though this my 
frame shall perish of starvation—not though the blood within 
these veins shall cease to fiow, till I have won Supreme 
Enlightenment." It is written that here he was tempted by the 
hosts of Mare, the evil one. and after every temptation had 
been overcome and Mara and his hosts put to flight, there 
opened to his mental vision another Path, a path, the very 
name of which had died out of men’s memories, the Path of 
selflessness, the sure way of Liberation. And so, he became 
the Buddha of the Kali Yuga age. 

Now. what is the meaning of the word "Buddha"? The 
word "Buddha" comes from the Indo-Aryan root-word Buddh, 
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to be awake, aware, and the Awakened, the lUU' 

minated or the Enlightened One, It vnll be teen that it it 
not a name and it no more properly uted at tuch than the 
title "G^ntt" it uted when tpeaklng of Jesua, the Chritt. So, 
wheri we speak of the Buddha we have reference to the Indian 
sage who founded the religioue philosophy now known at 
Buddhism, just at the Christ founded the religion called 
Christianity. A Vaiy Buddha it one who, life after life 
searches for Truth, not for himtelf alone, but for the take of 
ell suffering beings, and by his own efforts, attains Supreme 
Enlightenment, and having so attained, announcei to all the 
Way by which all may likewise attain to the Goal of Perfected 
Wisdom and Compassion. 

Those who, following the truth and discipline set forth by 
a Very Buddha, reach the goal of perfected beings and are not 
Buddhas, but Arahans, the Ekaltad or Honoured Ones. Those 
who. through ehoir great compassion, determine to become 
Buddhas, are called Bodhisattvsi. Others who have become 
enbgbtened by self elToit, not for the sake of others, are 
called Pratyeka*Buddhas, and differ from a Very Buddha in 
that they are not able so to frame *words as to move the hearts 
of all men with whom they come in contact. 

Now, what hope does Buddhism hold out to its followers^ 
Before explaining this to you it will be necesaary to give you 
an outline of the furidamentals of Buddhism. Of course, the 
hope of the Buddha was to free beings from su^ring, but in 
order to understand how this was to be done you must know 
something of the Doctrine he taught. 

The very first truth to be recognised and fully compre> 
handed is tianciency. Heraclitus said, ’'All is in a state of 
Hux.** The Buddbs said, "All is Impermertance artd Nirvana 
is the only calm." Nowhere is there a fixed state ; everywhere 
there is change, becottung, growing old, decay and dissolution. 
This means a striving, stress, unrest, pain. Universes come 
Into being through titanic strife and stress, grow old and dis¬ 
appear. Even the gods but live ; true, their lives ate im^ 
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measurably longer (ban men's, but anything that has existence 
is made up of component parts and whatever is made up of 
different elemenU must of necessity sometime fall apart. The 
principle of universal impermenance is considered in a three* 
fold aspect: 

1. The impermenance of life period. 

2. Momentary impermenance. 

3. The impermenance of the self'nature of conditioned 
things. 

Just before his death the Buddha said, "Know that what> 
ever exists arises from causes and conditions and is in every 
respect impermenant. 

The truth of this statement, so far as the phenomenal world 
is concerned, receives ample corrobcratlon from the researches 
of modem science. The Buddhist believes that the law of 
universal impermenance is irrseparably connected with the law 
of cause and effect, for nothing can exist without a cause and 
the very word 'phenomena' presupposes origination, which 
again Implies destruction, just as destruction Implies origina¬ 
tion, So. we have the formula which Buddhists always keep 
in mind- 

"AU conformations are transitory ; 

"All conformations are suffering j 

"All conformations are lacking a permanent self." 

We have seen that all conforiualions are of necessity 
transitory and nothing that exists can exist of Itself i that every¬ 
thing that exists is made up of its component parts ; that these 
parts are brought together and evolve only through strife and 
stress which is suffering ; that even a permenant self cannot 
exist, as the self is made up of characteristics and these charac¬ 
teristics are never the same for even two consecutive momenta. 
Just as the ceDa of the physical body are constantly changing 
and the man of the present mornent Is different from that of 
the past moment and will again be different in the future 
momerH, so the eelf or the soul is constantly changing, evolving, 
naturally clknbmg and impsoving, someKmes apparently falling 
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bftck, but rUins «8«in, better and \vtser for the bitter leuona 
of experience, through strife, struggle and stress, till he rises 
so high he can look upon existence as only a rnlrage. a chimera, 
and he begins to lose hold on the desire for self existence. 
He begins to understand that not only are all men brothers, 
but that all life is kiri. that each, be he man. god or amoeba, 
is of the OTie life : each on his upward climb, each striving and 
struggling through pain and sorrow, but always climbing. . 

When a man understands his kinship with all beings, he 
becomes more compassionate, more charitable and more loving 
towards all that lives : for he knows that the suffering, the sin 
and the ignorance of others is hU own, for, is he not one with 
the all? He loses selfish desires and cares only to live for the 
sake of leading others to goodness end knowledge. Ho can- 
not accept paradise or Nirvana for himself while countlesa 
creatures are crying out for help. When he, like the Buddke. 
haa given all the knowledge that can be of use in thet particular 
age. he then, and only then, becomes fully released and. ae 
Sir Edwin Arnold so beautiful b' puts it. **7be dew.drop slips 
into the shining sea". He dies the last death and is no more 
subject to phenomenal existence ; he becomes one with the 
All. Instead of limited relf*contciousneN, there is alUcoH' 
sciousness. He is not annihilated, for nothing can ever be 
annihilated, but he Is free from limitation, from ignorance, from 
suffering. The illusion of eeparation is annihilated. 

Of course, the whole structure of this philosophy rests upon 
the hypothesis of Karma end re'birth. The truth of this la 
generally accepted all over A«ia, and has been from time 
immemorial, and in aoine casea it seeroa to have been known 
among the Jews at the time of Jesus, the Christ, for we read, 
Matthew, 1^—13, snd 14-^''When Jesus came into the coasts 
of Caesarea Philipl, he aaked hi$ disciples, saying. 'Whom do 
men say that 1 the son of man am?' 

"And they said. 'Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; 
and others. Jeremias, or one of the prophets." Long before, 
Solomon had $aid, "When he prepared the heavens I was 
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there, when ho enciccled the force of the deep, when he e$ub- 
lUhed the clouds above, when he appointed the foundations of 
the earth, then i was by him, ae one brought up with him. and 
1 was daily hie delight, rejoicing always before him, rejoicing 
in the habitable parts of the earth, and my delights were with 
the sons of men." 

In Malachi we read. "Behold I will send you EUia the 
prophet before the coming of the great and dreadful day of 
the Lord." Early in the public ministry of John the Baptist 
the belief prevailed amongst his hearers that this prophecy was 
fulfiiled in him, but when directly asked. "Art thou Elias >" 
he replied, "I am not". "Art thou tiiat prophet?" and he 
ariswered "No." He seems to have had no memory of a 
former life under that name, and, though he must have been 
aware of the belief on this subject, he made no claims of past 
greatness, a practise which would be much admired by some 
of us in some of our so'called Buddhist acquaintances. 

Again. Jesus was asked. "Which did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was bom blind?"—which would lead one to 
suppose that the people of that time knew something of here* 
dity as well as of pre'existence. There are many other 
passages which could be quoted from the Bible, but this much 
is suHicient. 

Buddhism explains the origin of existence in the pheno¬ 
mena] world, not the very beginning of existence, for it » 
probable that existence always was end always will be. but 
the origin of any particular existence, and the evolution of the 
individual soul as follows : 

"In die beginning there is unconscious potentiality ; in this 
nebulosity of undefined life the formating and organising pro¬ 
pensities shape crude formless aggregates ; from ti\e materials 
thus produced originates an organism possessing awareness, 
sensibility and irritability ; from these developes self-conscious- 
ness, the unity which differentiates self from not-self, and 
makes organisms live as individual beings. With self-cons¬ 
ciousness begins ihe exploration of the six fields of experience. 
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belongins to the live eenees and the mind. The exploration 
cf the aix helds brings about contact with the external world 
ard the perception o^ the external world end the exercise of 
the senses and the mind thereon leads to the experience of 
different kinds of pleasure and pain. The experience of 
pleaeure and pstn generates in the individualised being a grasp' 
ing desire (or Its own individual satisfaction. The thirst for 
obtaining egoistic satisfaction induces a deaving to pleasure ; 
indulgence in pleasure produces the growth and continuation 
of relfhood : f el (•assertion manifests Itself in incessant changes 
or births and these incessant changes become the eources of 
sorrow, sickness, old age, death end re*birth.’' 

The ego is simply a group of elements or characterisdcs 
such as sensations* memories* emotions* and volitions more 
strongly connected with one another and less strongly con^ 
nected to the elements of other groups of the same kind* that 
is. to other individual I. 

The ego or empirical sou) is a collection of elements or 
Skendas* constantly changing and when a men dies he seeks 
rebirth in a purely mechanical way* being drawn by natural 
law to the parents and environment which are best fitted for 
the expression of his character as it was si the moment of 
death. He is not puriished for his sins nor rewarded for his 
virtues i he merely goes to the surroundings best fitted for the 
ehorscter which he has evolved by his own actions. He is not 
bound to remain in unpleasant surroundings for if he builds his 
character constructively he will naturally be drawn to better 
surroundings and among better people. Every cause must 
produce an effect and there can be no effect without a previous 
cause, so a men reaps exactly what he has sown, no more and 
no less. 

TTie builder of this house of clay is desire, technically 
called Trishna or thirst. Without the thirst for individual 
existence there could be no birth nor death. The way to avoid 
birth and death is by the full realisation of the Four Noble 
Truths. First, the truth of rcrrcw—that Is, the realisation that 
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suffering is uiiiversal. Second, tKe origin of sorrow—the 
reaJi&ation that suffering has an origin or a cause. Tltiid, the 
cesjfition of eorrcv>~the realisation that suffering admits of a 
cessation, and fourth, the Path leading to the cessation of 
sorrow—the realisation that there is a path which, if followed, 
leads to the cessation of so/row^the Noble Eightfold Path. 

The first Noble T ruth—the truth of the existence of sorrow ; 
The thoughtful man must admit that sorrow, suffering, pain, 
stress and shuggle do exist throitghout manifested existence. 
Star dust, through asons of time, struggles tUI it becomes a well 
ordered urdverse ; the universe then struggles, pushing, pull¬ 
ing. whirling its way through space, building up. tearing down, 
till old age sets in and the tearing down takes place faster than 
the building Mp and disintegration sets in. just as with the body 
of a man. As above, so below. From the tiniest form up to 
the greatest solar system, there is the building up through 
struggle and the grandual tearing down, all of which is pain. 
7 he over optimistic refuse to believe that being is sorrow, but 
the truth of a thing is not at all effected by our likes or die* 
likes, and it must be admitted that pain greatly predominates 
over pleasures ; pleasure is but a temporary condition, always 
ending in sorrow, disappointment and death. Possessions can* 
not be taken past the grave, sickness and death are inevitable ; 
the plesisutes of life are mostly illusions. 

T his dees not mean that the Buddhist Is a pessimist, but 
that he is fearless enough to face facts and if an unpleasant 
thing is a fact, no amount of molly coddling will make it other 
than a fact. The Buddhist recognises this fact of sorrow and 
strives to find a way of release, not for himself alone, but for 
all that lives. He can teach those who are sufficiently 
intelligent to learn and he can chow loving kindness towards 
those who are the children of humanity and to the loVb^er forms 
of life. 

The cause of sorrow: Sorrow is caused by seliishness. 
desire, ignorance, the clmglng to the personality and the 
separate individixality : by illusion, the love of material things 
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ftnd pleM;’re» of the %onM. the inebiUty to have‘what we wish, 
or, having it. the lost or the fear of losing it. the cleaving to 
phantasms. 

The cessation of sorrow: The and of sorrow cornea by 
the culture of the mind to see the truth in all things, to root 
out evil tendencies, to sow seeds of virtue and love, to look 
upon all with the eye of a brother, to seek, not for the illusory 
pleasures of the world, but for the good and the true, for the 
pleasure which ia experienced by helping others, by the 
acquirement of knowledge, enlightenment. 

The Path that leads to the cessation of aorrow^The Noble 
Eightfold Path; Right Doctrine or belief; Right Purpose ; 
Rig^t Speech ; Right Acta : Right Way of earning a Ijvlihoed : 
Right EJTorts : Right Thoughts; Right Meditation or Self* 
diacipiina. 

First and moat important is Right Doctrine. We cannot 
build aucceufully if our foundation ia wrong, ao we must make 
sure that we are starting with the right fundamentals, then 
build our entire edihce on that foundation ; if it ia not sure and 
true, our structure will soon be seen to be faulty, (f our 
hypothesis fails in the smallest detail there ia something wrong 
and we must proceed to build up another hypotheals. The 
Buddhist Doctrine has not yet failed to Ht all the requbements. 
Every new scientihc discovery, every new archteological find, 
eveiy piece of fcrgotten history dug up from the ruins of 
ancierit India but strengthens the Doctrine of Buddhism. 
'Diere can be no Right Doctrine where reason must be held in 
abeyance, where the intellect must give way to the emotions, 
where superstition reigns. Among primitive, uncivilised tribes 
religion is the outcome of fear or misunderstanding of the laws 
of nature, but among civilised peoples bright reason must guide 
and direct our religion as welj as all other things of life. 

Right Purpose ; To strive for knowledge for purely selBsh 
leaaons. to live a clean life merely because one knows it to be 
beneficiaJ to oneself U not right purpose. Wheri striving for 
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th« better and higher thmga the purpose should be (or the good 
o( all and the really good man cannot hnd Kappineaa m selfish 
gratification while there is suffering all about him. 

Right Speech: "Govern the Ups 

Aa they were palace*doors. the King within : 

Tranquil and (sir and courteous be all words 

Which from that presence win." 

"Lie not. but be truthful. Speak the truth with discretion, 
fearlessly and with a loving heart. Invent not evil reports not 
repeat them. Carp not, but leok for the good in your fellow* 
beings so that ye may with sincerity defend them agairrst their 
enemies. Swear not. but speak with propriety and decency. 
Waste not your time in gossip, but apeak to the purpose or 
keep silent." 

Right Actions : Avoiding evil deeds and practising charity 
in ail our ways. 

Right Living: Following a mode of obtaining our daily 
bread which inflicts no harm or hurt: engaging in a business 
which is not harmful to oneself or others, never manufacturing 
worthless or harmful articles, practising honesty and fair dealing 
towards all. 

Right Efforts: The constant endeavour to suppress our 
evil tendencies and to cultivate the thoughts, words and acts 
which lead to good, as classified in The Fourfold Strug^e 
aga'nst Sin. as follows.' The struggle to prevent sin from 
arising ; the struggle to put away sin that has arisen ; the 
struggle to produce goodness that does not yet exist, and the 
struggle to increase the goodness that exists. 

Right Thoughts: The continued observation of all we 
speak, think or do. following out in each the operation of the 
Causal Sequences, classifying each as 'good'—tending to reduce 
life's suffering ; 'Indifferent'^as free from taint of craving, 
hatted and self-delusion, and so producing no new causal 
sequence which is harmful, 'Evil'—as tainted by or^ or other 
of the evils, cravings, hatred or self'delusion, thus tending to 
set in motion causal sequences adding to the scaring of life. 
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Right Meditalion: The prt^ciiee of those hi^ methods of 
mentel culture which lead to the awakening in the higher realms 
of conscious life ; all directed to the entering and following of 
the Path and the hnal attainment of Enlightenment. 

Instead of the Ten Commandments there are the Five 
Precepts which all are enjoined to observe:—To refrain from 
taking life ; from falsehood ; from impurity: from stealing > 
from the use of drugs and intoxicants. 

The ten sins are: Love of self : false faith ; doubt: 
haired : lust: love of life j desire for heaven i self praise : 
ertor < pride. 

1 he seven kinds of Wisdom are: Energy ; thought; 
contemplation : investigation : cheerfulness : repose *; serenity. 

The Buddhe. after full Enlightenment came to him. im* 
mediately started out to teach the Doctrine which he had 
formulated as he sat under the sacred tree. He aeon had many 
disciples, mostly among people of high birth ; kings, princes 
etc., and he formed his Brotherhood, the Order of the 
Yellow Robe. 

Any male above seven years may be ordained in this Order 
as a Novice, but he must have the consent of his parents must be 
free from debt or disease and not deformed. *ln the Monastery 
the novice acts as attendant to the monks, maintains order, 
draws water for drinking and bathing purposes, sweeps out 
the Monastery before dawn, sees that the walking place is clear 
of living things. He studies from some resident Monk and 
joins the Monks at their devotions morning and evening. 
When he is twenty years of age he may become a fully ordained 
Monk or Brother of the Yellow Robe. 

(To 6e conf/nued). 
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MARA’S FIGHT WITH THE BUDDHA* 

By Dr. Bimala Ojurn Law. m.a., b.l., pH.d. 

An atlempi has bean mada hera to record a Tibetan 
version ©f the account of Mira's fight vdth the Buddha. The 
following piece of information is entirely new and it remained 
unnoticed by previous scholars who dealt with Mira, e.g., 
Windiscb, Oldenberg. Rhys Davids. 

Before the attainment of Nirvana, Buddha intended to 
destroy his antagonist, Msre. the Buddhist Satan. He addressed 
the Bhikkhus and said that he would put an end to Mara, the 
rnaster of lust. He then issued from his forehead a ray of light 
that illuminated the world. The earth quaked. Mira heard 
the foUowing message;—’’The being who is very pure, who 
has led a religious life for many ages, who is the son of 
Suddhodana and who has given up his kingdom, desires to 
favour other beings with his nectar-like teachings. Be careful, 
as he is coming to-day before the Bodhi-tree. When he will 
be free, he will help others to be free, he will rejoice and make 
others to rejoice. He will pass away from this world of afRic- 
t’on and will help others to do so. He will thoroughly destroy 
the three apayas^ to have the city filled up with Devas. If the 
self-born religion comes, it will uproot the city of devil and 
the devil will then be quite helpless, knowing not whither he 
should go.” Mara got frightened to hear die message. He 
dreamt iKirty^two different kinds of dreams, u«e., I. His place 
has been overshadowed by darkness. 2. He runs away 
thiough fear. 3- He sees that he is leaving his crown. 4. 
He sees the feathers of goose, crane, peacock etc., falling. 
5. He sees that musical Instruments, e.g., drums, conches, 
kettle drums &c., break into pieces and fall down on the 


1 (n the Pall aeeount we find four apiyas. 

* It ia a auppUcnaiu to my papar on 'MSra' tc be published in the 
Procaadinsa ef the Third Orlantai Conference held at Madras. I am 
grateful le Mr, S. Paul hr hU kiad help received while 1 wee ensesad 
ID preparing thta paper. 
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groL'nd, and »o on. He asked his retinue to be careKit and 
addressed them saying, "One who comes of the Sikya family• 
who is endowed with all the good signs and who has under* 
gone many difficulties, will subdue the members of the devil’s 
kingdom. 1 have heard from the Heaven above that the 
Buddha, the Blessed One. has obtained Nirvina. [f these 
innumerable beings drink the nectar of his religion {dhamma}, 
then 1 with my kingdom will perish for ever. Therefore you, 
all these great hosts! Muster strong and go there to conquer 
that Sramana. Oh. you four kinds of troops I Be reedy at 
once end march on. Oh, hoetel If you have love for me, 
you should not fly from the battlefield. 'Htough the world is 
full of arakeis, victory wi]/ be ours, our sorrows will come to 
an end, end we shell not be overcome by him. If this man 
becomes victorious and becomes Dhermarijl, then there would 
be no end of his lineage." Then said Mira's son, "Oh. 
father! What hast thou done I Why does your face look 
dark? Your heart seems to be beating much and you are 
shivering, so please tell me what you have seen or heard, 1 
will serve you to the best of my ability." Then Mira said, 
"1 have dreamt a dreadful dream. If 1 am to nanate it before 
this gathering, all of you will feint ar^d fell on the ground". 
Then Mira’s captain named SsrthevlKa said to Mira "If w« 
get victory over him (Buddhe) then there is little credit, but if 
the result be otherwise, our heads will be bent down in ahame. 
Would it not be better if we refrain from fighting with him," 
Mire replied the captain saying that he could not bow down 
at the feet of the Buddha and his followers, The brave should 
be known in the fight. The captain rejoined him saying that 
it would be of no use for one, however great and powerful, to 
fight with a real Kero. One proud and of gloomy nature can* 
rxot prosper. Mira turned a deaf ear to the captain's words, 
f our kinds of troops were ready by his order, With his troops, 
brave and dreadful to look at. having different faces wrapped 
up with many thousands of eerpants. carrying swords, arrows, 
bows and various other terrible implements—troops unforeseen 
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and unheard of before by gods and men—Mira atlacked the 
Blessed One. But the wise one who was powerful and quite 
unshakable like the hill Sumeru» cared nothing, saw and under¬ 
stood Msra’s threatninga and temptations which evanescent 
like clouds of heaven. He sat in deep meditation. Mira saw 
him, became terrified and turned mad. He said to his troops 
that the son of Sakya, whose shelter v»ras religion, who under¬ 
stood delusion and who had a mind as vast as the firmament 
did not turn mad when he saw his (Mira's) arrny. Those sons 
of Mira, who had faith in the Budhha sat on the right side of 
Mira and those who did not believe in the Buddha sat on the 
left side of Miia. Then Mira discussed with his troops as to 
how he could conquer the Blessed One. The captain, a son 
of Mira, said. *T like to wake up the Nlga King, I like to 
wake up the king of elephants, 1 like to wake up the king of 
animals. 1 like to wake up the king of men to*day'\ Then 
spoke the devil named Durmati. eye-sight can render 

twain hearts of beings whom it will touch, and can divide the 
essence of oldest tree in the world. No being on whom shall 
fall my sight, can survive. So if 1 fix my eyes on the Buddha, 
he will have no DOwer to breathe again. Thus there arose 
disputes amongst the devils themselves. Aherwards there spoke 
another devil who was called Saurtha-Vhav. '’Buddha is not 
ignorant. You do not know his powers : he controls die 
other side and by his merits all are defeated. Although sons 
of Mira are innumerable as the sands of the Canges, they are 
powerless to shake even a hair of his person. It Is useless to 
say that you will kill him. !t is impossible, you must not think 
of harming him but be humble and have faith in the Buddha, 
as he is the king of Trilokas. Better go back without fighting 
with him”. Thus sons of Mira who were on the left aide held 
a strong discuaion about Buddha’s power. Then another 
devil named Sena-Bhadra spoke to Mara thus, ’ If you and 
your followers bow dov^n before the Buddha with folded 
palms, then Indrah, Dharmapilas. hosts of kinnaras. 
chief of Asuras. king of birds and others will bow before 

4 
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him without any question. The Buctdha has seen your 
ftishtFul and terrible troops but he does not get h-ightened. 
Surely he will conquer you all as a hero." Then from the 
right row a son of Mira named Pramtyana said, "The sun, 
the moon, lion and the kings of the world need no help. Hie 
Eodhisatlva surely needs no help." Thus many followers of 
Mira spoke and gave their reasons to refrain Mira from 
combating the BodhJsatlva. In vain. Mira, the emblem of evil, 
heard the arguments advanced by hfs followers. He grew 
jealous of the Buddha all the more. He saw a wonderful 
miracle. He saw that his troops had gone into the mouth of 
the Buddha rendering him {M&ra) quite helpless, that he had to 
run away from the spot, that he had mustered up courage and 
had turned up again with his vast army and had attacked the 
Buddha with various sorts of weapons which were miraculously 
turned into garlands, canopies, bunches of flowers as if to 
decorate the Bodhi tree. This wonderful miracle strongly 
agitated Mira who asked the Buddha to leave the Bodhi*tree 
and to go back to his kingdom to rule over it. and told him 
that he would not bs able to attain Nirvina with such a little 
knowledge. Buddha said to Mira in a soft and sweet tone. 
"Oh, Sinner 1 you offered one sacrifice while I oflered myriads 
and myriads of sacriflces". He then explained to Mira hia 
ascrifices in detail. Then MSia said to the Buddha that he 
(the Buddha) had been defeated as he had seen only one 
offering, Buddha cited the earth, the abode of all animals, 
as hia witness. He touched the earth and addressed her 
saying. "Oh Bhurmdevi ( Be good enough to be my witness." 
The earth quaked for sometime in different ways. Then 
Bhumidevi with her myriada and myriads of retinue appeared 
before the Buddha and said, "It is true what you have said, 
oh, thou Blessed one ( 3rou are the only one upon whom all 
the devas in the world can rely." So saying, disappeared 
Bhumidevi with her retinue. Mira heard Bhumidevi'a words 
and ran away quite helpless with hia troops. He then called 
his daughters, sought their help and told them to go to the 
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Bodhi tree to tempi tke Blessed one hy aU lastful means to 
see whether the Buddha was mentally strong or degenerated. 
Mira’s daughters came to the Buddha and examined him very 
minutely. Then found him as pure as moonlight, as keautiful 
as the morning sun. as radiant as the golden caitya. They 
found him unshakable like the hill Sumeni and a deep thinker. 
They then praised the Buddha, danced before him and to 
arouse passion In him they sang charming songs which read 
as follows“The season of lust is the summer when all 
flowers blossom. You have a beautifully shaped body. Your 
fame has brought us under your influence. We are bom of 
all shapes and complexion. Beautiful as we are, we are for 
the ertjoymenc of gods and men. So turn away from the path 
of NirvSna which 1$ difHcult to obtain. Better enjoy yourself 
with us who are ever young.” Buddha did not yield to their 
temptations. He replied them in a very sweet and soft tone, 

*'Desire U the root of all sorrows. It hinders samadhi, riddhl, 
etc.” He looked at their faces and bellies and explained 
various things. Mira's daughters, especially Trishns (desire) 
Rati (passion), and Prid (atfection) disregarded Buddha's words 
and tempted him for the second time. The Buddha said. 
“Gods and men of the Trilokas worship me and my Dhsima- 
cKakra will revolve in these Trilokas. 1 will acquire dasabala 
(ten potentialities) ; rnany men. be they my disciples or not. 
will gather around me and my heart will rejoice in a place 
where there are lovers of my religion": but his words produced 
little effect, Mira’s dau^tera whose number is legion, again 
tempted Buddha in various ways ; but all their attempts were 
futile. At length they said to the Blessed one In eulogistic 
terms, “Oh Pure one 1 your person is as stainless as the lotus 
flower and radiates a dazzling light like a golden hlU i your 
face is as lovely and beautiful as the autumn moon. May your 
labour be fruitful and your purpose be fulfilled." So saying 
they went back to Mira, bowed down at his feet and addressed 
him thus. "Oh our only father! It is better that you should 
banish your wrath upon the Teacher of Devas and men who 
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looked et u« smilingly with his lotus eyes. The Blessed one 
is not s man of lust or temper. Hill Sumer j may shake, ocean 
may dry. the sun and the moon may be dislodged but the 
Blessed one who knows the sins of the Trilokas will by no 
means come under woman's power.'* Mira heard his 
daughters, grew enrsged and rebi*ked them but they asked 
him again riot to march against the Blessed Cne, Then there 
appealed eight jungle^devis (Goddesses of forest) who after 
worshipping the Buddha and praising him said to Mira "Ch 
sinner 1 Retire and restrain yourself; you are halpless like an 
elephant in the mire." Mira paid little attention to these 
words. He ordered his srmy to sttack the Buddha for the last 
time with such a vehement force as would not spare his Ufa. 
Mira's army charged the Buddha with all sorts of weapons and 
implements and with various satatiic means but all their hopes 
and attempts were frustrated. They were utterly defeated. 
Buddha said to Mira. "If the hill Sumeru shakes, if all the 
creatures die. if the countless stars fall down with the moon 
from the heaven above, then a man like myself subject to the 
Bodhirija will never change his intention." Mira became 
very much distressed when he, heard Buddha’s reply and 
disappeared. 

Then while the Buddha was being worshipped and 
honoured by Jyotipulradeva and BrshmS with Howers. etc.. 
Mira's sons who were on the right side of Mira, brought an 
umbrella and a big canopy for the Buddha, and with folded 
hands they eulogised the Buddha in these terms. "Oh. Mighty 
One I we bow to you because you have defeated us. You 
have taken a hrm seat, you do not rise up nor shake your 
person, nor do you speak. You are the only one who exerts 
for the welfare of all the beings in the Trilokas. Myriads and 
myriads of devils could not interfere yovr action, nor could 
they shake you from your place under the BodhI-tree. Your 
charities are as countless as the sands of the Ganges". Then 
Msra came to the Tathigata and told him that it was the time 
for his attainment of Nlrvina. He asked the Buddha to leave 
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tKe worW. Bv.<|dKa «aid to MSra, %real sinner I My 

bhikkhua are quite (irm in their faith ; until 1 see them mild 
and pure ; until I firmly eslahlish in the world the name of 
Buddha. Dhamma and Sansha, 1 shall not pass away.'* ^hen 
Msra heard these word>. he bent down Kls head and stood in 
a corner, sad and demure. He thought that the Talhigata had 
gone beyond h*a powei. At this time came his three daughters, 
Trisna, Rati and Priti who arked him to speak out the cavse 
of his disappointment, and who promised him to bind the 
Blested One by the force of their passion and put him under 
their power. Mira said, "The arahat who has attained perfect 
wisdom will not be overcome by passion. It grieves me much 
that he has advanced far beyond my powers." Then MSra’s 
daughters without paying any heed to his words transformed 
themselves into youthful figures like the mother of one hahy. 
appeared before the Blessed One. and exerted all their pas¬ 
sionate powers to tempt Kim. But the Blessed One took no 
notice of these temptations, but they became old women 
as the result of their evil kamma. Mara's daughters 
then came to Mira and appealed to him for regaining their 
former youth and beauty. Mira advised them to go to the 
Tathigata to beseech him to have mercy on them and to give 
them back their former youth. Mira s daughters acted up to 
th^r father’s advice. Buddha forgave them and they got back 
their former adolescence. Thus ended all lustful activities cf 
Mira’s daughters. Complete defeat attended Msra and his 
army. 


LIBERATOR Of ASIA 
BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE. 

(By T. L. VA5WAN1) 

Sind was filled 'with Buddha's Images before Isbm came, 
is not Buddhism a daughter of Hinduism ) Hindu conscioiis- 
ness has accepted Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Buddha is revered as an Avatar. And not many of you may 
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know (Sat in another name Buddha appearc m the Roman 
Catholic canlendar of Sainta. 

A life of ain^Iar beauty and aingular faacination I A 
Prince, he becomea a Bhikkhu. He renounces the palace and 
joins the Brotherhood of the Poor. Heir to a throne, he lives 
on alma. He sees what the Buddhist books call the aiena." 
^Vitneasea to imperrnanance of the world I He sees an old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man. and a monk. And there 
enters into hla heart a vision of Oukkha, the World sorrow. 
What is the way out of the World'Sorrow?—he asks. Life 
as it is lived makes him sad. Who was more sensitive to 
Suffering then Buddha) Men are at a game of cards. They 
play for money, or pleasure, or power,—for sometime. Then 
they are seized by death. Is there no way of deliverance) He 
goes upon his great quest. He leaves the city quietly at night. 
He loves Humanity and so he leaves the world. He renounces 
the pel ace to go in search of a cure for the cruelties and stupi' 
dities of life. He meditates for years in a Forest. He is 
tempted by Mara who promises him the earth’s sovereignty. 
Buddha would have none of it. Buddha would be a servant of 
Humanity. 

Bom under a tree. Buddha receives illumination, also, 
under a tree. For years has he practised Tapasya, with a 
vision in his heart of (he world’s Dukkha. Then there comes 
to hirn, under the Bodhi Tree, m deeper vision,— a vision of 
the Greet Law which conveits Dukkha into discipline and 
shows that the way out of sorrow is service and sacrifiee. 
After illumination, he says:—”Among the riations I shall go.*' 
He leaves the Forest to take the message of Wisdom to wander> 
ing humeruty. 

He does not find the task an easy one. When he goes 
out to teach, he is assailed from difierent sides. Many call him 
an 'atheist * Jealousy and hate invent false charges against 
him. He enters Benares alone and is at hrst treated with scorn. 
He dines at the house of a fallen woman, Ambapali, "fallen” 
but full of Bhakti for Buddha ; and men build on it a scandal 
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ag:ain9t him. Interested persons bribe a bad woman to say 
that he had slept with her! And in all this hght against 
calumny and hate he uses but one weapon, maibi» love for all, 
dayi for his “enemies.*’ 

His love conquers at la^. There comes a day when 
India's millions take their law of conduct from his Kps. Village 
after village is converted. Robbers and courtesans and crimi¬ 
nals are converted. Out oi love for Buddha. India as a nation 
renounces meat-eating. Singular in the world's History, this 
devotion of millions to one man. India under the influence of 
Buddha's personality becomes a bearer to the nations, of a 
Religion of Humanity. 

"Among the Nations 1 shall go,'’'^said Buddha. And his 
resolve bore rich fruitage. His message penetrated to far-off 
lands. It became the great Liberator of Asia. It became the 
hist World Religion. It inspired men and women to go East 
and West and North and South in witness of theit Master. It 
created hospitals for men and animals in many lands. It 
initiated a new renaissance in Japan. Japan owes her poetry 
and music and arts and crafts end philosophy, largely, to 
Buddha's message. It is stiU the People's faith in Japan, It 
gave a new life to China. It travelled to Syria and Central 
Asia. It influenced the Order of Essenes in Palestine and 
various orders of Monks in Egypt. It travelled to Greece and 
there influenced the Pythagorean Brotherhood. It influenced 
the philosophy of Stoics in Rome. And long before Columbus 
'discovered" America to Europe. Buddhist missionaries were 
at work in Mexico. In modem times, Buddha's message in¬ 
spired thinkers and sages like Fuerbach. Schopenhauer, Comte 
and Emerson. Buddha has. indeed, been a World-Healer. 

His mes&age he expounds In many discourses, parables, 
and Stories. Some of them have been preserved. The essence 
of his message may, 1 think, be discerned in his very First Dis¬ 
course and. again, in his Parting Words just before he passes 
into the Great Peace. At Benares is delivered his First Dis¬ 
course. In It he expoimds the doctrine of the 'Wheel of 
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Kfainw.’ are sona of your Karma. CeremonieB an<i creeds 
wU not Hve you. Right conduct is needed. The Great Law 
U wise and just and will not be bribed. Religion is Karma 
and DKarma. Again, lying on his bed between two trees and 
seeing that hb beloved disciple Ananda is weeping at the pass* 
ingof his Master. Buddha says:—"Weep not for me, Ananda I 
Hold fast to the Lamp of Dharroa." And this Lamp of 
Dharma. as the life of Buddha shows again and again. Is 
maitiee, is dtyi. is love for all. is fellowship with the poor. 
Buddha recognised no caste. Buddha recognised ihe sacred 
claims of All Humanity of all Life. Buddha taught that bod hi, 
wisdom, was open to the pcorest of the poor, the humblest of 
the humble. 

To'day alts I the poor in India aro neglected. To<day the 
great msss is in anguish. Is the Hindu jati dead am asked. 
No. But she will die if she persists In the attitude of anta¬ 
gonism or indideience to the poor and outcaste, A new birth, 
—that's what Hinduism needs. A new civilization, that's what 
the world needs, Tliese will not come except through Love, 
through Fellowship with ihe Poor. A place there is at Raj* 
garh. the beautiful Forest where Buddha meditated, (t is 
named Sonbhandar (Cold Store). And a tradition has it that 
when the Lord comes again, He will open the Sonbhandar 
and spend all the gold in the service of the Poor, and the new 
age will begin. Friends] there is in your hearts a Sonbhandar. 
Open it I And spend the store of your love in the service of 
the Poor. A new epoch will then begin. India will be born 
again, 

—The World and the New Ditpenaation. 


THE FOUNDATION OF IHA'SSA AND ITS TWO GREAT SHRINES 
By THE UTE Sarat Chandra Das. c.i.e. 

Sron Tsan Gampo was the first historical King of Tibet. 
He married a daughter of Amsu Varma, King of Nepil, After 
extending hb conquests north*eastwards up to the Great Wall, 
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Sron Taftn «ent one of his generaU to China to negoti»i» his 
marriage with the daughter of the reigning Emperor, T’ai Tsung 
of the T'ang dynasty. The latter, after ascertaining the extent 
of the dominions of the Tibetan King agreed to his proposal, 
and sent the Princess Wengch’eng to Sron Tsan Gampo in 
Tibet in great stare and pomp. The two queens at hrst fell 
out with each other over the question of precedence i but the 
King eettled their differences with great tact ar^d wisdom ; a 
task facilitated by the fact that both were ardent Buddhists, 
“^e first Buddhists, history tells us, that had entered the 
Tibetan plateau. 

Shortly after her reconciliatior\ with Wengch'eng. Khrlteun 
(Slct. Bhrikub), the Chief Queen, applied herself with whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the cause of Buddhism. With a view to 
ascertaining what site would be most suitable for the great 
Temple of the Buddha which she Intended to build, she sent 
one of her maids, with a present of one bre (about two pounds) 
of gold'dust to her former rival, whose apecial knowledge of 
the Chinese system of astrology made her an authority on the 
art of divination. Having consulted the astrological chart 
which had brought from Oiina, Wengch'eng sent the fol¬ 
lowing reply j—* 'This country of Tibet rests on a SrMmo 
(goblin) lying on her bad^. The lake of Ho-thang contains her 
blood, the two hllla that stand neat it are her bosom, and thb 
place Kyisho'shung is located on her heart. It Is necessary to 
erect a sanctuary on the lake after filling it up with earth con¬ 
veyed to the spot on goats, so as to close up the passage to hell 
which exists underneath it. Her four limbs extend toward 
Yum, Puru. Yaru and TBang-thang, There la a mandon of the 
King of Nsgas (Dragons) uridemealh the place called Ram^ 
chhe. It is also necessary to erect a sanctuary on it and on 
the four limbs of the Srinmo ,* for. before building a 
sanctuary at the central place, there must first of all be 
erected four temples in the four quarters of Tibet, that the 
Sr/nmo may not rise up to upset the country. Co and tell yout 
lady that such is the Inforraacion that Chinese astrology gives 
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respecting Tibet.’* Being informed of this, Khri'Uun. the 

Nepelese princeee, became disheartened, and suspected the 
e'ncerity of Wcngch'eng’a morivea. “How can it be possible, ' 
she said, “for me to erect a vemple after surmounting so many 
cbsteclesl How many millions ol goats will be required to 
carry earth for filling up the lake of Ho-thang, and over what a 
number of yeare the work will extend)*' She then consulted 
some of the State Ministers on the subject of building a temple 
to the Buddha, and on their advice ordered the erection of a 
temple on the plain of Nehuthang, opposite Ledong. But the 
work of building that was done during the day was demolished 
St night by some unseen hand. The princess attributed this 
failure to the agency of evil spirits and goblins, and commU' 
nicated her thoughts to tho King. The King consulted his 
tutelary deities by praying to the sendal'Weod Image of 
Avalokiteswara that was brought to him by the Indian Buddhist 
SiiakaramHti from the Island of Slmhsla. (Ceylon), In one of 
his dreams, a Deva told him that what Wangch’eng had said 
about the proper site of e temple was true. The King com* 
municaied this to Khri»tsun, and took her one morning for a 
walk to the green margin of the lake of Ko*thang. Arrived 
there he asked her to throw one of her rings towards the sky 
that he might build a temple for her at the particular spot 
where the Coda would let it fall, The queen, after praying to 
her tutelary deity, Rung her ring as directed. It fell In the 
middle of tho lake, which instantly Became miraculously 
illuminated. The King thereupon ordered his subjects to fill 
up the lake with stones. Both the King and Queen invoked 
ihe aid of the Devaa in this work throtigh their respective 
tutelary duties .'^he sandal'wood Avalokiteswara, and the 
mendicant's platter made of lapiS'lazuli which Khritsun had 
brought from NeplI. When the lake was entirely filled up, 
the King employed goals to carry earth to it from the neigh* 
bouring hills. The river Khi*cKhu also receded, thereby widen* 
ing the plain of Ho-thang, The King caused sixteen tall logs 
of popisr to be pitched in the four quarters of the lake to 
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preserve a lecord of the depth of the leke thus filled up- The 
King: then caused planks of the same liee to be laid on the 
giound in the form of a chess-board to make the soil firmer. 
On theie targe bricks were Uid. The work of filling the lake 
was completed on the 23rd anniversary of the King’s birth, 
when all classes of men expressed their joy and happiness at 
the successful termination of so great a work. This was the 
foundation of the city of Lha’esa, whi^ took place in the 
year 638 A. C. 

The erection of the grand sanctuary was then commenced. 
When the walls were raised to a height of four feet they fell 
down, the foundations having given way. This was attributed 
to the mischievous agency of evil spirits. The King again 
consulted his tutelary deity to avert the danger. Being mira¬ 
culously directed that to ensure the safety of the structure he 
should make an image of that manifestation of Avalokileawaxa 
that has eleven heads, the King invited a Nepalese artist from 
Palpa, and commanded him to construct it according to the 
rules laid down in the sacred books. The artist made a 
beautiful image of cley prepared with a rnixture of sandaUwood 
powders called Nagaa&ra and Gausisha ; a twig of the BcJhf 
tree of Vajrasana, Buddha CSya ; a fragrant grass from a 
certain island in the Indian Ocean : sands of the river 
Nairsiijani; and many sacred objects brought from the 
different sacred places of India, moistened with the milk of a 
red cow and of a white she-goat. The image made of this 
preparation of clay when completed was placed on the King’s 
throne. It is said that when the last finish was given to it 
numberless divine beings, more numerous than specks of dust 
in the sunlight, entered it. The King then re-commenced the 
erection of the building, which was completed within the course 
of twelve monthr. The temple on the site cf Ramo-chhe, which 
was also commenced at the same time by WengcK’eng, was 
finished by masons brought from China. The principal door 
of Ramo-chhe looked towards Chine, as the door of Khri-tsun’s 
temple did towards NepSl. The King aUo erected many 
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among whicK that of Khra'duk (Tha-dug) in Yarlung 
was the chief. As it had been erected by fiUing up the lake 
cf He-lhang, which was miraculously illuminated, the new 
temple was called Hpru/*sn<3n ; and as goats were employed in 
carrying earth to HU up the lake, the word Rasa {Ra, goat : 
sa : land) was added to it. Thus Khari-tsun's temple became 
known by the name of Raso't'hu^nan, The image of 
Akshobhya Buddha, brought from Nepal by KhH-tsun. was 
placed on the central spot where her ring had fallen, and the 
image of Muni, brought from China, was placed at 

RamO'chhe. SuhacQuently. during the apoatacy of Larr 
Darma. these images were removed from their respective 
temples to distant places. On the revival of Buddhism in the 
tenth century, the image of Sikya^Muni being considered the 
holiest of holies, was placed in RaiSkthuUnan. and that of 
Akshobhya placed in its stead at Rtmo>chhe, 

On account of the arrival of these two celebrated images 
from China and Nepal, and also of the divine origin of King 
5ron*TMn Garnpo and his two queens, who were believed (o 
have beeri the two manifestations of the divine mother Ary a 
Tiri. this new city was called Lha'sia, or the Place of the 
Cods. The hill of Marpori (red hill) on which King Sron-Tsan 
built his palace, became in later timea known by the name of 
Poteja. Raaa*thu].nan is variously called Kyi] Khording. 
Ch'okhang, or Labrang Chhenpo. 

—Buddhism. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CHRISTIAN AND A BUDDHIST 

C.—My dear friend, you have been placing in my hands 
CO much Buddhistic literature that 1 am sick of it. My difli* 
culty ia. I am unable to exchange hope for despair, godliness 
for godlessness, faith for reason, pleasures of life for ascelicisrn. 
spiritualism for materialism and activity for indolence. 

To me Christ is divine. He is an embodiment of love 
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while yeuT teacher is a celd intellectuality unspiritiia! and im' 
peraenal, more oF a moral teacher and a philosopher than a 
man of religion. He was no doubt a unique personality hut, 
pardon my remarking, he did not realize that his doctrine was 
difliculc to appreciate, much more difficuh to follow in practice. 
Human nature is after all human nature. We have our senti¬ 
ments, weaknesses and frailties. In fact we live in faith 
which is comforting and not in reason which ia uncertain and 
only a few are endowed with it. 

Your teacher says life is a long drawn misery with occa* 
sional interruptions of pleasure, therefore the highest bliss lies 
in ceasing to be reborn, which condition he thirdis can be 
attained by an elaborate process of good deeds. The Chris- 
tain idea, however, is nearly the oppodte. Our view is that 
life is not misery necessarily, misety undoubtedly exists, but 
pleasurable sensations far out-weigh it ; herree the tenacity for 
life, which no sane man. however in trouble, wants to end. 
We believe in immoRaKt>’ and seek an eternal life of perfect 
bliss after we die and this is obtainable by faith in Jesus. 
Soul to us is every thing, to you soul U unproved, Buddha 
insists on reason, Christ wants faith. 

It is a coincidence that morals taught by both masters are 
almost alike. According to us some thing more than moral 
life is required for salvation. 

My dear friend, you may employ all your persuasive 
powers, you would not succeed in dislodging me. 1 ask you 
to study the success of Christianity in the world. It is steadily 
replacing all other religions. It possessed a vitality which 
enabled it to aurvive the terrible shock of Islam, it has an 
inherent merit otherwise it would not have been able to capture 
the highest intellects all over the world. It has with-stood the 
inroads of science. It is no fault of Cheisdanity if some of its 
followers behave In an unchristian way. 

dear friend, Buddha has told us not to criticise 
any other religion, but only present ours and jet the seeker 
accept as much as his reason accepts. J am glad you have 
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rnftde a biiel conlrast between OiTiattAnfty and Buddhism, this 
will (.^sble me to clear &ome points. Let me assure you that 
1 Hold Jesus Christ sa the greatest and the noblest man that 
iKe Semitic world has produced. When I shall speak ol ChriS' 
dan doctrinal I shall detach the Old Testament from the New 
Testament, Indeed Wells advises Christians to do the same. 

1 remind you that among early Chrisdana there was a ditfer* 
enee of opinion In respect of Chhit prohibiting the use of 
liquor and animal food. The opinion of the majority m favour 
of the use of liquor and animal food prevailed though a negli- 
gihle number of the opposite opinion stUi survives. 1 wish the 
minority were followed by later generationi, ( would have been 
then in a position to say that both leachars ware in agreement 
in this matter. 

Both teachers recommended return of good for evil, both 
inlroduced a leign of love and compassion, but Buddha ex¬ 
tended this to all animate objects. 

1 shall now examine the contrast you have preaanted. 

What ia that ’‘hope” that you ere looking for. Do you 
expect a preferential treatment or forgiveneas of your sins on 
the Day of Judgment because of your faith in Jesus or has 
Jesus by sacrificing his life atoned for your sins? Do you 
really believe that by the crucifixion of Jesus. God's mercy 
and his justice are fulfilled or do you hope an eternal life of 
peace in some undefined region after the Day of Judgment > 
These are mere dogmas, very alluring, very fascinating but 
devoid of substance. 1 do not wiah to argue with you. your 
own rofiection and a little thought will disabuse you. 

What do you call de$pair in Buddhism ? Buddhism teaches 
you to follow the middle path, and by your deeds you attain 
whst ia called Niroana in Sanskrit and A^abbono in Pali. This 
condition may be achieved In your life*time as well as after 
death. No Mediator or Saviour is required, the goal can be 
reached by ones own efforts. AU followers of Buddhism are 
proverbially cheerful and confident. 
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Which would you prefer chat which i$ problemaHc or chat 
which ia dehnile> 

You speak of ^odh’/iess aa against godlessness. For under¬ 
standing the sense of the word godliness, a godhead is to be 
presumed. Your Trinity if you believe in it or your Unitarian 
godhead are very difhcult matters to understand. 1 have heard 
many Christiana using the expression '*Our heavenly father." 
What shall I understand from the expression? Do you mean to 
say that your God is like a father to you, that is to say, he has 
the sarne sobcitu.de, the same love, the same sentiments as 
a human father has towards hU progeny or you mean he is 
your Creator. In the former case you arrogate too much by 
over rating your position. Your "Heavenly father" has never 
responded to the positicm you give him. It is a boast on your 
part. In the latter case, you are no doubt, one of the count' 
less croatures on earth and if the theory of a creation by a 
Creator is correct you may view the Creator as your heavenly 
father and yourself as one of his insignihcant creatures m the 
same way as the smallest insect would. 

Christian notion of a God has not advanced enough, the 
sort of being they believe in would be somewhat like a mighty 
king-arbitrary, benevolent at one time and malevolent at 
another, having his likes and dislikes, having emotions and 
sentiments like a human being—in one word Anthropomorphic. 
Godliness would therefore convey the notion of man acquiring 
some of his atthbutes. "Cod created man after his own 
image" is a biblical expression. May 1 not reverse it and say 
"Man created Cod after his own image?" Modem science 
ought to expand your vision. Just picture to youraelf your 
relative poa'bon in nature, the immen^ty of which is beyond 
your capacity to comprehend, man has ceased to be believed 
as the centre of this vast universe. God is now synonymous 
with an all pervading energy wodcing on certain laws. 
Calamities on earth are no longer believed to be visitations 
from on high or bolts from the blue. Christian theologians are 
much perturbed at the rude shock modern science is giving to 
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biblical accounu and straining eveiy nerve to reconcile them 
by stretching the meanings of words. 

Buddhism tells us that man should not be pedantic, he 
should, confess in all humility his incapacity to discover the 
origios of things or to comprehend the laws of nature or form 
any dehrute idea of the universal energy that is working in 
our uruverse and possibly in other universes, suspected but not 
knovm to man. If you mean by the word godlessness a denial 
of an anthropomorphic divinity Buddhism is godless in that 
sense, but there are so many views about godhead that Buddha 
did not aftrm or deny them. His advice, in brief, is mind your 
business on earth. Make the world happier by alleviation of 
misery, and do not waste valuable time In speculating about 
things unknowable. 

You believe in immortality of soul, an eternal question. 
Many ancients believed so. many modems believe in it. Rous 
Jews. Christians and Muhammedani aspire to eternal bliis. after 
the Day of Judgment in some region some where, where their 
resuscitated ciherial bodies of good men will enjoy eternal 
peace and the sinful will be damned to perdition in tormenting 
Hells. 

You said that life on earth Is worth living, and that though 
there is misery yet happy moments fsr out*weigh the inter* 
ruptions of mirery. With regard to identity of souO I have 
tcld you there is difference of opinion among Buddhists. The 
question of immortality of sou! is too abstruse a question to 
be tackled so lightly within the short time I am devoting to 
the subject. BrieHy our goal is that by good deeds, cessation 
of rebirths may be attained. According to you. soul never 
cesses to exist, it has to bear torments in hell or enjoy bUsa 
and peace in paradise. The vivid imaginations of your pro* 
phets have created the fates of souls according to the final 
verdict of the Almighty God. 

Don't fancy all that glitters is gold. The world outwardly 
appears more happy than miserable. Ostensibly, it appears 
so. but a closer observation and wider inquiry will reveal to you 
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tKat Ufa inter'Woven witK misery. It Is a strange mystery 
that nature's concealed design creates a clinging to Hfe even 
in the most miserable mortals» in other words, Karmic Law 
would not permit life to be put an end to, because its enforce' 
ment carxnot be frustrated by impending or thwarting it. 

Oh 1 What an egregious mistake to call Buddha a cold 
intellectuality. 

Just read in hi> life, (he tribulations he subjected himself 
to, the fasting he did, the number of teaches he appealed to 
for light, and mark the sb'enuous concentration of mind under 
the Bodhi tree to 6nd out the law to alleviate human misenea. 
Why all this, because his sympathetic heart was touched by 
misery sufiered by man-kind. He spoke from heart, meta¬ 
physical discussions he avoided. Like an honest man he did 
not claim to be inspired or like a messenger of any higher 
power. In the beginning be no doubt hesitated to promulgate 
his doctrine but at length he over'came his hesitabon and gave 
to the World a docuine which is **noble iu the bagimung, noble 
in the middle and noble in the end" and the world was the 
better fox It. His sympathy for his fellow beings was unparalled 
in history, if 1 mistake not he was the first among holy men 
of the World who paid his attention to human misery, its cause, 
and its remedy and refrained to give any alluring or illusory 
hopes to any one. To call him a cold intellectuality because 
he aeked his audiences to employ reason and not be blindly 
led is, 1 should say, little short of blasphemy. 

You said you would not esxhange faith for reason. Do 
you mean to say man should follow everything a good man 
8ays> Blind faith may mislead you and may eventually harm 
you. Has not nature endowed every humen being with intellect 
and urjderstanding. Should we assume all what a good man 
tells is right? Why, he may be himself wrong or self-deluded. 
It would be an insult to your intelligence if any body tells you 
"Believe me and lock up your intellect to test or verify any¬ 
thing I say to you." Mark what Buddha said. *Dont accept 
any thing merely Buddha says so, test it by reason, if your 
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reason confirms it. accept it otherwise reject it.” The same 
thing he eaid with regard to other people's assertions. This U 
what one would call liberty of conscience. 

What do you mean by ''pleasures of life "} If you mean 
modem comforts end luxuries. 1 would say you get fed up with 
them, Experience shows that luxurious life is physically and 
morally injuiious. Buddha himself tried Asceticism but finding 
it absolutely profitless abandoned it. To the laity he gave 
the middle path to foUow namely avoidance of extremes. For 
Bhikshus. no doubt, he laid down strict rules in order to enable 
them to lead holy lives but with an option to revert to worldly 
life if they found they could not follow them. It is an error to 
think that Buddhism expects people to renounce the world ; 
on the contrary, he has formulated comprehensive rules of 
moral conduct and duties for lay men and Kouseholderi. 

Spiritualism os, Materlilism U an eternal question. The 
world has been at it for centuries past and we arc no where 
near a solution, inspite of pretensions of conversing With 
epirits and photographing them. Psychic Societies are busy in 
investigation. We have to wait long for results. With regard 
to Soul of man surviving dwath. there is difference of opinion in 
two well known schools of Buddhism in regard to its identity 
after death, I can boldly say. that spiritualism may be found 
in the Bible but in the actions Christians are more materialistic 
than the followers of other faiths. 

You have blamed Buddhism lor encouragement of indo* 
lence. They are generally taunted as "lotus eaters." No 
greater error could be conceived. Buddhists are an active 
people, only they do not indulge in orgies or plunge into 
revelries, theirs Is a sober, abstemious life. Excitements, 
sensations, fashions, frivolties are not suited to their tempera' 
menti which are tiained according to Buddha's teachings of 
sobriety, calmness, moderation and abstemiousness. Christ too 
did not teach the kind of life that modem Christians are lead* 
ing. they kept the New Testament in one hand and the Old 
Testament in the other. You understand what 1 mean. 
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C,—Many tKanks for your learned discour»e» il ha$ not 
converted nie l?ut it has certainly let me a thinking, good 
rnornmg. 

Sheo Narain. 


BUDDHISM AND OUR GfitAT NATIONAL HERO 
D£$H BANDHU DAS 

Lecture delivered at the Sri Dharmabajika Vihara on Sunday 
Jut« 21 ST BY S. C. Mookerjee, Bar*at-law. 

In the name of Lord Buddha thU Hall v^hich hae been 
specially erected by the Mahabodhi Society to enshrine hU 
sacred relic shall always welcome you all irrespective of caste, 
colour or creed. On behalf of that Society let me specially 
welcome you to-night for obtaining His benediction. His bless¬ 
ing, his lohy compassion: for you have come with lacerated 
hearts, hearts, heavy laden with poignant sorrow which you 
feel at the premature death of our Great National Hero 
Sreeman DeeK Bandhu Chitta Ranjan Das. 

The Maha Bodhi Society e^sts for rendering service to 
the Great Indian Nation which hs3 once more been bom on 
the sacied lap of Mother India. Of the birth of this Nation 
there cannot be the least doubt in the mind of any one who 
has seen the spectacle of homage, of worship, that was paid 
to the bior that held the mortal remains of our Hero on last 
Thursday the 16th instant as it was being lovingly borne high 
on the shoulders of friends and followers and admirers whose 
social rank and poaidon bom of ephemeral arrogance of wealth 
and caste had all vanished at any rate for the dme being at 
the sight of an appalling national oalamity as that four-poster 
bedstead, well covered and Wreathed in Rowers slowly and 
majesticeJIy wended its way h'om SeaJdeh to Kalighat. 

It is only a conscious and an united nation that can render 
such fulsome homage to its departed leader. Home they 
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brought their warrior dead. From the moment DeeK Bandhu's 
body arrived at Sealdah, it was apparent that it Wlongod to 
the whole nation over riding all nanow limitations of family 
tie* or that of individual Friendship and fellowship, 

Desh Bandhu was an idealist of the hrat order and his 
dreamt, his eerious thoughts, his short life's suppremeet 
endeavour and work have been all directed towards making 
India free^not from the suzerainty or overlordship of England 
but from the thraldom of the bureaucratic form of Government 
which> notwithstanding the very limited power of cutting down 
the budget which the new legislatures under the dyerchy enjoy, 
is supra me in certifying what has been negatived by the legis* 
latures. Our DesK Bandhu, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Mob Lai Nehru, Lala l^ipat Rai in fact the whole Congress 
movement have been trying their level best to move England 
in granting us such e constitutional form of Government where' 
by the Provincial Governments here may be made responsible 
to the Provincial legislatures. The Supreme Government i.e, 
the Government of India, from Delhi or Simla, supervising the 
working of the Provincial Governments, TVat was shortly the 
hght. the battle, in which Desh Bandhu was so strenuouely 
engaged which had undermined hia health and brou^t about 
his premature deeth. 

In that [Battle with the Bureaucracy for India's freedom 
Desh Bandhu had attained the highest position of generalship. 
He had become the Commanderon'chtef of the people's party, 
of the Congress party, which is but another name for the 
Swarajist party. 

To attain to that high eminence of being the Commander* 
in*Chief of his all India forces, in that battle with the bureau¬ 
cracy, required abilities of a Superman, in self-diacipUne, in 
intellectual attainments, in debates, in persuasive oratory, in 
shaping and keeping steady in onee own ideal and in culture 
and in keeping a perfect command of hia own diversified 
soldiers, lieutenants, oAcera of various degrees and qualifica¬ 
tions, campbeaiers, munition makers and the commissariat 
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suppliers. He roae to the demand made upon him by his 
country and his countrymen loved Kim and felt confident in 
his winning the cause he had espoused. He was equal to the 
occassion. He proved to he the superman which India of to¬ 
day needed and he has laid down his life in the service of his 
country believing that the cause for which he was fighting how¬ 
ever arduous that might he was a just one and Was worth 
fighting for arid dying for. 

He was a great personality. His charm of manners was 
such that it captivated even his worst enemies. Early in youth 
he had acquired for himself a name and a reputation for public 
spealdng which made people point him out as the 
Demosthenes of Bengal. 

When he joined the Bar the struggle no doubt was arduous 
hut he survived the strug^e and before the famous Bomb Case 
in which Aurobindo Chose was implicated was entrusted to 
him, he had won the reputation of being a clever cross 
examiner and a criminal lawyer of a high order. 

He had even during those struggling days evinced great 
literary powers in his mother tounge Bengalee. His first adven¬ 
ture in that line Was the journal "Nirmelya.” It was followed 
by ’'Malancha” a book of Bengalee poems which was of a 
realistic sort. It gave offence to a class of readers who think 
it wrong to touch upon sexual problems in life. He had great 
love for our Bengalee literature and In literature he admired 
most of die classical Vaishnab poets. Chandidas, Cyana Das, 
Joy Dev which he used to declare to be the unique production 
of Bengal. And in that he and I thoroughly agreed. Many a 
night at his invitation 1 have heard in his house with rapture the 
most entrancing Keertans sung by the moat famous artists of 
the day. Keertan —music which spiritualises individuals and 
crowds too is the speoal creation of Bengal in her own anvil 
of vicissitude and sorrow. Under the spell of those divine 
fCeerfons he used to tell me that he was proud of the fact of 
being bom a Bengalee and that he would not like to change 
hb nationality for anything in the world. Another Bengalee 
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Add to fight ili battU for fioedom has also died In the field 
fighting. Lot US feel this as a matter of pride, though with 
tean in our eyes at the untimely death for our well beloved 
friend and general. 

Greater lesearch into the rise of the Indian religious sects 
would reveal the truth in which I believe that when India 
accepted Lord Buddha as the last but one of the Vaishnaba 
Avatars. He was already being worshipped as a God and that 
Buddhism in India was the origin of the Bhakti School of wor* 
ship, that there were a large number of Buddhistic poets in 
Bengal belonging to that school of worship and that their writ¬ 
ings inspired those later Vaishnab poets in composing hymns 
and songs in the name of the ideally divine couple Sri Krishna 
and Sri Radhika and in depicting their divine Love episode as 
if they were ordinary mortals. 

Many modern critics aay that that phase of Bengal's cul* 
ture was evidently a decadent phase as the Vaishnab poets did 
not Hourish at a time when India Was free but at a time when 
she had already succumbed to the Islamic hordes. 

It is immaterini to ue as to which particular deal of classical 
literature appeals to one. We have to judge a man by his 
character and acts and by the measuring standard of self 
sacrifice—a standard which has been set up for all dme by 
the supreme Renunciation of Lord Buddha. 

Dash Bandhu by his acts of self-sacrifice, by laying down 
his Life in the battle field for the freedom of his countrymen 
have won for himself o seat at the feet of Lord Buddha that 
Prince of Compassion whose Religion is still followed by a 
third of the Human Race. 

Caste ridden and narrow Hinduism Desh Bandhu heartily 
disliked and his sympathies were being widened and he was 
beginning to see the innate fitness of Buddhism as being the 
proper religion for India as that would lift his beloved Indians 
up to the same level as the free Buddhistic races diat live m 
Asia. No one knew better than ovr Great leader and none 
knows it baiter than Mahatma Caridhi that in being united. 
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m out patriotism, in our national equipment and efficiency 
we must be equal to that of the Japanese who must be re* 
garded as the leading race in Asia and as such worthy of our 
esteem and admiration. 

Aa evidence of his pro*Buddhistic sympathies as regards 
Buddhism being a befitting religion for Indians to have at this 
crisis of their existence. 1 may mention that he was strongly of 
opinion that Buddha Gaya temple should be restored to the 
Buddhists. Let India but return to Lord Buddha and you may 
be sure that the whole of Asia would befriend her including o^r 
friends the Musalmans to whom Mahatma Gandhi has pro* 
pounded that cult of AhimsS. Anger, hatred and jealousy and 
blood thirstiness can only be got over by AhimsI and by that 
spirit of conciliation which our Desh Bandhu espoused in 
regard to that community by having that famous Pact. Other* 
wise how was internal Peace possible between these two Great 
Indian Communities? 

Last year in Bombay and this year on 7th May, he and 
Mahatma Gandhi with the ladies of his house'hold attended 
Lord Buddha's Birthday and Parinirvana celebrations in this 
haU. 

Shall 1 conclude this tribute to the memory of our Great 
N'alicnal Hero by repeating the familiar phrase "May His 
sotkl rest In Peace." To me it is a meaningless jargon. No 
gentlemen, I do not wish that to happen to the fighting spirit 
of our general who to my mind has only fallen asleep tem¬ 
porarily on the way aide. He would wake up and rejoin bis 
army and lead it to victory. 

I sincerely wish him to be reborn amongst us and to com* 
plete the work which he had left unfinished. 

1 believe in the Law of Reincarnation and to-night my 
prayer Vrith yoxir approval and consent is that in the Spirit 
World where our beloved Leader Is now on a Sojourn, may 
he gather strength and repose at the feet of Lord Buddha the 
greatest World Teacher whose compassion is boundless as 
has been his sacrifice for the uplift of humanity and may the 
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spirit of our lamented le»der Desk Bandhu Dft» reborn 
amons«t us as a rejuvfnated Bodhisatva to complete the work 
of our national freedom \«4iich he had so sireriuously undertaken 
end which owirig lo the intervenHon of sudden and premaVure 
death he had to leave unfinished. 

May this our solemn prayer and wish be a source of 
cUength and comfort to his distressed widow and children ns 
well as to the great army of hia friends, followers throughout 
the length and breadth of this land. 


STORY OF THE BUDDHA 

By Dooncaa^ee Dhaaamsle Sapat. 

(Continued from p. 399 of Iho lc»t issue,} 

Thus ancient world knew not the true love though they 
knew ejection for friend, justice for their ceunrrytneni hospita* 
Uty for the stranger, forgiveness for an offence, pity for the 
afBicted. But Jesus of Nazareth rises more upwards and goes 
higher vhsn He tays: '*But I say unto you. Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them chat 
hate you. and piay for them that dcspitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ya may be the children of your father 
which is in heavan: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
on the good and sendeth rein on the just and on the unjust. 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye> 
Do not even the Publicans the same? Bo ye therefore perfect 
as yovr Father which is in heaven is porfset." 

These sentences are straightforward, simple and un* 
adorned, but their application is limited towards human beings 
only, there is no Love there which is universal. liberal and 
given equally fowerds not only men but animals, birds and 
insects etc. It is said in the CuUa-Vagga (v. 6). 

. Creatures without feet have my love 
And likewise those that have iVo feet 
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And chose that have four feet I love 
And those, too that have many feet 
Let creatures all. all things that live 
All beinga of whatever kind 
See nothing that will bode them HI. 

May naught of evil come to them. 

The Lord tended the wounded swan and had univeraal 
love which made himself known as the compamonate One 
with boundless charity. It is proclaimed ’’Love brings virtue 
and virtue brings NibbSna-’* 

Hinduism and Zoroastrianism are very conservative reli' 
gions. full of rituals, rites and sacrifices. Christianity and Moho* 
medanism are both revealed religions whose belief and faith 
play an important and prominent part. Jainism ie a religion of 
mortifications and fasts. But in Buddhism faith is purely the 
product of knowledge, it is certainly pure and simple. Mental 
gymnastics have no place In it. In the Buddha's system that 
only has a place which falls into line with the iron law of cause 
and effect. Uke other religions the aim of Buddhism is not 
heaven or union vnth a deity, it Is simply freedom from pain 
and soiTow. Thus everything ie carried on with refreshing 
Straightforwardness. Alone among world-religions it stands in 
no contradiction to science and the development of science. 
It readily harmenises with the irrefutable facta of science, as 
being only so many supports of its own doctrinal structure. 

Christ is a noble figure, but sometimes He falls from his 
high pedestal when in an angry mood. He threatens the 
Pharisees. Scribes and other unbelievers In the father and 
heaven with everlasting punishments and again he Bogs and 
turns out shop-keepers in the Temple at Jerusalem. The great 
Mohomed of Arabia is fighting great battles—crushing His 
enemies, conquering cities and ordering killing of the un¬ 
believers. The great Chinese philosopher Confucius talks 
only of morality, and duty towards parents and state. Himself 
a rare aUtesman the High souled Zoroaster is preaching for 
the good of His followers only but has not an universal love 
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and charity. In Hinduism there is no central beeutiKil 
head and none represents such a beauliM» exalted and insttuC' 
tive life as that of Goutama Buddha. The Buddha had faught a 
great battle hut it was with die Mara only. He had destroyed 
atsoi but they were his desires and passions. He had conquered 
also, but what he conquered was evil. He had acquired a 
great kingdom, but it was the kingdom of righteousness. Hail 
that hgura sitting crosslegged and erect with concentrated 
mind : and peace, serenity, calmness, compassion, resignation 
and charity gloriously beaming from His august face which is 
beai'tiful to look at. Follow and worship him. 

Empires like Bebylon, Rome. Carthage. Macidonia have 
risen ard fsllan. Nations like Romans, Creeks, Peraiana. 
Carthaginians. Turks, Chinese have ascended high and come 
down. Emperors like Alexander, Caesar. Chsngiakhan, Timur, 
Napoleon had for a short time hlled the world with their 
power and victory. But they and their victories have sunk 
into insignifioanca. Their palaces, gardans, art treasures and 
all other things are gone, But the sacred words and sermons 
of the divine Tathagata well poured and moulded in the 
hearts of tens and hundreds of thousand people will ever 
lemaiti aa a living force for ever. 


BOOK REVIEW 

The Book op ihe Numerical Sayings (Angutcara Nlkiya) 
Part II (for the first time translated from the PsU) by A. D- 
Jayasundeie and edited by F. L. Woodward M.A.. (the well* 
known translator of many Buddhistic books) Printed for the 
ai'thor at the Vasanta Frees, Adyar, Madras. Price cloth and 
gold Rs. 7/6/' board Rs. 6/*. 
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*'Aiiguttara Nikaya'* in Pali ia one of the important books 
the 5utta Pitaka. It contains discourses of Lord Buddha on 
various topics connected with the upbuilding of human 
character and conduct by the contnsl of the mtnd. Not only 
that but how by constant ej^rt and practise the naturally sor¬ 
did, selhsh, petty and worldy mind of man can rise to supreme 
heights and be wholly sJtruistic, has been fully made clear by 
rich illlustrations from the recorded sayings of Lord Buddha. 
The lotus plant which originates in mud ar>d hlth and water 
shoots above its original low surroundings and flowers out 
scattering its bloom far and near transcending the stock and 
stem which hold it. Tliat should be the mind of man when 
perfected notwithstanding the lowly birth conditions of man 
himaelf. ft further throws a flood of li^t as to the Lord's 
rninistiations, how he struggled to explain to all and sundry 
who came in contact with him. from his immediate disciples 
dovm to the lowly fallen women, the truths of His com¬ 
passionate religion in a lucid and practical way making his 
explanations arid illustradona comprehensive to the meanest 
intellect a divine sweetness, persuasiveness, confidence and 
faith in his teachings running through them all. 

Unfortunately Qlke Sanskrit. Creek and Latin) is a 
classic and not easily to be ac^ired hy the lay public which 
is eager to know everything easily. 

■For the English knowing public the present volume of 
translation into English of such a famous Buddhist text as 
Anguttaia-Niklya by Mr. A. D. Jayasundere should be 
particularly welcome. It should be welcomed by these non- 
Buddhists who are anxious to know what Buddhism is and it 
should be welcomed by Buddhists as a book for constant 
reference for their spiritual growth and solace in their worries 
and troubles. In their libraries it should have a place side by 
side with ''the Light of Asia” and Dhammapada. 

Mr. Jayasundere the translator and the editor Mr. Wood¬ 
ward have our heartiest congratulations for their devoted \vork 
by which a long felt want has been removed. 
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The pnnling, binding and the general gel up of the book 
are all I bat can be poaaibly deceived and in this maRer the 
Vaeanta Presa, Adyar. Madraa ii justly deserving praise. 

S. C M. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Fo«JN£)E£> BY THE ANAOARIKA H. DHABMAPALA 

*'Co ye. O Bhikkhu$. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compaasion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclaim. O Bhikkhua, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life 
of holineee. perfect and pure.”— Mahaoagga. Vinaya Pitakfl- 
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Mrs. MARY EUZABETH FOSTER'S BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 

On Monday the 2}si day of Seplamh^, i925 
To BE FITl'lNCLY OBSERVED AT SaRNATW, (BeNARES) 

Buddha-Gaya. and AT Dharmarahka Vihara, 
College Square, Calcutta. 

According to the following Programme 
AT 7 a.M. —The Resident Bhikkhus and the L^cal 
Buddhists and Admirers of Lord Buddha and 
supporters of the cause of the Buddhist 
revivaJ in the world will foregather at the 
shrine and after the usual morning service 
candles will be lighted at the foot of the 
Buddha-Moorties where flowers will also be 
laid in the name of Mrs. Mary Foster and 
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tK«n Special Pujas will be held for Ker 
long life and happiness and at the Vihara 
Hall her portrait will be garlanded and a 
wire of congratulations sent to our grand 
old benefactress on tbe completion of her 
dlst birth day. 

AT 6 ?M ,—A Special Public Meeting at the Vihara Hall 
will be held where after the usual evening 
service there will be the reading of sacred 
texts and sermon delivered and well 
appointed speeches made recounting the 
life’s work and saintly character of our bene> 
factress and thereafter a large number of 
children will be fed with sweet>meats. At 
the above public celebrations we cordially 
invite the presence of all lovers of Buddhism 
specially parents with children. 


In our frontispiece oopeart the portro<t of Mrs. Mary Fo9tar 
our grand old Benefactress who will bo completing her 61st 
birthday on the 2let day of September. 1925. It it a matter of 
heartfelt rejoicing to all of ua who believe in the aacred cause 
of Buddhism and take interest in its revival in India and Ceylon 
that she ia still with us on the Earth plane. 

She is a descendant of the ancient Royal house of 
Honolulu before it wes swallowed up by the United States 
of America. Honolulu as our readers are aware it an 
island on the bosom of the Pacific where all steamers halt, 
going from Japan to America. 

The circumstances that had enabled the Anagariica 
Dhsrmapala to find the means for establishing this splendid 
Vihara and Avasa in College Square in Calcutta and the 
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Foecer Robinson Memorial Free Hospital in Colombo were 
both unique and romantic. 

The Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon was founded in the 
eightees and a wave of Buddhistic rennaissance sprang up 
amongst the people of that country and In India through the 
good cfftc9 of Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott almost 
simultaneously. 

At the World’s Fair of Chicago in the early ninetees the 
Parliament of Reli^ona was a special feature. There. Bud¬ 
dhism was represented by the Anagarika Dharmapala. While 
there he met the noble lady from Honolulu in the person of 
Mis. Elizabeth Foster. The result was the foundation of a 
lifelong friendship between them. The lady after listening to 
the exposition of the Buddha-Dhatma from the Anagarika 
became a zealous Buddhist and her wealth came freely to him 
in princely sums for the propagation of Buddhism In disrant 
lands and for carrying out profects for the common good of 
the counby. 

77ie eum donated by this lady for the Free Hospital in 
Colombo was originally Rs. 60.000 and on a recent occasion 
another sum of Rs, 16,071 was given for a permanent 
endowment of three beds in the Hospital to perpetu:.te the 
memory of Mr. Mark Robinson, Ch*. Lakenby arxd Mrs. 
Mekhala Foste*'. Tire Anagarika who owns these premises 
donated a portion of the house and the necessary ground ; and 
the project of a free Hospital and Desperjssry for the good of 
the poor and needy became an established fact and his mother 
Mallika Hewavitarne Lamaeteni opened the Hospital on the 
22nd November 1914. 

Engraved on the large ston: tablet as you enter the outer 
Verandah of the Vihara you will hnd the amount she has 
donated for the building of the Vihara and the Avasa (at the 
East of the Vihara) containing the splendid Library and the 
ofHces of the Maha Bodhl Society as well as living rooms for 
Bhikkhus and of the Anagarika himself. 

It is only fit and proper that the Maha Bodhi Society 
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\f ignorance and folly 

Our pat Way >vou]d obscure. 

With Truth's bright torch to guide us 
Our way will be secure. 

And we shall see all error 
And all illusion cease. 

And on the eerth descending 
The Buddha’s perfect peace, 

Dorothy Hunt. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The death of DeshbandhuC. R, Das is a national calamity. 
The secret of his popularity was the spirit that he had shown 
since he made the great aacrifice. It waa that that endeared 
him to the nation. And yet how few are there who are 
prepared to sacrifice their comfoila and their sensual pleasures. 
The Lord Buddha ia worshipped by countless millions because 
He was the embodiment of the spirit of renunciation. Millions 
of kalpM ago as the Brahman Sumedha he sacrificed all his 
wealth and took up the holy life, and when he met the Buddha 
Dipamkara He made the vow to become a Buddha and save 
the world, and from that day until He became Buddha life 
after life He practised the ten piramltas. Renunciation is the 
basis of all good deeds, good word# and good thoughts, 
Sabbepi kuaala dhammS nekbhamma dhstu (On the basis of 
renunciation aU that you do is full of good merit). This is the 
doctrine that our Lord taught for 45 years to the people of 
India, and It ia the living force which keeps up Buddhism in 
Buddhist lands and when India again takes up this dhamma 
then wiil come the dawn of a new day of blessedness. Mr. 
C. R. Das followed the example of renunciabon as was shown 
by Mahatma Gandhi. No other Teacher except the Lord 
Buddha proclaimed the gospel with such emphasis as he had 
dona. Jesus, six centuries later, followed the example of self- 
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sacrifice not in its fullness, for Jesus in many places showed 
that he was full of anger. Perfect selflessness was not visible 
in his career, because he wished to be worshipped, and those 
that did not worship him was to be condemned to eternal 
perdition. Jesus is not the perfect example of renunciation. 
Cod, they say, gave hU only Son to save the world, but the 
hell fire still continues to burn, thereby showing that Jesus did 
not come to save the world, but only the Jews, for did not 
Jesus order hi$ disciples to go first to the lost sheep of Israel, 
and not to go to the Gentiles. But for Paul Christianity would 
have been confined only to the Jews. The educated intelli¬ 
gentsia of India have Forgotten the supreme Teacher who taught 
I he perfect doctrine of selflessness and they are satisfied with 
the crumbs that fall From the table of the Christian padres. 
Islam and Christianity are twin brothers, branches of the same 
semicic tree, and from Arabia went forth the gospel of destruC' 
t^on. Later on it is true that Baghdad Kaliphas helped the 
spread of knowledge and Ibn Batuta tells us that Indian philo¬ 
sophers from Sindh were invited to the Baghdad Court to 
translate Indian philosophical works. Until that time the 
Moslem power was against all philosophy and science. 

• • • • 

How is it possible to commemorate the memory of Desh* 
bandhu Das? He gave life to the youngmen of India. He 
was a hero and he suffered because of his sublime views which 
the selfish bureaucratic government did not appreciate. The 
best memorial that could be raised in the name of Deshbandhu 
is to establish a training college in some quiet place far from 
the bustle of the crowd, to have youngmen of good families 
taught the doctrine of renunciation and to have them sent into 
the villages to preach the doctrine of hope and joy that could 
be got From the life of self-sacrifice. The people will listen to 
the gospel with joy. In the villages people suffer from want 
of education, and these men can become teachers to give the 
impulse to the people to raise an educational fund for the 
establishment of schools for boys and girls. The European 
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people spend millions for cKe educ&tion of tKeir children. They 
ere teught free from the sixth Co the ninth year at the experts 
of the lUle. If the Indian bureaucratic government will not 
spend for the welfare of the children of India it is the duty of 
the people to see that they are net going to neglect their 
children's education. The wedding ceremony in each family 
cost a good deal. It is better to curtail the expenses of (he 
wedding feast and contribute that money for the educational 
fund. That is better than wasting money on a day's ^omoshe, 
it is more economical to educate a child than to keep him in 
ignorance. It is the greatest good that can be done for the 
progress of the country. Ignorance is the root cause of all 
misery said our Lord Buddha. Remove Ignorance and Light 
will come to make the individual happy. 

a • a a 

Six hundred years ago the people of the little mountainous 
country of Switzerland got their independence, and to*day how 
progressive are the people. To*day the people commemorate 
(he day of Independence with great rejoicings, and how glad 
they are that their ancestors fought to obtain the Independence 
which they hsd cherished more than their life. 71)irty*four 
men pledged their lives to work for the good of the land. Tliat 
in what India needs. A thousand young men should go to the 
villages and preach the gospel of Liberty and non«violence. 
By the time the people are ready to carry out the lessons which 
they had learnt, the British people in England will come to 
realize how mean it is to keep a nation down, eapecially the 
British who dally sing Britons shall not be slaves. Where is the 
nobility if they keep others in a state of perpetual slavery. The 
greatness of a man consist in giving not In robbing. The British 
people arc themselves making progress in the ethics of Human* 
ity, and it is hoped that before ten years pass the British people 
will see that It is better to keep the millions of India In peace 
and comfort than to keep them like sheep. Another sugges* 
tion we wish to make in this connection and that is that the 
British people should be told that the Indian people are not 
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going to remain slaves for ever. PteacKers of good character 
should go to England to tell the gospel of Deshbandhu to the 
masses, not only to the oflicjals of the India office. Let the 
people hear this gospel and ri\en will come the day of liberty 
for India. 

• • • • 

The latest news from the Anagarika is that he is m a 
sanitorium somewhere near Lucerne, and is being treated by 
the eminent specialists there. He is advised to remain six 
weeks and after that he intends going to London to work in 
the interest of the Buddha Dhamma. The London Buddhist 
Society whose Secretary is Mr. Payne expects to have a few 
meetings got up where the Anagarika could speak on the 
Bvddha Dhamma. He has also been invited by the Buddhist 
Lodge at Los Angeles. California. U. S. A,, to be present at 
the Conference which is going to be held shortly. It is pos* 
sible that he may pay a visit to Mrs. Mary Foster, the Patroness 
of the Maha Bodhi Society. 

• s • a 

India in the Buddhist Period was the beacon light of Asia. 
The Supreme Light of Sambodhi that first arose at Bodhlmanda 
at Buddhagaya 2500 years ago illuminated the midland Pro' 
vinces of Anga, Magadha. Videha. Malla. Vajji. Kasi, SakiyS. 
KosaU. Kuru. Avanci and Surasena. The Buddha travelled on 
foot first from Kapil avastu to Rajagriha thence to Uruvela Gaya 
where, in the sylvan forests He. as the Bodhisatva. spent six 
years in study, contemplation and ascetic practices, unparal¬ 
leled in the history of relipon, which eventually he had to 
abandon as He found that they did not lead to peace, wisdom 
end happiness. He then looked back to discover whether he 
had ever experienced since His birth unalloyed happiness free 
from sorrow, and by means of Satanusiri VififiSna He remem¬ 
bered that as a babe when He was sitting imder the Jambu 
tree at Kapilsvastu on the day of the royal ploughing festival 
He experienced perfect peace. The problem of happiness was 
solved instantaneously, and joyously uttered, "Now I have 
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founcl the way to supernal wisdom/* That the way to happi* 
ncM lie« throv^h iKe Middle Path was the discovery that the 
Prince made and the problem was solved by observarion o( 
the child mind. In several Suttas In the MajjKima Nlkaya this 
fact had been mentioned^ and it was for the drat time repeated 
In several articles in the past numbers of the Maha BoJhi. 
Among European students of Pali the first who drew attention 
to this event is Mr. J. F. McKecKnie In the Buddhist Annual of 
Ceylon for the Boddha Year 2469. 

The Buddhist Annua! ef Ceylon for the current year con¬ 
tains several interesting letters on the Philosophy of Buddha 
Dhamma. Mr. MeKechnie*s translation of the Kannekatthdile 
Svtta should be read with the similar Suites to understand the 
psychology of the religious life which the Supreme One had 
emphasised. For the attainment of the supreme consumma* 
Kon by wisdom there is no birthright. The Brahman Iaw>givers 
had emphasised that only the Biahman by birth can lead the 
higher life of retigion leading Co Brahmeloka. Neither the 
Kshatrlyas, Vaishyas nor Sudres. they declared, can reach the 
topmost heights of pure Brahmsn. TTierefore the Brahmans 
asserted that they alone are fir to lead the religious life. The 
Royal Rlshi Vishwemitre won by rigid asceticism the right to 
be called a Brahman. Pre*Buddhistic history gives this one 
isolated instance, and no more. The Brahman had made e 
monopoly of Brahma lolca, and no one dare to challenge the 
Brahmamcal supremacy before the door to Immortal happiness 
was thrown open to all by the Lord of Gods and men. the 
Arahan Sammi Sambuddha. The chief Cod of the Abhessara 
Brahmeloka imagines that he Is the creator and chief of the 
world. Even Mara, the chief of the Kicnavacara heavens 
acknowledged the supremacy of Brahma, as we find in the 
Brahmanimantanuya Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya. Like satan ap* 
pearing before Chaldean God so did Mara appear before 
Brahma when the Lord Buddha challenged Brahma to show 
his omniscience. Mara pleaded orr behalf of Brahma, when 
(ho Buddha silenced Mara by a rebuke. The Brahma failed to 
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sKow his omniscient knowledge, and the Buddha confounded 
him by a display of HU higher knowledge. The upstart Cods 
of Arabia were not bom at the time when Buddha appeared in 
the Cengedc vaUey. Brahma, the chief god of the Aryans 
acknowledged the supernal wisdom of the Buddha. Jehovah 
was driven out of mount Zfon by the cohorts of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar and he disappeared from the horizon. In China Confu- 
cioua kept the gods in the background and did not let them 
come and interfere with human affairs. The Buddha found 
that the gods were still under ignorance, and the Bhikkhu or 
the Brahmachari by following the Noble Eightfold Path can 
rise above the gods. The Buddhist does not deny the exist¬ 
ence of Gods, He admits that they have risen to a superior 
state by their Karma, and when th^r good Karma is exhausted 
they fall from their high stale, Jehovah. Allah, Vishnu and 
5iva did not come into being when our Lord was promulgating 
the Law of Righteousness. 

• •SB 

The heart of Buddhism when it was strong kept the Indian 
Bhikkhus active. To their wonderful energy was due the esta¬ 
blishment of the Sisana in Ceylon. Burma. &am. Tibet, China, 
the frontier pro^nces of India and in the provinces of the 
Dekkan. But with the cessation of the activities of Iridian 
Bhikkhus. Buddhism ceased to be a missionary religion. India 
too flourished when she had the shade giving religion of the 
Tathagata as a national religion. Neither Oiristlanity. Islam 
nor Brahman polytheism can help the teeming millions of India 
to revive the Aryan spirit. Cow killing, slaughter of goats and 
alcoholism shall never bring happiness to the Indian people. 
What they need Is the Dhamma of the Tathagata bo destroy 
their ignorance. The Mahayanists of Japan should wake up 
and follow the spirit of Avaloklteswara, They should esta- 
bli^ Mahay ana Buddhism in India. 'Tbe Nichiren sect of Japan 
is the best fitted to undertake missionary work in India. 

• • • • 

The Maha Bodhi Society began Buddhist wodc in India 
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34 year« >go. The BuddhUts of Ceylon, Bunna and Arakan 
generoualy helped the Society’ at its start. The Buddha Gaya 
case damped their enthunasm, showing that their faith in the 
Oharsuna is skin deep. This is to be deplored. The Bodhi* 
satVB for four Asankeyya Kalpse persa'vered in the Path of 
Samms-Sambodbi without wavering. In the last birth the 
Bodhisatva renounced His princely pleasures in his 29th year 
and persevered until he won the great Victory and became 
the Teacher of gods and merk. 7^16 most momentous work 
that the Buddhists have to accomplish Is the establishment of 
the Buddhist College at Samath. Rishipatana, Benares. The 
Maha Bodhi Society sands forth the appeal to the Buddhists 
of all lands to take a share in the greatly reehtorlous work that 
is being done at Samath. The Christians show their love to 
jesus Christ by sending Misdonanes to India to spread Christ¬ 
ianity. llie Buddhists who love the Buddha tha Dhamma and 
the Sangha ought to be generous and unselfishly help the Maha 
Bodhi Society to revive the Sseana in the Majihima deia. 

• • * • 

We expect a monthly letter from the Anegarika giving his 
observations in the tour he Hopes to make in Europe after he 
has recovered from his illness. He expects to visit the Bud¬ 
dhist centres in Germany, Denmark and England. He left 
Colombo on 19th June in the N. Y. K., ss. ''Hakozaki Maru ’ 
for Marseilles. We have reproduced elsewhere the Ivet ailicle 
we have received from him. 


OBSERVATIONS HADE DURING MY TOUR IN EUROPE 

I left Colombo on the 19th June by dre N. Y. K.s.a 
'Hakozaki Maru” bound for Marseilles. The first day the 
sea was rtot rough, and every thing was pleasant but on the 
21 St morning the signs were had, and gradually the sea became 
stormy. Among the second class passengers there were about 
a dozen of Japanese who were going to France, Germany and 
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England lo prosecute th«Ir studies in the higher branches oF 
economic science. One was going to Paris to study the 
Qnema busineee and he had commisMons from some of the 
leading Japanese newspapers in Tokio and Osaka. After 
studying in Paris he said he has to go to the United States and 
return to Japan. There were Iwo other graduates of the 
Imperial University and also from the Waseda University who 
were going to study Rural Economics. International Law, 
Agricultural economics and social politics, ^e Japanese 
young lady was going to Berlin also for study with her husband. 
The majority of them spoke German and French and only two 
could hardly express their thoughts in English, and 1 who knew 
neither French nor German had to remain all the time a dumb 
man. The Japanese young men were full of patriotism: one 
of the English speaking graduates said that India was fuU of 
dreamers, and he said that Japan does not want dreamers. 
Young Japan is anticipating war with the United States and 
they think it is proper to be prepared in time. Indian people 
are followers of the Sheep philosophy, and they want always 
some kind of leader to lead them, and the leader is also a 
sheep. Ignorance is responsible for the prevalence of the 
sheep doctrine, and as long as the ethics of supersdlion. 
sensualism prevail there is no hope for a progressive India. 

The "Hakotaki Maru" has a gross tonnage of 10000 tons, 
and the Commander is a Japanese. The brother of the 
Japanese Crown Prince is a first class passenger, and is going 
to England to learr) English. Second class passengers are not 
allowed to go to the hrst class, and I being a second class 
passenger could not give a description of the first class but 
those vrho had been there say that the dmUig saloon, smoking 
room, sitting room are most luxuriously furnished and 
gorgeously decorated. On the fourth deck la the roof garden 
wherein is found bopical plants and creepers. Thirteen years 
ago 1 travelled by the Japanese steamer Shinyo Maru to 
Honolulu from Yokohama and I then saw the roof garden. 
When the Hakozaki Maru anchored at Suez a large number 
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of fine clads pasaengerd took train for Cairo, and returned the 
following: day to Port Said to catch the veuel. At Port Said 
Egyptian policemen wearing khaki and fez came on board 
to watch the unloading of cargo. Some of them were 
Europeans ir\ the service of the Egyptian government. Egypt 
ie now a recognised independent state. The great War 
depKved Turkey of her sovereignty over Egypt, Arabia, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the two big powers England and 
France became paramount over the mandated territories. The 
Christian citizens of the United States of America have 
ettablisKed a University at Beyrout and students from torround' 
ing countries enter the university where they are given a 
theological education by the missionary teachers who are 
Americans. The "Hakozaki Maru*‘ arrived at MarealUes on 
the 6th of July, and ( with my nephew Mr. Rajasinha boarded 
the train bound for Zurich. At the customs no French officer 
spoke English, and all through we found the English language 
taboo. At the frontier we had to get out end go before the 
custom ofheials who opened one of the trunks to satisfy them* 
selves and passed the rest. At Geneva a Swiss porter spoke 
to us in English who said that he had been in England before 
the War and would like again to go there ; but he added that 
after all it does not matter where you are so long as you can 
earn your Kvjng. 

see* 

E/iglish inHuence Is supreme in the Indian ocean, and 
when the Singapore base is built no earthly power can lessen 
the hold &at England has over India. Ceylon, Burma and the 
Malayan peninsula: and they are the richest countries in the 
world. So long as England could hold these countries no 
earthly power could v^ge war with her; and she Is safe 
mtemally because of the economic unprogresatveness of the 
races that inhabit these territories. 

In European countries science is helping the peoples to live 
in comfort and lensuaUsm is on the increase. Gnema shows, 
aeroplanes, wireless and motor cars bring material happiness to 
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the moneyed cUMe«, while the impoverished classes go 
through every kind of misery and hunger. Of all countries 
India with her teeming millions suffer most. How few are the 
leaders who have a clear vision of India’s suffering millions, 
and the people are like sheep wilHng Co follow any one who 
shows the spirit of seHessness. 

The death of DeshhandKu C. R. Das, leader of the Swaraj 
party is a catastrophe. It can be said chat he died a martyr’s 
death. He faced death bravely, and the civilized world 
regrets his sudden death. India is no more an isolated country. 
Gandhi, C. R. Das. Lajpat Rai. Tilak have brou^t India to 
the notice of the world. All honour to them : but the 
antiquated bullock cart would not do to*lay, for we have to 
compete with people who have the motor lorry and the auto 
car. The universal use of the spiring wheel throughout 
India is sure to bring about some change in the economic 
advancement of the starving millions ; but that is not sufEdent 
to make a people progressive. It is when one goes through 
Europe with eyes open that he sees the wonderful development 
of locomotion through the use of electrici^. India’s millions 
are in the most primitive stage of economic activity. The 
wealthy few have thoir motor cars and fine dwellings but what 
do they do for the happiness of the poverty stricken millions? 
From their birth to death the masses in India do not know how 
to get a full meal. It is only when one travels through India 
and visits the villages that he sees the abnormal misery of the 
millions. They live and die like cattle. Their Hves are 
regulated by the calculations of as^logy and their religion is 
based on fatalistic superstitions which are founded on ghosts, 
gods and creators. Each religion proclaims its own special 
creator, and the mxiddleheaded priests of each religion keep 
the people down in the miasma of illusion. Science has 
become the helpmate of spiritual tomfoolery, and scientists 
who dare to think are getting rare. Capitalists govern the 
brain power of impoverished scientists, and ecclesiastical 
dogmatists govern the capitalist class. Truth is taboo tO'day in 
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countries where Chriatianity holds ewey. Look at the 
politicieru of Tennessee and other states in North Americft 
who ere hehting ageinet the evoluticniett. They wish to 
vemein as the descendants of the mudman Adam of 
Messopotamis. 

■ • • • 

What India and Ceylon need is more of technics] and 
scienrihc educaKon than Christian theology and European 
classics. The educational methods adopted by the Depart¬ 
ment of education in both countries axe antiquated. Europe. 
America and japan are making progress because of the 
impulse the Covemmertta of these countries give to develope 
ccientihc methods. Sanitation and ssthetic art are essential 
for a people to live cheerful Uvea. 

India needs the protective hand of unselfish leaders who 
are working for progress. Education that is given in Indian 
schools was good when there was no achievement on scientific 
lines. But today Europe dominates the world by means of 
mechanicel science. Confucious was against any innovation end 
he who lived 2,500 yean ago In China f>^rbade the pepole of 
Chma to abstain for introducing innovations. To him what 
had existed in China at his time was bad. and he 
tavght the Chinese to go back to the primitive period. 71ie 
literati of China of the i9th century disdained to deal with the 
European adventurers, freebooters, bucaneers, pirates. Kcoli- 
gane who came to China to plunder the country. Before the 
invention of the steam engine the Chinese were held In respect 
by the European pirates : but with the coming of the steam 
ships into the Chinese harbours a change came. But the 
idiotic Chinese mandarins did not want to open their eyes, 
they hid themselves like the ostrich. The immoral European 
pirates then begsn to plunder the sleeping leviathan. Had 
China begun to study European methods like Japan today 
Giina would have shown herself invulnerable. Even now it 
is not too late. The enemies of Chins are the ChJrstian 
missionaries and the Roman Catholic padres. The Oiristian 
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convert are wording underhand with the European mUsionaiJee 
to hand over China to the Christian powers. When wijl China 
open her eyes to the great danger that lies before her> 
England gives the dreadful poison of opium to the millions of 
Chinese which makes them imbecile«. Ehigland is making 
money by killing the sou] of the Chinese. British traders have 
no conscience, and they are too materialistic to beguided by 
mere emotion. The United States of America looks with 
Indifference allowing the British traders to poison the millions 
of China. Will America allow En^and to bring opium to the 
United Steles? Japan freed herself from the opium octopus 
and she was saved. What is needed is to shame England for 
the degenerating policy that she has adopted to demoralize 
China and until China gives up opium there is no salvation for 
her. 

• see 

Japan is a kind of beacon light to Asia, but the 799 millions 
of Asiatics are practically insane. Arabia. Afgharustan, Persia 
are Moslem countries and Turirey has now become an Asiatic 
province, but they are guided by the ethics of hi am, and we 
krxow what the'* Are. seeing the fate of the h’oslcm nufslonaries 
who went to Af;’hanT8tan to prer.i:h the Ahmadiya faith. 
Europe is progressive. Her religion •> keot in the background 
for one day in the week, and for siz days her peoples are 
following the dictates of modem scieiu-c. Sanitation, aesthetic 
arts, electricity etc., are what had made the European and 
American people great. Asia is full of opium eaters, ganja 
smokers, degenerating sensualists, superstitious and religious 
fanatics. Gods and priests keep the people in ignorance. 

Japan is a Suddhist country and the Buddhists call them¬ 
selves Mahayanists, The Mahayana Buddhists of ancient India 
were great explorers, they went all over Turkestan, Afghanistan 
and China preaching the great Doctrine ; but the Mahayanist 
Buddhists of Japan, China and Korea arc sleeping. It is time 
for the Japanese Mahayor^isl BuddhisU to wake up and cany 
the noble doctrine to countries that need it, France, Germany, 

3 
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England I D«nmark, United States are civilized countnea and 
there are millione ef people who have given up their faith in 
the Semitic moDOthaiam of Arabia. 71)e mythical atories of 
the Jewish Bible, have no scientific foundations. They are 
loifit for the advanced thinkers of the 20lK century. Un¬ 
fortunately scientific inventors are poor, and they have to 
depend for their livelihood on immoral capitalists, who are 
under the clutches of the dogmatic eccleaiaetic. This is most 
unfortunate. Sdence has become the slave of the theologian, 
and the Christian Church has annexed that portion of science 
that helps to live the sensual life. Super normal thinking is 
taboo in the Q^risKan church, and the aesthetic side of modem 
European civiliaation really need no help from theology. 

On board the Hskozakl Maru rn the second class there 
were a number of Europeans and one was a missionary with a 
large family. The life that missionaries lead in the tropical 
countries of Asia Is truly demoralizing. Once in a week they 
have to preach the Babylonian myths of the Creation, the 
fall of man and the salvation of man through the son of God. 

How could they believe that the world that existed for 
countless million of years was created 6000 year? ago by a 
god who had his habitation in the backwash of Arabia? How 
could they believe that the countless millions of people that 
had lived during this long period have all gone to hell which 
is eternal? How could they believe that Satan the devil is 
fighting with Cod for war and ever ; how could they believe 
that if the death of the only begotten son was necessary to 
save the world that Satan Is still atwar with Cod ? The millions 
of pounds spent on the missionary work to convert the socalled 
heathen to the Semitic religion is money spent in vain. If 
this money is spent in opening technical and scientific colleges 
where the "heathen" boys could learn something practical and 
economically useful more benefidal results would follow. 
But today the missionary is the advance agent of the European 
trader and whisky dealer and the native convert becomes after 
he has imbibed European fashions, a child of hell. Beef. 
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pork, saus&ge, o:^ tonnes, oxtail soup, ham, bacon, whisky, 
brandy, boer and stout are the dietetic ingredients of European 
christanity. 

The SinKaJese, BengaJees, Madraseea, Bombayites. Pan3a> 
bees, Burmese, Chinese, and ICoreans that go to Europe and 
America to study in the colleges law and medicine return after 
several years thoroughly Europeanized. The Japanese are the 
only practical people who have sent their sons to karn 
technical sciences. They are reaping the furits of practical 
wisdom. Indians follow the sheep phiUosophy and when they 
return to their respective countties they dream dreams and see 
visions expecdog the second coming of Jesus or become 
followers of Bacchus. 

A. £>. 


PATiaiPUTRA AND NALANDA 
By Dr. BiMAUi CHufiN Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

The historic importance of the city of Pstaliputra owes 
much to Gautama Buddha and his manifold activities, f^talh 
putra is Patna of the present day and the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa. It Ends a prominent place in the 
history of modem India and invokes a study of its past glories, 
lu ancient Sanskrit names were Kusumapura and Puspapura 
from the nurnerous Sowers (Kusuma) in the royal enclosure 
(puia). The Greeks call it PsJibothara and the Chinese name 
it Pa'Iin-tou. The following pages give us an interesting 
account of Pstaliputra. 

Origin of the name of Pataupi/tra. 

The genesis of the name of the city is based ori a legend 
which is notO'Worthy. Hiuen Tsang gives an account of the 
origin of the name of the city. Once upon a lime a very 
learned brahmin had a large number of disciples. A party 
of these on a certain occasion wandered in n wood and a 
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young man of thoir riumber appo&red to be unhappy and dis* 
eonioUte. To cheer and amuse (he gloomy youth hU 
companions arranged for him a mock marriage. A man and 
a woman were chosen to stand as parents for the bridegroom, 
and anolher couple represented the parents of the imaginary 
bride. They were all near the Pitali tree at the time and as 
the name of the tree had a feminine termination they decided 
to make it the bride. All the cevemonies of marriage were 
gone through and the man acting as father of the bride broke 
off a branch of the i’itaK free and gave it to the bridegroom 
Co be his bride. When aJ) was over and the other youngmen 
were going home, thsy wanted their companion the bride* 
groom to go with them, but ho insisted them on remaining near 
the tree. Here at dusk an old man appeared with his wife 
and a young maidan and the old man gave tha maiden to the 
young student to be Kis wife, lliis couple lived together for 
a year when a son was bom to them. The student, now tired 
of the lonely wild life of the woods, wanted to go back to Kis 
home but the old man. his fathet'in'law, induced him to 
remain by the promise of a properly built establishment and 
the promise was carried out very promptly. Afterwards when 
the seat of government was removed to this place, it got the 
name, Pitaliputra, because it had been built by gods for the 
son of the ^tali tree and it kept the name ever since. 
(Watters, On Yuan chwang, Vll, 11., p. 67). 

Vincent Smith points out that there was a tradition that 
Pitaliputra was built by Udaya. son of Darsaka. (Early 
History of India, p. $9). 


Locatkw. 

Pitaliputra is situated near the confluence of the great 
rivets of Mid*lndis, the Ganges Son, GandsJc and Saraju. It 
was protected by a moat 600 ft. broad and 30 cubits in depth. 
At a distance of 24 ft. from the inner ditch there stood e 
rampart with 570 towers and 64 gales. The Sarnantaplsldikl 
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informs vs tKat Pitalipuh'a four fates and Asoka’s income 
from them was 400,000 fCahipanas daily (Vol, I„ p. 52). 

Importance. 

[t was the later capital of Magsdiia. It was the foremost 
of all the cities and full of gems. (Dasakumiraoahca. 1st 
Ucchvssa, si. 2, Purvapichiki). 

Political History. 

Pataliputra was the capital of Chandragupla Maurya and 
Asoka but it ceased to be the ordinary residence of the Gupta 
sovereigns after the completion of the conquests made by 
SamudragupCa. (V. Smith, Early History of India, p. 293). 
h was at this place where Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator to renew a treaty with Sandrocottus or Candiagupta. 
(Spence Hardy. Manual of Buddhism, p. 513, n.). Asoka 
Maurya employed Censors or High 0/hcers of the Law of 
Piety at Pitaliputra and everywhere in Kis kingdom with regard 
to the concerns of the Law, the establishment of the Law 
(dhamma) and the business of alms-giving. (Rock Edict, V). 
The Saranath Edict of Asoka points out that whosoever will 
break the unity of the church shall be vested in white garments 
and compelled to dwell in an external residence. Asoka after 
receiving the news of King Bindusira's rriiortal illness, left 
Ujjain and hastened to ^taliputra, the capital of the Empire. 
He slew his eldest brother Sumana and ninety-eight other 
brothers except Tlssa. the youngest of all. He then became 
the lord of India. (Smith, Asoka, p. 232). During the reign 
of Candragupta VikramSditya, Pstsllputra continued to be a 
magnihcient and populous city and was apparently not ruined 
until the drne of the Hun Invasion in the 6th century. 
Harshavardhane when he ruled Northern India as a paramount 
sovereign (6i2'47) made no attempt to restore the old imperial 
capital of Magadha, PltsHputra, (Smith, Early History, of 
India, 293*294). About 600 A.D. Sasinka Narendragupta, 
King of Centra) Bengal, destroyed the footprints of the Buddha 
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at Pstallputra and smashed many Buddhist temples and 
monastenes. (S. C. Vidyabhusana» History of Indian Logic, 
p. 349). Dharmapila. the most powerful of the Ptia kings of 
Bengal and Bihar, took some steps to renew the glory of 
Pitaliputra. {Smith, Early History of India, p. 294). 

Chinese Accowts—Fa-Hek, 

Fa«Hien came to the town of PStaliputra (modem Patna) 
in the kingdom of Magadha. the city where Aioka ruled in 
the 5th century A,D. The royal palace and halls in the midst 
of the city were all made by spirits which he employed and 
which piled up the stones, reared the walls and gates, and 
executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture-work—in a 
way which no human hands of this world could accomplish. 
There was in the city a brahmin named RsdhasSmi, a professor 
ofthe Mahlyina system of Buddhisrn. of clesx discernment and 
much wisdom, who understood everything, living by himself 
in spotless purity. Ha was much honoured and reepected by 
the King. By the side of the tope of Asoka there was a 
Mahlyina monastery which was very beautiful and there was 
also a HinaySna monstcry. The inhabitants were rich, 
prosperous and ri^teous. (Lsgge, Travels of Fa-Hien. pp. 
77*7$. Fa*Hien furthor gives an interesting description of a 
grand Buddhist pfocession at PltsHputra (see Legge. Travels 
of Fs'Hien. Chaps, x-xvii). 

Hiuen Tsano. 

Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the 7tK century A.D. 
says that south of the Ganges lay an old city above 70 li (about 
14 miles) in circuit, the foundations of which were still visible 
although the city had long been a wilderness. In the far past 
where lived for countless years it was called Kusumpura city 
from the numerous Rowers In the royal enclosure. Afterwards 
when men’s lives extended to millenium the name was 
changed to Pitaliputra city. (Watters. On Yuan Chwar^g. Vol. 
IL, p. 87). 
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References in the Buddhist Literature. 

Nirada dwelt at KukIcutMma at Pstaliputra. At Ai® time 
Bhadda, Queen of King: Mur.da died. Munda became over¬ 
whelmed with grief. He asked hi* treasuier to pul the dead 
tody of hi* queen in an oil pot *o that he mi^l see her for 
a long time. The treasurer saw the king greatly morclhed. 
thou^t of hnding out seme mean* to pacify the king and Ke 
requested the king to go to Nsrada and to listen to his instruc¬ 
tions. The king went to Nsrada whe Instructed him in five 
thing* unobtained, e.g., absence of old age, death, decay, 
dissolution and disease. The long then became appeased and 
asked his treasurer to bum the dead body of the queen, since 
then the king began his duties. (Angufloro NikSya, lU., pp. 
57 foD.). 

Bhadda. a bhikkhu. who dwelt at Kukku^rama at Pstali- 
putra vrent to Anada and asked him about abrahmacanya. 
Ananda explained it as contrary to the noble eightfold pad). 
Samyutta NiKSya, V., pp. 15-16). He also asked Ananda 
about brahmacanya and the end of brahmacartya which 
Ananda explained. (Ibid. p. 171). He also asked Ananda 
about saddhamma not long standing after Buddha’s death and 
vice versa, which Ananda explained by saying that the 
bhikkhus did not meditate on four satipatthines. (5. N. V.. p. 
172). 

The upSsakas of PataligSma built an ivasathl^ia. They 
invited the Buddha on the occs^on of the opening ceremony 
of it. Tliey offered charities Co the Buddha and hia pupils. 
They received religious instmctions from the Buddha on five 
kinds of reward* of observing the precepts. (Vinayapitaka, I. 
pp. 226'22d). An inHuential brahmin householder of Benares 
named Ghotamukha went to Udena. a bhikkhu dwelling at a 
mango garden. Udena had a discussion about the four kinds 
of puggala* with Ghotamukha who became pleased with 
Udena. Ghotamukkha built a vihSra at Pataliputra for Udena, 
The vihara is still called Chotamukhl. (Majjhima Nikiya. H.. 
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pp. 157 foil.). Buddha pointed out five kinds of reward of the 
observance of precepts to the upileakae of PlCaligSma. 
(Udina. p. $5 foil,). 

The niganthas went to King Pendu of Pitaliputra, who 
waa then a very powerful king of Jembudipa. They com- 
plained to King Pendu that King Guhaatva being a king 
lubordinate to him (Pendu) woreKrpped the bone of a dead 
penon (that {« the Buddha's relic) without worshipping 
Brahmi. Siva and othets whom he (Pandu) worshipped and 
I they farther complained that Guhssiva ridiculed the deities 
worshipped by him (Pandu). Hearing this king Pendu 
prow angry and sent cne of his suhordinste kings called 
Gttaylna with a fourfold army to arrest and bring Cuhesiva 
with the tooth.rellc, _Cittavlna informed Guhaiiva of hie 
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million and Cuhasiva welcomed him cordially, ihowed him 
the tooth'relic of the Buddha, and narrated to him the virtues 
posseiied by it. Gttsyina heenme very much pleased with 
him rnd became a follower of the Bi'ddha. Ottayina then 
informed Guhiiiva of the order of king Pandu. Guhasiva 
with the tooth*re1ic on his head, followed by a large number 
f followers with valuable presents for king Pandu. went to 
tsUput.a. The Niganthas requested king Pandu not to 
offer any seal to Cuhasiva and they also requested him to eet 
lire to the tooth>reK?. A bi? pit of burning charcoal was dug 
by the king’s comrnand and the heretics after taking away the 
tt'Oth'irlic. threw it into (he fire. As soon si it came in con¬ 
tact with lire, fire became as cool as the winter breeze and a 
lotus bloeiomed in the fire and in midst of the lotus, the tooth* 
relic was placed. Seeing this wonder, many heretics gave up 
false belief but the king hirnself being a false believer for a 
long t*me, could not give up false belief and ordered the tooth- 
rehc to be destroyed by stone, which found its place in the 
cky. The Niganthas asked the kin^ not to attach great 
importance to the niiracles as they were not unprecedented. 
The tooth*relic was put in a casket and the niganthas were 
asked to take it out and threw it away but none could do so. 
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The king declared thee he who wowld be able to take out the 
tooth-relic, would be rewarded. Anathapindlka*s great grand¬ 
son recollecting the virtues of the Buddha and the deeds done 
by his great grandfather for the Buddha, was very much pleased 
to know about die declaration and went to take the tooth- 
relic out of the casket. He praised the tooth-relic much and 
then the tooth-relic rose up to the sky and then came down 
to rest on the head of the great grandson of Anithaplndika. 
The Niganthas told the king that owing to the influence of 
AnSthapindika's great grandson, the tooth-relic could rise up to 
the sky and come down to test on the head of the great grand¬ 
son. The Niganthas denied the influence of the tooth-relic 
which displayed various miracles according to the desire of 
Anlthapiindika's great grandson. The tooth-relic was thrown 
into a meat. CitCayina advised the king that he should follow 
Dhamma of the Buddha because by worshipping the tooth- 
relic, Bimbisiia and other kings attained Nirvana. Thus 
advised he gave up false belief and brought the tooth-relic 
with great pomp. King Guhasiva was cordially received by 
king Pandu and both of them did many meritorious deeds, 
(see my DlthSvamsa, Intro, pp. xii-Jtiv). 

PATAUPUTttA Cows. 

PltaJiputra coins had their own individual marks 
(Caimicheel Lectures. p, 100). The discoveries of punch 

marked coins give a death blow to the theory that all symbols 
on them were a infixed hsif-hazard by shro/fs and money era to 
whose hands thd” coins passed and give rise to the uncontes- 
table coinages peculiar to three different provincial towns, one 
belonging to Tazila. second to Pataliputra arid the third to 
Vidisi (Bhilsl) Central India, (Ibid., p. 99). 

Anoent MotJiMEfrrs, etc. 

Tlie following are the interesting discoveries made by the 
Aicheeological Dept, of the Government of India on the* site 
of Pataliputra 

I. Remains of wooden palisades at Lohanipur, Buland* 
bagh, Maharejfanj and Mangle s tank. 
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2. Punch-marked coin# found at Golakpur. 

3. Didargratij ttatue. 

4. Durukhia Devi and Perao-Ionic capital. 

5. The railing pillar probably belonging to the time 

of the Sungas. 

6. Coina of Kuahin and Gupla King*. 

7. Voliva clay tablet found near Purabdarwaza. 

P. Remain# of Hinayina and MahiySna monaateriea at 
the time of Fa-Hien the temple# of Sthulabhadro 
and other Jaina temple# and the temple# of Choti 
and Bari Patan Devia. (Pitaljputra, hy Mane- 
ranjan Choeh. pp. 14-15), 

NaUNOA—LOCAT tON. 

Nalandi wa# a famou# acat of learning in Ancient India, 
ft >vea a village which Cunnlnghan idendhes with modern 
Saragaon, aeven mllei north of Rajgir in Behar (Cunningham a 
Ancieni Geography. Ed. E. N. Majumdar, p, 557). 

University of Naunda. 

After the nirvlna of the Buddha, five king#, named 
Sakriditya. Buddhagupta, Tathigata Gupta, Bsllditya. and 
Vajra, built live sanghSrSmaa or monaacerie# at Nllandl. 
Nllandt aaaumed the character of a univeraity from about 45C 
A.D. (Wattera, On Yuan Chwang 1. 269). According to Dr. 
S. C. Vidyibhuaana the year 450 A.D. ia the earlieat limit 
which we can roughly aeaigr^ to the royal recognidon of 
Nl]#nd8, (Hiatory of India Logic pp. 514*515). According 
to Tibetan accounts, the quarter in which the Nslandi Uni¬ 
versity, with its grand library, was located, was called Dharma- 
gafSia (Piety Mart). U consisted of three grand buildings called 
Ratnarigara. Ratnodadhi, and RatnerafiiBka. reapecdvely. 
(n .Ratnodadhi, which was nine storeyed, there were the sacred 
scripts called PrajfiSpiramitS Sutra, and Tanttik works such as 
SsnOja-CuKya, etc,, {Ibid., p. 516). Dharmapile, a native of 
Kaficipura In DrSvida (modem Conjeevaram in Madras) studied 
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in ihe univeraity of Nilandi and acquired great distinction. 
In course of time he became the head of the university, 
(History of Indian Logic, p. 302 : Bears Records of the Western 
World, II., p. I IQ). Silabhadia, a brahmfn by caste catne of the 
family of the king of Samatata (Bengal). He was a pupil of 
Dharmapsla. In course of time he too became the head of the 
university. (Beals R. of W. W. fl., p, flO). 
l>^slng who started for India in 671 A.D, anived In TimraUpti 
at the mouth of the Hoogly in 673 A.D- He studied in 
Nslandii. the centre of Buddhist learning, at the east end 
of the Rsjagaha Valley. (I-tsing’s Records of the Buddhist 
Religion, Intro, p. xvii). He said diat venerable and learned 
priests of the Nilandi monastery used to ride in sedan chairs 
but never on horseback. (I-tsing, Records of the Buddhist 
Religion, p, 30). 

Chinese Account of Nalanoa —H. Tsanc. 

The tradition was that in a mango wood to the south of 
this monastery was a tank the dragon of which was called 
Nllandl and that his name was given to the monastery. But 
the facts of the case were that Ju'lal as a Pusa had once been 
a king with his capital here, that as king he had been honoured 
by the epithet Nllandl or ''Insatiable in giving" on account 
of his kindness and liberality, and this epithet was given as its 
name to the monastery. 71^ grounds of the establishment 
were originally a mango park bought by 5(X^ merchants for 
ten Kotis of gold coins and presented by them to the Buddha. 
Here soon after the decease of the Buddha, Sakr^ditya, a 
former king of this country esteeming the one vehicle and 
reverencing the Three Precious Ones, built a monastery. 
(Watters, On Yuan Qiwang, II., p. 164). Yuan Chwang does 
not accept the explanation of Nslands which derivea its name 
from that of the dragon of the tank In the Mango Park. He 
prefers the Jitaka story which refers the name to the epithet, 
"Insatiable in giving (na-alam'dS)’* given to the Buddha in a 
former existence as king of this country. (Ibid., p. 166), 
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Refercncxs to Naunda in the Buddhist Literature. 

NiJandl waa often visited by the Buddha as we And 
references to it in the PilvBuddhUt Hterature. Once the 
Buddha started with the BhiJckhue from RsjaerKa lor Nilandl. 
A piribrljalca named Suppiya followed him with his pupil. 
On the way the paribrijaka was blaming: the Buddha and his 
pupil Brahmadatta. praising him. The Buddha dwelt at 
king's palace in Ambalatlhikl's garden. There the bhikkhus 
discussed about Suppiya blaming the Buddha and Brahmadatta 
praising him. The Buddha preached the BrahmajKla Sutta 
after hearing the subject of dUcussion from the bbikkhui. 
(Digha N. 1. pp. I foil,). Again the Bleated One was once 
dwelling at the Pfivirika mango grove at NllsndA, house* 
holder's son went to the Buddha and described Njlandi as 
very prosperous, extensive and thickly populated. He further 
told him that all cha people there had faith in the Buddhk. 
Ihe people of Nslandl would be greatly pleased if the Blessed 
One once asked one of the bhikkhus to perform a miracle end 
to show supernatural power. (Digha N.. Vol. I., p. 211). 
The Mahiparinibbina Suttanta informed us that when the 
Buddha was at Nilandl, BSriputta went to meet him. The 
Biassed One dwelt at the Pivlrika ambavana and held a com¬ 
prehensive religious talk with the brethren. (Digha N. Vol^'^ 

II.. pp. 61.64). 

A householder named UpSli went to the Buddha when he 
was at Nilandi and aaked him about the cause of Parinirvina 
of an arahat in this life which the Buddha explained. 
(Samyutta Nikiya, IV., p. 110). Again we read that when 
the Buddha was at N&landfi In the Pivirika ambavana, Asivan* 
dakaputta. a village headman went to the Buddha and told 
him. "the brahmins by their mantras send dead roan to 
heaven. Can you send them to heaven?*' The Buddhn\ 
replied. "Those who commit life-slaughter, theft, etc., cannot 
go to heaven. (S. N. IV., p. 311. foil.), The village headman 
asked the Buddha, "Why are you not preaching Dhamma 
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e;?ually to a)l>” Th« BvddKe replied by eaying that one 
should sow seeds according: to the fertility of the soil. (Ibid. 

pp. 314.317). 

It is lo be noted that there was a road from Rljagahs to 
Nllandi. The Buddha took this road. Mahikassapa who 
was at first a follower of a heretical teacher came lo the 
Buddha while he was seated on the road between Rsjagaha 
and NilandS. He declared himself in the presence of the 
Buddha to be his follower (S. N. H., pp, 219 foil). The 
Majjhima Niksya tells us that once Nigantha NSthaputta was 
at Nalandl with a big retinue cf the Niganthas. A jaina 
named Dighatapassi went to the Buddha who was in the 
Pavarika ambavana at Niiaridl. Buddha asked DighatapassI 
as to the number of the Kammas which Nigantha Nathaputta 
pointed out in order to destroy sinful deeds. Up&li went to 
the Buddha and became converted after hearing the teachings 
of the Master. 

Many Nigantha sivakas became converts. Buddha's gain 
and fame greatly increased. Nigantha Nithaputta vomitCed 
hot blood rK>t being able to withstand the gain and fame which 
the Buddha acquired. (M. N. Vol. 1., pp. 371 foil), 

Nalanda in the Jaina Literature. 

Outside of Rijagsha in north.eastern direction there was 
NiJands which contained many hundreds of buildings. At 
Nilands there was a householder named Lepa who was rich 
and prosperous. Lepa had a bathing hall which was beautiful 
and contained many hundreds of pillars. There was a park 
called Hastiyima. Once Cauiaina Buddha lived at Nllandi. 
He had a discussion with Udaka, a nigantha and follower of 
Pstsva, He failed to accept Gautama's views as to the effect 
of Karma. (Jain Sutras. S. B. II., pp. 419-420). 
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THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS, 

Chapter IV. On Princess Jasmine {Conid.) 

(2) HicHEST Faith and Best Reward. 

On ont occAPion tNe Exftlted One wa« staying in the 
SquirreTi'Heunt et the Bamhoo-grove near Raiagaha, Then 
the royal princess Cundj escorted by five hundred princeMes 
and five hundred chariots came into the presence*o/ the Exalted 
One. Drawing near she made obeisance to the Exalted One 
and took a seat at ona side. The royal princess Cundi as seated 
at one side addressed the Exalted One thus 

Our brother, Lord, is tha royal prince named Cunda. And 
he says thus : whatsoever woman or man has taken the Buddha, 
the Norm and the Order as guide, abstained from taking life, 
thieving, unchaaticy, lying and the use of intoxicating liquor? 
and drugs, upon the diieolutlon of the body after death she or 
he is reborn in a slate of bliss only, but not of woe. There* 
fore, L^rd, I place this question before the Exalted One: 
Having faith in what kind of Master, Norm or Order and ful* 
hlling whet kind of virtuous conduct is one reborn in a state of 
bliss only, but not of woe? 

Whatsoever living beings there are Cundi, whether with* 
out feet with two or many feet, with or without form, with or 
without perception, and vdth neither perception nor non* 
preceptioni among them all the Accomplished Onei the 
Arahant. the supremely Enlightened One it proclaimed to be 
the highest. Indeed Cundi, whoso has faith in the Buddha, his 
faith is the highest, and he who has the highest faith gains the 
best result. Whatsoever doctrines there are Cundi, whether 
rolatirig to conditioned or unconditioned things, among them all 
dispssaion Is proclaimed to be the highest which purges pride, 
allay thirst, exterpate lust, breaks the cycle of repeated births, 
destroys craving and leads to dlspasslon cessation. Nibb&na. 
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Who9o Has f&ich in dispassion has tKe high««t faith» and he who 
ha$ the highest faith gains the hest result. 

Whatsoever bodies or fraternities there are Cundi. among 
(hem ah the Order of the Accomplished One's disciples is 
proclaimed Co he the highest, which consists of the four pairs 
of persons, the eight classes of individuals, well practised in 
uprightness, method and propreity, to whom o^rings should 
be given and gifts and reverent greeting rendered, as unto the 
s preme field of merit throughout the world. Whoso, Cundj, 
has faith In the Order, has the MgKesC faith and he who has 
highest faith gairia the highest result. Whatsoever kinds of 
virtuous conduct there are among them Is proclaimed to be the 
highest, namely, that which is beloved of the Ariyans, un* 
broken, fiowless. unvaried, unblemished, freeing, commended 
by the wise. xinCamlshed and leading to corrcenbation. Verily 
Cundi, whosoever fulfil the rules of virtuous conduct beloved of 
the Ariyans—they ate the highest in fulfilment, and the highest 
ir> fulfilment gain the highest result. 

(3) ACVTCE TO UOULI>-B£ BRIDES, 

On one occasion the Exalted One was sojourning in Jate* 
jQvana at Bhaddiya. Then Uggaha. grandson of Mendcka, 

came into the presence of the Exalted One.Uggaha then 

addressed the Exalted One as follows:— 

Pray. Lord, may the Exalted One consent to receive from 
me the meal on the morrow, with Himself as the fourth? 
The Exalted One signified His assent by silence. Then, 
Uggaha. grandson of Mendaka. recognised that the Eseahed One 
has assented, rose from his seat bowed to the Exalted One. 
walked round him in adoration and departed thence. When 
the Exalted One after the expiry of the night, at dawn dressed 
Himself and Caking bowl and robe proceeded to the house of 
Uggaha. grandson of mendicant. Having arrived He seated 
Himself on the seal prepared for Him. Then Uggaha grand¬ 
son of Mendaka, with his own served the Exalted Orte. and 
caused Him to take His fill of rich food, both hard and soft. 
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Kij He reKised. When the Ejcelted One had finished and 
removed His Ksnd from (he bowl, Uggaha, grandson of Men* 
daka, said this to the Eaalled One:— 

’*Lord» these my girls will get married and pass on to the 
families of their husbands. Pray, Lord, may the Exalted One 
exhort them. Lord, may tlie Exalted One admonish them, so 
that ic may conduce to their weJI*be)ng and happiness for a 
long lime.'* Than the Exalted One addressed those girla thus : 

Then, girls should thus discipline ihenuelves When well 
wishing and sympathising parents, out of compassion, will give 
gills away to husbands, unto them (husbands) let us be (wives), 
who rite from sleep before and retire to bed after (husbands) 
and ready, let us be willing servants (consulting every wish) and 
of pleasing behaviour and speech. Thus indeed, should ye 
girls train yourselves. 

Hien, girls should thus discipline themselves whatsoever 
persons are horxoured by the husband, whether mother end 
fether or recluses or Brahmins let us honour, respect and revere 
and oi7er unto them, and when they arrive let us waif'upon 
(hem with seats and water to wash. Verily, girls, you should 
thus dicipline yourselves. 

Then, girls should thus discipline themselvesWhatso* 
ever work there be in the husbands house, whether in wool 
or in cotton,^ therein be skilful and deligent, and be endowed 
vdih resource and discrimination—this is proper to he done end 
this is proper to be ordered (to be done). Thus indeed should 
ye girls discipline yourselves. 

Then again girls should thus dlcipHne themselves'What* 
soever people there be in the husband's family, whether 
servants messengers or labourers, let vs know what has been 
done as done, and what has been left undone as not done, let 
US know the strengrh and weakness of those sick and distribute 
food, both hard and soft, according to each ones ^are. Thus, 
indeed, girls ye should discipline yourselves. 


1 H«r« it hlffh ain«t>cn iv lh« Co«p<l of th« Chorka. 
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Then again girls should thus discipline themselves 
Whatsoever was brought by the husband, whether wealth oi 
gain, silver or gold, let us guard it with care and watchfulness, 
themn let us net be extravagant, thieving, intemporate and 
wasteful. Verily, girls ye should thus discipline yourselves. 

in sooth, girls endowed with these five virtues a woman 
upon die dissolution of the body after death is reborn atnong 
the /Vimmanertrti-deuas®. 

(4) Frwts of Chartty. 

one occasion the Elxalted One abode in the Gsibble* 
roofed Hall at the Great Wood, near VeaaK. Then a general 
called SiKa came into the presence of the Exaltel One. 
Drawing near he made obeisance to the Exalted One and 
seated himself at one side. So seated at one side Slha the 
general addressed the Exalted One thus 

Pray. Lord, is It possible to point out the immediate fruit 
cf giving^'* ‘'It is possible. SiKa," replied the Exalted One 
who continued thus 

Siha, a liberal donor by giving becomes endearing and 
pleasant unto many persons, this In itself Siha, is the immediate 
fruit of giving. Then again, Siha, good and virtuous men 
associate with a liberal donor who gives, this in itself. Siha, is 
the immediate fruit of giving. Yet again. Siha, the high repu¬ 
tation of the liberal donor who gives goes forth over the world, 
this in itself, Siha. ia the immediate fruit of giving. Yet again, 
aha, whenever, a liberal man who gives, enters an recluses, 
whether of nobles, of &ahmns, of the gentry or of recluses, 
he enters self-possessed and untroubled, this in itself, Siha, is 
the immediate fruit of giving. Then lastly, ^a, a liberal donor 
who gives, upon the dissolution of body after death, ia reborn 
into the bliss of the heaven-world : this, Siha, » the fruit of 
a future sUte of giving, 

When this v/as uttered, Siha, the general said this to the 
Exalted One: when these fourfold immediate fruits of pving 


2 wKo dslisht m fernu ef lK«ft own CTe«t\sti. 
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are declared by the Exalted One. 1 do not accept them through 
faith in the Exalted One. 1 myeelf know them. Lord, aa a 
liberal donor who givee. ( am endearing and pleasant unto 
many persons. Lord, as a liberal donor who gives, good and 
virtuous men associate with me. Lord, aa a liberal donor who 
gives, my high reputation has gone forth over the world (to wit) 
'Siha the general is one who gives, performs religious duties 
and looks after the Order of the Brethren.’ As a liberal donor 
who gives, when 1 enter an assembly, be it of the nobles, of 
the Brahmins, of the gentry or of the recluses. I enter self* 
possessed and untroubled. When these four immediate fruits 
are declared by the Exalted One. 1 do not accept them through 
faith in the Exalted One. 1 myself know them, Verily. Lord, 
that which was declared Co me by the Exalted One (namely) 
’Siha, a liberal donor who gives, upon the dissolution of body 
after death, is reborn Into the bliss of the heaven*world, that 
J do net myself know. That. Indeed. ) do accept through faith 
in the Exalted One, Just so. Slha, fust so, Slha; a liberal 
donor who gives, Slha, upon the dissolution of body after death, 
is reborn into the bllsa of the heaven'World. 

(5) RESU,rs or CHouty. 

There are. brethren, these five results in giving. What 
five> (The giver) becomes endearing and pleasant unto many 
persons, good and virtuous men associate with him. his high 
reputation goes forth over the world, he is not freed of a lay* 
man's duty^ and (lastly) upon the dissolubon of the body after 
death, he is reborn Into the bliss of the heavenly-world. Verily, 
brethren, there are chese five results of giving. 

(6) TlMa-Y COTS. 

There are. brethren, these five timely gifts. What five? 
One gives a gift to a visitor, gives a gift to one setting out a 
journey, gives a gift to a sick person, gives a gift during a 
famine, vphatsoever first-crops and first fruits there be he first 

SAkh«ndh* paacha «fla—"keeping tb» Ava piecapts holy. 
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offers them to the virtuous ones. Verily, brethren, there are 
these hve timely gifts. 

(7) Oft of Fc*od. 

Brethren, a donor who gives food gives to the recipient five 
things. What five? 

He gives length of life, he gives personal beauty, he gives 
happiness, he gives (bodily) sCrerigth and he gives intelligence. 

Having given lengffi of life he becomes a partaker of length 
of life, boffi divine and human and so forth as to the others. 

Verily, breffiren, a donor who gives food, gives to the 
recipient these five things. 

(8) Faithful QjWsman. 

There are, brethren, these five blessings in a faithful clans¬ 
man. What five? 

Brethren, whatsoever good and virtuous persons there are 
in the world, they out of compasuon first help the man of faith, 
but not the man without faith, they first receive what should be 
received from the man of faith but not from the man without 
faith, they who declare che Norm first declare it to the man of 
faith, but not to the man without faith. Ibe man of faith upon 
the dissolution of the body after death is reborn into the bliss 
of heaven-world. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five blessings in a faithful 
clansman. 

Just as, brethren, a large banyan tree, standing at a junc¬ 
tion of four roads on level ground, affords shelter to all the 
birds of the air, in the self same way. brethren, a faithful clans¬ 
man becomes a refuge unto many persons—whether brothers or 
sisters Or Uiy devotees, both male and female. 

(9) Blessing of a Son. 

Discerning these five things, brethren, parents desire a son 
bom in the family. What five? 
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HavinB being eupported (by ue) Ke will fupport u«. he will 
attend to our wants, he will long preserve the lineage, he will 
enter upon (our) inheritance and he will undertake expiatoo' 
gifts for the departed spirits. 

Verily, brethren, discerning these five things, parents 
desire a son born in {their) family. 

(I<» Crowth- 

Brediren, because of Himalaya, king of mountains, great 
trees increase in growth in five ways. In what five> 

They grow in branches and leaves, and in bark, in aprouta. 
in accessory wood and in pith, 

Brethren, because of Himalaya, King of mountains, great 
trees increase in growth in these five ways. 

In the selfsame way, brethren, owing to the faithful master 
of a family the people of the household Increase in growth in 
five ways. In what five^ 

They increase in faith, they increase in righteoua conduct, 
they increase in learning, they increase in liberality and they 
incresae in wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, owing to the faithful master of a family 
the people of the household increase in growth in these five 
ways. 

(Chap. IV. On Princess jasmine ends.) 

A. D. J. 


THE WAY OF STUDYING BUDDHISU 

By R. Kimura. 

According to a Giinese proverb a good method is far better 
than an eirtenaive study, (l is only by proceeding methodically 
that a scholar can hope to do some substantial work in the 
field of Buddhism. 

From the ancient times, Buddhism was entirely confined 
to the hands of the Sramanas, mbrdcs and Bhiksus who like 
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the Brahmin pandiu of the old had always adopted an orthodox 
type of analytic study and were entirely lacking in the historical 
sense. They knew not what synthesis means. Even now. this 
systern of study prevails among the mon k# , 

But such time has gpne, and we must study Buddhism 
synthetically and comprehensively. And in order to do so. the 
ri^t method or at least a more scientific method must be ascer* 
tained first of aU and it is only after that that we can attempt 
to study Buddhism historically and trace the development and 
succession of the ideas, the doctrines and the canons so that 
the true Buddhism may be discovered. 

According to my opinion the following three metLods are 
the only ways Co understand Buddhism namely;—(I) The 
Historical Method. (2) 71\e Systematic Method and (3) the 
Geographical method of study. 

(1) Historjcal Study. 

Buddhism is both extensive in space and successive in dme. 
I'his method confines itself to the latter and tries to investigate 
into the origin and development of Buddhism and enquires into 
the origin of the different schools and sects and the manner in 
which th^ developed and transformed and uldmately estab- 
lished themselves on firmer grounds. How Buddhism gradually 
changed and exercised its influence on the contempOAty 
society, political, history, literature, fine'arts, philosophy &c. 
and tn tum. again, influenced by these, comes within the pro¬ 
vince of this method. Buddhism, as in case of ail ideas, in 
fact, if we msiy be allowed to use the term, was developed 
spirally*' and not independently* By this we mean that Bud¬ 
dhism developed simultaneously (as in India) with other reli¬ 
gions (Brahmanism, jainism and other religions) which were 
then current in India, and was influenced by them and their 
later developments. It was greatly modified and transformed 
as time went on by other religions smd as the latter developed, 
the former was also changed and transformed and in this way 
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8uddhitm rose to iCd MniCh. For instance, it began in the 5tK 
century B. C. and was inDuenced by the Upaniabads which 
prevailed before Buddha and contemporaiv doctrines of the 
six sophists. (Titbya) Purana Kasyapa. Maskari Gosaliputra, 
Ajilakeaa Kambala. Kakxxda Kafyayana, Sanjaya Vairatti, and 
NirsranlKa Jnatnpulra. Agnin, in tum, Buddhism whan deve> 
loped exercised its counter-influence in the earlier period upon 
these Schools of Orthodox Phijosophy and the Pauranic 
Hinduisri). as in later times it influenced the Tantric Hinduism. 
In China, Japan, Tibet and other countries also this was the 
casC' Sc the histeiy of the contemporary religions also comes 
under the purview of this method. 

The historical study may be sub-divided under two heads: 

(i) Historical study of the doctrines ; 

(ii) study of genersJ history. 

The study of the doctrines may again be sub-divided into 
two 

(i) The (irst of these attempts an investigation of the 
historical development of the doctrines. It tries to discover the 
ectuel relation among the different doctrines, in other words, 
it tries to investigate into the relation as cause and effect, of a 
later and consequently more developed doctrine to a previous 
one. Examples will make it clear, What it the relation of the 
onginal Buddhism (Hinayana) developed Buddhism (Mahayana) 
and what ia the relabon between the doctrinea of Nagarjunn 
end AsvaghoRii (1). l.e, how the doctrines of Negarjune played 
a most prominent part in greatly changing and modifying the 
Buddhisbc conception and views of Aavaghosa (I), Similarly 
thb method should enquire into the relation of Nagirjuna to 
the Mahasanghika doctrines. Thus the casual connection i,e, 
the relation of cause and effect between the leas developed 
and the more developed not only In India but also in other 
Buddhist countries comes under this class of study. 

(ii) The Historical Study of the doctrines may also conflne 
itself to the study of the similarity and dissinvlerity among the 
different doctrines. To what extent one doctrine is similar or 
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how far it ia diaslmliar from the other, is the business of this 
method to enquire. For example, the relation of simileHty and 
dUsimilarity between the Theravada and the Mahasanghika 
doctrines : the Vaibhasika and the doctrines of Nagarjuna. the 
doctrines of Na^ifuna and those of Asanga and Vasubandhu. 
Similarly in China this relation between the doctrines of the 
Avatamsaka and the Ten*dai schools &c. must be studied in 
this method. 

The historical study of facts may again be sub*divided into 
TWO according as it considers the historical study of the different 
sects and schools or the connection of Buddhism with the kings 
of the different reigning dynasties, line'arts, literature, 
philosophy &c. 

(1) The first of these two divisions investigates into the 
origin, development and the relation of one school or sect to 
the other. It is the business of this method Co give us a con¬ 
nected history of all the schools that arose m India or all sects 
that originated in China, Japan and other countries, and the 
spread of Buddhism not only in India but also in other countries. 

(2) The business of the second method is to enquire Into 
the relation of Buddhism with the contemporary reigning; kings 
of the different dynasties, for example Buddhism owes its esta* 
blishment in India on firmer ground, to the timely kelp and 
assistance of King Asoka, Kaniska. some kings belonging to a 
branch of the Gupta dynasty, lo the Nanlanda period, and the 
Pala kings in time of the V^kramsiU monastery. This method 
should also investigate into the connection of Buddhism to the 
contemporary political hi^ory. social condition, civilization, 
literature, fine-art. architecture, philosophy &c. 


1. HKTORICAL STUDY. 


(i) Stody of tbs doctrines 

( 1 ) Study uf thsir causal 
rsistion. 

(a) Study of thsir rslation of 
simUarity end dls- 
slnilarlty. 


(it) Study of the facts 

(1) H istory of tbs Schools and 
sects. 

<S) History of Buddhlsca as a 
ciTlUs&tioD. 
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(II) The Systxmatk Study. 

fn ih« previous method we Keve shown thet witii the help 
of this method we can have a general idea of the development 
of Buddhism. The a^^tematic method is opposed Co the 
Historical inasmuch as it Peats Buddhism as extended in space. 
This study msy be divided into two—(A) Tlte formal study of 
the Canons and (B) the dcctrines contained in them, 

(A) Formal study of the canons, for example, the study of 
the Pali Tripitaka. the N’kayas of original Buddhism, the study 
of the Mah&yina Prajfilparamiti. Saddhtrmapundarika in 

Sanskrit &e. 

(B) Material study or the study of the doctrines as con* 
tamed in the canons, for example, the four noble truths (Chat* 
vari Arya«5sityani)» the twelve Praiityesamutpada or the Nidanas 
(twelvO'Iinked chain of cause), the doctrines contained in the 
Nikayas of original Buddhism and the easenlialism of Nlgir* 
juna. the Alaya^Phenomenology in the Vogs^aia, the Bhuta- 
tatha Phenomenology of Asvaghosa &c. in Mehayanatsm. 

The formal study may sgain.be sub*divided into two— 
(I) The study of the Sutras and (2) the study of the S&atres, the 
former as in the Nikayas and the latter as contained in Nl^r* 
ivna’s Madhyamika Slstras, Asanga a Yogachara SSstra. Aavs« 
ghota’s Sraddhotpada SSstra, dec. These two kinds of study 
may also be sub>div’ded into the study of the (s) Vrittis e.g. 
Madhyamika'Vritti and the (b) Vyakhyas. e.g. the commentary 
of Chandrskinti in developed Buddhism or Mal^yana, the com* 
mentsry of Buddhaghose of the Pali Nikayaa in the origirial 
Buddhism or Hinsyana, 

The Sutras. Sistrss with thetr Vrittis and Vyakhyas or com* 
mentaries may again be studied diBerently under four heads; 
—(i) The synthetical study or the study of the gist or ibe central 
ideas from the works, {ii) the analytical study or the annotative 
study which takes into consideration all the words and all the 
Sentences separately. This study is therefore opposed to the 
synthetical study ; (iii) Critical study or the study of the condi* 
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tion of the ideas as their origin and later on their development 
critioeliy and the (v) comparative study hy compering SSstras 
with the Sutras or their respective commentaries or Vrittis. 
Among these four, the hrst named is of the primary Importance 
and without the synthetic study all the other studies become 
useless. 

Again the material study or the study of the doctrines of 
Buddhism as contained in the Su&as. Sasttas and their Vya> 
khas and Vrittis may also be sub-divided under two heads 
(]) General study of Buddhism, dealing witK such ultimate and 
Intricate questions as WHAT IS BUDDHISM? WHAT IS 
IS THE ABHIDHARMA DOCTRINE. YOGACHARA, 
MADHYAMIKA? &c. At any rate this study alms at establish* 
Ing a general idea of Buddhism. (2) The Particular study takes 
Into consideration the views, ideas and doctrines of the Im¬ 
portant and learned followers and supporters or the exponents 
of each school taking each man separately. For example in 
MadKyamika, there were many staunch and learned supporters 
among whom the names of Chandrakirti. BKavavIveka. Buddha- 
palita i^nd some others deserve mention. This class of study 
aims at considering the lives and doctrines of each individual. 
Sirrularly In Yogachata it takes Into consideration the doctrines 
and views of Dhatmapal and BHabhadra among others. 


l:, 8YSTEMATI0 STUDY. 


(A) Formal Study. 

'll 8utra«. 

(8) Sastras. 

(a) Vyakbyas. 

(b) Vrittis. 

(I) Syatheiis study, 

(ih Asalytic study, 
ni) Critioal study. 

It) Corsparstive study. 


(8| Material Study 

(I) GsQsral Study. 
(8) Parti vular Study, 


6 
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(IIJ) The Geographical SnJDY. 

As hM been often limes eeid Buddhism from Asoke's time 
begsn to spread in all countries around, taking: India as its 
centre. The Southern Buddhism or the ao'Called original Bud' 
dhism spread in the southern countries, Ceylon. Burma and 
Siam, whereas the Northern or the Eastern Buddhism or the 
sO'Called developed Buddhism spread over the Eastern and 
northern countries. Nepal, Tibet and Western Asia. China, 
Mongolia. Manchuria. Koraa and Japan. One may verily say 
that Buddhism is the same in all these countries but that is not 
the fact. Not only in the ease of Buddhism, but in case of all 
ideas when they pass out to other countries they are bound to 
bo changed, transformed, modified or developed by the inHu* 
ence of the nationali&. society, customs, manners, religion, 
philosophy &c. of that country and Buddhism was no excep* 
tion to this susceptiUlity of inBvence. Buddhism I mean the 
original Buddhism that arose in India took a dil?erent shape 
when it entered the touthenr countries and also it was different 
in the Northern as well as the Eastern countries when it spread 
^er there. Generally speaking Buddhism was in a nuclear 
state like a bud of Bower when it was in India. In China. 
Buddhism developed by the very many inHuances of the 
country as a religion and as a philosophy and shone like a 
Bower in full bloom. By the inHuenca, again, of the Japanese 
spirit, Buddhism as a Philosophy and as a religion thrust itself 
upon the people in Japan and in this state Buddhism may be 
compared to a welhdeveloped fruit. Generally speaking, the 
Indian Buddhism is mainly the Ethical Buddhism, the Chinese 
Buddhism is the Philosophies! Buddhism, the Buddhism of 
Japan may be called the Buddhism of Faith, while the Bud¬ 
dhism in Nepal and Tibet is essentially Tantric. AH this about 
developed Buddhiim. Now let us turn to the original Hinayana 
Buddhism. 

As regards Southern or original Buddhism it may be said 
that it look different shapes in these countries coo. The Bud- 
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of C«ybn, Burma and Siam in fact atudy the ume Tri- 
picaka in Pali but they are different according es they lay 
peculiar stresa upon the study of the three pitakaa—the Abhi- 
dhamma» the Vinaya and the Sutra. The Ceyloneae, for in¬ 
stance. give undue prominence to the study of the Suba Pitaka. 
the Burmese lay special stress on the study of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka and the Siamese Buddhists give prominence to the 
Vinaya. Then again, as different schools originated in India, 
so also different sects arose in other countries. This method 
also aims at studying these sects and schools as they are 
extended in pace. 

If Buddhism is at all to be studied comprehensively, it 
should be studied not in relation to one or the other country 
only but in relation, to all the countriea wherever Buddhism 
entered. Otherwise we cannot know how Buddhism originated, 
how it ffourUhed. and developed and how ultimately rt bans* 
formed. And in order to know all these Buddhism must be 
studied on the lines dictated by these three methods. These 
throe systems-^e Historical, the Systematical and the Geogta* 
pHicaJ combine to constitute what is called the Perfect System. 
If we have recourse to theae systems, we need not study all 
the canons, all the commentanes. all the literature, religion and 
philosophy of Buddhism in fact everything whatever Buddhism 
includes. And in that way in cne generation, even in one life 
we may have a thorough and general idea of Buddhism. 

III. qeographcal study. 


(A) Nortbsro Buddhism 

(B) Soathero Buddbism, 

1. Mspal. 

Caylou. 

2. Tibst. 

Burma. 

3. Wsstam Asia. 

4. Qbiaa— 

SIhiu, 

(i) Ucngolia. 

(ii) Uaneburis. 


S. EorSB. 



& Japan. 
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BUDDKISM-A SURVEY 

The following i« ^an«fc(^on of a pep^r read Panc/it 
Sh«o Noroin on (Ae occ<ufon of the anniver»ary of Lord 
Buddkc'a Birih in the Brahmo Mund\r^ Lahore, In April losti^ 

P&li wu a langu«g« one« spoken m the province of Beher 
in former day* known e» Mag«dh. Buddhistic literature was 
written in Pali and Sanskrit. We have in modern days people 
who know Sanskrit, few know Pali. European acKolara are 
learning Pali and translating: Buddhist literature in thair 
languages. The Calcutta University has given support to the 
learning of Pali. The Urdu knowing public have scant 
. faeilities to know the principles of Buddhism. 

To acquaint ones self with this re^gion will not be 
uninteresting. There must be something, efter all in it that It 
captured the countries of China, Japan, Southern Russia etc., 
etc. ft is indeed surprising how such a religion capKvated so 
many hearts in v^lch there Is no inspiration, no revelation, no 
saint, no prophet, no angles, no Satan, no paradise, no hell, 
no dread, no alluring hope, prayers are not eStcaclous, no 
dependence on a saviour for salvation which has to be attained 
by one’s individual effort. 

Fifty years ago we did not know that the followers of this 
creed outnumbered the respective foliovrers of every other 
religion. Only e few in India knew that the founder of it was 
born in India. During the last 50 years our knowledge 
pertainirig to this religion has much been extended, but the 
causes of Its disappesxance from the land of its birth is yet an 
enigma for historians. 

We are not able to determine the exact period when the 
religion of Moses was promulgated but Christianity and Islam 
came into existence centuries later than Buddhism. Both of 
these religions were able to attract crores to their folds. In 
Hinduism, can be traced the inHuence of Buddhism >^ich not 
being obvious has to be ascertained by historical research. It 
is no secret that no religion has been able to retain its primitive 
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aimplicily. Differences in their philosophiee. creeds end ritueJs 
gdve birth to so many sects in them. In some cases differences 
in minor matters have so obscured the essentials that such 
religions exist only in name. Buddhism was no exception. 

Let it be realized that Science has undesignally affected 
religious beliefs, so much so that the strongest beliefs have 
received rude shocks. Science is explaining the causes of 
ultra terresdal and terrestial calamities, attribution of them to 
Divine fury is losing ground. Instead of prayers, preventive 
measures axe resorted to. endeavours are made to reconcile 
revealed books with modern research. Superstitions have 
received a great blow from science. "Ex cathedra and slavish 
following*’ is on the decline. Whether Buddhism will revive 
in India in all its past glory and whether it v^l replace the 
present religions of the world are questions on which no opinion 
can he hazarded, experience will decide the matter. It can¬ 
not be gain-said that several formidable religions are arrayed 
against It. Nevertheless every religion is now being put to test. 
Let us await the result. 

Increasing interest is evinced to know the tenets of 
Buddhism. In Luxopean countries traxislations in German 
and French are appearing. En^ish scholars are also issuing 
works on the founder's life and Kis teachings. America is not 
lagging behind, there are so many as 26 Budihist temples in 
California which count among their members some eight 
thousand adherents. In Elngland a Buddhist Society is propa¬ 
gating it. Japan has addressed itself to send out missionaries. 

In India a Vthan is bulk m Calcutta. Buddhistic Societies 
are working in Bombay and Madras. A Muslim poet has 
published a poem in blank verse on Saxnath. Another Muslim 
of Bhopal has contributed an appreciative summaiy of 
Buddha’s teachings in Tkff Zamana. A Muhammadan scholar 
of Deccan has issued in Urdu, the Story of Buddha s 
life in Arabic under the title of Buzasafwa Bclohor, 
Buddha is now represented on the stage. Brief biographies 
of the Master have been published in Urdu. H. H. The 
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Maha}aj» of Baroda has installed an intake of Buddha an a 
public soeec of his capital. Jn Malabar Buddhiam ta ^ing: 
prascKad a Madiaai Profeaaor and a Vakil. Hindus now 
regard Buddhism as ona of the sects of Hinduism. The 
Ismalia College authorities have carefully preserved in their 
shelves carved stones, frAsments. and other finds discovered 
during excavarione. Tha Begam of Bhopal has constructed a 
public rest house near Scnchf Tope whieh she has been kind 
enough to authorize the Arheological Department to repair. 
The ruler of Hyderabad (Deccan) has organized an Archeeo* 
logical Department. H. £. Highness has conserved the Ajanta 
and Ellora caves and has also created facilities for visitors. 

The fact of the matter is that Archeology has drawn public 
attention to Buddhism. Museums have afforded object leseons. 
Historical research cannot be at^e d with. Coins, fragments 
of statues, and a number of finds discovered by excavationsi 
have in no small measure srimulated interest. Human mind 
is so cnnitituted that some times things produce impressions 
which take root in subeoniciouaneie not to be felt immediately. 
The ray of truth cannot be trampled upon or suppressed by 
authority, force, or prejudice for all time. Light penetrates 
through veils of darkness sooner or later.. 

in centuries back so much darkness prevailed about 
Buddha and his teachings at if ha was never known in India. 

It will astonish many to hear how many things and places Have 
been discovered. 

I. fCapiffioostu the birth place of the Maeter has been 
discovered, the tank and the grove of trees where 
he saw light have been located, the ruins extend¬ 
ing over miles in the (eroi of Nepal have been 
found, and a tablet fixed by Emperor Asoka con¬ 
taining an inscription which has been now does* 
phered. has also been found. The read to these 
ruins is repaired. 

2. The place where the master sat for contemplabon 
and vdrere he attained enlightenment and became 
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fhe Buddha has been found, there U an oi^shoot 
of Che old Pcepol tree under which he had sat 
centuries ago, a magruhcent temple had been cori« 
atructed cn this site, it was exhumed by Archceolo- 
^sts, a unii^ue specimen of carving in stone is 
worth a visit. It U called Bu4h Caya, 4 miles 
from the Hindu pilgrimage Oayaji. A twig of 
this ancient Peepal tree, as we know, was taken 
to Ceylon by Asoka's son and his daughter which 
grew into a big tree and is the oldest historical 
tree in the world. 

3. The place called Samalh (RlshipattanawPaK Is! 

Patana) has also received attention at the hands 
of the Archceologica] Department. Excavations 
which lasted for years arid are still going on have 
yielded a rich harvest so much ao that a museum 
has been constructed there by the Government. 
The magnihcent Stupa built by Emperor Asoka 
is put in repair. The Coverrtor of United Pro¬ 
vinces has laid the foundation of a Vihara. a 
couple of years ago and a seminary is ekortly to 
be constructed there. 

4. The place of the Master's Pannirvana i.e., the place 

where he cast oS his mortal coil has been 
ascertained at Kusinara In the Gorukhpur District. 

5. It is stated in Buddhistic works that the remains of 

the Master were divided and preserved in various 
shrines. Some of* these have been traced, and in 
one of the excavated temples in rums rtear 
Peshwar a casket containing some charred bones 
'with an inscription, deciphered successfully, has 
been discovered with has been presented to a 
Burmah Pagoda. 

6. It has been settled beyond a shadow of doubt that 

Buddha was a historical personality and not a 
myth as used to be asserted some times by 
Christian writers. 
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7. Tbe ArcKasologicai] Dep&rCment U now discovering 
chat tKere U Karcely a place in India whej^ 
Buddbisl ahrines did not east. Incidents in the 
life of the Master are not only to be found in the 
hooka but inscribed and carved on rocks, columns. 
Minerets and on the walls of the temples. No 
better evidence of their authenticity could be had. 
The Lahore Museum is selling a short pamphlet 
"Buddha in Stone" in English and also its transla¬ 
tion in the Urdu language. 

Hsd we not found Chinese pilgrim's Navels, Kapan’s 
ChronJeles of Kashmir. Mahawarosa, the chronicles of Ceylon, 
had not Lord Curzon founded the department of Aichseology. 
had not European scholars busied themselves in research, had 
not the Royal library of China and the Buddhistic works in 
the archives of Tibetan monasteries been ransacked, all that 
has been d’scovercd would have remained hidden in the 
bowels of the earth and had not Sir Anrel Stein carried on his 
eirplorattons in Central Asia, the things he has dbcovered 
would have remained burried m the bosom of the sandy 
desert. Had not Sir Edwin Arnold’s tender Chord been 
touched which produced that gem "Light of Asia", the 
Europeans, who embraced Buddhism by merely reading it. 
would not have been converted. 

knows what is yet to be found in Afghanistan. 
Biluchislan, Persia. Mesopotamia and Palestine^ Some experts 
are now of the opinion (hat Buddhism wsis known in the New 
world before its discovery. Whatever have been found in 
America is placed in the Museums in that country. Had not 
Colossal Buddhistic temples been unearthed in Java who could 
have believed that Buddhistic Missionaries visited that island 
and converted it? 

Buddhism is not based on revelation. Its teaching Is 
popularly understanable, its philosophy is deep and some 
what di^rent from odier philosophies. It has no fear of the 
inroads of science. Wherever it has gone it has spread 
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civilization. It cannot be said that it could convert the whole 
of India Co ve^tarianism^ or displace all other local forms of 
worship but it will be conceded that the use of animal food 
was considerably reduced here through its influence ar»d the 
temper of Indians, cruel and warlike, was changed by it to 
merciful and compassionate. Slavery received a rude shock 
at its hands. Retaliative spirit was changed into that of 
forgiveness. Moral laws were formulated, anl the use of 
stimulants was much discouraged. 

This Was a misdonaiy religion that travelled beyond the 
territorial limits of India and carried its Gospel outside India 
for all humanity. Its basis is enK^tenmenl. duty, and 
fraternity expressed by its motto Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. 

Is it a fact that Science has shaken many beliefs, and is it 
a fact that religion now requires for its basis knowledge and 
the laws of nature? Nawab Mohsanal Mulk thus describes 
the present condition of religious beliefs 

"Faith in revealed books is daily on the decline. The 
force of authoritative and blind faith is daily 
diminishing. Nothing is accepted as sacred or 
holy unless it is supported by demonstration, and 
nothing impresses the mind as true without argu¬ 
ment and reason. Let some regard this state of 
things as deplorable, be sorry over it, or shed a few 
tears, but it is the age of reason and knowledge 
which are influencing religion considerably. Those 
who are a>vaie of conditions in Europe and 
America fully know chat religious faiths are losing 
ground there. The unwise supporters of religion 
are content with regret, but its mtclKgent ad¬ 
vocates try to base it on knowledge and resison 
and reconcile it accordin^y. 

(Tahzib-i*lkhlaq new series Vol, II. p- 6 and 7). 

If indeed there is demand for a rational religion, search 
for it will begin and the seeker will find it- 
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ESSENTIAli OF BUDDHISM 

BV 

Louise Gkieve. 

(Continued from prtoiovs ta$ue.) 

In Northern Buddhiam there are various diHerenc^s, but 
it it only in Eastern Buddhism, under what is called the Doo 
trine of Expediency, that priests are allowed to marry, and 
women, under some circumstances, ordained as priests. The 
priests of Northern and Eastern Buddhism differ m varying 
degrees from the Monks of Southern Buddhism, having adapted 
themselves to differences of climate, form of mvilisalion and 
surroundings. 

Buddhism, like Christianity, has adapted itself to the needs 
of the people of various temperaments. Tlie fundamentals are 
the same all over the world, but some of the methods have 
been developed since the time of the Buddha, to suit the needs 
of later peoples. Southern Buddhism is purely intellectual and 
is what is called the Self Reliant School. Most of the schools 
of Northern Buddhism also believe in self reliance, but differ 
from Southern Buddhism in that they have built up vast systems 
of metaphysicaj philosophy, What is called the Protestantism 
of Buddhism is the Dependent School, which teaches Reliance 
upon Another—Amilaba. the principle of Boundless Life and 
Light. This Dependence upon Another is suitable for the great 
mass of mankind, those who are living in ignorance and have 
neither time nor intelligence to study the fundamentals of 
Buddhism and are too weak to depend on themselves. It is 
taught that these people will. In later lives, become self depen¬ 
dent. but in the meantime, their faith and courage is sustained 
by dependence on Amitaba. 

Southern Buddhism in its purest form is suitable for the 
intellectual giant and if followed, brings about not only intense 
intellectual activity, but opens up the intuitive faculty as well, 
It is the difficult way. There comes a time in the spiritual 
development of a man when his knowledge and experiences 
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can no longer be clothed in words and so cannot be written 
down, but must be passed master to pupil by symbols 
which are incomprehensible until the intuitive faeul^ opens, 
through severe discipline and long meditation. 

To the educated eastern Buddhist Amitaba is not personal : 
it is the principle of compassion and mercy which, like ruth* 
lessnees, is inherent in the universe. The limit of time makes 
it impossible to go fully into the belief taught by this important 
sect, but it resembles Christianity in this way: Jesus, when 
the Holy Ghost descended upon bim In the form of a dove, 
became tbe Christ. God was made manifest among men 
in the pure body of the man Jesus, and dependence 
upori and faith in the saving power of Jesus the C^irist 
leads rnan to salvation. So. Amitaba. riot a personal 
god. but a principle, the principle of Mercy, waa manifested 
in the body of Prince Siddartha, and instead of having to 
struggle through the laberynth of metaphysical philosophy of 
Msihayana. which is impossible for the ordinary man, he places 
his faith in the saving power of Amitaba. In this way. 
Amitaba could be compared to the Christian God. and Shakya- 
muni the Buddha to Jesus the Christ. 

Innumerable books have been written on Buddhism, but 
the original books are called the Pitakas or baskets. These 
books are three in number and in volume about t\rice the 
rize of the English Bible. The first Is the Vinaya Pitaka which 
contains all that relates to the Order of Mendicant Recluses 
and tells how it came about that the Order of the Yellow 
Robe was founded, and the rules which were to be observed. 
The second is the Sutta Pitaka and contains the biiths of the 
religions presented from varied points of view and in varied 
style, together with the discussion and elucidation of the 
psychological system on which those truths are founded. The 
third is the Abhidhamma Pitaka which contains further supple¬ 
mentary and more detailed discussion of that psychological 
system, and of various points arising out of it. 

The Buddha tau^t his Doctrine for forty-bve years, 
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gathering man>* thousands of disciplsa and lay members, and 
died at the age of eighty, surrounded by those who loved him 
and attended by hi$ favourite disciple, Ananda. Before his 
death he said to his monks, ’*Go ye. O, Bhlkkhus, and wander 
forth for the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, 
In compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O, Bhlkkhus, the Doctrine 
Glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

At the rime the Buddha was living Greece was nearing the 
xenith of her culture ; Jerusalem was being taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar : Nineva was falling to the Medes and 
Marseilles was foxinded by the Phocaens. Plato lived about 
a century later : Alexander the Great about two centuries later. 
Asoka. the great Buddhist king of India, lived from 263 to 225 
B. C. During all this rime there were commercial relations 
between India and Greece, hence we And Buddhist ait strongly 
inhuenced by Greece and Greek philosophy influenced by 
Buddhism. 

The Buddha was the fust religious teacher who sent out 
missionaries to spread hU gospel. After his desith mlsdonanee 
went to Ceylon. Tibet, Qilxia and eventually to Korea and 
Japan. Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon by the son of 
king Asoka about 250 B. C. Later, the daughter of Asoka left 
her father's court to found a nunnery, bringing with her a 
sprout of the sacred Bodhi-tree, which was planted and still 
blooms among the mins of Anuradhapura. 

There is a Chinese record which tells of the entrance of 
Buddhism into that country as early as 217 B. C. The com¬ 
monly accepted date of the real entrance is during the reign 
of the Emperor Ming-Ti, A. D, 58 to 76. Many monks went 
from India to China, translating the books into Chinese and 
it >vas not till about 300 A. D. that Chinese scholars were sent 
to India. From that time onward, pilgrimages of deeply 
interested Chinese flowed into India, returning with books, 
relies and pictures. 

Buddhism made its entrance Into Korea from China about 
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372 A, D. From Korea k wm introduced into Japan, after 
which learned Oiinese went to Japan aa teachers and Japanese 
scholar's 'were sent to Giina. brining back books and treasures. 
The growth of Buddhism in Japan was slow for a time, but 
rose to power under prince Shotoku Daishi. who died In the 
year 621 and whose memory is still cherished in history and 
legend. It was at this time that communication between japan 
and China took place directly instead of via Korea. 

At present there is a strong missionary movement going 
on from Japan and India, also from Burma and Ceylon and 
there arc Buddhist Societies scattered all over the world. 
Buddhist magazines and papers are published in English in 
Ceylon at Kandy end Colombo as well as at Calcutta. The 
Maha Bodhi Society of Calcutta is an international organisation, 
having members in almost every country in the world. Some 
very learned men are connected with this society. In the 
Monasteries of Ceylon and Burma are scholars and noblemen 
from different western countries, living the lives of Monks of 
the Yellow Robe. This is study some evidence that Buddhism 
is rio heathen superstition, but a vast system of philosophy 
which raight be well worth looking into. 

Thou^ India was the home of Buddhism, it was at all 
times most unwelcome to those of the Brahmin rdigion. who 
felt that some of thdr privileges of caste would be lost if real 
worth, not caste, were the criterion by which a man was to be 
judged. For this leason Buddhism had enemies at home, and 
soon more appeared from afar, just before the Christian era 
India was invaded by the Scythians ; in 636 A. D. the Moham' 
medans came ; from 977 to 1325 there was continual conquest 
and the Mohammedan rdigion was forced upon the people by 
sword and fire. In 1398 came the Tartar invasion under Timur 
or Tamerlane and by this time Buddhism had almost disap> 
peared from India, though it has left Its impress upon the 
older religions. 1566 saw the accession of Akbar the Great 
and India became a Mohammedan empire. Buddhism was 
the prevailing religion of India for one thousand years, but 
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at this Kme it existed almost entirely outside indJa, in Ceylon, 
Tibet, Siam. China and Japan. The numerous monuments 
which retrace its Kistoiy m India were erected from three 
centuries 6. C. to the seventh century of the Christian era. 

Although Buddhism almost disappeared from India for so 
long a time, it is at present showing a new lease of life in 
that country and is, every year, growing stronger and more in 
public favour. 

At present one fifth of the human race is Buddhist and the 
proudest boast of its followers is that no one drop of blood has 
aver been spilled in its propagation ; no religious wars have 
ever been fought in its name and the personality of its founder 
is beyond reproach, no single act or word ever having marred 
the beauty of his character. Millions of people daily lay 
fiowers upon his stainless altars and pay him reverence, but 
the Buddhist does not pray. He meditates and strives to be¬ 
come good, serene and in tune with the infinite. He does not 
offer up piKtionary pra3^r because he believes all that happens 
is the irrevocable law of cause and effect and no amount of 
prayer wiU change the effect of a cause. 

Buddhism ia called atheism because it makes no mention 
of Cod. This is not because it is atheistic or materialisdc, but 
because what is usually understood by the word *God' is the 
Higheat of the High. Fhe Buddhist believes that thi« some¬ 
thing which transcends the human mind to comprehend and 
the attempt to describe it only leads to error and confusion, 
superstidon and limitation. The Neo-PIatonic conception of 
God is Being, Uni^ beyond all difference, something to which 
no predicates can be attached. This Unity is neither con- 
sciousneas nor unconsciousness, neither fi’eedom nor un¬ 
freedom, for all opposites pertain to the realm of finite things. 
Even to name this Unity is to limit It, so it is only by negative 
terms that we can even attempt to define It. It is "THE 
ONE; THAT is His name, for THAT wherein He arises is 
numberless, beyond number and being THE ALL is neither 
One nor Many.” 
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Thft Buddhist believes there may be many limited personal 
gods, beings above the human, but these gods or beings are 
subject to life and death and limitation. He recognises a 
universal principle which is above all being ar\d he believes 
that the soul is one with the All and, through experience, this 
soul will gain freedom from limitation and find, not destruc- 
tion nor annihilation, but union with the all'Conscious, the alU 
pervading, the one and eternal Verity. As a separate 
personality, it will diaappear, but this disappearance is the 
one Bliss, 

Nirvana, that state of equaUbrium. where there is no atnfe, 
is the final goal of the Buddhist, 'When self-assertion is done 
away with, there will be no longer a desire for earthly life, 
the thirst for things, ^th the annihilation of selfishness will 
come peace : freedom from desire for useless things, and 
escape from the sorrow arising from birth, old age and death. 
We are the makers of our own fate and. though we must work 
out the result of sin and mistakes already committed, we can 
make our future Uvea better and better when throu^ purity 
and unselfishness we understand and work vrith the Law inatead 
of against it, peace will come and Ufa will be lived for the 
good of all, not for self alone. This Is the verge of Nirvana, 
where all lives are lived, all deaths axe dead, where there la 
lifeleaa. tiioelesa bliaa. 


THE BURMA BUDDHIST MISSION. 

ADMISSION TO THE FELLOW^IP OF TldE MISSION. 
(Recistered As No. eb of efta, at the cfpks. of the 
Registering officer, Pakokku.), 

Fellowship in the Burma Buddhist Miasion la open to all 
persons that are in sympathy with any or all of the objects of 
the Miasion. Admission as a Fellow in the Mission is obtained 
by applying in the prescribed form which can be had of the 
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(nKmationai Fjeld Secretary or ihe Held Secretary of any Ciicie 
of the Mission. Every application for admission as a Fellow 
must be accompanied by an Entrance Fee of Rupees Five. 
Fellows shall pay an Annual Subscription of Rupees Six. The 
Entrance Fee may. at the discretion of the International Field 
Secretary, be reduced with the sanction of the President of the 
Mission. Annual Subscriptions shall become payable on the 
I at September of each year in advance. The Official Year of 
the Bumra Buddhist Mission is from the 1st September to the 
31 St August of the year following. The International Field- 
Secretary or the Field Secretary of the Grcle concerned shall 
collect the annual dues of Fellows of the Mission. Any Fellow 
of the Mission not paying his Annual Subscription shall, after 
due notice, be held to have lost his Fellowship, and his name 
shall be removed from the ‘Register of Fellows of the Burma 
Buddhist Mission*, but he may revive his Fellowship at any 
time by payment of all arrears. The Annual Subscription of 
any Fellow or Fellows of the Mission may be reduced by the 
International Field-Secretary with the sanction of the President, 
for special reasons. On admission every Fellow of the Mission 
shall be furnished with a Diploma of Fellowship. 

Ail Diplomas of the Mission derive their authority from, the 
President of the Mission. 

Fellows of the Burma Buddhist Mission stand the first 
chance of being chosen as 'Trustees of the Burma Buddhist 
Mission Fund’ or ’Members of the Burma Buddhist Mission’. 

Fellows of the B. B. Mission may use the descilptlve initials 
“F. B. M.” 

All remittances and correspondence shoiJd be addressel to 

The Internattonal F^uv^EcaETARY. 

Bumul Buddhist Mbshn. 

P. O. Box 1073, 
Rangoon. 
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A HISTORICAL HOTCH-POTCH. 

Licence U comparatively harmless wKen associated with 
the Muse of poetry: indeed, it often lends enchantment to a 
poet 6 Rights of imagination ; but is can have no place in 
serious history. Yet a great deal of perversion of truth occurs 
when historiographers sit down to write in the interests of 
patriotism or in those of particular creeds or in order to produce 
romantic and picturesque effects Great generals, when they 
describe their achievement on the battle-held, often lose all 
sense of proportion. \(^en a writer has a pet theory to 
establish he is sometimes tempted to strain facts and to draw 
erroneous conclusions from well-known historical events to 
serve his purpose. Something like this seems to have been 
done by Mr. P. N. Bose, the talented Bengali writer on 
historical subiects, in his recent essay on Hindu-Moslem Amity. 

We may thus summarise the author's main ideas : (1) The 
conditions that prevailed in India in the Mahomedan period 
were generally favourable to Hindu-Moslem Amity. (2) This 
concord occurred under Aurangreb whose anti-Hindu policy, 
and was best exhibited between the accession of Akbar and the 
deposition of Shah Jahan. (3) The only interruption of this 
concord occured under Aurangxeb whose anti-Hindu policy, 
however, was exceptional and whole triumph was only 
temporary and did not lead to any serious diminution of the 
entente. (4) The concord was of such a substantial character 
thet it out-lasted the Mahomedan period and continued down 
to about two generations ago. when it adversely affected by the 
disintegrating effects of modem civilisation which was 
introduced by our British rulers. 

Mr. Bose would have us believe that the Moslem invaders 
of India came as the saviours of the Hindus and Buddhists, 
He would ignore the eloquent testimony borne by the moss- 
grown ruins of temples and Vihars, smothered by the foliage of 
the out-spreading Banian-trees that are littered all over India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comotin. Mr. Bose's contention 
that the conditions under Mahomedan rule were altogether 

6 
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favoiLrable to Hindu>MosIem Amity requires much stronger 
proof than Ke has adduced. The second point may be very 
ea»ly disposed of. Mshomedan rule lasted for over six 
hundred years. Hie golden age Ke speaks of (from Akbar to 
Shah Jahan) covers only one hundred years~a small part of 
the whole period. During this period Jahangir destroyed the 
Hindu shrine in Kangra (in the Punjab), slaughtered a bullock 
there and demonstrated his invincible power by erecting a 
mosque on the site. During this golden age Shah Jahan 
issued orders (in 1652) for the destruction, throughout bis 
dominions, of all newly consQucted Hindu temples and 76 such 
temples were, in fact, demolished in the dis^ict of Benares 
alone. Many of the Moghal emperors Indeed Cook a fancy for 
Hindu wives. Our author, in another place, has treated this 
fact as a proof of Hindu-Moslem Amity. T^e great attraction 
felt by the Moslem for Hindu women is even now a striking 
feature of every-day life in India. Mr. Bose's theory is that 
Hindu fathers gladly gave their daughters to the Moslem 
potentates and he draws from diis wrong assumption the false 
inference that the "rigidity of caste” had "considerably 
slackened": and he has stated further that "the bigotry of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India gradually wore off and several 
of the Mogal emperors of Indio took Hindu wives." It may 
be seriously doubted if it was either a transport of fraternal 
love or an occesrion of liberaliCy that prompted the Moghal 
emperors to include Hindu wives in their Harem. The strength 
of the sexual instinct may not have been so strong in those 
days as it is now in Eastern and Northern Bengal, but It was 
not a negli^ble factor. Nor is it easy lo conceive that the 
Moslem autocrats refrained from using their power under the 
promptings of this potent instinct. Had it been a case of a 
real amity we would have heard of the Hindus tefuming the 
compliment by taking Moslem wives diiiing the golden age 
of which Mr. Bose speaks. Motives of political expediency 
may also have determined to some extent the action of the 
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Moslem emperors in this respect. Mr. Bose regards Aurungzeb 
as an exception instead oF treating Akbar as such. 

The Moslem world has generally regarded Akbar as a 
renegade. Our author believes that atrabilious attacks like 
thc«se of Badaoni aganist Akbar received no support because 
they were unpopular. But the obvious reason was that Akbar 
was an autocrat, and any open' attacks on him were on that 
very account extremely difticult, if not impossible. The rarity 
of open conHicU between Hindus and Moslems under 
Mahomedan rule was due without doubt to the fact that the 
two parlies were very unequalb' matched, it being practically 
impossible for Hindus to stand up against and resist any act of 
irgustice done by members of the ruling race. There was 
nothing for the Hindus but to take their beating lying down. 
It ivas only the submissive attitude of the Hindus that lessened 
the chances of communal friction. It was the instinct of self- 
preservation that actuated the mild Hindus and not their fond> 
ness for their rulers. Hindus (or for the matter of that the 
Moslem) rarely engage in a trial of s^ngth with the British or 
Anglo'lndisn communities in spite of provocations in our day. 
Even now. in places where the Mussalmans predominate the 
Hindus submit to petty annoyances from them simply because 
they are conscious of the superior strength of the Moslems. 
Another reason why at the present bme, In the Bengal villages, 
there are few conflicts between the two communities because 
they live apart in separate Quarters, each village having its 
distinct Musalnianpara. Our author neglects obvious reasons 
which clearly explain facts and formulates far-fetched theories 
to account for them. His theory that the introduction of 
modem civilisation is the cause of Hlndu-Moslem antagonism 
is altogether bizarry. How does it fit in with the obvious fact 
that 75 per cent of the members of both the communities are 
untouched by Western civilisation while conflicts arise much 
oftener between the ignorant classes of the two communitieB 
than between members of the cultured sections. It is not at all 
easy to see the connection between civilisation and discord. 
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between culture and hatred. Civilisation is before all things 
ethical. Morality U its foundation, and not literature or 
science or commerce and manufoctute or the soldier and 
policeman. Truth and light (as W. S. Lilly has observed) ate 
the very breath of life to ctviKsed state, as to individuals. 
Hatred and strife are associated with ignorance and want of 
culture. Gautama Buddha pointed out this fact about two 
thousand and live hundred years ago. It is too late now to 
dispute it. Our author tells us that the weakening of religious 
fervour is one of the results of civilisation which have adversely 
a^cted the relations between the Hindus and Mahomedans. 
As a matter of fact all history shows that reltgioua fervour has 
produced hatred while rationalism has promoted humanitarian 
ideas. The chief point that really accounts for discord, the 
point that our author has completely overlooked, rests on the 
fact that the religious dogma of '‘eicdusive salvation*' leads 
logically to hatred and persecution. Religion is bound up 
with the Moslem's bone and marrow. He has never been 
wanting in religious fervour. He follows with the utmost 
strictness the dictates of hb holy Scripture. His religion 
teaches Kim to regard unbelievers as his inferiors and as objects 
of contempt. 1t is stated In the forty>eeventh chapter of the 
Koran Sherif: "When ye encounter unbelievers, strike oil 
their heads until ye have made a great slaughter among them : 
and bind them in bonds ; and either give them a free dis¬ 
mission afterwards or exact a ransom." (Al Koran by Sale, p. 
375). The Koran further instructs the faithful that the Jihad 
against Inhdels is of perpetual obligation till the last inlidel has 
been converted or slain. Even the educated Moslem places 
his religion before everything else. He would regard a 
Musalman of dte vilest character as standing, by reason of his 
religion, on a higher level than a Hindu inhdel of the most 
unblamished character. Intolerance and hatred may be 
expected to arise from religious dogmas when they are imposed 
on a people by causes in which reason has no share. 
Speaking of another Semitic religion a thoroughly level-headed 
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English writer, the late Mr. William Archer, has told us: 

Chrislianity hes brooded like a nightmare over Europe and 
only in so far as men have cast oS its spell have they succeeded 
in making the world a tolerable place to live in.'* Exceptions 
sometimes go to emphasise a rule. The Ahmadla sect, small 
as it is in numbers. dilTers greatly from other Moslems in its 
hberal ideas which aim at the progress and uplift of humanity. 
How this sect is looked upon by Moslems generally was 
illustrated only a few months ago by the dreadful fate of 
Niamatulia Khan, an Afghan member of that soct, who was 
stoned to death on a charge of heresy under orders of the Amir 
of Kabul, whose action was applauded by the Jamait-uUUlema 
of Deoband, by the Anfurnan Islam, of L^ore and the Moslem 
world generally. It is much to be regretted that our author 
should have misconceived the part played bv religious bigotry 
in the world’s history. The older Aryan religions stand on a 
different footing. Buddhism, the great Arya Dhaima, shuns 
kcligiovs dogmas and stands broad-based on the noblest ethical 
conceptions. Hinduism preaches no doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. It has tau g ht its followers that the ways are many 
and the paths are devious but that they all lead to the lotus- 
feet of the Supreme Being, whom men address under different 
names. Therefore it is that the Hindus let each man have his 
own way in relt^n arid that they never interfere with another 
marl’d beliefs. They seek no converts and refuse re-admission 
to renegades. This has led them along a course of slackness 
lorsssz /arre and indifference which has produced disastrous 
political results. Only Hindus could canonize Moslem pirs as 
representatives of Narayan ; only Hindus could bow dovm in 
humility to the tall mtndrs of Aurungzeb'e rtiosque which over¬ 
shadow their Holy City of Kashi, regarding them as the hag- 
staffs of Sri Beni-madhava. 

S. HaLDAR. 


BOOK REVIEW 

()) ‘Kaxma Prasanga 6a Manab Jiban-Rahasya” by 
Chandra Shekar Shanne. Price 1/8 (To be had from Babu 
Amuiys Dhone Addy of Chetla). 

It is a Bengali work of vary great merit.in fact it is a 

master piece from the erudite and sholarly pen of the late 
lamented Mr, Chandra Shekar Shanne Barrister-at-Law. 
lliough the learned author had the advantage of travelling 
all over the world and of bringing out in Bengali the result of 
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hb experiences es e wrold (xevellec in hie well-known book 
*'Bbu*Prodekkhin“ nevertheleae we hail this book under review 
as his Magnum opus. He was a Inie theosophist in the best 
oense of t^t term and in his npe old age, Uden with a unique 
store house of wisdom and love for his fellow beings and in 
defiance of every obstacle such as sickness sorrow and poverty 
he sought in this woik of hia to expound the *L^w of Karma*' 
as It mysteriously and yet unerringly affects every phase of 
human life. He spared no pains to make this last work of his 
a success. He was a gifted writer and his powers of exposi* 
tion in his roother tongue by means of lucid and homely 
iilustratiorts were immense. A deep and intricate subject like 
the above has never been handled so masterfully in any 
language before as it has been handled by this learned author. 
By his unremitting toil he has enriched the Bengali literature 
and has thus left behind Kim a monument of unfading glory 
so far as his own fair name is concerned. We strongly 
recommend that oo home in Bengal should be without a copy 
of this noble work which was published In 1920 the very year 
the humble author thereof passed away, to the great sorrow 
of his vast circle of friends and admirers amongst the members 
of the Calcutta Bar and of the Theoaophical Society of which 
he was an ornament: for to every one of his friends rich and 
poor alike he was an Isplrer and a guide. His nobility of 
spirit touched every one who came across him. To have 
known him was a privilege, to have had a Calk with his was a 
joy as moat of his friends who survive him will testify. Babu 
Amulyadone Addy of Chetla who is a great friend of the 
author deserves well of the Bengali community in having 
descerned the real merit of this work and in bearing the entire 
expense of printing and publishing It as without such assistance 
this rioble work would never have seen the light of day. 
Sincere thanks of the Bengali community arc due to Babu 
Amulyadhone for saving this national prize from oblivion. 
The Iheosophical Society would do well to get this book 
translated into all the other vernaculars of India as well as into 
English and if possible Into other European and Asiatic 
languages. The Mok Itself Is deserving of that honour. 


(2) “The Young East**. A monthly English journal of the 
Mahayatia School of Budddhism in Japan (published by the 
Young East Publishing office. Hongo, Tokyo. Price 30 sen a 
copy). 

We are in receipt of No. I Vol. I 1925 number) of 
this new venture In joumal’sm, and trust sincerely that its 
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orgaiuMtion wiU be successful in their mission for the Best 
and for the West which U thus described in the foieward of 
the journal What is our mission for the East? To 
harmonise and bring: to mutuaJ understanding our brothers and 
sisters o/ the Asiatic countries, to make them recover their lost 
vigour and to unite their efforts for the restoration of ar^cient 
civilisation of the Orient, which gave truth Co great religions, 
deep philosophies and noble arts. We must free ourselves 
from tne chains of moribund traditions nor must vve allow 
ourselves to be tied up by fetters of formality and con¬ 
ventionality. We must put to file dead or dying leaves lo 
welcome in their place ftesh buds full of life and vigour. We 
must biing back to life the Old East, the Sick East, the dying 
East. 

What is our mission for the Westl^ The civilisation of the 
West, lying as it does too much Importance on the material 
side, is a lame civilisation. It finds itself at a deadlock today. 
It is a curse instead of a blessing. The shortest cut to remedy 
its shortcomings is to spread to the West the culture, philo¬ 
sophy and faith of Buddhism. By doing so. we must 
endeavour lo induce many men of the West to give up the 
rcijudice and pride they hold In regard to race, religion and 
poUlics. We feel that it is our d«j^ to implant In their minds 
the spirit of Buddha, whose love extends net alone to men 
tut to all living creatures. 

For the cause and spread of Buddh’sm we aro in sympathy 
with the scope and object of this new journal and with the 
eminent organlaeis every success. The organisers are (I) Prof. 
T. Takakusu, a Sanskrit scholar and widely knewn for his 
knowledge of Buddhism (2) M. Toraoto. one of the ablest 
journalists of japan (3) Daietz Suzuki, the well known Editor 
cf 'Tastern Buddhism”. (4) 1. Yamafiata, Editor of an English 
da’ly In Seu] Korea (5) Yone Nsiguchi, the well known poet 
and outhority on Japanese art lb) Ku Hungming. the best 
kntwn and greatest of CJunese scholars. 

The abovenamed omanisers are followers of the MaKayani 
School of Buddhlsrn and they say for themselves that as such 
they are neither dreamers nor pessimists but make much of 
Action, being tolerant towards other religions and entertaining 
no enmiQr whatsoever against people holding a different faith. 
The propagandists further assert that in regard to race and 
other matters they have no notion that "East is East and West 
is West”. 

These sentiments are undoubtedly to their credit as their 
ambition is noble and altruistic and we wish the journal every 
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As ve ere in the mid'East it U of profound interest to us 
lo know “WKet Buddhists ere doing in Japan” and (herefcie 
we sKali be reprinting in our next number the first article under 
iKc above heading from the jo'.nnal under review. 

S. C. M. 
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Lord Buddha's Ima^ in Mahabodhi Templa, Bodhg:aya. 


Note the white turhen and the eloale. 
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'Tear not for I have conquered 
Paasioni fierce and raging : 

Tread ihou the Path ! show thee, 
Therein lies peace.” 

5 

Lord Buddha apeaks to me 
When frienda depart. 

When ionelineaa aaaaila 
My aching heart. 

”My child, my feet once wandered 
Lonely in the foreat. 

But in that hour of darkneaa 
1 found Truth a Light.” 

4 

Lord Buddha apeake to me 
In death's dark night. 

When closing eyes no more 
Can see earth's light. 

”My child” He wKiapere softly. 

"Brighter Light is shining ; 

Hold fast the Truth f gave thee 
And thou ahalt see.” 

Dorothy Hunt. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The Buddhist Sthavira Bhikkhue of Ceylon have maintained 
the ancient Aryan traditions for 2222 yeara. and ordy Buddhism 
could boast of having conserved the principles of the Good 
Law in their pristine purity for twenty centuries. India tost the 
ancient Aryan inheritance since the invasion of the land by the 
vandal hordes of Arabia a thousand years ago. There are 
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nearly 70 milliona of Moalema m [ndia, whom about 50 
million* are the descend anta of converte who v/ere either Bud' 
dhUts or followers of the Brahmic gods. Bw the descendants 
of converts have absolutely forgotten the history of ancient 
India, and are ignorant of the fact that they were originally 
Indians. The ancient Romans were converted to the Christian 
faith in the lime of Constantine, and the splendid Roman 
temples were converted into places of Christian worship. The 
Pope became the Pontifex Masimus and when they accepted 
office they adopted the ancient Roman names. The Temple 
of Jupiter became the church of the Galilean fisherman Jew 
Peter, and the form of Jupiter was conserved by Michael 
Angelo when he painted the fresco depicting Jehovah in the 
form of Jupiter. The institution of the vestal virgins was 
eboUshed and in its place came the worship of Virgin Mary 
and other female saints and the order of nuns waa established. 
Jesus did not think of forming a church nor did he establish 
an order of nuns. T^e Roman church borrowed from the Bud¬ 
dhist monks of Persia and Turkestan the altar and the eccle- 
siastjcal vestments end other ritualistic paraphernalia. The 
dome of St. Peter is similar to the dome of the dagoba. 

• • • • 

Tbe sermon on the mount as given in the 5th and 6th 
chapters of Matthew Is a replica of the ethical portion of the 
Buddha Dhamma. Jesus who taught lesson* of pity, 
mercy, forgiveneu. selflessness was a Buddhist, but when the 
Roman church became a political power, the ecdesisstical 
Romish Brahmans introduced new dogmas and made Jesus 
s king, with power to send human beings to an eternal hell 
who disobeyed the church. Tbe forgiving Jesus was sent to 
the backyard of oblivion, and a cruel, vindictive, hardhearted 
personality was substituted. 71)e parable of La 2 aius shovrs 
the unrelenting monster who declines to give a drop of water 
to the thirsty man who is suffering in hell amidst Are and 
brimstone. The parables attributed to Jesus are all second* 
hand stolen property. The parable of the prodigal son shows 
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ilupidity of the Father who instead oF exhorting the idiot oF 
« eon. kiJls the Fatted calF and gives him a good dinner, and 
does nothing For the Future welfare of the Fool. Did the idiot 
remain with the Father> if he had to stay with the father the 
killing of the fatted calf was economic Foolishneaa. The 
parable of the virgins shows that there is no hope For the Foolish 
in the reli^on oF Giristian monks. The mustard plant. Jesus 
says, becomes a mighty tree and the birds of the air ait on 
the branches. The mustard plant is so tiny that it cannot bear 
the weight even of a aparrow. Evidently Jesus had not seen 
a mustard plant, or the parable was interpolated by some monk 
who had heard of the (nigrodha} great banyan tree, which 
springe from a seed in size equal to that of the mustard seed. 
The parable of tf.a sowar is another misapplication. Evidently 
the sower was a Foolish Former who did not know the art of 
sowing' Tor a month before the sowing commences the Farmer 
prepares the ground and Fertilizes it, and when he sows he 
does it carefully so that not a seed falls on unprepared soil. 
The parable of the tares is another. Jesus was evidently 
ignorant of agriculture, ha being the son of a carpenter. No 
wise farmer would give the Foolish advice as Jesus is made to 
give in Matthew chapt. 13. 29«30. The foolish Farmer allows 
the tares to grow along with the rice plant, the wise one is on 
the watch to weed out the tarss, The tares eat up the fertility 
needed for the nee plant. Whoever had interpolated the 
parable evidently had no idee of rice planting. 

s • • a 

While on earth Jesus did not care to listen to his mother, 
end yet to*day half of Christendom prays to Mary. She has 
become the intermediary between Jesus end the sinners, but 
what did Jesus say when his mother was standing out> See 
Matthew chap. 12, v. 47. The sheep are led astray by the 
sheep dogs of theology, who eat well, drink the best of wines 
and on the whole have a jolly time. What is needed to day 
is to purify Christianity from the accretions of dogmatic 
theology established by a selhsh priesthood. The papal church 
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19 a political organization. The offices of the ArehhiaKope of 
Canterbury and York and of the whole army of biehops 
deacons may be diaeatablishad and the money devoted for the 
good of Humanity. At Durham recently when the miners held 
their big Conference they shouted ‘'to hell with the bishops 
and deacons/' and had they got hold of Bishop Weldon he 
would have found a refuge in a watery grave. Christianity 
tO'day is in league with the capitalists and politicians, while 
Jesus would send them to hell and be burnt for ever. The 
Church has discarded the poor and the hard working labourer, 
and caters to the sensualism of the rich dunderheads. In 
India we hsve the rajss, maharajas, nawsbs, zemindars, 
mahajans. priests who lead ignoble lives, spend money for 
the enjoyment of bacchanalian pleasures, while the teeming 
niilUons are starving and live in misery. 

• •sea 

The Mahatma Letters to A. ?. Sinnett are full of inspire* 
lion. In a letter the Mahatma Morya writes "(t is he alone who 
has the love of humanity at heart, who is capable of grasping 
thoroughly the idee of a regenerating practical Brotherhood 
who is entitled to the possession of our secrets. A man who 
places not the good of mankind above his own good is not 
worthy of becoming our chela—he is not worthy of becoming 
higher in knowledge than his neighbour. There was a time, 
when from sen to sea. from the mountains and deserts of the 
north to the grand woods and downs of Ceylon there was but 
one faith, one rallying cry—to same humanity from the miseries 
of ignorance in the name of Him who taught first the soliderity 
of all men. How is it now? Where is the grandeur of our 


people end of the one Truth.'* P, 252. 

• * « • 


The Mahatma K. H. says :— 

"The idea of God is not an innate but an acquired notion, 
and we have but one thing in common with theologles-^-wc 
reveal the infinite. The God of the Theologians is simply an 
imaginary power, unfoup garou as d'Holback expressed it—a 
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power which has not yet manifested itself. Our chief aim id 
to deliver humanity of this nightmare, to teach man virtue 
For its own sahe, and to walk in life relying on himself instead 
of leaning on a theological crutch that for countless ag«9 was 
the direct cause of nearly all human misery. P. 53. 

"Thdr own Bible their Revelation destroys all the moral 
perception they heap upon Kim unless indeed they call those 
qualities perfections that every other man's reason and common 
sense call imperfections, odious vices and brutal wickedness. 
Nay rrtore he who reads ovr Buddhist scriptures written For the 
superstidoue masses will Fail to find in them a demon so 
vindictive, unjust, so cruel and so stupid as the celestial 
tyrant upon whom the Christians prodigally lavish their servile 
worship and on whom their theologians heap those perfections 
that are contradicted on <very page of their Bible," P, 54. 

"For two thousand years India groaned under the weight 
of caste, Brahmans alone feeding on the fat of the land, and 
to-day the followers of Christ and those of Mahomet are cut* 
ting each other's throats In the names of and for the greater 
gloiy of their respective myths. Remember the sum of human 
misery will never be diminished unto that day when the better 
portion of humanity destroys in the name of Truth, morality 
and universal charity, the altars of these false gods." P, 36, 

• • • a 

The TKeosophical Society started by the Mastera of the 
Himalayan Brotherhood to inculcate the suUime ideas that 
were promuJgfated by the Tathagata Arabam Sammasam 
Buddha has degenerated into a necromantic dub under the 
leadership of the curate of Bramshot who having discarded 
Christianity became a Buddhist, preached against the mythical 
superstitions of Christianity during his stay in Ceylon, and 
when he discovered that secret immorality and Truth do not 
commingle, he discovered the easy path of deluding the super* 
stitious both in India and in the west by prognoaticsting the 
future by means of phantom aerial Bights to the celestial 
regions. The majority of tbe people in Christendom are 
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uiterl/ Buperadtioud aa we see in the United States of America 
legalizing the Semitic arabian myths as scientific truths. The 
people of Tennessee have lebelled against the laws of 
Evolutiori. and the Democratic leader of silver bugs plead 
on their behalf that the Bible contains the supremest truths of 
Arabian monotheism, and that Darwinism must be relegated 
into the limbo of untruth. What a pity that the hero of 
Nebraska did not live more than an hour after he had finished 
the ambrosial dishes which he partook soon after he had 
brought victory to the Gideonites. It is possible that Jehovah 
got angry with Bryan for the insults that he had heaped on 
Evolutionists. How could sensible people enjoying the fruits 
of modern scientific discoveries cling to the stupid myths which 
originated in the backwash of Aeia ? It was an ancient Egypto* 
Babylonian myth of god making man from day. which the 
Jews incorporated in their history to show the origin of man. 
Jehovah was the tribal god of Judah, fighting with the gods of 
the Canaanites during the period that he held sway from the 
time of building the Temple to the time when the cohorts of 
Nebuchadnesar entered Jerusalem and destroyed the strong' 
hold of the deity. The Theosophical Society has now been 
converted into a Catholic Liberal church and neo'theoscphists 
are expecting the coming of the Lord. He Is to descend in 
Sydney and the theosopKists are building a stadium to witness 
hU descent. In a revolving globe where is he to land? 

• a * s s 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that several Buddhist 
Bhikkhus of Ceylon came over to India at the invitation of 
the Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society, to observe Wase (rainy season) 
ceremony In Sri Dharmarajika Vihara, Calcutta and Buddha- 
gaya. Two of them are staying at Calcratta and she at 
Buddhagaya. It is enjoined by the Blessed One that Bhikkhus 
should remain within the monasteries practising meditation 
during the rainy months. Thie is the first time after the die- 
appearance of Buddhism frorn India that Bhikkhus have 
observed this custome at Buddhagaya. It is a hopeful sign for 
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the future of Buddhism in this country that Bhikkhos of Ceylon 
are prepared to come over to India oven at the sacrifice of iheir 
work in the itUnd. We trnat their stay in India will encourage 
other* to follow their footstep* in future. 

The termination ceremony of the season which come* off 
on the 2nd of this month will be observed in a fitting manner. 
1: is expected that Buddhiat* from various parts of India and 
Ceylon will be present at the above ceremony- We give below 
the names of the venerable theras who arc now in India: 
at Buddhagaya-Vcnerable D, Guninanda Maha Thera, Ven. 
M. Devinanda Maha Thera, Ven. K. Pannasara Maha Thera, 
Ven. M. Indasara, Ven. N. Dhammaratana and K. NsnaJoka 
Samanerar at Sri Dharmarajika Vihora, Calcutta—Ven. P. 
Rewals Thera and H. PafifiaJcka Samanera. Btahmachari 
D. £., WckramaBuriya U at Buddhagsya looking after the 
comforts of the party. 

• • • • 

As announced in our last issue, Mrs. Mary E. Fosters 
81st birthday anniversary was celebrated on the 2Ut September 
at various centres in India and Ceylon. A crowded programme 
was gone through, special feature being services held for her 
long life and happiness. A fuller report of the celebrations 
will be published in our next number. May she live long to 

help the cause of Buddhism I 

• • • e 

From the latest information received from Switzerland, we 
learn that Revd, Anagarika DKarmapala who had undergone 
an operation, is now progressing rapidly. He informs that he 
intends to carry on Buddhist propaganda work Jn England as 
soon as he reaches there. H is the wish of every Buddhist 
that he may be soon restored to health to cany on his work. 
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THE MAGADHAS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
1 



By Dr. Bimau Churn La^, M.A.. B.L, Ph.D, 


MaGADHA )N VeUIC LntRATVRE. 


Mention U made ci the Magedhas aa a people In the Vedic 
literature. In the Atharvaveda SamhitI, the Migadha ia said 
to be connected with the VrStya aa hU Mi Ira. his Mantra, his 
laughter and hia thunder in the four quarters. (Harvard 
Oriental Series, p. 774). In the LstySyana Srauta Sutra (VIII. 
6. 2$) VrStya*dhana ia to be given either to a bad brahmin cr to 
a brahmin o/ Magadha (Cf. Kityayana Srauta Sutra, XXll, 4. 
22). But the Pancavimsa Brahmana (XVII, I, 16) ia silent on 
this point. In the Apaatamba Srauta Sutra XXIf, 6, 18) the 
Magadhas are mentioned as a people along with the KaHngaa, 
the Candhiias, the Paraskaras and the Sauviraa, In the 
TaitKriya Brihmana we read that the people cf Magadha were 
famous for their loud voice (HI. 4. 1. 1). In the Sinkbylyana 
Aranyaka, Madhyama, son of PrStibodh! lived in MagadKa 
(MagadhavSsin) (Keith, Sankhiyana Arany aka. p, 46). In the 
Gautama Dharma SlsCra, (IV. IT) Magadha is a member of 
the mixed caste produced by a Vaisya marrying a Ksatriya 
woman and not a man of Magadha. The Manusamhici also 
beats testimony to this fact (Jolly. X, II). Dts. Macdonelt and 
Kdth are right in holding that the theory of mixed caste can' 
not be accepted when used to explain such obviously tribal 
names, as Migadha. The fact that the MSgadha is often in 
later times a ministrel is easily accounted for by the assumpp 
tion that the country was the home of ministrelsy and that 
wandering bards from Magadha were apt to visit the more 
western lands. This class, the later texts recognise at a caste, 
inventing an origin by intennatriage of the old established 
caste. The Sataoatha BrShmana (I, 4, I, 10) tells us that 
neither Kosals nor Videha were fully brahmanised at an early 
2 
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date, much leas Magadha. Menu mentions Magadhaa as 
barda and Cradera (Manu-Sarahill X, 47). 

The Emcs—The Ramayana. 

The Epics give us some intormation aboW Magadha. In 
the AdiJcInda (13th Svatga) the Rimlyana we read that 
VasistKa asked Stimantra to invite many pious kings including 
the Magadhan k**ng welUversed in all the Sistras together with 
1000 brahmins. Ksatnyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. It further 
tells us that Vasu, the fourth son of Brahmi buUt Girivarjai 
the ancient capital of Magadha (32 Svarga, 6 , 7 ). In the 
AjodhySiUlnda (si. 37. 10th Svarga) we read that king Dasaratha 
said to his wife Kaike^, '"1 shall present you with the things 
produced in Magadha, please do not trouble yourself about 
the banishment of Rima/’ The Kiskindh}^ kinda informs us 
that Sugriva sent monkies in quest of Siti to the east in 
Magadha and other countries. (45 Svarga sh 23). 

The Mahabharata. 

The Mahibhirata tells us that Jarlsandha w^as once the 
king of Magadha. He in his former existence was the chief 
of the demons, known as Vioracitti (Adiparva, 67 chap. pp. 
77.79). 

The capital of Jarasandha. king of Magadha, was well 
guarded with mountains, etc. It was concealed in a forest 
decorated with sweet scented fiowers, (Sabhiparva ch. 21 • 
pp. 235'236). Jarisandha and after his death his son Sahadeva 
were the kings of Gmvraia In the kingdom of Magadha. 
Another name of Girlvraja is R^iagrha. After defeating 
Sumha and Prasumha, Bhima reached Magadha. He pro. 
ceeded towards Girivrafa after defeating Danda and Danda- 
dhira. Here at Glrivraja he forced Sahadeva to pay taxes to 
Kim. (Sabhiparva Qi. 30 pp. 241-242). 

In the Kuruksetra battle, DKrsCaketu, son of Jattsandha, 
King of Magadha. helped the Pindavas with the fourfold army. 
(Udyogapaiva. Ch. 57, p. 704). 
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In tKe SabKsparva we read that Arjuna^ Krialma and 
Bhimaaena reached Magadha (Qi. 2) pp. 233-236). jariaandha 
hearing the valour of Kama fought with him hut he was 
defeated. He made Kama, king of the city of Mslini. 
(Sintiparva, Cha. 4*5 pp. 1376*1379). 

In the Aavamedhaparva (Ch. 62 p. 2093) it is stated that 
after the battle of Kurukaelia when the horae intended for the 
sacrifice at the Aavamedha of Yudhiathira wee proceeding 
towarda Maatinipura, Meghaaandhi. aon of Sahadova, king of 
Magadha, had to fight hard With Arjuna but he was defeated 
by Arjuna. 

Pavranic Accouhrr. 

The Putinas furniih us with some interesting mfoimation 
about Magadha. In the Padmapurina, Magadha is mentioned 
as a city (Svargakkanda. Ch. 3. si. 41). Jarisandha, king of 
Magadha. besieged Mathura with his twenty three aksauhini 
armies. (Brahmapurlna 195 chapter, si. 3). Jarasandha's two 
dau^ters were Asti and Priptl whom Kamsa married. When 
Kamsa was killed by Krsna, Jai^andha with his army went 
to Mathurl to kill Krsna with the Yadavas and attacked 
Mathura but he was defeated. (Visnupurlna, Amsa, 5, Oi. 22), 

Bhima, Arjuna and Krsna in the guise of brahmins went 
to Girivraia where Vrhadratha*s son Jarssandha ruled. Bhima 
fought with ja^andha and killed him. Then Krsna made 
Sahadeva king of Magadha and freed the kings imprisoned by 
Jarasandha. (Srimadbhagavata. ID Skandha. 72 Chs. 16 & 46 
Slokas). Kings of the Jerisandha dynasty ruled Magadha for 
thousand years. Ripunjaya is the last king of this dynasty 
(VisnupurSrie. 4. 23). Ripunjaya was killed by his minister. 
Sunika who installed hU son Pradyota to the throne of 
Magadha. Five kings of the Pradyota dynasty ruled Magadha 
for 136 years. The Pradyota dynasty was succeeded by the 
Sisunaga dynasty. 12 kings of which ruled Magadha for 162 
years. Mahinandin was the last king of this dynasty. 
Mahapadma Nanda. aon of MahSnandin by his Sudra wife, 
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destroyed the Keebiya race and establuKed Sudra rule in 
Magadha. ThencefcrlK 8 sons of Nanda ruled Magadha for 
100 yeaiB. But the Nandas were destroyed by Kaudlya who 
installed Candragupta Maury a on the throne. Ten kings of 
this Maury a dynasty ruled Magadha for 837 years. BrhadralKa 
was the last king of this dynast which was followed by the 
Sunga dynasty founded by the Commander*in*Chief Pusya- 
milra. Devabhuti is the last kiitg ef this dynasty. Ten kings 
of this dynasty ruled in Magadha for 112 years. Devabhuti 
was killed by Vasudeva Kanva who founded the Kanve 
dynasty, four kings of which ruled in Magadha for 45 years. 
Then Slpraka, a royal seivartt murdered king Susanna, usurped 
the throne and founded the Andhra dynasty, thirty kings of 
^ which reigned in Magadha for 456 years. fVtsnupurInai 
IV, 24). 

Samrit Prthu gave Magadha to MSgadha being pleased 
with his song in praise of the Samrit (VayupurSna Ch. 62, 
el. 147 ; Cf. Brahmapurlna, ch. IV, al, 67). Different Pursnas 
give different genealogies of kings w)ro ruled in Magadha. 
la the VisRUpurSna, we find that Ajamida, son of Hasthi had a 
son named Rikkha who had a son named Sarabaru who had 
a son named Kuru who built Kuruksetra. 

Kuru 

_ ! _ 

I I I 

Sudhanuh Janbu Parflcsit. 

I 

Suhotra 

1 

Cyavana 

Kritaka 

Upsricaravasu 

Brhadratha 

I 

1 I 
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JarSsandha 

1 

Kuslgra 

J 

Sahadeva 

1 

Risabha 

Puapavana 

1 

SomSpi 

1 

1 

SrutasravE 

1 

Sa^adhrita 

(Magadha). 

1 

SudhanvS 

1 

Jantu 


(Vianupurtna, Amsa IV. ck. 19). 

The tree of Mas:Adhan ruleta. according Co 

the Vianupurl^na, sCeits with Jarlsandha and ends with 
ViarajiC. 

Jaitsandha 




Sahadeva 

] 

Scmapi 

SrutavlTia 

Ayotiyuh 

1 

Viramitra 

Naya 

I 

SukkhaCra 

I 

VrhatkaimS 

Senaiit 

Srutafijaya 

I 

Vipra 

Suci 

I 

Khemya 

Suvrata 



7H£ 


I 

Suuftva 

Didifdna 

j 

SuiTIAti 

£uva^a 

i 

Sunipa 

Sa^ajit 

Viarajk 

All these Icmga ruled Ma^adha for 1001 years. 
{Visnupurina, Amsa IV. cK. 23.) 

The Matsyapurina gives vs a longer list of kings. 
Mudgala 

firehmistha 

fndrasena 

Bindhyisava 

Divodisa 

Mitrtyv 

Maitreys 

Caidyarava 

Sudasa 

Somaka 

r 

Jantu 


Rikkha 

Samvaran 

Kuru 
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Sudajtdh)^ 

( 

Punya 

Cyavan 

I 

Knmi 


I I I I 

Jambu Paxiksit Prajao Arimardan 


Caidya 

J 

Vrhadratha 

I 

KuaSgra 

I 

Vrsabha 

Punyavina 

I 

SaQ'adnti 

Danuaa 

sJrva* 

I 

SambKava 

I 

VrKadratha (JarSaajidha) 

Sahadeva 

Bomavit 

Srutasravl 

(Maiayapuiana, ch. 50). 

Sahadeva (killad m Kurukaelrs war.) 

I 

Somadhi 

I 

Srutaarava 

I . 

ApraQpe 

Nivamitra 
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SurJckKepa 

I 

Vrhttkama 

I 

SerApt 

I 

SrutA^jafA 

i 

Vibbu 



I 

Kbcmft 

I 

AnuvaraU 

I 

Sunetr* 

I 

Niyriti 

Trui«tn 

i 

DyumAtMM 

I 

M«KiMt7a 

I 

AcaU 

f 

Ripufijaya 

(Matayapurina. cK. 271.) 

Th< dynaatiea in these countries were descended from 
Kuju's son Sudhanvan and the genealogy is found in seven 
Puifnas. His fourth successor Vasu conquered the kingdom 
of Cedi which belonged to the Yidavas and obtained the title 
Caidyoparicara. the overcocner of (be Caidyas. He also sub¬ 
dued and annexed the adimiung coimbries as far as Masadha. 
He had five sons. Bihadratbs. Pratyagnha, Kusa or Kvsimba 
called ManiviKana. Yadu and a fifth Mivetfa. MsthailyA ond 
Miruta, He divided bis (erritottes of Magadha, Cedi. 
Kausimbi, Karusa and Mabya among bis five sons and 
established them in separate b'ngdoms. Hie eldest son 
Brihadratha took Magadha with Cirivraja as bis capital and 
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founded the famous Birhadratha dynasty there, h was at this 
time that Magadhe for the first time Cook a prominent place in 
traditional history. (Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradi¬ 
tion. pp. i 18. 282). 

The Pauravas ruled the v/hole of the Ganges and Jumna 
plain from the Siwalik hills Co Magadha, except Surasena 
(which was Ysdava) and Kisl. namely the kingdoms of 
Haslinapura, Parkila. Cedi, Vatsa, Karusa and Magadha (in 
all of which the ruling families were Bharatas) and possibly 
Matsya (Ibid, p. 293). 

Later Brahmanical Ijterature Harivamsa. 

In the Harivamsa we find that jaraaandha, king of 
Magadha killed ihe horses of the Chariot of BalarSma. brodier 
of Krsna and mavched against BalarSma (VisnupurSna, 35 ch., 
bU. 92 & 94). But he was conquered by the Vrsnts {Ibid, ch. 
36 si. 40). 

Raghuvamsa. 

The Raghuvansa refers to the matrimonial relation 
between Kossla and Magadha. C^lipa married Sudakslnl. 
daughter of the king of Magadha (Raghuvamsa I, 31). He 
with his wife Sudaks'ni went to the hermitage of the sage 
Vssistha and saluted him and his wife Arundhati who blessed 

them (Raghuvamss I. 57). 

Dasakumaracarita. 

In the DasakumSracarita we read that Magadha was a big 
Janapads. RsJahsCnsa was a powerful king of Magadha. He 
married Basumati. He had three ministers. Rijahamsa fought 
with the king of Milava. Mlnusira. and defeated him. He 
worshipped Nsriyana as he was childless. When he was in 
the forest, a son was handed over to him by a hermit. This 
son was named Rijavahana purooptfhi^ 

pp. 4-5. 1st UcchvSsa). 

3 
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MumftjUl&ASA.' 

TKe RskuM, minisUr ei the Nexuia dynu^ enquiied of 
the people ■ttdoned in the secret paseege made in the founda- 
tien well of RijegKhe to kill Car>dr«guptn who was then 
sleeping. (Mudrlrttkaeie, Anka fl. p. 96). 

SVAmtVAjAVADATTA. 

The SvapnaviaavadatU, a highly interesting Sanskrit 
drama, attributed to the celebrated playwright Bhiaa. one of 
the earliest of the great Sarktlcrit dramatisU. mentions the 
mamage of a Magadhan princess with a Vatsa King. 
7he king of Vataa was Udayana who did not take 
proper care for the managemerit of hia kingdom. He 
depended aolely on his able arKi wise minister Yaugandhs' 
rtyans. This minister devised a plan to make hla king an 
univeraal monarch. One day while the king waa away on 
hunting the minister by an artilice retnovod the queen 
Vlsavadetci from the palace and had her apartment burnt by 
some other person. He took the queen in the guise of a 
brahmin wocnan and introduced her to Padmivati, daughter 
of Pradyota. king of Migadha. While Udayana returned 
from hunting, he saw the women's a]>artment burnt and was 
very much aggrieved but he passed his days in the expects* 
Hon of reunion with hia queen Visavadattt. The spies of the* 
king of Magadha said everything to their king. The king of 
Magadha understood that queen Vlsavadatu must have been 
burnt. He odered his daughter's hand Co the king of Vataa. 
By the advice of Yaugandhatiyana. Udayana accepted the 
proposal. Mamage between Udayana. king of Vatsa arid 
Padm&vaH dau^ter of the king of Magadha was celebrated 
with great pomp. Thus the two kingdoms. Vatsa and 
Magadha were closely related by matrimonial alliance. 

Location. 

According to Parisaia and Varahamihira India was divided 
into nine portions of which Magadha was to the east (Cun. 
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Anc. Geo. S, M, MajumdaT'e Edition p, 6). Mftgad>ia waa 
bounded by the Gan^s on the north, by the diatnct of 
Benares on the west, by Hiranyaparvata or MongfKyr on the 
east, and by Kirana 5'jvama or Singhbbum on the south. 
Cunningham infers that Megadha must have extended Co the 
Karmnlsa river on the west and to the sources of the Damuda 
river on the south. (Ibid, p. 521). 

Rhys Davids in the Cambridge History of India gives us 
boundaries which, he says, were probably the Ganges to the 
noith, the Son to the west, Anga to the east and a dense forest 
reaching the plateau of Chota Nagpur to the South. (Camb. 
Hiat- of India, Ancient India, p, 182). Cunningham and Rhys 
Davids apparently differ in stating the western bourrdary but 
this difference is negligible as Benares and the Son are both 
to the west of Magadha. 

Importance. 

In the Anguttara NikSya of the Sutta pitaka. Magadha 
is mentioned as one of the sixteen Mahijanapadas. It was 
full of seven kinds of gems, immense wealth and influence. 
{A.N.I. 213 ; Ibid, IV, 252, 256. 260). It was famous for conch 
(jitaka, VI, 463). In Magadha, white elephants were used by 
the royal family (Jttaka. I, 444), The Held of Magadha was 
well divided for the purpose of cultivation (Vinaya Pitaka I, 
p, 287), Agriculture was prosperous and brahmins used to 
cultivate lands (Jitaka, IV. pp. 276-277). It Was during 
Buddha’s residence In the village called Ekanils neat 
Dakkhinagiri in Magadha that one day at the time of dinner 
he came for aims to the house of a brahmin named Bharadvsja 
who had at that time 500 ploughs ready for cultivation. The 
brahmin saw the Buddha standing for alms and told him that 
he ploughed the land for cultivation by which be used to earn 
his living He then advised the Buddha lo do the same thing. 
The Buddha replied that he was in the habit of doing the same. 
He then explained what he used to do. The Btahmin was 
very much pleased with the Buddha and became his disciple, 
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(Samyutta Nikiy» pt. i, pp. I73'I75}. Tlier« were in Megedha 
eighty'thoui&nd vxilegee vvhicli came urwjer the eway of king 
Bimbieba (Vi&aya PtUba. I. 79). One of theae villages was 
Sen&nig&ma. It waa a veiy nke place having a beautiful forest 
and a river with transparent water. Alms were easily obtainable 
there (M.N.li pp. Ibb’lb?). It is slated in the Makasa Jltaka 
that there waa a paiHcular village irthabited by fools who once 
went to the forest where they used to %vork lor their livelihood. 
They were so foohsh that once they tried to kill mosquitoes 
with bows and irrows with the result that they themselves were 
shot dead by the arrows. fjitaka I. p. 246). In other two 
villages there lived many heretics of the Semsiramocaka caste 
(Puamatthadipani on the Petavattbu pp. 67-72), These 
heretics were opponents of Buddhism. They struck Moggalllna. 
one of the chief disciples of Buddha, with the help of some 
hired men. (Dhammapads Commentary III. pp. 65 foil.). 

CHwe AccotjKr—hbuEN Tsanc. 

An account of Magadha in the 7th century A. D. can be 
gleaned from the invaluable record of Hiuen Tseng’s visic to 
tridia. According to the famous Chinese traveller, the 
countiy of Magadha was 5,000 K an circuit. There were few 
inhabiticits to the walled citiee but the other towns were fully 
populated. The toil was rich in yielding luxurious crops. 
It produced a kind of rice with lerge grain of extraordinary 
fragrance. The land was IcAv and moist and the towns were 
on plateaus from the beginning of Summer to the middle of 
Autumn, the plains were overflowed and boats could be used. 
The inbabiurits were boneet. The climate was bot, the people 
esteemed learning and revered Buddhism. There were above 
fif^ Buddhist monasteries and more than 10,000 ecclesiastics 
for the most part adherents of the Mabiyina system. There 
were some deva temples and die adherents of the various 
sects were numerous. (Watters on Yuan C3iwang II. 66^7 ■, 
Beal s Buddhist Records of the Western Wc»ld. Vol. 11., pp. 

82.83). 
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Modern Researches on Magadhan history. 

Maga<lKa was a narrow strip of country of some consider* 
ab!e length from north to i<outh, and about twelve to irfceen 
per cent, in area of the size of Kosala. just as KoeaJa corres¬ 
ponded very nearly to the present province of Oudh. but was 
somewhat larger, so Magadha corresponded in the time of the 
Buddha to the mcdein district of Patna, but with the addition 
of the northern half of the moderr) district of Cayl. The 
inhabitants of this region used to call it Magi a name doubtless 
derived from Magadha (Camb. History pp. 162* I $3). Magadha 
was originally called Kushumapura. It had been deserted for 
a long time and was in luins. It was 70 li or H23 miles in 
circuit exclusive of the new town of FatalIputra, (Cunningham 
Ancient Cecjrsphy. S.N.M. Ed, p. 516). Magadha or 
Madbya*mandala was supposed to be situated in the centre of 
Jambudipa. h would be difficult to define its limits, hut it is 
generally regarded as answering to central Behar. In the reign 
of Bimbisira. Rijagaha was its capital. It is called Makata by 
the Burmans and Siamese, Mo-ki-to by the Chinese and Makala 
Kokf by the Japanese (Spence Hardy. Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 140). Mr, Rapson says that Magadha or Southern Behar 
comprises the districts of Cay a and Patna. It was a kingdom 
of the greatest political importance In the history of Ancient 
midesval Inlla (Rapson's Ancient India, p. 166). 

Dr. H. C. Hai Chaudhuri places Magadha to the west of 
Anga and says that it was separated from the latter kingdom 
by the river Campl. It was at one time included in the Anga 
kingdom. (Political History, p. 53). Magadha corresponds 
roughly to the present Patna and Gay5 districts of Bihlr 
(Ibid. p. 56), 

Capital crriEs— Rajagriha. 

I’he Ancient capital of Magadha was Rljagrlha or 
Rijagaha, It was so-called because it was found by a king 
and every house in it resembled a palace (Spence Hardy. 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 162 note). It was also called 
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Kuri^rapura. ”tte dty of the auperior teed gtMt*’ wHich 
abounded there. (Watters, on Yuan Chweng. II, I4d). Bern* 
furreunded by mountams. it ncquiied the name of Gmvtaja or 
the hill'surroutided. This name was given m the Rlmayana 
and the MahAbhSrala to the old capital of Jaiisandha. king of 
Mafeadha. Dhammapala aaya that the place waa oripnaJly 
built or planned by Mahl-Covinda the famous architect, to 
whom it was the proper thing to ascnbe the laying out ^ 
ancient cities (Vimlnavatthu CoimnenUry p. d2). In the 
Skanavamsa, we mad that king MandhSla waa the founder of 
RAisgaha (p. 152). In the Sutta Nipita Commentary « « 
stated that it was ruled by the famous kings like Mandhita and 
Mchigovlnda. In the rtme of the Buddha it became a city 
an.) In other times it jsmalned vacant and inhabited by the 
Yakkhas (p. 413). In »he Jitaka U is mentioned as a great city 
(I, 591). It had thirty-two gates and sisty-four posterns 
(Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism p. 232). It was five 
^'ojanas away from the Ganges. \Khuddakapllha Commeti- 
taiy, pp. 162.163). High mountains surrounded it on each 
side and formed, as it were, its eaiemal walls. On the west 
it could be approached through a ttarrow paae. on the north 
was a paisage lhrovi|^i the motinUma. The town waa extend¬ 
ed from east to west and narrow from north to south. It was 
about 150 li in circuit. The remaining foundations of the wall 
of the inner city were about 30 li in circuit. Kanika trees with 
fragrant bright golden blossoms were on sU paths, and these 
made the woods in late Spring all golden coloured (Beal s, 
R.W.W.II, 150; Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 11. 146). 

Molasses were in abundance at RijagaKa (Vtnaya pitaka I, 
p. 226). There was near Ri>agaha a peak called Cijjhakuta 
which was so-called because it waa either inhabited by vultures 
or it looked like the beak of a vulture. (Sutta Nipita Com¬ 
mentary, p. 413). The VepullapabbaU %vhkh waa once known 
as Vankaka stood near Rijagahs. King Vessantsra was 
banished to this mountain. People could get up to its summit 
in three days. It was also called S<^)asaa (Samyutta Niksya II, 
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pp. 191*192). RijAgrh* was much frequrnced by Gsutsms 
Buddha and his disciple, h was a good place having sufficient 
accommodation for good many bhikkhus. It was visited by 
Anlthapindika. the great banker of Srivasti. It was here that 
the Buddha addressed him as Sudatta and the Setthi Vas eon* 
verted here. (Samyutta Niklya, I, pp, 185 folk). It was here 
also that Sftnputta learnt Buddha's dharma from one of the 
Pafleavaggiya bhikkhus. He went with !us friend Moggall&ns 
to the Buddha who converted both of them. (V^nayapitaka. I. 
p. 37 foil.). The people of Rljsgaha during Buddha's time 
always avoided evil deeds. TTiey were always eager to lead 
pious and pure life. They were ready to satisfy the wants 
of the bhikkhus with the belief that such pious acts are attend¬ 
ed with blessings of rebirth in some heaven or other. 
(Viminavatthu Commy. pp. 250*251). Once two chief disciples 
of the Buddha went to Rijagrha and the inhabitants of 
Rljagrha gave them chanties. A sUk robe was given to 
Devadatta in chanty {Dham. Comm. I. 77 foil.). From the 
Vinayepitaka we team that there was at Rljagrha a physician 
named Akisagocta who operated on the dstufa of a bhikkhu 
(Vol. I. p. 215). There were potters (Vinaya Pitaka 111. 41). 
goldsmiths (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 142) and bankers (S.N.l. 
65 ; D.C.III. pp. 144*145 i Jat. t. 156 ; jat. IV, p. 37). Thera 
were many merchants in RijagaKa (Spence Hardy. Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 220) One of the merchants used to go to 
^vatthi with 500 wagons of merchandise for the purpose of 
traffic (Ibid. p. 216). Another merchant was so very wealthy 
that his immense wealth could not be ashausted if one thousand 
coins were spent every day (Petavatthu Commy. pp. 1*9). TTie 
rich in Rljagrha used to celebrate a festival knoVn as 
Nakkhattakilam which lasted for a week. {Vimansvatthu Com¬ 
mentary. pp. 62*74). There was once a festival in which five 
hundred kumaris offered MaKakassapa Thera, a kind of cake 
which he accepted (Ibid. vol. II. p. 403). The people used 
to hold a festival in which they drank wine, ate flesh, danced 
and sang. (Jit.. I. 489). They used to celebrate another festival 
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named Sena'Keli (Spence Hardyi Manual of Buddhism 
P. 321). 


BUDDHISM AND MAHATMA GANDHI 

A Lecture delivered at the Sri DSarmarajika Vihara. 
College Square. Calcutta, on Sunday. }4rh June. 1925, by 
Mr. S. C, Mookerjee. Bafat-Law, 

In approaching (hit aubject we must Brsc of all understand 
what Buddhism stood for when it was fust founded, what it 
standi For to-day and what it will stand For in the future if 
we are but sincere to ourselves and our higher instincts. 

When Buddhism came into existence some 2469 years ago. 
it may sound odd but nevertheless it is true that India was a 
Free country. It was divided into small piIncipolities where 
either the kingly form or the Republican form of Government 
prevailed. Ibere in Public Assemblies all sorts and con* 
ditions of religious doctrines, mature or immature philosophical 
and metaphysical speculations used to be discussed and 
debated upon by rival parlies or preached to the people for 
enlisting their sympathies and their adherence. Each parly 
had some kind of a Following and a grand spirit of toleration 
pervaded amongst them. The caste system, notwithstanding 
the Brahmanic domination, had not become ao water tight end 
rigid amongst the lower orders. 

The Vedic system oF worship never developed into any 
doctrinal religion in the sense we understand that word 
religion to mean. It had its own archaic Formularies or 
m entrains for use on the occasion of Yagnae and acharas or 
ceremonies which were common enough In the social life of 
the people and lent themselves to the exactions or Dackhinas 
of the priesthood. They look a delict in performing elaborate 
and costly Homas and making sacriheiaJ offerings cF 
innumerable animals and cattle. No worship without 
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$UugKter. No alter without Mood flowing therefrom m 
torrenu. Or else how could the angry Gods be appeased or 
the ill omens of the coming draught or famine or a pestilential 
disease be driven off. Those Gods used to be always angry 
for reasons the nriesta knew and the ill omens were not 
Infrequent. Or else how could the hungry priests burdened 
with many wives and children survive in the struggle for life. 
It was vicious circle in which the society of those days foun.d 
itself tied to through the ingvnui^ of the priesthood who 
fattened themselves without offering anything in return for the 
moral uplift of the people. 

Of religious literature in chose days which was accessible 
only to a small section of the Brahmans and Khatiias, there 
were the 3 Vedas, the 4th Atharva not having come into 
existence. There were besides some UpanisKads and Puranas 
as well as the Yoga system of Patanjal. 

There were wandering ascetics of various orders and sects 
who practised asceticism with great vigour, sincerity and 
earnestness for securing Mookti or Salvation unto themselves. 
There were good Brahman Pandits as also Plahis. Vogies and 
Brahmacharies. A section of the Brahmans who had become 
priests dominated society to the detriment of the rest. The 
grihastas or householders were good and tolerant and hospitable 
to a degree and the womanhood of the country exceptionally 
fine and chaste though there was no purdah. Women were 
good and true to their husbands though not against parental 
sanction. But India being free and the caste system not 
having become rigid there was greater, easier matrimonial 
choice than now. Society had not become so luxurious as 
now. Money was not needed so much as loftiness in conduct 
and character. Society moved to give irirth to. to produce. 
Leaders to be worthy of their manhood and not millionaires by 
exploiting oil or by gambling in the stock exchange. TTiat 
society however primitive it may seem Co our eyes now, had 
in its heart of hearts an ideal moving like a spirit on the still 
waters of the Deep and that was the ideal or the spirit of 

4 
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RenunciaHon—of renouncing:, or giving up one's woHdly 
ambitione and poweselona in order to be of the greateiC service 
to eociety. greatest because the most unselfiahiy rendered, 
greatest in being devoid of any selfish ends. India's spintual 
culture thus came to be aaaociaied for all time with that spirit 
of lofty, selfless Renunciation. 

India honours most where it sees that selfless Renuncia¬ 
tion. If India has developed any art it is par-excellance the 
art of Worship. India's standard of worship has been fixed by 
her own scales of selfless Renunciation—scales by which all 
her Code and saints and avatars (and shall I not add her great 
sons and daughters) are judged. 

And who has helped India to standardise her scales of 
worship? She has been helped by her own stalwart sons and 
daughters by the loftiness of the gift they have voluntarily 
placed at Mother India s feet. Prominent among such sons 
have been, so far as we are in a poslliorj to gather from 
historical sources. Lord Buddha and MaKabir. 

During the life time of these two lifTeat religious teachers 
of India, the Great Brahmanic literature, the great books from 
which India s religious and social structure may be gathered 
such as (1) The Manava Dharma Saatra. (2) Sreemut Bhagabar. 
(3) Bhegsbat Gita, (4) Mahabharat and (5) Ramayana had not 
come into existence. 

Be^re Buddha India had not united sufficiently to give. 
birth to an organised united secular All India state or 
Government. Nor had the Vedic or non-Vedic sectaries or 
religions. 

Of the famous six systems of Indian Philosophy I believe 
only two were in existence at the time of Buddha namely 
flankhya and Patardal. 

It is a singular coincidence that on or about the same E.ra 
Buddha and Mahabir both scions of princely houses deemed 
it fit to throw up their kingdoms and hearths and Homes for 
the sake of their religion with which respectively their honoured 
names are associated namely Buddhism and Jainism. These 
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two Kavo withstood the test of lime and are the products of 
genuine Indian learning, culture and wisdom and as such are 
objects of profound respect and admiration from ua. Religion 
ie a name which can only be applied to a set of lofty spiritual 
dootrinea binding upon groups or sections of humanity-»with 
graded dbcipHnaiy code^or its uplift from the trials and 
temptations and besetting sins and sorrows of this Earth and 
this flesh—bound existence. In that sense, the humble con¬ 
clusion of my studies in Indian history is that there were no 
rebgiona in India before Buddhism and Jainism. 

Jainism has chosen to keep itself confined within the four 
corners of India. Kke a river or a lake having a local habitat. 
Originally it was a propagandist religion as Mahabir bad a lot 
of followers who did go about preaching the truths of that 
religion and converting the people. But Jainism never went 
outside India. 

By comparing the humanitarian side of both these religions 
I am bound to hold that Buddhism is superior to Jainism in that 
its stalwart re'igious preachers were impelled by Lord Buddha’s 
profound injunction;— 

”Go ye O Bhikkus and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compassion of the 
World, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of Gods 
and Men. Proclaim, 0 Bhikkus the Doctrine glorious, preach 
ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure"—an injunction 1 have 
found no where else in the history of religious evolution. And 
it was due to this that succeeding generations of religious 
preachers went forth to various countries such as Central Asia, 
Turkistan, Qiina. Japan. Palestine. Greece and Egypt and 
irrespective of colour or race or nadonality preached their 
glorious doctririe of Ahimsa with the result that to-day a I/3rd 
of the World’s present population are of Buddhistic faith. 

Prince Siddhattha was an Aryan bom and having attained 
to Buddhahood he himself called hts religion "Arya Dhaima." 
1 repeat that on those days India was Free and the Dark 
shadow of Islam had not fallen across its threshold to tarnish 
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it for all 8ubMquent time a8 Hindvsthan; nor were oar 
degenerate anceetora taking pride in the tarniahed name of 
Hindus as yet bom. 

[f [ were a dictator I would have the name Bharat for India 
registered and Indians should be named as BharcUa and not 
Hindus. It ia a pity our countrymen ere blind enough not to 
see that the phrase "I am a good Hindu” carries with it the 
stamp of degradation and servitude. 

The name "Arya Dharma” should be once more known 
as the Religion of Lord Buddha. His ”Arya Dharma” It was 
that laid down doctrines for the uplift of humanity on a higher 
plane of Civilisation by the preaching of ”Ahimse” by the 
preaching of secession from blood*#hed either for the sake of 
food or in warfare or for purposes of jealousy begotten of 
anger, hatred or through a spirit of revenge. 

Tliat doctrine of Ahimia is baaed upon a psychic Law 
which binds humanity. I mean that considering the human 
origins and the evolution thereof from the lowest grades of 
amvela or animal life and the bloodthirsty nature of our being, 
it should certsinly be better. Lord Buddha thought in his 
transcendental psychic wisdom, if humanity put a curb on its 
bloodthirsty propensities. 

Lord Buddha did not wish to see Humanity eternally 
wallow in the quagmire of blood. And es Humanity has been 
a defaulter in not carrying out Lord Buddha's profound 
Injunction in that behalf, the most recent result has been the 
World War in which almost every family in the world has lost 
a member or two of its beloved ones. 

India which should have remained neutral being e subject 
country and having no political status in the British Empire, 
her sons and dau^ters being treated with marked contempt 
as outcasts in South Africa. Kenya and altogether excluded from 
Australia, suffered in paying her toll of the dead, never mind 
the treesurc, in becking England out of a sense of 
loyalty to the Throne which being hedged in by the peculiar 
rules of the British Constitution cannot actively do any good 
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to the people of thi* country though always desirous to do so► 
be it ever said to the credit of the Great Queen Victoria’s 
descetidanCs. 

Now to put an end to ‘War’* altogether, frcrn whatever 
motive that might have been started, you all know chat the 
League of Nations has come into existence. England is a 
great supporter of that moVement. There India too has a 
seat, her rspreaentatlve is a nominee of the Government of 
India and has to voice its opinion. For this privilege India 
has to bear the lion's share of the costs and charges for this 
International Qub. 1 humbly submit that India should not 
have a seat in the League of Nations as she Is not a Free 
state and has not and cannot have an independent voice apart 
from the voice cf England which, to be consistent the Govern¬ 
ment of India must echo back. 

1 am teUing you incidentally of world movements which, 
from whatever motive they might have sprung into being, arc 
on the whole Buddhistic in appearance. T^e origin of the 
League of Nations is due to the desire of England and other 
well established World Powers, that no other powers should 
come into existence to disturb their present possessions. It has 
not sprung: from the highest motive of serving the beat 
interests cf Humanity by abolishing war as it causes unneces¬ 
sary bloodshed amongst the combatants and brings on untold 
nuaery on the non-combatants namely the females and 
children who are dependents of the combatants. 

Had the motive of the League of Nations and its 
supporlsrs been wholly humanitarian we should have seen a 
much quicker settlement of the affairs in Europe and there need 
not have been spent a farthing for the renewal of gigantic 
battle ships and cruisers and guns and armaments and bombing 
aeroplanes which since the Armistice day In 19 IS must have 
cost each of the Powers supporting the League of Nations 
billions upon billions of money- TT^ese vast sums might have 
been well spent in improving the arts and crafts of their 
respective countries by the employment of the unemployed. 
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A]1 ( n«ed humbly remark on chit pomt in patting that if nc 
further arrangemenu for future warfare had been undertaken 
there would have been plenty of work and money in England 
(or banishing unemployment from that country. In India too 
there would have been plenty of money for inaugurating proper 
vocational scientific education for its meat population which it 
its crying need. 

While the League of Natbna was playing or camou* 
flaging with its onerous duties, the centre of gravity for the 
world's future rniiitaiy display in naval warfare has shifted 
from the North Sea, (he Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
Oceans, to the Pacihc. Singapore is going to be a naval base 
for the British Men of War to prevent Japan's future expansion, 
Japan having been driven out of California by the United 
States of America, te frankly suspieioue of the present British 
policy which not only declined to ratify a further period of 
peace with her. but went further ahead in a figfhting epiric 
to build up a bate at Singapur likely to be a menace to 
Japan'e freedom when she wi]| be at war, as she very likely 
would be, for supremacy on the waters of the Pacific, with 
America whose loans to England during the lest war is bound 
to make England take a prO'American attitude in ariy fight 
between Japan and America. 

The affairs in China are quite alarming enough. Anything 
may happen in that unhappy country to bring down upon it 
the wrath of ell the Powers including Japan and America. As 
the mass population of China are Buddhists our eympathles are 
with them in this their sore period of trial. 

Let me be bold enough to sound the tocksin that the 
world is once mote being drawn towards another World War 
in the far East and I deem it to be the duty of every humanita¬ 
rian to prevent it. 

By inculcating the doctrine of Ahimsa as expounded by 
Lord Buddha and as exemplified in the Rule of Emperor Asoka 
such a world conBagaratior) can certainly be prevented. 

Mahatma Gandhi is by universal consent the greatest 
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man the Woi4d has produced 'vithin recent memory. India 
has weighed him in her own standardised scales of renunda- 
don and has ol7eced him unstinted worship. He calls himself 
a hvmble Hindu. But as he practices Ahlmsa in his thoughts 
and deeds for the sake of the love and compassion he feels 
towards the mass population of this Countiy and for thoee 
dovmtrodden Indian settlers in Africa he fs uncoriaciously a 
Buddhist. As such we welcomed him in this hell and fell 
honoured at his presiding on the occasion of Lord Biiddha's 
Birthday and Parinirvana celebrations on the Tth day of 

May 1925. 

We can never forget his starving for 21 days running for 
the good of the people of this country, for bringing about that 
peace and harmony amongst the mass population of Hindus 
and Musalmans which should prevail amongst them, they 
being sons of the same mother India. 

Mahatma CandH had. with all his mighty power of good 
influence and pursva^ve eloquence at his back, advised our 
countrymen to "abolish un-touchability." It is by touching 
the feet of ray brother man, it is by rendering him service, that 
my own humanity and usefulness as a member of society can 
increase and not by keeping myself aloof and separate from 
my brother man. Those words of hla caused a thrill of 
yratitude for him to pass throughout the length and breadth of 
submerged India, the real India and heartened them though 
the sacred'threaded Brahman grinned malioously and has since 
then opposed that movement with every means in his povrer. 

In having eirpressed himself thus he gave unconscious 
evidence of being a true desciple of Lord Buddha and Emperor 
Asoka. 

Apart from inculcating ’‘Ahimsa*' (with which we have 
capped the List for which Buddhism stands), what it did for 
the peoples of India in the past were these 

I. It did away ^^th the tyranny cf the priestly Brahmans 
and Buddhism as (he state religion in India 
flourished for a thousand years. 
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2> T?)« moac mi^chievoua tiutitudon of caste w&g 
assailed and overturned. Inter caste mairisges 
prevailed in tKe country and India was beginning 
to be solidified racially under the canopy of 
Buddhism as its state religion. 

3. Polygsmy was pronounced immoral and ala very 

condemned, 

4. Woman from being considered a chattel and a beast 

of burden was for the Arst rime considered man’s 
equel and allowed to develop Her spiritual life. 

5. Instead of the advancement of individuals by them' 

selves spiritually, sangha or body corporate was 
substituted for advancing spiritually. It laid down 
thereby that one’s own salvation was nothing 
without rhe benefit of such salvation reaching all 
belonging to the community. 

6. It also laid down that Duty was to be sought from 

the eternal principles of morality and justice and 
and not In animal sacriAces to gods and goddesses 
or praying to them. 

7. It established Religious propagandism through the 

system of Missions and preaching. 

As Buddhism is one of the grandest of the religions of the 
world and certainly one of the oldest and spun out of India’s 
own "Dhemma Chakra." we sincerely appeal to that uncon¬ 
scious Buddhist-Mahatma Candhi to study Buddhism and to 
mske a bold stand for not only the dumb millions of India but 
also for the dumb millions of China and the World for pre* 
venling another threatened World War in the Far £aet. His 
eminence to-day in the World’s stage as the Greatest man. 
emboldens us in msklng this appeal and to hope also that upon 
reading Buddhism in Pali he would someday have the courage 
to assert that not through the portals of narrow Hinduism as 
ft now exists but through the Wide gateway of Lord Buddha’s 
Aryan Religion lies the pathway to India's and the world's 
future salvation. 
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PROSE PASTELS 

SELECTIONS. 

£. Grevc. 

One day a caterpillar crawled up a sunlit wall and met a 
butterfly, and it told the butterfly bow far it had travelled and 
all it had seen. The butterfly laughed and humbled the cater' 
pillar with a description of the garden, then it flew away to a 
flowerins ehnib and met a swallow, and it told the swallow 
all that it had seen and how far it had travelled. The swallow 
laughed and Cold it of journeys over the sea, and the butterfly 
was humbled. Then the swallow flew away to migrate to 
n far country, and it landed to rest on a mountain, and an 
eagle came down beside it. The swallow told of all that 
it had seen and the eagle told about the great spaces far in 
the heavens, and the swallow was humbled. 

[ dreamed that I flew off In the night and the stars called 
to me, but 1 heeded not, but sou.^t to fly ever between them 
toward the outer fringe where might be emptiness, but flying 
ever, a new way opened, and new stars. 

To sic down before a blank wall and to see the garden 
of silence, my son. Is excellent, but haste not. Long in the 
days of sunlight the lotus blooms, yet Its fragrance thou shaft 
smell in the gloom of night. Sit thee before thy wall, my son. 
and as thine eyes see not, and as the great shadow of life 
rises over thee, thou shah then see. 

Stretch out thy mind as hands, and thy right shall grasp 
one particle of dust and thy left ten uruversesi yet hold they 
both the same. 

My Master reproved me, for 1 urrderstood not concerning 
myself, nor the dust, nor death, and he took my hand and 
made me a present of all knowledge and awareness, and 
1 closed my hand upon it, and behold, nothing was in It, either 
here or there, and yet had I received the gift. 

Many miles had I limped along the dusty highway, 

5 
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knowingf not tK^t ] did tread upon that which 2 aought. hut 
an Ancient bade mo to ait before him, and gathering up a 
handfuj of duat at his feet, let it trickle through hia cupped 
hands in the rayi of the settins eun. After some time he aaid, 
"Thou hast seen, yet act thou blind. Continue on thy way, 
my son, and thy steps, let them be slower, and the duet shall 
tell thee of life and death, lor art not thou as dust^" 

Mile after mile 1 ascended and did leave the fruitful 
valleys behind me, and dreariness and want oppressed me, but 
1 toiled onward and upward, and at last sate me down upon 
the upper*moBt peak, and sight of valleys and plains had gone, 
end the mist rolled away and peak after peak lay beneath tn 
grandei’r beyond words to tell, and the great sun sank behind 
them. The snow lay untainted around ms, and utter dark and 
silence there was, and then could 1 indeed see the glory of the 
Upper Heights and hear the Music of the Spheres. 

I set in pesce in an old rose garden by the river-side. 
A pescock did preen himself in the sunset, the bulbuls sang 
sweetly, the doves cooed in the tamerisks and afar off. amid 
the dark palm trees, a temple bell did softly sound. Night 
Fall swiftly, and In the dark, the murmur of the river and the 
•cent of the roses breathed to me of my lost jewel and I did 
weep. Then methought her hand did touch my shoulder and 
a voice seemed to whisper, "All that thou loveet shall love 
thee, Therefore, weep not. but give thy love to all creatures." 


DULOGLIE BETWEEN A MUHAMMADAN AND A BUDDHIST 

M.—My desir friend, you have been inflicting on me a 
creed which I, for one, would be the lest to accept. Mine 
is a perfect, rational and natural religion which is inseparable 
from politics and which I expect the whole world will some 
day accept. 
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Our holy Prophet was last of the aeries of prophets, the 
Koran is a revealed book which leaches us the fonnula 
There is no Cod but one Cod and 
Muhammad is his prophet” 

We discard idolatry, we do not believe that God incarnated 
himself in any human form, we reject all Deues, Deuatas or 
other imaginary god. Gol is one and has no rival or equal. 
Our religion teaches liberty, equality and fraternity. It is 
/sf<rm namely a message of peace to the whole world. We 
have a perfect code in the Koran which enjoins us to be 
moral, tolerant and charitable. We hrmly bcHeve that a Day 
of Judgment will come when the dead will be resuscitated to 
receive judgments of rewards and punishments for their deeds 
on this earth. Regions are provided for the deserving and 
the guilty. 

[slam revived the rite of ^cumcislon, the custom of 
sacrihce and restored the prohibition to eat boars' flesh i.e. 
Jewish institutions which Ginstians had mistakenly 
abandoned. 

We do not give our prophet any divine dignity. He was 
only a Messanger of God and a perfect man. Ours is a life 
of self-denial, self-restraint and self-culture. We do not 
believe in any Saviour or Mediator. We are enjoined to offer 
prayer to God live Limes in hven^-four hours end fast one 
month in one year. 

You offer me a creed which, pardon me. 1 poaibvely refuse 
to accept. How can 1 accept a religion that does net acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of the Almighty God, the Creator of this 
universe, which does not believe in any Inspiration or 
revelation. Your Karma rule Is an unproved speculadon. 
Your Nirvana Is a purely imaginative theoiy. 1 regret 1 cannot 
persuade myself to adept such a cheerless and pessinustic reli¬ 
gion which gives no hope but only despondency and despair. 

Your Code of Morals is of a high order no doubt, your 
teacher was a great man. full of love and sympathy for man¬ 
kind. 1 respect fum but 1 am afraid beyond Rthics he has 
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not given anything* His moral precepts, ^e common pro* 
petty of man, were already known (o humanity before hie 
birth. A Muhammedan can be equally morally welhconducted 
without adopting Buddhism. 

I may be wrong in thoroughly understanding your 
doctrines. Although 1 ought not to listen to any thing diff¬ 
erent from the Koran, yet as you are such a good friend and 
so high in my esteem, that I would not mind hearing you 
more explicitly in order to know whether there is anything 
extraordinary in Buddhism. 

B,'—To prepare the ground for argument let me begin with 
agreement of Islam and Buddhism on some points. 
R^Autdrt, Deuaa, Oaootda we do not believe In them. So 
we are not idolatori in the Hindu sense, we do pay 
homage to the image of Buddha and offer Howera as a 
mark of reverence. 

R «—Injunctiona of charity. We are in complete agreement, 
f^e—Equality of man, we are partially In agreement. Islam 
and Buddhism both preach equality, while Buddha 
spurned the institution of slavery. Islam only discouraged 
U strongly but did not abolish it. 

A e—Code of Morals< Jewish rule was "An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.'* Buddhistic rule is 
to return good for evil because evil by return of evil 
muldpliei evil which Is not desirable. 

if Islam has repudiated the Jewish maxim above stated 
and inculcated instead the return of good for evil 1 would 
say we agree. 

For elucidation of certain points of difference which I 
am going to lay before you I have to divide the subject into 
major and minor points. 

The following are major points 

I. Islamic conception of Cod. 

11. IsUroic faith in revelation, its necessity and 
genuineness. 

in. The Day of Judgment, 
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7^ minor points are 
(a) Eflic&cy of prayer, 

(&) Use of fasting, 

(c) Sacrifice. 

(d) The rite of circumcision. 

(«) Food of man. 

Let me take up major points of dif^rence eeriatum. 

J. Islamic conception of Cod. 

The knowledge of Astronomy reveals to us the Immensity 
of the universe. Man or his tiny little globe aie not centres of 
the vast universe. The magnitudes of known stars and planets 
absolutely banish the idea of theii creation for the adornment 
of the Vault about for man's benefit. There are countless 
rovers in space which are yet undiscovered. Our sun Is one 
of thousands like it with their respective solar systems. Even 
universes greater than what we observe are suspected. Our 
globe in relation to its sun is like a pea to a cricket ball and 
our sun is a very small body In comparison to other stupendous 
heavenly bodies. There Is an incomprehensible and unknow¬ 
able universal energy which pervades throughout. There is an 
impenetrable veil behind a veil. Primirive mari's ideas of 
powers of nature >vere formed on apparent phenomena. 
Elements were his early objects of adoration, and appeals for 
help were made Co them. Superstition suggested a number 
of other objects for his worship. Experience and close obser¬ 
vation expanded his vision to a certain extent. He graduated 
the Hierarchy in heaven somewhat on the of a monarchy 

with subordinate stafi of workers. Such UrtJe as he could 
understand he reduced to partial definition of a ]>owei that 
rules from above. The idea of a supreme ruler, somewhat 
like a gigantic ruler with sentiments, emotionsj all powerful¬ 
ness. was timidly retained and is not yet displaced, and the 
dread of him survives. Descriptions of the attributes of the 
power on high have varied according to mental capacities of 
different races at different times. In brief, an Anthropomoi* 
phic Divinity came to be believed in by Semitic races. ^Ve 
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are» with che progress of knowledge and improvoment in our 
intellectuai capacity» slowly drifting from n persona) Divinity 
to an imporsona) and all pervading gfodhead. No body can 
predict how far we will go. Number of philosophies attempted 
a solution of the Mystery, but with little or no success. A 
power above is landed and to whom submission is offered by 
prayer, which is dreaded, which is appealed to in distress, 
and the denial of which makes the believer shudder, even 
expediency in believing him is suggested in the absence of 
conviction. 

It is logically correct to say that mart's conduct Is influenc¬ 
ed by his notion of a power behind the visible. 

My friend, you need only compare a large number of 
divergent phases, aspects and notions about Cod out of which 
you have to choose. The Cod of theologians and the God 
of philosophers present an Interesting study. 

Buddha avoided entering into the Question pertaining to 
conception of godhead. According to him. blind cannot lead 
the blind. Why not confess in all humility that, with your 
limitations, you have not, you can not and you shall not be 
able to gi’asp. define, comprehend, perceive or know that 
which is so mysteripui, so stupendous, so subtle, and so pervad¬ 
ing, with your five senses or. even if you add a sixth, you 
cannot succeed in knowing what Is beyond you. You may 
Infer, argue, reason, suspect. If you like, you cannot know 
thinp beyond your limited capacities. 

Buddha did not take up an attitude of denial of a supreme 
power. He said that he for one would not aflirm or deny it. 
If sny body has known that power let him prove it. Of course 
believers In revealed books conclude the matter by simply 
srying "So is levealed to us" but what is revealed still requires 
to be examined. 

R&VCLATION AND IT& 

II. Assume that the Almighty can commumcate. 
all he wanta to convey to his creatures, directly. 
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M$ume that &a a matter of fact Kia creatures apeak 
different languagess which undergo change*, assume that his 
Conunanda must he, unlike human laws, perfect and true to 
ail time, why does he select a particular tract or region of the 
globe where he sends a series of his messengers from time to 
time? Why (he messages wore m a tongue unintelligible in 
other countries. Why by the rime any message reaches them 
in translation, it undergoes modification? Why does he need 
messengers when he could convey messages to each creature 
directly? Why does he modify his Commands in different 
periods ? HU language need not be eloquent but precise and 
unambiguous so as to shut out diversity of interpretation. I 
will say nothing more but leave you to form your own opinion. 
Just consider whether articles of food, laws of inheritance, 
anecdotes of historical events need be revealed. Is there any 
thing new in revealed books? Mankind has to find for them* 
selves means to cure diseases, devices, to avert calamities and 
to protect themselves from the fury of elements and other 
danger. Cod has evidently nothing to do with such matters. 
He wants you to fast, pray and offer him sacrifice. 

m. The Day of ludgment. 

It is millions if not tiiUions of years ago when man 
appeared as such on earth. So docs science tell us and yet 
the Day of Judgment is not in approximately measurable 
distance of time. Revealed books do not enlighten us as to 
when it is coming. We are not even told whether the 
sentences to be awarded 'vill be eternal much les* on what 
standard they will be passed. We are given terrible desctip* 
tions of Hell and most fascinating pictures of life in Paradise 
which some interpreters regards as purely allegorical. Can you 
understand any reason for the delay in the dlspeneatien of 
Justice? Were this* delay observed in the administration of 
jusdce by human judges one would at once say '’justice delayed 
is justice denied.” 

If you desire, you can compare the instantaneous justice 
by enforcement of the Karmic law, wKelher you take the 
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Karmic Uw of the Hindus or the two slieHdy di^erent aspects 
of it in the two achools of Buddhism. The Karmic LaV admits 
of no delay* justice is at once done, like a machine working 
eulamaticelly. 

1 ask you to consider the matter and see for yourself 
whether you are satished with the promise of a Day of Judg* 
ment sometime hereafter. 

Minor pofnts. 

ia) Tlie efficacy of prayer. 

[f prayer is regarded as means to an end e.g. self-disci' 
pline, or concentration of mind« one can understand its utility. 
If the object is to store religioui merit for future or to please 
Cod I am afraid it is e delusion. The great God before whom 
you bertd your knees so many tirnes could not break his law. 
Intervention for your benefit or for averting your troubles would 
be below his dignity. Surely he could not be fond of his 
praises or be gratified by your abject submissions or Kumllities. 
How many times your plaintive supplications go in vain) 
Congregational prayer urider a leader may have worldly 
advantages in your social or political situation, it is not. truly 
speaking, devotion. It is enough if you I'ealize your position 
of an insignifirant atom in this World, your humility is complete 
and your vanity vanishes. 

Buddhists also pray singly as well as in congregation but 
they praise Buddha as a token of gratitude and as a mark of 
reverence. They offer flowers before his image, according to 
lorne. as the most beautiful offering coceivable and according 
to others, as an example of impermanence observable in their 
brief lives. They ask for nothing, neither forgiveness nor 
temporal benefit nor do they believe they thereby store any 
merit. Higher attributes of man demand gratitude and rever¬ 
ence to your benefactor. We are governed by Karmic Law, 
prayer cannot change it, 

(6) Fasting. 

I remind you that Ascetic sects in the past resorted to 
tortures, vigils, fasts, and other austerities to gain salvation. 
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Theee praclJces resulted in no good and are being given up 
or are certainly on ihe v/ane. Lord Buddha fasted long, 
almost to death, but found nothing. He abandoned the 
practice. If fasting has any disciplinary utility ©r subdues evil 
passions, there v/iU be some meaning in it. Occasional fast 
may be me^cally good for one's health, but a long course ef 
fasting for a whole month must have some eflicacy which 1 
have not been able to discover. Perhaps you know better. 
( hnow this that it is not pecul'sr to Islam. AH ancient reli* 
gions enjoined it at different stages of human history. 
Hindoos and Oirislians still occasionally fast. Perhaps Jews do 
the same but Muhammedans are very particular about fasting 
in the month of Ramzan, Ehcigencies of modem life are 
reducing their fasts too, 

(c) Sacrifice, 

It is a very ancient practice, the psychology of it has 
changed but the practice still survives in many races in the 
world, Jews followed Abraham’s example. Christians dropped 
it as they believe that Christ was the greatest sacrifice. Islam, 
like other Jewish institutions, revived it. Some Hindoos still 
offer animals to their Gods and Goddesses. It was Buddha, 
who cut at the root of it. He substituted service for sacrifice. 
He prohibited the slaughter of animals not only for food but 
also for sacrifice. According to him. it is cruel, inhuman to 
kill dumb, innocent aiumals, creature no less worthy of protec¬ 
tion than mankind, for offering to a God who could not be 
propitiated thereby. If Is^am means a message of peace, !t is. 
obviously, not such a message to innumerable animals that 
are butchered in the name of a benehcient Almighty God. 
The sooner the practice is discontenanced the better. So much 
fuss in made about sacrlhce of Cows in India, 

(d) Qrcumcision. 

Read the pages of Herbert Spencer, any encyclopaedia 
or an article by Mr. Sheonaram Shcrmeen In "the Zamana 
fan Urdoo journal) and you will know its hist or ,y Hygene 

which is an afterthought has nothing to do with the practice. 

6 
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In ancient, medieval and mftdem tiroee you vitU find thie nte 
among civUiied. hatf'civiHzed peoj^lea and savages, h ia a 
foim of mutilation, a raait of dedication and so to speak, of 
erulavemeat to a E>«ly. A clan of Hindoos has also been 
found which observes this practice from remotest timess. The 
origin of it by Abraham who did it in bis oW age is an amusing 
story as given in the old testament. Oniously the Koran, 
vyhi^ reviving some Jewish customs, omits this. Practice of 
it by Mubsnunedsns is heard or tradition only. Oinstians 
gave up the habit though a very insgnificant section of them 
stiU adhere to it. Nature certainly knew hygene better when 
ktunan body was cor>stiucted by ft. 

W Food. 

It is yet inexplicable why, ft anlreai food >vas permitted 
Jews were forbidden by God not to take boars* flesh. Curiously 
some Hindoo shastras interdict ft too but they may have 
perhapfS their Avtar Varaha (incantation of Vishnu as a boar) 
in view. The Koran prohibits the eating of boars' flesb i.e. 
revives the Jewish nde which Quistians do not follow. 

word os food has not been said by scienfUts, It is 
no exaggeration to say that human eye, nose, and palate 
revolt against a ^ece of raw flesh. Meateaters have to 
change its appearance, its smell and fts taste by condiments 
end spjees to make it acceptable. 

Old habits bard, perverted ts«tes survive long. No 
amount ^ peesuasiMi will make meateaters ^ve up the habit, 
those whose revealed books sanction it feel no eompuneben 
wKak«dever in taking Ifte to nourish theft own bodies. 

k will be the terror of catching seiious diseases which will 
abwe can make people dessfi from animal food. 

It is grati^oAg to notice that a good deal of Ut^ature on 
vegetarianism is appearing and several Vegetanan Restaurants 
have come into eicistence bi Europe and Anserico. and the 
(tend of medical opinion is against animal foed for man. lyiy 
dp^r friend, 1 do not impose any dung against your cherished 
1 oph& you may consider wJiat 1 have sq^d* 
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1 not looked upon you a* a genuine Wei] wither 
of humanity and a sincere friend of mine ] would not have 
had the patience to listen to aJl you have »aid. I tremble at 
the thought of renouncing my religion so dear to me from my 
cradle. I have been trained from infancy in a particular mode 
of thinkig and it la so dii^cult to shake ofi ingrained beliefs. 
However 1 am obliged to you for the trouble you have taken 
fot my sake. 

B.—My hope is that like some past superstitions, many 
present superstitions will disappear by Imperceptibly slow 
process, 1 thank you for listening to my harangue. 

Sheo Narain, 


WHAT BUDDHISTS ARE DOING IN JAPAN * 

In one of his letters written home. Francis Xavier, who 
cOtne to japan in the 16th century, when bloody wsxfares 
between rival military chieftains were the order of the day, 
tnentiohed that there were in existence in this country six 
uhiyOTsidCs for the study of Buddhism. From this fact, it may 
be seen that even in such a turbulent lime, Buddhism held its 
gtoUnd and kept the torch of culture burning in these and 
Other siittilar iristiiutes. One hundred years after, when peace 
WSbS restored to the country under the Tokugawa ^ogunate 
Government and Buddhism began to thrive again under its 
pOttohage, such centres of Buddhist learning increased in 
nmnbst and great was the progress made in the study of the 
religion. Nevertheless it can safely be said that what were 
accomplished in those institutes can hardly stand comparison 
with the work (he present day Buddhist scholars of japan are 
doing both in depth and breadth. In fact, the study of 
BoddhiSm has never been pursued in this country with more 
2eaJ afid better results than at present. 


“ R^prtnUd from "The Yovng lapan. Vo}, 7 Wo. 7. 
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At tke pre$eot time. Buddhism in Jnpan is represented 
hy cKirteen sects end 6fty'eacht sub'SecU. Each sect has 
its own coPe^ instituted solely for the benefit of scKolara 
who make a special study of Its particular doctrine. 
Of these colleges, those ranking as universities are the 
Ryulcoku Daigaku of the Nishi Honfwanji Temple (the 
Shin sect), the Olani Daigaku, of the Higashi Hongwanji 
Temple (the ^n sect), the Rissho Daigaku (the Nichiren sect), 
the Komasawa Daigaku (tba Soto sect), and the Rengo 
Daigaku (the Tendai. Jodo. Shingon of the new school, and 
Yuzunembutsu sect)* Besides them there is the Toyo Daigaku. 
one of the most weP*known schools in T^cyo. It has not as 
yet been raised an status, but it not by any means behind 
them in the importance it gives to the atudy of Buddhism, (t 
should alto be noted that almost all leading universities and 
colleges such as Waseds. Keto. Nihon and Meifi have recently 
introduced more or less provisions for Buddhistic researches. 

As lor the Imperial Universities, namely universities 
csUblished and maintained by the Covemment. the Tokyo. 
Kyoto. Tohoku. and Kyushu Universities have each established 
in then*, a chair or two for Buddhist literature, which are in 
chnrye of competent professors and aasistant profeasors. 
Those in the first mentioned two universities were established 
many years ago, and many learned Buddhist sch^ars, now 
servirig as professors of Buddhism in other universities, are 
men who prosecuted their studies in them. 

Affiliated with these high cenbes of leartung. Buddhist 
societies are tn eitistence and publish important periodicals. 
The more noteworthy of these are the Eastern BuJdhiit, the 
Mahai/ana and the 5huJQ/o-XenJ^u (Study of Religions). The 
Etfsfem Buddhist is the only magazine of the kind written in 
English. It is devoted to the study of Mahayana Buddhism. 
It is a quarterly and nonsectarian. WKde the contributors axe 
chiefly professors of Otema University, each number contaxrw 
at least one article from the outride. 71>e editors are F^of. 
Daisetz T. Suzuki and Mn. Beatrice Lane Suzuki, botii con* 
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nected with Ouni University. TTi® magazine is ably edited 
and answer* the need very urgently fell both by foreigner* and 
Japanese. Prof. Suzuki being a scholarly exponent of Zen 
Buddhism, the Eastern Buddhist quite frequently publishes his 
artide* on Zen. which shed so much light on this interesting 
teaching. The magazine also contains many valuable contri¬ 
butions on the philosophy of the Shin sect and general Bud¬ 
dhism from such well-known writers as Profs- Sasaki, Yamabe. 
Akanuma, and others. Mrs. Suzuki*e popular articles cn Bud¬ 
dhist temples are enthusiastically read by foreigners and even 
by Christians. The Eastern Buddhist i* in its fourth year of 
eaQstence. The Mahayana is the organ of the Koju (Light and 
Life) SocieQ' and is related to the Nishi Hongwanji, though 
not under its direct control. The purpose of the Society is 
translation of Buddhist literature in Sanskrit into Japanese. 
This work is now being done mainly by Prof. Mironof. a 
Russian scholar, under the supervision of Count Kozui Oiani. 
eu-Chlef Abbot of the Nishi Hongwanji Temple. Jt has its 
headquarters at Shanghai, but its stad is exclusively Japanese 
with the exception of the Russian gentleman just named. 
Last but not least, 1 must menKon the Shu^o-iCenkyu vdiicK 
is owned and edited under the superintendence of Prof. 
Anesaki by Buddhist scholars who are mostly graduates either 
from the Tokyo or the Kyoto Imperial University. This 
periodical is of such rxalure that no eager students of Buddhism 
can dispense With it. 

1 may here be permitted to say a few words in connection 
with the work of a society of which Dr, Watanabe and 
myself are founders. The soclely I refer to is the Taisho 
Issaikyo Kanko Kai or the Society for the Publicabon of the 
Taisho Edition of the Tripitaka (a complete* collection of 
Buddhist literature), and has as its members dzty-five scholars, 
all of whom are graduates from various Buddhist colleges. As 
a matter of fact, similar editions so far published are without 
excapdon popular in character, naturally lacking in scientific 
exactness and some of them being careless in proof-reading 
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and compilation. The compilation and publication Of the 
present collection Km been undertaken with a vievr to 
remedying choae •hortccminga. No paina KavO ^en ipared 
in making a thorough search for and securing such Watatiala 
as were newly discovered in certain Japanese tompUs of old 
standing, in the library of the Imperial House of Japan and in 
the Tunhuang Cave of China. At the same time a tarhful 
collation of the old Chinese and Korean editiona of the Tripitaka 
literature found in japan has been made. In fact, the 
Chinese editions of the Sung (1060, 1112, 1132 A. D.) the 
Yusn (1276 A. D.) and the Mirrg (1420 A. D,) Dynaatkea exist 
only in Japen. while they were lost in the land of their origin. 
£n passant it may be noted that, scattered all over Japan. 
Buddhist scriptures are still to be found in abundance. SoRie 
of them consiating of fragmentary palm leaves arid patsat Inas. 
written in Sanskrit during several hundred years from the AftK 
down to the ninth century. Eleven varieties and thirtydmr 
leaves of such precious material have bean located and will be 
published in connection with the present edition. Among 
these, one, the posiesrion of which we may well be ptOud of. 
is a leaf of paper manuscript of the Mahayana Novatia Sutra 
of the eighth century, Tbis is one of the only two extant 
copies of the original in the world, the order being one dik- 
covered in Central Asia. 

I have spent five years in investigation in thirteen andent 
temples of Japan and have found in them a greirt many 
volumes of priceless manuscripts which were written during 
the past ten or eleven centuries. But all what the temples, 
in which I have conducted the investigation contain, is only 
a small part of great masses of Buddhist litgratuze which are 
still to be fcnrnd in other old temples in Japan. It tS a great 
phy (hot both the government and the people are indifferent 
to the fact that these Buddhist bocpfcs which, once lost, are 
irreceverabie. are being destroyed by hie year after yew in 
fatfly good number, or sold away like so many pieces of 
rubbed. (To be eonfinued) 
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THE DATHAVAMSA* 

{A Review) 

Th« DathSv&iosa, one of tKe chronicles of Ceylon, has not 
yet well attracted the attention of schoJars. It ought to be 
widely read. It records the traditional history of the tooth 
relic of the Buddha. Some may think that its original manus¬ 
cript is easily obtainable but it is not so. Those who are not 
well'scquiunted with Pali are of opinion that the origrinal manus* 
cripts of Pali books are very easily procurable and can be well 
utilised. Two different translations, one in English and another 
iit Frerich. which Dr. Law has mentioned in hU edition of the 
Dfithivamsa, are all out of print and antiquated. In editing 
and translating this text Dr. Law has taken much pains and 
he has given valuable interpretations of all the important terms 
and passages occurring in the text. Dr. Law's translation is 
hsoal amd impressive. No sign of unintelU^bility is traceable 
A the translation. In translating texts of this nature we do not 
M(pect thotfanslation to be in an elegant language. One should 
not eaen£co the sinrit for the sake of language. Translahon in 
Mceple Engli^ as Dr. Law has done in this case is desirable. 
Dr. Law has »biy and fully discussed ahnost all the important 
poMts. expect diat the reviewers before writing reviews 
should compare the text with the bansladon. To build up an 
office is very difheult but it is very easy to destroy it. To 
Aed feult with others ie a yery easy task. Reel workers in d\e 
fiekd ef oriental learning fully realise the di/hculty which they 
are te face in constructing or reconstructing the past history of 
India. Alt such vices as jealousy, malice, pride, sloth, 
pessoAel' liking or dtd^mg etc., must be given up to be a 
good judge veai werkc.. 

should aKveya beer in reind the famous slokp of the 
DhamMapade wImH rune ihua:— 

"Sudassam vajjam annesam attano pana duddasam, pMe- 

* W ttr> Btcoala Chsiao Law, M.A.. B.L.. Ph.D. 

(Puf.jab Saaskrit Series Ne. VI1). Pria* Ra. 4. 
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ssmhi BO vaijlni opunSti yalha bKuaam. aUano p&na chided 
kaJinva kilavi salKo. 

Wt are gratful to Mesara. Matile] Banarai Daas for kindly 
publiahins valuable piece of work and including it in tKeir 
well known aeriea. All such works will surely be well 
Appreciated by those who are well veiaed jn Pali language and 
literature and not by the so called Pali acholars and re* 
searchers in the Held of andent Indian history. 

S. P. 


HEAVEN AND HlLl IN BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE* 

(A Review). 

Belief is sdJl current in the twentieth century, the age of 
science, that Heaven and Hell are abodea actually in existence 
for receiving the virtuous and the vicious after death. It was 
in the fifth century B. C that this belief of the masses helped 
the propounder of the New Faith (o convert many a man and 
a woman Into Buddhism. Gautama Buddha told many moral 
tales holding before his audience vivid and living pictures of 
heavenly bUss enjoyed by the doers of good deeds and also of 
infernal su^rings undergone by doers of bad deeds. These 
tales are recorded in the Buddhist literature and show that 
Nirvana is deserved by one who annihilates 'kaima*. Dr, Law 
has succeeded admirably in giving us a fair and lucid idea of 
Heaven and Hell in Buddhist perspective. He has utiliaed the 
Nikayas. commentaries and many other books totalling in all * 
forty, and has shown with all clearness and due moderation 
what the Buddhists understood by Heaven and Hell. Thus 
he has. to the benehl of the literate and the civGised world, 
paved the easy way for a cndcal and comparative work on 

* Dt, Binula Chsna Ph.D.. M A., B.L,, Sir AnKutMh M«ok 0 rj«e 
Cold MedaliisI (Calcuiu UnivorAiry). Publi»h»ra ' Moaoiii, ThaolKr, Spink 
e Co.) Pp. l4Si 12ft Pti«« Rft. 4. 
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Heaven and Hell ae conceived of by al^ the Faithe of the world. 
He hae, as we find, purposely avoided in this work to mention 
in detail the conception of Heaven and Hell entertained by 
the people of other religious creeds : and we quite appreciate 
the author's wisdom iri presenting hJs readers with a comparison 
of the Buddhist idea with the Hindu arxd Christian Ideas as far 
as it was necessary for his purpose. We do not find any appro* 
priate word to conclude this review other than the remarks 
with which the Earl of Ronaldshay ends his learned fore ward 
to this monograph. The Ead has with his characteristic 
administrative ahili^ done due justice to the author and has 
rightly said, "And if the reader after persual of the volume 
has not acquired a comprehensive knowledge of the eschato¬ 
logy of popular Buddhism, he will have no one but himself to 
blame, for Dr. Law has admirably accomplished the task which 
he set out to perform. 

SaMANA PUNNANi^PA. 


THE BOOK OF THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 11 

{AuffuUfjra Nt^ayo). 

By A, D. Jayasundere. 

A CRITICAL REVIEW. 

It is one of the signs of the times in the Buddhist world, 
and a very encouraging one, that the Scriptures of the 
Dhamma, die words of the Teacher, are more and more being 
made acces»ble to the world at large in translations. It is 
still more satisfactory that the translations are not being done, 
as hitherto largely has been the case, by strangers to the 
language and the thought of the Dhamma working alone at 
their task under many difficulties, and therefore inevitably 
maJemg many Wunders. but by those who have had the good 
fortune to be born to a knowledge of the Dhamma, and who 
have bad the assistance of a bom knower of the language into 
7 
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which they are tranalatme: to enaure that they find the proper 
wordc for its correct rendering. 

Tlie book before us la one of theae latest essays thus to 
set an original Scripture of the Dhamma before the alien in a 
form that shall be at once reliably faithful to the original, and 
free from repellent awkwardness in its wording in the new 
lanfirage. The maker of this translation is a native of Lanka 
who has felt moved as an act of piety to the memory of the 
revered Mudaliyar E. R. Cooneratne to continue the work 
begun by the lamented deceased many yesrs ago in publishing 
a translation of the first three ssctlons of the Angi'itora M'^syo. 
He has bean assisted in the direct work of translation by a 
learned Thera of Ceylon, Y. Somananda of Calle, thereby 
ens'^ring egainst any serious error of scholarship entering into 
his work. On the English side, moreover, Mr, F. L. 
Woodward, M.A., sometime Principal of Mahinda Buddhist 
Collsge, Calfe. has edited the MS., smoothed away all chance 
roughness of diction, turned into English blank verse the 
metrical portions of the original, and consulted other Pali 
MSS, besides that from which the tranalafor worked, where 
cbscuriries and doubtful passages were found in the latter, *n 
order if possible to ele^r them up ; and in general applied his 
own very competent talents in thii direction for he is a well* 
known Pali translator himself—towards making the volume 
(he sound, workmanlike thing It is. 

As to the actual contents of the volume, with that love of 
arithmetical arrangement which is so characteristic of the early 
days of the Dhsmma's promulgation and therefore, we may 
well helleve, of the Master himself, thev deal with matters 
snanyed In symmetncal groups of four, hence the English 
name of the volume, which, it may be added, Is to be followed 
by others dealing with similar groups of lives and sixes and 
sevena, and so on. 

•Among the Tetrads here given are many which are familiar 
Co us from other parts of the Writings : but there are also 
many lhal arc not found elsewhere. Thus we are told of the 
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four different dangers which frighten away some from living 
the ascetic Kfe, namely, waves, crocodiles, whirlpools, and 
sharks which respectively stand for anger at discipline, 
gluttony, pleasures of the senses, and woman, a vivid quarter* 
nary of similes to be found in one of the Suttas of the Mcj}hinu 2 
Nikfiya not yet translated into English. But we also are 
informed of the four quallriee that become a warrior of the 
Buddha, to wit. that he is skilled in vantage-positions, shoots 
far, shoots quickly, and pierces large objects ; which means in 
plain language, that he is virtuous of conduct ; that he sees 
things as they really are ; is destitute of the idea of Me cr 
Mine ; lhat he has comprehended the Four Facts of 111. its 
Cause and Cure, and the means of its Cure ; and that he has 
pierced through the thick mass of ignorance. 

Perhaps those v/ho would like to decry Buddhism on the 
ground what they deem its too great insistence on morality 
would do well to note lhat morality is here said to be simply 
a position of advantage for the waging of the further contest 
for comprehension and full enlightenment. And no man of 
baUle entering upon any serious fight can afford to neglect 
the aid which an advantageous porilion, chosen at the outset, 
gives him. 

The poet Browning once so far lapsed from his bustling, 
pre*determined optimism as plaintively to exclaim, ''How very 
hard it is to be a Christian 1“ But many who read page 104 of 
the book will prone to exclaira more than plaintively: 
“How impossible it is to be a Buddhist!" For they will learn 
with something of a shock that the four qualities which dis- 
tir^guish a wicked person arc these.^that he reveals others' 
faults without being asked to do so: that he conceals others 
good qualities when he Is asked about them: that he does nol 
disclose his own bad characteristics when asked about them 
and discloses his own good qualities without being asked to 
do BO I If this is what makes a wicked man, where on the 
earth shall a righteous man be found? Most of us will have 
to take refuge in the thought that outside the ranks of the 
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AraKanj there are rxo Bud<lhi«ts m the world but only a 
number of people who more or leu lucceasfully are trying to 
be fiuddhiats, and make up our mrnda to go on trying even if 
we fail and fail again. 

There are a number of mieprinta tn the book, due no 
doubt to the fact that the whole book went through the preee 
(the Vasanca Prase of Adyar) in the short space of six weeks: 
and added to that, was set up by compositors who knew no 
Pali and little English. A marvellous performance truly, and 
more to he expected from a Press In the hustling Western 
republic than in the 'dreaming East." as some like to call it. 
There are also a few more serious errors probably caused by 
faulty transuiblng. Some of these sre slightly : statements 
obviously made in the opposite sense of what is really meant, 
as. for instance, on page 195 where 'pleasant" should read 
"painful," and on page 246 where "poor" should read "not 
poor." and "not" ba replaced by "is" on lines 19 and 20. 
mistakes which can be corrected for himself by the ordinary 
intelligent reader. 

Some errors there are, however, which can hardly be 
passed over in silence. On page i I, what stands printed in the 
paragraphs that follow after the first, will be found rather 
distressing by any reader who reveres the Master, and ought 
surely to read instead in this sense: 

" 'Thou who claimest Buddha'hood has not realised such 
things * That, so saying, either recluse or brahmin or god or 
Mara or Brahma or any other person in the world with good 
reason may reproach me,—ground for this I see not." On 
page 42 also, there is the rather awkward statement that 
though he (a recluse or brahmin) has repudiated the portion 
of the Norm relating to absence of covetousness, he is stUl 
addicted to covecouenesi." Upon seeing which the average 
reader will be apt to enquire : ' 'Well, and what else should he 
be? At the foot of page 203 the words, "A brother has his 
mind freed from the defilements of concentration and in- 
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sight.’ i«, to say the least, a very unfortunate way of con¬ 
veying the meaning of ihe original which is, that a brother’s 
mind, as regards its concentration and insight, is freed from 
impurity. Cn p. 213 the original Pah “trtWnjifam" is rendered 
'aelfUhness,*' but this is not a correct rendering in this 
passage, selfishness is a moral,rather, immoral—quality 
found in human character, whereas the PsH passage in question 
is dealing merely with what is to be found in the Four 0)ief 
Elements. The correct rendering of altaniyam here is, "of 
aught pertaining to oneself.’’ Perhaps it was the desire to be 
as terse and laconic as the Pali which tempted the translator 
into this error, in his English. As a minor matter it may be 
mentioned that on our translator’s earlier pages we get the 
word 'intoxicants* as an equivalent for the Pali Xsouos : but 
on his later pages he gives us the plain Pali word, unttanslated 
and without even the initial capital letter to show that we are 
being given a special word, one from another language. And 
on pages 261 and 277, the rendering ’activities* up to thst 
point used in the book for the Pali "Sonkharo," is suddenly 
changed into ''pre*disposiHons.' which is not at all a good 
tendering, and has long since been abandoned by all com¬ 
petent English translators of Pali. 

From the criticisms, however, let not the reader who 
wishes to read and learn all he can of the Buddhadhamma. 
conclude that this is a book which he can afford to pass over 
unread. On the contrary, he will do well to purchase it and 
read it with care if only for its illuminating notes drawn from 
venous sources, but priricipslly from the standard commentary 
of Buddhaghosa, '’X^ish-fulhller." all bearing witness to (he 
wide and accurate knowledge of their subject possessed by both 
the translator and his Editor. It Is this accurate knowledge of 
the Dhamma that is most wanted today when so many 
vagaries of one sort and another are trying to get themselves 
accepted under what their authors fondly hope will prove the 
commendatory banner of Buddhism; and of such knowledge 
the reader of this volume will find ample evidence in all its 
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pa^es. Ha will meet with (he g:enuine word of the Buddha, 
rendered into a eimple. teree English that conveys aomething 
ol the Havour of (he original Pali, by one who has the Buddha s 
teaching in his blood and bones by birthright; and has also 
striven, as this volume teatihea, to lay hold of it with his 
understanding also as it U found in the best repository upon 
which such understanding can be based, the record of the 
Buddha's owri words in the tongue himself spoke. 

We hope the book may have a good sale, since the 
expense of its printing is private and personal to the translator 
himself, and such sale will encourage him and make it possibfo 
for him further to eniich our store of authentic Pali transUdons 
into English with another similsr volume, on the preparation 
of which he is already hard at woric. very evidently taking for 
his motto that old but ever true saying : SabbadSnam 
dkammadirtom jinSU and bearing out his balief in practice, 

StLACaRA, 

(J. F. McKechnie.) 
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Errata. 

ERRATA.—fn the September number of this journal 
several errors have crept into the article on ’*A Historical 
• ffotchpotch” : 

P. 513 For (2) This concord.policy, read This concord 
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prevailed, generally speaking, throughout that 
period, 

M For when It adversely effected read when it was 
adversely affected. 

F. 515 For two comrnunities becauee they reod two com* 
munities is that they 
For bizarry read bizarre 
P. 516 For unblamished read unb/emished 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded ey the Anacawka H, Dharmapaua 

Go ye. O Bhikkhus. and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in compaaaion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of god$ and men. 
Proclaim, O BhikJchus, the Doctrine glorioua, preach ye a life 
of hoHnew, perfect and pure.’*—iVfohowigga, Vinaya 


VoL mill] NOVEMBER, | ^ INo. 11 


THE ESTABUSKMENT OF A BUDDHIST MISSION HOUSE 
IN ENGLAND. 

The British people have a great Buddhist empire irt 
Asia. Ceylon. Burma, Sikkhim, Arakan and Chittagong 
aie inhabited by Buddhist peoples. There are Chinese 
Buddhists in Penang. Singapore and Hongkong which are 
British colonies. England b a Protestant Christian 
country and the people thereof believe that they are doing 
their duty in sending missionaries to Buddhist and Hindu 
countries to convert the socalled heathens to dieir Semitic 
religion. The Ceylon Buddhists have welcomed the 
British missionaries to their island, and die latter since 
161 S are at work converting the adults to their faith widi 
no protest from the Buddhist parents- Their indifference 
to their national faith is something abnormal, wi^ die 
result that the Christians have come to the conclusion that 
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Buddhistt do not care for the Buddha Dharma. Tens 
of thousands of undeveloped boys and girls of Buddhist 
parentage have gone over to the Qirislian faith without 
understanding its dogmas. The Lord Buddha was em¬ 
phatic in declaring that above all the pernicious things the 
faith that does not teach the law of cause and effect is 
the worst. The man who does not accept the law of 
karma is considered a miuhadUthi, and to this category 
belongs the Arabian faith which teaches the ten command¬ 
ments. Christianity does not teach a previous life, nor 
does it teach that evil deeds will take the evil doer to 
mral^a, and the doei of good deeds to a place of bliss, 
unless he believes in Jesus Christ who died in the cross 
for die sins committed by old Adam and mother Eve. 
The teachings of Jesus as given in the fifth and sixth 
Chapters of Matthew are not followed by one Christian, 
and if they do there would be no necessity for the mis¬ 
sionaries to come over to Buddhist lands since the sayings 
of Jesus in the sermon of the Mount are similar to the 
ethics promulgated by the Lord Buddha six hundred years 
before the birth of Jesus. The missionaries preach an 
unscientific irrational religion which neither science nor 
philosophy would accept. Christianity was preached to 
the people of England when they were half civilixcd, and 
the dogmatics of the Roman Church fathers were too 
much for the Britons who roasted the whole ox for 
their food. The rituab introduced by the Roman 
clergy cast a glamour in the minds of the people and 
Christianity became the religion of England. Now with 
die advance of science, psychology, paleontology, astro¬ 
nomy, geology, radioactivity, rebtivity have become 
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subjects of ^udy, and the old Arabian Semitic supersti¬ 
tion is losing its place in die minds of the masses. The 
labouring class would not care for the bishops and the 
clergy t who live in palatial mansions eating the best of 
things and drinking the best of wines. Jesus was poor; 
he had no place to lay his head on and had only one 
seamless garment which he wore during the three years 
of his ministry. When he had no food to eat he would 
enter the garden of any man and pluck the fruits and eat 
them. He was the friend of the publican and the sinner. 
He did not mix v/ith the aristocratic Jews and the latter 
hated him because of hU scathing attacks which he 
levelled at the high priests and other members of the 
plutocracy. 

For a hundred years Christianity has continued its 
campaign of attack against the national faidi of the 
Sinhalese Buddhists, and not one ^ikkhu has ever 
thought of the harm it is doing to die Buddhists in con¬ 
verting the youth to become drunkards and violaters of 
the Buddhist precepts. 

In England there is the Y. M- C. A. which is 
another agency to destroy the faith of the Buddhist and 
Hindu students who go to England to prosecute their 
studies in law and medicine. Many a youth who had 
left their home for England during their stay in England 
fall into bad company and become immoral in their 
habits. 

i have made a study of the Christian teachings as 
given in the Old and New Testaments, and the Bible had 
been my companion since my twelfth year and since the 
last twenty years 1 have made a special study of its 
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teaching and to my regret I £nd Dodiing elevating in the 
Old Testament, and escq>t dxe sermon on the mount, 
even dre teachings alleged to have been given 1^ Jeaua 
contain nothing to improve the mind spiritually. If 
I were a Christian 1 would tiy to reform modem Christian^ 
icy by reiecting die accretions made by the Church fathers 
for politicai reasons. 

But my object in trying to found a Buddhist centre 
in some part of England is to enlighten the people with 
regard to the teachings of the great Aryan Teacher whose 
life they do not know. A good Christian who follows 
the ethics of the sermon on the mount is to my mind a 
semi Buddhist, and i would have been a Ouisdan in my 
school days but for die ezhdntioo of cruelty to animals 
which 1 saw committed by the Christian teachers under 
whose care I was. Tkey drank iritozicabng liqu^. shot 
birds of beautiful plumag:e whkh bad come to roost in die 
tree in the school garden. If this is Ouisdanity, I said to 
myself, I ^all not want it. Anodier penurious habit 
vdiich revolted my child mind was die continuous praying 
to die Arabian god Jehovah. I knelt down to pray just 
as the Christian hoys did, but my inner voice told me not 
to be a coward, and I am glad now that 1 did not enslave 
my conscience to a despotic dei^. 

We do not want to convert any Englishman to the 
noble Religion of the Lcvd Buddha, but I want to tell die 
English people that they do immense harm to the 
Buddhist people in trying to destroy the noble faith 
without having the least knowledge thereof. I love the 
BritisK people just as I love the Hindu j^eople of India, 
and having worked for die wel^re of the Hindu people 
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in Bengal an<} Bihar for nearly thirty four years, I wish (o 
devote the remaining few years of my life for the welfare 
of the British people. My object is to strengthen die tie 
that exists between the Buddhists and the English people. 
The Sinhalese shall remain co-partners of the British, but 
I want to ask the British to be kind to the historic Sinhalese 
people who had a wonderful peaceful civiliation for two 
thousand years until it was compl^ely destroyed by the 
Christian races that came to Ceyl<H) since the sixteenth 
century. 

To enlighten the people of England regarding the 
merits of the religion of Compassion taught by the Lord 
Buddha, it is necessary to have a working centre in aomt 
part of England. And I believe the time is come to do 
this great work, since there axe at present signs visible 
which are favorable. Theosophists h^ve done some 
pioneer work in popularizing the teadiings the 
Buddhist Masters Tibet, and the late Rhys Davids and 
Mis. Rhys Davids, and other Palists have translated a 
large part of the Pali sacred texts into English, and last 
but not the least is the epic poem on die life of the Lc^d 
Buddha by the late %r Edwin Arnold, entitled **the Light 
of Asia. '* Moreover diere are a number of retired Anglo 
Indians and Ceylon and Burma Civil Servants who have 
spent a large part their life in Buddhist and Hindu 
countries. We could expect theti sympadty. 

1 hope good Buddhists in China, Japan. Siam, 
Burma, Ceylon and other countries will send dieu 
sympathy and good will for the success of the Buddhist 
Mission the Maha Bodhi Society wluch it is going to 
establbh in the Buddha year 2470 on die full moon day 
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No one ever spread tbe Dhartoa 
By the torture, or d)e sword. 

Mar ch widi coura^ sons of Buddha 
Thoti^ the etoim<]ouds gather fast. 

SooD ycm torch sK&U hgbt the nations 
And the days of floom be past. 

Tor the Dhanna's ^alS [ead you 
To that state where sonows cease : 

And in love's most perfect union, 

Ye shall find Nirvana’s Peace. 

Dorothy Hunt. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

The YoiMC East. 

The September issue of this rtew Buddhist monthly from 
Japan coDtaios very intereeting and \iseful artictes by prominent 
scholars of Japan. It also contains news of Buddhist activities 
which go to show that Japanese Buddhists are doing splendid 
propaganda work in the cavse of Buddhism. We take the 
liberty of .~eprodudng the following notes from it 

InPCA needs BtCOHlSM. 

India to>clay needs above anything else real social reforms. 
As long as she is riot freed from the clutches of the pernicious 
system of caste aod other undesirable customs and traditions, 
she wiU be unable to attain the desires and aspirations she 
cherishes. Such being what we think of India today, we can* 
not but come to the conclusioQ that the one and only cure for 
her present suffering liea in her return to Buddhism, which she 
lost upwards of one diousand years ago. All over the world 
to-day civilization is threatened with nun, because men are 
strangers to the s^drit aT>d teaching of Buddha. Nothing but 
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acceptance of end acKnf on them wiD save it. In oui opinion, 
this IS ospedally true in the case of India- ^e is possessed 
of all the capacities and qualities of becoming a great nation 
except the basic ^rit. which Buddhism alone can endow, Let 
India have it and ^e wiTI speedily recover her latent strength 
and blossom forth as a new nation. 

India is a country of raw materials. Net only is she a 
counby in which concrete materials are richly produced, but 
i^ or rather viras one which gave to the world ai^ritual materials 
in abundance. Japan was one of the countries indebted to her 
for her priceless gift of Buddhtsns. Thanhs chiefly to it. the 
Japanese have formed their national smrrt and mmOded their 
characteristics, and thou^ in recent years they have extensively 
adopted Western Ovilizalion. it is its material side only that 
they have taken. In spirit they ate not as yet Westernised hut 
stiU retaiiv thou^t and idea taught hy Buddhism, 

This makes ua feel that the duty and responsibility of 
returning Buddhism to India devolves on us Young Buddhists 
of Japan. Commerdal Japan buys 70 to 60 per cent., of raw 
cotton India exports abroad and sells to her cloth manufactured 
from it. Japan imported Buddhism from India mi^e than one 
thousand years ago and has refined it into a world religion in 
the form of Mahayana. Bvddhism as it lives in Japan is a 
great Hving force fit for the needs of the present day and having 
the prospect of bringing the world under its benign influence. 
We feel dial before giving it to any other countries, we must 
take it back to the country which gave it to our ancestors. 

It goes without saying that we have no idea whatever to 
ask for price for what we desire tc give back to India. We 
want to do so in the self-sacrificing spirit of ancient martyrs, 
who through untold toil and hardship introduced Buddhism to 
ovr counby. Our manufacbirerB and exporters of cotton 
clothes may perhaps rue the day when the Swaderi movement 
attains its obfect and Indians need no longer buy products 
from dieir factories. Bvt nothing will ^ve us greater pleasure 
if Swadesl-made Buddhi«m rises in India and gathers under Its 

2 
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Md her sons and daughtera. Aa we think of undertaking 
return of Buddhism fo India, we cannot heJp hoping that 
Indiana themselves will first atari a Swadesr movement along 
this line. 

• « • • 

Y.M.B.A, FOR ToHOKu Imperial UNiyeasm'. 

Mr. Saito, a well-known philanthropist and a devout 
Buddhist of Sendai, has rccenlly contributed a sum of 30,000 
yen to the Tohoku Irnpenal Univers'ty to be used for ihe study 
of Buddhism. Accordingly «Dr. H. Ui, Professor of the 
Un'vetsily, has with the money thus donated decided to start 
a thorough investigation of esoteric Buddhism on the basis of 
Tripitaka. whi^ the Revd. Tada brought back from TTiibet 
some years ago and which hss since being preserved in the 
University. Besides this, dedsion has teen arrived at among 
some students to establish Y.M.B.A. in the University with 
Dr. Ui and Dr, 3, Suzuki as chief promoters, 

• e • a 

YoLNC Koreans Become Abbots of Buddhist Temples. 

Of several young Korean scholars prosecuting their study 
of Buddhism and graduating from the Buddhist Univeraides or 
colleges in our country, the most prominent are Messrs. Cen 
Kossn and Kim Teido, They are highly respected by Japanese 
Buddhists on account of their high character as well as of 
profo'.md knowledge of Buddh'sm they possess. The former 
has recently being nominated abbot of a Buddhist temple in 
Tokyo Prefecture, besides being additionally appointed a 
professor in the Bu7,an Buddhist College, and the latter has been 
given a similar portion in Kyoto Prefecture. This is a new 
departure in the time-honoured custom and conventionality of 
Buddhism in Japan. We hope that many such scholars will 
come over to this country from China, India. Siam, Ceylon and 
dlAerent other countries of Europe and America for study of 
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Buddhism and take active part hand in hand with Japanese 
priests in the propagation of Buddhism in our country. 

• • a • 

T>iE Eastern Budohjst. 

This is another exceHent Buddhist magazine edited Ly 
Mr. Suzuki of the Otani Buddhist University. Number 3 of 
the 3rd volume is just out and it contains a number of scholarly 
ardclss on different aspects of Buddhism. We wish success 
to both these periodicaU, 

• • • a » 

Tke Anagartka Dharmapala. 

The Anagarika DharmapaJa who was undergoing treat¬ 
ment in a Senitorium in Switzerland, left it last month for 
Germany. He has since then visited various places in that 
country and met prMament Buddhist woiker^ At Berlin he 
was the guest of Dr. Paul Dahlke. the great Buddhist scholar 
who has built an excellent Buddhist House near the <Aty. 
From there the Anagarika returned to London and on the 4th 
October left Southampton for America. He has being invited 
there to apeak on Buddhism. After paying his long con¬ 
templated visit to Mrs. Foster, the illustrious patroness of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, he will viut several places in United 
States before returning to England to cariy out his projected 
scheme of a Buddhist Mission in that country. We draw the 
attention of our readers to his article printed elsewhere. 

« • * 4 

The Growth of the (ndo-Japanese Assocation. 

The Indo'Japanese Association which was established 
more than twenty years ago by the Revd. Dhannapala and 
Mr. Sakurai. is about to enter a new stage of Ufe. When it was 
hrst founded the Viscount Nagaoka was president being suc¬ 
ceeded on his death the late MarQuU Okozna who was 
succeeded in turn by Viscount SKibusawa. Its ofhce, library. 
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samples of merchandise were entirely destroyed by the great 
earthquake and fire of two years ago. A temporary office has 
since being established in Dr. Takakusu’s Musashino Girla 
School in Kyobashi. Tokyo. Recently plans have been 
maturing amongst leaders of the Association for its escpansion 
and development. These plans include the raising of half a 
million yen from among Banlcs. commercial firms, steamship 
companies and others in Tokyo. Osaka and other big cities 
doing business with India for the purpose of building a new 
ofiice with bed rooms for Indian visitors, a library and sample 
show rooms, the establishment of an investigation department, 
the establishment of branches in big Indian citiea and the 
publication of an organ journal. 

• s ■ • • 

TO CONVERT EWCLAND. 

Anagarika Dharmapala, a Buddhist monk, who Has arrived 
in England in order to convert London to Buddhism, made his 
first appearance In mail week at a meetirig of the Buddhist 
Lodge of the Theosophical Society in Bedford-square. 

Anagarika. who has been in London before, and has 
travelled over the greater part of the world in the interests of 
Buddhism, told a Morning Post representative before the prO' 
ceedings that lie was going to devote two years of his life to 
spreading the doctriDes of Buddha in England and teaching his 
gospel of love. He was dressed in a long orarig^coloured 
robe with sandals of the same colour. 

During the earlier part of the meeting, while the 
introductoiy remarks were being made, he dosed his eyes and 
seemed to be in a state of meditation. When called upon by 
the Chairman, however, his tall square figure sprang to life at 
once and he gave a long discourse In English interspersed with 
many anecdotes.>^fatesmcin 2I*10'25. 

» « • • • 

THE YELLOW ROBE. 

“You see arr old man. 1 think 1 have the right to call all 
the young people my children." 
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TKU was how iKe Venerable the Anagarika DKarmapala. 
Director-general of the Buddhist MUaion of India and general 
secretary of the Maha-Bodhl Society, who has come to preach 
Buddhism to the unbelieving masses in London, greeted an 
"Evening Standard" representative Co-day. 

The Buddhist, who Is staying at Lancaster Gate, is a Call 
man, with grey wavy hair worn rather long. He has a 
perpetual smile, and attracts attention when he appears in 
public by reason of the voluminous yellow robe in which he 
swathes himself. 

But to-day, when Interviewed, he was sitting behind a little 
table and a portable typewriter, on which he had been tapping 
out a declaration of his beliefs. 

The Yeu-ow Robe, 

The monk wore an ordinary blue-grey dresring gown and 
carpet slippers, but the open neck of the gown revealed a 
bright yellow robe beneath. 

His habits are frugal, though there 1$ no asceticism in his 
beliefs or his practices, but his friends are concerned about his 
indi^erence to physical comforts in regard both to food and 
clothing. 

He is 61, and since he was. 19, he said, his life has been 
one of personal sacri£ce. 

"My father left property for me ” he added, "and I have 
dedicated it all to d)e service of humanity." 

£30,000 Legacy. 

"I have no secrets," he replied when asked the amouril of 
the fortune. "He left three lakhs of rupees (£30,000). 1 don't 
keep anything for my requirements." 

A friend who was presented indicated Kls luggage, e few 
suit-cases filled widi books. His wardrobe was represented by 
8 handful of diaphanous yellow material lying on the bed. 

Just at this rnoment a request was l^ought to the misdonei 
that he should have his photograph taken. "Yea." he said at 
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onc«, and after a rueful glance at the vety English dressing' 
gown, ‘*but 

HU nephew waa sent to fetch hb lobe. There seerned 
yards and yards of it with neither shape. sKtcK—or hem. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala rose to his full height-^-an 
unpcsing hguie-'^slTipped o£ the dressing-gown and swiftly 
wrapped the robe around him. 

Sheiiey the Bible. 

^Vith a show of pride he produced his personal diaiy-^^ 
foolscap volume^^^d showed what he had written when he 
got up this morning. It began, "Cot up at 5 P.M. Meditated. 
I have come to serve the Britbh people and to love them. 
Shelley was the British poet whose memory I have loved since 
my i2th year. The Bible has also been my companion since 
then, . . 

There is a suggestion of Coue in the formula which the 
Buddhist adopts for his meditation. 

"May ail be happy. 

"May all he happy. 

"May all he happy," 
and thb was his parting greeting. 

He has travelled four times round the world, and Will leave 
for the U. 3. on October 4. ‘Ihree months later he will return 
to England to settle down for two years, to he devoted to the 
establishment of a branch of the Maha-Bodhi Society here. 

—Evening Standard, London, Sept. 2$, 1925. 

• • • * * 

SaRHATH VjHARA FtJND. 

We are glad that, in this issue, we are able to aitnounce 
that the total collection for the above fund has reached 
Rs, 40.000. The progress made by us upto now may seem to 
be not So rapid as one would wish but taking into account the 
difficulties under which we are working there is no cause for 
disappointment. Till now it b mainly the poor who have 
responded to our appeal and the rich have yet to do their duty 
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in this connection. Our chsnks are due to the donors and also 
to those friends who have taken pains to collect the money. 
We are also g’lad to announce the receipt of a donation of 
Rs. 500/- from Mudlryar B, P, De Silva of Sin^pore who is a 
devout Buddhist and a philanthropist of Buddhist institutions 
in Ceylon. We trust other weaJthy Buddhists of Burma and 
Ceylon will follow him with their contnhudons. 

Oar appeal to the Buddhists of the West has been well 
received and in this issue we have great pleasure in acknowledg¬ 
ing a collection made hy Revd. £, Hunt of Hongwanfi Buddhist 
Mission. Hilo. Hawaii. Great credit is due to him for the 
patience and determination with which he has coUected 
Rs. I21'5'0 from students reading in Buddhist Surxday Schools. 
No less ihari 2330 persons have paid a cent each to the Vihita 
fund thereby giving not only monetary help but also their 
moral support to our cause. We trust that the students and 
teachers of Buddhist Schools ;n Ceylon and Burma will follow 
the lead given by our friends of the West. If they have the 
same determination as Revd. Hunt, they could help consider' 
ably to raise the required sum. May we appeal again to all 
Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma to send in their mite towards 
this noble cause f 

• ■ • • a 

BuDDHACAYA WaSS TEftMINATTON CeREMONY- 

Wass pavirana ceremony wluch was fixed for the 2nd 
October last was postponed till the 30th October at the request 
of Ceylon Buddhists who desired to attend the ceremony. The 
ceremony came off on the 30tK October. A report of the 
celebrations will appear^ in our next issue, 

• • • a a 

Dr. C. a. Hewavttarne. 

We offer a cordial welcome to Dr. C, A. Hewavltaine our 
disringeished vishot from Ceylon. * He has come to India in 
comieeBon with the Beddhagaya Temple question and is to 
take part in the meetisf of the committee appointed by the 
Hiodu Sebha to inquire into the Buddhagaya question. We 
sincerely trust that his mission will be successful. 
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THE NUMKICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapter V: On King Munda. 

(I) Uses of WealiK. 

On one occasion the Exalted One abode in the Pleasure* 
park of AnilKapindika al the JcU-wood near Savatthi. Then 
the Houee-falher Anithapindika came into the presence of the 
Exalted One, Having drawn near, he made obeisance to the 
Exalted One and took a seat at one aide. The Ebcalted One 
addressed the honse-father Anathapindika ao seated at one 
aide as follows 

There are, house-father, these live uses of wealth. What 
five > 

House^father, here (ir> the world) by mearu of wealth 
legitimately and justly acquired, earned by great industry, 
amassed by strength of the arm and gained by sweat {of 
the brow), the Ariyan disciple makes himself happy and cheer¬ 
ful and preserves himself full of happiness ; also he makes his 
parents, wife and children, servants and labourers, happy and 
cheerful and preserves them full of happiness. This Is the 
first use of wealth. 

Then again, house-father.he makes his 

friends and companions happy and cheerful. 

This is the second use of wealth. 

Then again, house-father.if any misfortune 

happen, owing either to fire, water, rajah, thief, enemy or 
(expectant) heirs, the Atiyan disdple (saying). 'It is my duty 
to defend my property against such misfortunes*, saves himself 
from such danger. This Is the third use of wealth. 

Then again, house-father.the Ariyan disciple 

makes the five oblations namely: gifts to relatives, presents to 
guests, offerings to departed spirits, taxes to rajahs and oblations 
to devas. This is the fourth use of wealth. 

Yet again, house-father, if there are recluses and Brahmins 
who are free from intoxication and negligence, have attained 
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to gentleness and forbearance and have tamed, calmed and 
purified tfiemselves, to such recluses and ^ahrnms the Ariyan 

disciple tnakes beneficial gifts by roeans of weal A.TTiis 

is the fifth use of Vrealth, 

Verily, house^ther, there are these five uses of wealth. 

House'father, the wealth of that Aiiyao <hsciple diminishes 
who makes these five usee of wealth. To him diis train of 
thought then occurs ; *In sooth, v^atsoever uses there are of 
wealth. I am availing myself of them, and my weald) thus 
dinuni^es, and he does not thereby become remorseful. 
The wealth, house-father. of that Ariyan disciple increases who 
makes these five uses of wealth. To him this train of thought 
then occurs: 'In sooth, whatsoever uses there are of this 
wealth I am availing myself of them, and my Svealth thus 
increases, and he does not thereby become remorseful on 
either ground. 

{2} Righteous Man. 

A righteous man, brethren, is born into a faroily for the 
good, welhbeing and happiness of many people, including 
parents, wife and children, servants and labourers, friends and 
associates, recluses and brahmins. 

Just as. Wethxen, copious rain which makes all crops to 
thrive is for the good, welhbeiiig and happiness of many 
people, in the self'same way. brethren, a righteous man is 
born into a family for the good. weU>being and happiness of 

mtftty people iitohidmg. 

(3) Hve dewable Things. 

Once Atathapindika the house-father came.The 

Ejflrited One addressed Anathapindika as follows: 

These are these five thin^, house-father, which are wirf- 
<tome. {deesmgi agreeaWe and rare irt the world. What five? 

Long Ufe. hoUSe-faAer. is welcome, pleasing, Agreeable 
and tare in the wctfld. Likewise indeed are person^ beauty, 
happiness, fame and heavenly bliss. 

3 
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Veniy, hou«e-fatl>er* I do no( declare the acquiation 
these five things, vhich are welcome, pleasing, agreeable and 
rare in the world, by means of prayer or by merely 
desiring them. 

If however, house-father, there is the acquisition of these 
five things, which are welcome and so forth, by means of pra3^r 
or by merely desiring them, who will then lack anything? 
•Verily, house-fadier, the Aiiyan disciple who desires length of 
life is unworthy to pray for. delight in or long for. long life. 
The Ariyan, disciple, house-father, who desires length of life 
should fulfil the practices conducive to long life. When 
indeed such practices are fulfilled they lead to acquisition of 
length of life. He thus becomes a partaker of long life, both 
hujAan and divine. 

Likewise, indeed, Kousedsther. the Ariyan disciple who 
desires personal beauty, happiness, fame and heavenly bliss, 
is not worthy to pray for, delight ki or long for, these things. 

Verily, house-father, the Ariyan disciple who desires these 
tbinga, should fulfil the practices conducive to their MCjUisi- 
tlon., M(^n, indeed, such practices are fulfilled, they do lead 
to the acquisition of personal beauty, happiness, fame and 
heavenly bliss. He thus becomes a partaker of personal 
beau^, happiness and fame, both divine and hutnan, and 
also of heavenly bliss. 

(4) Delicacies. 

On one occasion the Exalted One abode at the Gable^ 
roofed Hall in the Great Wood near VesSli. And then at 
early dawn the Exalted One cheesed Himself and vith bow] 
and robe proceeded to the house of Ugga, the VesaUyan house* 
father, and accepted the seat made ready for Him. Then 
Ugga, the Vesaliyan house-father, came into the presence of 
the Exalted One. bowed and took a seat at one side. So 
seated hb addressed the Exalted One thus:— 

This have 1 heard. Lord, in the presence of the Exalted 
One and admitted In His presence (to wit)—he who gives what 
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is pt^awnt gains what is pleasant. Lord, 1 am fend of pork 
with jujube &u>t, may the Exalted One accept it of me oot of 
compaadon! Fhe Exahed One also accepted out of coiii* 
pasaion. 

Lord. 1 am fond of nallya-leaves^ turned over in oil, of 
cJean^ rice from hill-paddy with many kinds of sauce and curry, 
and also of Benares muslin. May the Exalted One accept 
them of me out of compassion f The Exalted One also 
accepted out of compas^on. 

Lord. I am fond of a divan spread over with v^ooUen mg : 
1 am fond of a blanket, a coverlet (embroidered with floW^) 
and of an antelope hide, also of a carpet with awnings and a 
red pillow at each end. However, Lord, we axe ourselves 
aware that sxich is improper for the Exalted One. But this 
slab of sandal'wood of mine. Lord, b worth over a hundred 
thousand.* Out of corepassiM W me may die Exalted One 
accept it of me! The Exalted One accepted out of 
compassion. 

Then the Exalted One expressed His benediction to Ugga. 
the Vesaliyan house^father. Having thus ^ven His benediC' 
boo the Exalted One rose from His seat and went His way. 

Sometiine thereafter Ugga departed from this life and Was 
reborn in the Pure Abodes. 

Then, indeed, at diat dme the Exalted One abode in the 
Anathapindika's Pleasure-Park at the Jeta>Wood near 5avatthi. 
And Ugga. the son of a deva, at the waning of the night. 


^ Pork, a year old pimruid in jujnb^frair. eummia-seed ate,, after 
null tiuilul Cc'^nj the iogoaoi^ of Jeamad esegetiitt eoovut 

mj^ofe man»0n bere into *iuub>ream’ I 

S are prepared for food hf mSsing then >vith powdered 

rice, euncaiB-eeed etc., baked in gbee preeareed ia STiap and perfotnee. 
But what M Nailya^ Corny, is ^eal. 

I Kigot»J(alake'-ftee ftoiD black i.e.. hvA'pewdor etc. 

r ^bo CeyloB test e^* *a tbooaaod.* Tbe sairdal-wocd dab x I ^ 
cubUe) was broken to pieces and daOAeted among tbe bretbree lo be 
used as a coUyriaiO for tbe eyes. Cony. 
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cKe v4iole of the Jeta*Wood and eurpaasmgf tn 
•ploadcnD. casne into tke presence of the £zaked One. 
Having <^oine he bowed and stood at one aide. The Exahed 
One then addressed Ugga, the son of a deva 

*How Ugga, about iby inleniion’>® TnJy. Exalted One 
it was as intended by me*. Then the Exalted One addressed 
(otftain) verses to Ugga. the son of a deva, 

(5) Vields in Merit. 

There arc, brethren, these five yields in merit and virtue, 
which bring about happiness, heavenly blisSi good reaults and 
leads ic heavenly life, conducing to good, ’well-being, benefit, 
delict and blessing What five? 

Bcatbrcn. a brother whilst wearing a rabe. partaking of 
sdns-^ood. using a dwelling, a conch or a chain, the requisites 
iot medicine and support for the sick offered by anyone, 
dwells in the attainment of boundless concentration of the 
mind. To him accrues a yield in merit amd virtue which 
brings about happiness, heavenly bHss. good results and leads 
to heavenly Ufe. conducing to good, well-being, benefit, delight 
and Kle«{ng . 

liideed, bcethren. the merit of the Ariyan disciple, who is 
endowed with these five yields in merit and virtue, Is not easy 
to measure. Such a yield in merit and virtue brings about 
happiness and so forth as above. Indeed, such is reckoned a 
great factor cf immeasurable and boundless merit. 

Just as, brethren, it is not easy to measure the water of 
the great ocean (saying): 'There are so many measurers of 
water, so many hundreds of measures of water, so many 
thoHsaryds oi measures of water so many hundreds of thousands 
of measures of water’—dor it is reckoned as a huge, immeasur- 
and boundless quantity of water ; likewise, brethren, the 
merits of the Ariyan disdple. who is endowed with these five 
yields in merit and virtue, is not easy to calculate. o yield 


^ The Muiar bare questions wilk refereece ta Ugga'* aUa as man to 
win Arahatthly. Conuny. But it may refer to l>oth. foltflce 
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rn merrt end virtue, brings »l»eut heppinese and so foildi 
as above 

t7) Tressiires. 

There are. breduen, these five treasures. What five? The 
Iveasure of faith, the treasure of virtue, the treasiue of eight 
kR0vi4edge, the treasure of liberality and die treasure of 
'wisdom. What then, brethren, is the treasure of faith? 

Herein, brefiuen, the Aiiyan disciple is endowed with 
perfect faith and believes In the Supreme Enlightenmast of 
the Accomplished One thus;—He the Exalted One is an 
Arahant and so forth. This, brethren, is said to be the treasure 
of faith. What then, brethren, is die treasure of virtue? 

Herein, brethren, the Adyan disciple abstains fiom 
life so forth. This, brethren, is ssod to be tbe treasure 

of virtue. What then, brethren, is tbe treasure of ri^C 
knowledge' 

H ftielu . brethren, the Ariyan d»ciple is very leansed. 

ibis Is said to be <he treasure of knowledge. 
R i e dt r e q, wbst IS tbe tteascue of IrberaUty? 

Herein, brethren, die Ariyan disciple lives the house-bold 
life with mind freed from the taint of avarice, generous, open- 
handed, dekghtmg in gifts, a good one to be asked and devoted 
to tbe distnbtzcion of gifts. Brethren, diis is said to be tbe 
treasure of libwality. Brethren, what is die treasure of 
wisdom? 

Herein, brethren, the Ariyan dlsdple is perfect in wisdom 
and ts endowed with the Ariyan wisdom, concerning the rise 
and fall, penetrating and leading to the utter destruction of 
stfdering. Brethren, this is said to be the treasure of wisdom. 

Verily, brethren, diere ate these five treasiues. 

(6) Impossibilities. 

Hiere are. brethren, these five things that cannot be gained 


SThis Oisc^ws sn four* with tK« Diacourse (I) of Ch«p. VI. o£ 
Section of Teixsd*. p. 75 of my transJailoft. 
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by either a recluse. & brahmin, a deva, Mara. Brahma or any 
one in the world. What five? 

To prevent the ageiog; of what must age. to prevent the 
falling sick of what is sickly by nature, to prevent the fading 
out of what miist die. to prevent the wasting away of what 
must decay and lo prevent the deetmction of what must dis¬ 
appear. These are things that cannot be gained by eidier a 
recKise, a brahmin, a deva, Mara, Brahma or any one in 
the world. 

Hie untaught world-ling grows old end being overcome by 
the law of ageing he reHects not thus :>^Verily, 1 am not the 
only one subject lo this law of ageing : so long indeed as there 
is the appearance, birth, decease and rebirth of living beings, 
all such beings are subiect to the law of ageing, being over* 
come by old age. If 1 myself were to mourn, be troubled. 
Wail, weep besting my breast, get bewildered and cease to 
relish food, the colour of (he body turns ugly. 1 do not 
proceed on with my business, (hen the enemies are pleased end 
the friends get displeased. So overcome by old age he mourns, 
is troubled, wails, weeps beating his breast and gets bewilder¬ 
ed. This, brethren, is said to be the untaught world-ling. 
Pierced by the poisoned arrow of grief he laments. 

Then again, brethren, the untaught wgrld-ling falls sick, 
decays, dies and disappears ; and being overcome by the laws 
of failing, dying, decaying and disappearing he reflects not 
thus: (Repent the same cs ahoue]. 

Bui indeed, brethren, when the well-taught Any an disciple 
grows old. falls sick, decays, dies and disappears, he reflects 
thus: (Ro'repeaf the same as above]. 

This, brethren, is said to be (he well-taught Ariyan dis¬ 
ciple. Pulled out is the poisoned arrow of his grief, pierced 
where-with the common untaught world-ling himself laments. 
Freed from grief, with the arrow pulled out, the Ariyan disciple 
is emancipated for ever. There are, brethren, these live things 
diet cannot be acquired by either a recluse, a brahmin, a deva, 
Mara, Brahma or any one in the world. 
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(9) King Pasenadi of Koaela. 

On one occasion tKe £xa]ted One abode in Anathapindike’a 
Plea$ure-Paik at the Jeta-Wood, near Savatthi. Then king 
Paeenadi of Kosala carne into the presence of the Exalted One, 
bowed and seated himself at one side. At that time e]ueen 
Mallika died. Then a certain person approached King 
PasenadI of Kosala and whispered In hl$ ear: 'Queen MaJHka 
is dead. Your Majesty.' When this was said, King Pasenadi 
of Kosala remained sitting, but grieved, depressed, with 
shoulders drooping and face downward, down^cast and 
* bewildered. Seing King Pasenadi of Kossla in this plight the 
Exalted One spake to him thus: 

There are. 0 great King, these five things that cannot be 
gained by either a recluse, a brahmin, a deva. Mara, Brahma, 
or any one In the world. What five? 

To prevent the agemg of what is subject to the law of 
ageing and so forth as above. 

(10) King Munda. 

On one occasion the Venerable Natada was sojourning in 
Kukkuta (Cock)—park at Pataliputta (Patna). At that time 
Bhaddi (Fortune) the dearly beloved ^een of King Munda 
died. Being thus separated from his beloved consort Bhaddi, 
he does not bathe or anoint Himself, nor eats his food and 
engages In business and was distraught day and night owing 
to his craving for the queen’s person. Then king Munda 
addressed Piyaka (Pleasant) treasurer thus; 'So then friend 
Piyaka, do place the body of Queen Bhaddi in an oil vat made 
of iron and cover it with another iron vessel, ao that we may 
keep looking on the body of queen Bhaddi for a long time.' 
Yes, your majesty', replied Piyaka nnd did accordingly. 

Then this train of thought occured to Piyaka, the treasurer. 
'This King Munda’s dearly beloved queen Bhaddi died. 
Being separated from his beloved consort Bhadda he does not 

f Pra««naiit Skr. : 'Conquered his toes’ or beeeuse he ale leaning «n 
a ride, aa he had a huge sromach. 
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bathe and so forth aa above. LuteninGf to the teaching of 
what recluee or Brahmin will king MUnda pul] out his dart 
of grief.’ ? 

Then this other train of thought also occuiTod to Piyaka, 
the treasurer: 'Here in KukkuU'Park at Patahpucta Hves the 
venerable Narada, Then this high reputation went forth 
touching this venerable Narada viz; that he la wise, skilful, 
intelligent, very learned, a brilliant speaker, of prompt under* 
standing and mature (knowledge) and a worthy one (Arahan). 
So now let king Mxinda visit Venerable Narada : good were it , 
if king Munda, having heard the Norm from the Venerable 
Narada, would pull out the dart of hie grief.' 

Tken Piyaka, the treasurer, came into the presence of king 
Munda and said thus: ’Your majesty, the Venerable Narada 
dwells ar Kukkuta-park in Patalipiitta, the high repucetiem has 

gone forth touching him.Now, would HiS' Majesty vint 

the Venerable Narada, and good were it if His Majesty were 
to pull- eat the dare of his gfief, having heard the Norm from 
the Venerable Narada*. 'Then friend Piyaka, announce it to 
the Venesable' Narada, Being previously unknown how should 
saeh as 1 think of viriting. a reclose or a brahmin living in my 
liingdotfi’P 'Yes, Your Majesty’ Piyaka the treasurer respond- 
ed,- came into the presence of die Venerable Narada, bowed, 
took a seat at one side and said thus:— 

iLoedv this king Munda a dearly beloved queen BhaddI 
depAiSed this Hie. Being drus separated from queen' ^adds, 
he neidier bathes anomte himself, nor eafs hie food, nor 
enfBgee in budnevs and is dietraughc night and day owing to 
craving fer the queen's person. Good were if. Lord, if the 
Vanesable Narada* Would deoUre die Norm xmto king Munda, 
so that king M).wda having Heard the Ntnm from the 
Venerable Narada might pull out his dart of grief. ’Piyaka, let 
lung Munda now do what he thinks fit, it is now time,’ (eaid 
the*Venerable Narada). Theft, Piyaka, the treasurer, rose from 
his seat, bovred, went round him in adoration and came to the 
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presence of King Munda. Having come he informed Icing 
Munda thua 

Yom* maiesty, leave U given by the Venerable Narade. 
Let Hi$ Majesty now do what he thinks fit'. ‘Then friend. 
Piyaka, order to be yoked the best and best of vehicles’ (said 
th? idng)l Yes, your majesty, replied Piyaka. caiised ihc best 
of vehicles to be made ready and thus announced to the king: 
'Your majesty, the best of vehicles is ready. May Hi# Majesty 
do as seems fit.' 

Tben king Munda mounted an excellent carriage and 
escorted by a brilliant retinue, in his royal splendour proceeded 
to Kvikkuta*Park to visit the Venerable Narada, Having gone 
as far as possible in carriages, he dismounted and entered the 
park on foot. Eventually king Munda came into the presence 
of the Venerable Narada. Having come he bowed, to ^e 
Venerable Narada and took a seat at one side. 

To king Munda so seated the Venerable Narada spoke 
thus :~[Repeat the whole of discourse (9) above and 
continue thus.) 

‘When this was uttered, king Munda asked the Venerable 
Narada: ''Lord, what is this disquisition on the Norm 
called/' "This disquisition on the Norm, great king, is 
called: ‘TTie removal of the darl of grief.® “Truly. Lord, it 
is indeed the removal of grief. Truly, Lord, it is irxdeed the 
removal of grief. Having listened to this disquirition on the 
Norm my dart of grief was actually removed.” Then king 
Munda addressed Piyaka the treasurer: 'Now friend F^iyaka, 
cause to be cremated the body of queen Bhadda and erect a 
monument to her. From to-day henceforth we shall bathe and 
anoint our body, take food and engage in business.’ 

Chapter V. On King Mianda ends. A. D. J. 
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DR, PAUL DAHLKE AND HiS BUDDHiSTliCHE HAUS IN BERLIN 


Dr. Paul Dahlke of Berlin :$ well known all over ihe 
world a* a thiriker of greet originality and a writei of 
BuddKiat Essays. His first work on Buddhism was translated 
by BhikkKu Silecata into English and was pubUsKcd by hjac 
Miilan and Co. The &nhalese BuddKisU have every reason 
to be proud of die achievements of Dr. Dahlke in Germany, 
for it was in Ceylon that he leamt PaH under well known 
scholars, the Thera Sumangala and Pandit Vagiswara. For 
more than twenty years he had been reading; and translating 
Pali texts into German, and in Europe there is no more 
^iritual minded scholar in Pali chan Dr. Dahlke. He has 
travelled all over Ceylon in visiting the andent viharas. and 
has been to all the historic places in India and Burma. He 
had also visited Japan, Honolulu and the United States, It 
is the personality of Dr. Dahlke that attracts people to him. 
In his daily life he Uvea as an example observing the five pre¬ 
cepts sbnctly and attending to his professional duties. In all 
the world one could not find a better Buddhist than Dr. Dahlke. 
He i« a strict vegetarian and drinks no alcoholic liquor. HU 
Hterary labours have won for him fame in Germany, and his 
personality will long endure as an example to his disciples who 
are staying with him in the Buddhbtlsche Haus which he 
has erected on an elevating site near the Kaiser Park in 
Frohnau near Berlin. The locality is picturesque in its scenery 
and on the hillock the Buddhistische Haus stands calling 
on the people to coma and see. The architectural features of 
the building are a mixture of Sinhsiese. Japanese. Chinese and 
Asokan, The stone pillars of the Cate at the entrance is a 
miniature of the Sanchi torana of the Asoka period : the 
portico is of stone widi engravings of pictures as found in the 
great Ruanwelli dagoba in the sacred cily of Anuradhapura. 
The stepping stone is a repKca m stone of the moonstone found 
m the viharas at Anuradhapura and Polormayuwa with rows 
of royal animals and Bowers and at the centre the full blown 
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lotus. The service hall U in shape something like a Chinese 
temple, and ike altar is of marble with an engraving erf the 
Buddha rupa. and on the side of it is a marble tablet glNin^ 
the Gathas from the Dhammapada with a translation In 
German. That alone has cost about 3«000 gold marks. The 
land is in extent about six acres and is undulating. A liule 
distant ^om the service hall is art isolated brick hut intended 
for the student who wishes to devote himself for Jhana con¬ 
templation with a wall all round. This is like the padhana 
ghara mentioned in the Pali texts for the use of the Bhikkkus 
who devote themselves for kasina bhavana. There is 
nothing sensual to disturb the mind of the ^iiitual student, 
and I believe not even in Buddhist lands one finds a special 
place for the culdvation of kamattK&na bhhvana. The 
atmo^here is exhilarating and the breeze that comes from 
the pine woods is invigorating. Fresco paintings of the 
Sanchi stupa and other sacred figures from Ceylon and Japan 
are to be seen painted on the walls in the first and second 
storeys of the 'Haus/ All the expenses to build the ''Haus*' 
came from the pocket of Dr. Dahlke. and at great personal 
sacrifice he has given away all his wealth. 

Every evening Dr. Dahlke gives instructions to his band of 
pupils. They read from the Pah texts selected verses or 
passages and Dr. Dahlke explains them from the theravada 
standpoint. The German pupils practise the InlpSAa sad 
bhsvana sitting In padnUsana as required in the satipatthSna 
sutta. Frohnau is connected with Berlin by railway, and the 
train run# every hour, and within an half an hour Berlin is 
reS(ched. There is a specie] guests room on the first floor with 
every convenience provided. Dr. Dahlke intends building a 
dagoba on the grounds, and it is hoped that Buddhists who 
read this article will send their donations for the dagoba. 


A. D. 
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WHAT BUDDHISTS ARE DOING IN JAPAN 
(ConitnuecI from pogc i66 of the }a$t nvmber). 

][ 

The late Caplain Franda Brinklay, R.A-, who deservedly 
won a high intematlorial reputation as Tokyo correspondent of 
the London Times, in reply to a quesKon once asked hy a 
visitor from En^and, what in his opinion was dte value of 
Gtrislian missions in japan carried on during: cieaily half a 
century, unhedtacingly said that it did not amount to much, 
but the propagation of Christianity had restored life to its 
rival Buddhism and that v^s really a great service. 

In fact such social and philanthropic works as temperance 
and aodal reform movemenls as well as the management of 
charity hospitals and orphanages, which had formerly been 
initiated and conducted by Buddhists, were afterwards taken 
charge of by the Imperial Court and government, with the 
result that the Buddhists ceased to work in these lines. The 
introduction of Christianity and various philanthropic works 
it actively took up awoke them from their long sleep to start 
anew and carry on similar services. 

Of those Sunday school work is the most conspicuous. It 
is being carried on by all the sects and sub'Sects. In fact so 
much importance is attached to It by the Nishi Hongwanji 
that it had made it a rule for all the temples under its control 
to have Sunday schools attached to them. In these circum- 
staocesi lectures, training schools and classes for teachers are 
frequently held, and some excellent results have been obtained 
in respect to the publication of text-books and picture cards as 
wd.1 as to the composition of songs for use tn such scho^. 
It may here be mentioned that upwards of three hundred 
children attend a Sunday school attached to the Tokyo Imperial 
University Y, M. B. A. Building. 

As for medical woA Tokyo and Kyoto rejoice in the 
possession of one Buddhist hospital each. There is also one 
nurses’ school each in Tokyo and in Kyoto and a Buddhist 
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deCtl«m«nt containing a libruy. a creche an<i a labour exchang:e 
has been eatablidhed at Mikawajima, a slum quarter of Tokyo, 
by the Ni^: Hongwanji. As for Buddhist institutions for 
young men and women, Y. M. B. A. and Y, W, B. A. have 
been established throughout Japan, but so far the Tokyo 
Impetial University Y. M. B, A. is the only association having 
an assembly hall of its own. Besides this, for the purpose of 
meeting and delivery of popular lectures. Buddhists have three 
buildings in Tokyo and three in Kyoto. Finally a movement 
similar to that of the Salvation Army is in full swing among 
Japanese Buddhists. It was hrst started by Mr. Masumaru 
Ssnada from Tokyo University at Yawata, the industrial 
centre of Kyushu, and is now spreading to many other places. 

As organs of popular education. Japanese Buddhists are 
possessed of a daily paper, the Chugai Nippo by name, which 
is published at Kyoto, besides two weekly journals called 
Jiho and Kyoyu and tfwo monthly magazines, called 
Gendat and the last named being intended 

specially for women. It may not be out of the place to 
mention here that work has been and is going on to popularize 
the Tripitaka. In other words some of the more important 
sutias have been translated from Chinese into Japanese and 
published so as to make them accessible to ordinaiy Japanese 
readers. Besides this, a book entitled Gendai'iyaku Dalzokyo 
has been issued, which gives abstracts of the original. 

Another similar work is Dalzokyo Keidai compiled by 
Bishop NissKo Honda. Other books more or lass similar in 
character, which have so far been published are Nippon 
Daizokyo. a selection of the more important Japanese works 
on Buddhism, Dai Nippon Bukkyo Zensho. a collection of 
selected works of Buddhists, and Kokuyaku Mikkyo Seiten, a 
translation of the Shingon books. *A series of Buddhist books 
entitled Kokubun Toho Bukkyo Is in course of publtcalion. 

Mllth regard to education, besides the universities and 
colleges already referred to many middle schools have been 
founded by various sects. These schools axe managed m con* 
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formity pi'ovjsiona of the Educational Law and carry 

on ordinary secondary edueation, just like other middle 
schooU in this country. There are aUo a number of gSik’ high 
scKoola under the control and management of Buddhists, 
'(here are seven in Tokyo, three in Kyoto besides a girls’ 
college, two in Osaka, and two in Hiroshima. 1 manage one 
school called Musashino Joshi Kakuin, which I intend to have 
raised to the rank of a women’s universi^ in a few years. 

A rather unusual school founded on Buddhist prindplea is 
a commercial school, called CKuo Shogyo Gakko, I founded 
this kHoo] more than twenty years ago in view of the grow* 
iog tendency on the part of yoting men to take an active part 
in the economic fields of this country. My friend Mr. Hokaku 
from Tokyo Uni verity Is now taking charge of it. i am glad 
to say that it now occupies a foremost rank in the list of the 
schools of its kind. Besides, there are in Tokyo a school for 
the blind at Tsukiji and a nurses’ school, both of which, as 
mentioned above, are under the management of the Nisht 
Hongwanji. As for the Higashi Hongwanji, it maintains an 
excellent institubon at Asakusa, in which persons in needy 
circumstances su^ring from diseases of the eye are given free 
medical treatment. Numerous are the cases in which thanks 
to treatment received there patients recovered their sight, who 
would otherwise have remained blind for Hfe. Besides, there 
axe several other social and philanthropic enterprises carried 
on by Buddhists, a full account of which I reserve for a future 
article. 

A noteworthy fact in ccemection with educaHon on 
Buddhist principles is the popularity of summeX'sehooU or 
summer'lecture classes which are held at many places during 
the hot season for a few days or a week at most. Of late 
these temporary instituboris have become veiy popular in this 
country, especially in Miye, Iwate, Niigata, Okayama and 
Aichi prefectures. In these prefectures lecture<laases are held 
under the direct control of the local authoribes every summ^, 
or under their patronage. It is hardly necessary to add that 
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similar schools are yearly held under the auspices of such 
Buddhist centres as Eizar, Koyasan. Nlshi and Hig&sht Hong- 
wanji. By the Vay, these summer c’asses ate quite different 
from the summer retreat, -which has been practised by 
Buddhists for centuries without any charge from the early days 
of Buddhism for undisturbed study of its doctrines during the 
rainy season. They axe quite modem and have as their aim 
popularization of the religion. 

Another fruitful means of propagation actively carried on 
by Buddhist institutions Is public lectures, which are given 
weekly in Tokyo and other cities. Those given at the Tokyo 
Imperial University Y. M. B. A., the Chuo-Bukkyo Kaikan, the 
Meiji Kaikan, and the )ogu Kyokai are especially well 
attended, the lecturers being invariably first-class scholars. 

The ShotoWu Taishf Hosankai or the Society for the 
Adoration of the Great Buddhist Prince Regent Shotoku (died 
621 A. D.) also lays great stress on propagation by means of 
lectures and is very active in the work of this line not only 
in Tokyo but all over the country. On April 12 last, the 
society gave free medical treatment to the poor and distributed 
free medicines among many patients in needy circumstances. 

In concluding this article on Buddhist aedvities in Japan, 
( must not forget to mention the Lumbinl Festival which is 
held in Tokyo and over all Japan on April 6 every year in com¬ 
memoration of the birth of Buddha. On this occasion, in 
Tokyo a portable miniature hall decorated with fiowers h 
carried by a procession of hundreds of children from Asakusa 
Park to Hibiya Park, where it Is set up at the bandstand and 
then flowers are offered by students of the six Buddhist univer¬ 
sities and seven Buddhist girls' schools with the singing of 
psalms. The flowers are afterwards sent to the inmates of 
hospitals and orphanages. This year the miniature hall was 
set upon a pavilion, before a great curtain carrying a beautiful 
picture of a magnificent asoka tree in bloom which was 
drawn by the well-known painter, Setirin Kirigaya. Ihe hall 
w^B literally buried by floral offerings and the whole scene was 
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impressive beyond description. The occasion was made 
especially nole^vorihy by the presence of seventeen American* 
born Japanese boys and girls, who had come on a visit to their 
home Und, and who seemed to be no leas enthusiastic than 
the rest of the young generations who attended in very large 
numbers, in the adoration of the great Saviour. 

—J. TaKaKUSU jo “The Young East,” Japan, Vol, I No. L 


MY OBSERVATIONS IN MY EUROPEAN TOUR 

It is science that had given the lead to the European 
nations. Religion is a secondary affair with the European. 
For aix days he works and on the seventh day for one hour he 
thinks of the Cod that created the world and all that Is in them. 
The Ten coronundments as given in the 20th chapter of 
Exodus tell us that on the seventh day God rested. But in 
the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy another verson of the Ten 
commandments appears which says nothing of the creation of 
the world. It is evident that the Exodus is a later Interpola¬ 
tion. in the hooks of Exodus, Levibcus, Numbers there is no 
mention made of Cod as the creator. The refrain is *T am 
the Lord their Cod that brou^t them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, diat I may dwell among them: 1 am the Lord their 
God. (£x. chap, 29-46). Again in Levibcus chap. 25 v. 38 
we read 'T am the Lord you; God which brought you forth 
out of the land of Egypt to give you the land of Canaan, and 
to be your God.'* See Deuteronomy 5-6. Happily for the 
freedom of the world things are moving rapidly hr Europe. 
Radioaebve science, the theory of Relabvity. paleontolo^cal 
discoveries, astronomy, geology, psychology are giving new 
kind of knowledge hastening the day of freedom from the 
fetters of arabian dogmatics. The Semitic erabian adunv 
brabons as given In the books of the old Testament of the 
Jewish Bible are goods to be jettisoned in the stormy sea. 
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TLfty are «o much rotlen lumber, or to u«e the rimile Jn 

^ekiel cK. 15 v. 4 "it it cast into the fire for ; 

the fire devoureth both ends of it arid the mid« of 

!t is burned. I# it meet for any work.” The simile of the 
firebrand burning at both ends and soiled by dun^ in the 
middle is used in the Pali to show the uselemess of the life 
of the impure Bhikkhu. 

Christiariity is made into a commercial commodity by the 
ecclenastical dunderheads with the help of the aristooriRs, 
capitalists and politicians of all countries to keep the prole¬ 
tariat down in a state of stagnation. In India the caste ques¬ 
tion takes the uppermost place in the social polity df the 

people, the Brahmans taking; the place of the cop dog. (a 
the unprogressive stagnation of the teeming milHons of the 
labouring and agricultural classes depends the contimjadon of 
the Crushing despotism of the selfish priesthood . There is r)o 
hope for the masses so long as the so-called Institutes of Manu, 
Apsstamba. Asvaiayana, Cobhilya are accepted as the 
supreme law to keep the ignorant in a state of intellectual and 
morsJ stagnation. The law of supreme righteousness that 
works for perfect spiritual freedom which was enunciated by 
the Tathagata m His all redeeming love was crushed oUF of 
existence by the selfish priesthood, and the remnants of reli¬ 
gion that were left in the shape of temples, libraries etc. were 
all utterly destroyed by the invading vandals who came from 
Arabia. The Aryan civilization Was thus rooted out of 
existence nearly a thousand years ago. For a thousand years 
India had been in the downward path of degeneration and 
degradation, a victim to the adventurers that come from alien 
lands. How long will the starving millions remain in this 
state of utfer wretchedness, with no hope of redemption from 
their desolation 7 The Law of mercy that our Lord proclainied 
is the only hope for India’s emancipation from, the crushing 
Spiritual slavery dominated by the priests of monotheis€c 
religion. They require only the aggrandisement of their own 
ceif. The capitalist class are slaves of senaualisUc abomina- 

5 
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dons. Th«y expect heaven after death which they can ea^ly 
eecufe by propitiating the prieats as well a$ the gods. 

On board the Japanese steamer I met vnth courtesy and 
kindness. Some of the waiters axe Buddhists. Indian Hindus 
and Buddhists who travel to Europe should make it a point 
to go in Japanese steamers. It is a duty they owe to Asia. 
The more the Indian Hindus and Indian Moslems show their 
sympathy to their Japanese brothers the belter it would be for 
them. The Buddhists are in duty bound to help their Japanese 
co-religionSsta by patronizir>g the admirable line of steamers 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 1 would request the Rajahs and 
Maharajahs when they think of visiting Europe to first inquire 
about the Japanese steamers before they engage their passage 
in other line steamers. 

When the good ship Hakozaki Maru was passing through 
the Red Sea my thoughts went to the bible story of the Jews 
crossing the Red Sea. The whole story is a myth. Why 
should the Jews cross the Red sea when there was the old 
hi^way through Egypt to Canaan. Abraham. Jacob and bis 
sons went over to Egypt from Canaan through the old high* 
way. In Ezekiel cb. 20* 10. Jehovah says '’wherefore 1 
caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt and 
brought them into the wilderness.” In Isaiah chap II v. 16 
it is said and there shall be an highway for the remnant of his 
people, which shall be left from Assyria ; like as it was to 
Israel in the day that he came up out of the land of Egypt.” 
In the days when the Europeans steeped irr barbansm were 
without religion the crumbs of relipon that fell from the 
Asiatic tables were picked up by the ecclesiastical mendicants 
snd carried to Europe, The semi pagan barbarians accepted 
the Jewish myth of creation and other stories accentuated by 
the story of the sutTerings of Jesus, whom the theologians 
said was the son of God, Such stories were current long before 
Jesus was born. Alexander was told by the oracle that he 
was the son of God. TTie Brahmans say that the Creator 
^ahma is their grand father. U passes my comprehension to 
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realize how could the senelble European races with th^r 
modern scientihc material achievements believe the mylhica] 
Stories of Mesopotamia, Assyria, Chaldea, Egypt and Arabia 
as recorded in the Old Testament, The story of the creation, 
dehige. confusion of tongues, the Babel myth, the Noah story, 
were all folklore stories which the Jews borrowed from those 
nations during their captivity in Babylon. Jehovah never 
arrogated to himseir as the creator of the world. He was a 
tribal god who had his residence in Mt. Horeb, and he was 
contented to be the god of the tribe of Israel, and Canaan was 
to be his headquarters. Throughout the books of the Old 
Testament there is no place where it can be shown that he was 
the Cod of the whole world. His enemies were the gods of 
Caaaam, Babylon, Egypt. Assyria, and he failed even to keep 
under control the twelve tribes of Israel for a long time. The 
tribe of Judah remained loyal to him and even they went 
whoring after other gods, and in his anger he went and joined 
die king of Babylon and asked him to destroy Judah 1 

Tlie missionaries have been fooling the people of India, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Burma for nearly a century. It is time 
that Buddhists should wake up from their stupor and tell them 
to slop the fooling. The enlightened people of England are 
compelled to give up the myths of the Bible because of the 
advance that science has made in the fields of astronomy, 
paleontology, evolution, psychology, geology, radioactivity 
and relativity. The missionaries wearing the black gown cross 
over to Asia to gain a livelihood. They know nothing of 
the history of the universe and have np Idea of the progresrive 
sciences which are enlightening the people of England and 
Germany. It is a clumsy business this missionary enterprise of 
England and the United States. The CathoUc church ertends 
its sphere of political power and wish to be the equal of 
independent coantries. It pays the trading class of England to 
send the misaionarieB to cliriatianize the so-called heathen, and 
make them wear his boots, hats, bowsers, shirts, dee and other 
things. Every convert lo Christianily is a soul lost to heaven, 
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a gain to tKe Briitah Eraser, The British gunboats are 
at service of the British trader and the missionary. Tlie 
folder seiis opium, cocaine, whisky, nun and ocher body killing 
abonunations, and the missionary is ready to transport the 
soul of the vicdm to an eternal heaven where the saved souls 
sing hall^ujahs to the god of the Reveladon as described by 
the man of Patmos who had a vision like the ganja smokers of 
India have when they take several pulls of the deadening 
narcotic. What a pandemonium is heaven vrich the eternal 
sho^n^ of the saints. 1 wonder how Cod could stand the 
eternal shoutings of the i 44,000 on whose foreheads are written 
die Father’s name. (Rev. U. v. I.) No, not for a million 
pounds sterling I would think of going into such a heaven as 
described by the man of Ratrnos.' 

The Aruigarika Dharmapala. 


PLEDGE 

0 Lord Buddha, who ever Uvest and art evermore present 
vHtK us in Thy Holy Doctrine, to Thee do we pledge our love 
and devotion, and to Tby service do we consecrate out lives. 

As Thou, in Thy divine compassion, did’st renounce all 
earthly power and glory, in order to bestow upon mankind 
die inestimable boon of eternal salvation ; so do we, dig* 
carding tbe transitory vanities of this life, resolve henceforth 
earnestly and faithfully to follow Thy blessed example, to 
Crder our lives in accordance with Thy Holy Law and Precepts, 
and to labour diligently for the welfare of our fellow-men. 


A. R. 20RN. 
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THE BUDDHIST JERUSALEM 

The Tim^ of Ceylon in its editorial of the 27th September, 
Writca;— 

The Buddhists of Ceylon are entitled to greater sympathy 
from the Hindus of India than they have hitherto received 
in the matter of the Buddha Gaya, which has been converted 
from a Buddhist to a Hindu shrine. Though Buddhism at 
hrtst was a great reform movement within Hinduism, analogous 
in some respects to the Protestant movement in Christianity, 
there has never been any marked conflict or rivalry between 
the two religions. In Ceylon almost every Buddhist temple 
has a Devale, that is to say an annexe in which the Hindu 
gods placed there can be wotshipped. Both religions hold 
in common the doctrine of re^incamation and they unite in 
celebrating certain festivals. The Buddhists, therefore, may 
well claim greater consideration from the Hindus on the sub* 
feet of Buddha Caya, the interesting history cf which is set 
out in the memorial to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
to which an unfavourable reply has just been received. The 
memorial quotes ^ Moniei Williams in his book on Buddhism 
as stating that Buddha Gaya is a kind of Buddhist Jerusalem, 
abounding in associations of thrilling interest not only to tire 
followers of Buddha, but to all who see in that spot the ceribal 
focus whence radiated a system which for centuries has pet' 
meated the religious thought of the most populous regions of 
Eaistern Asia and influenced the creed of the human race. It 
was under the Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya that Buddha gained 
enlightenment and proclaimed his religion to the world. It 
was on this sacred spot that the Emperor Asoka built a temple 
which has been the object of veneration and pilgrimage by 
Buddhists from all parts of the w^d. In ancient days the 
temple possessed a sangharama where over a thousand 
Buddhist monks resided, and learned the Oharma, *nus 
sangharama was built by a King of Ceylon. Meghawarns, 
about 504 A.D., who made it a condition that priests of lus 
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countiy sKould alwnys he allowed to live in Buddha Gaya. 
It can be 'well underatoccl tKat it it with feelings of diamay and 
dialresa that Buddhiati have witnessed the conversion of thta 
famous shnne into an ordinary Hindu temple» in which the 
images of Buddha have either been converted Into those of 
Hindu gods or neglected altogether. Some of them have even 
been thrown into the drains. Their feelings have also been 
outraged by the fact that sacrifices of animals are being carried 
on in the precincts of the Tomplei which was built to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the Buddha, who proclaimed to the world 
the law of Ahimas. or love even to the tiniest creature. The 
Buddhists have not demanded the entire possession of the 
temple, but merely the right to restore it and to place Buddhist 
priests in It in order to enable the Buddhist rites and ceremonies 
to be performed in accordance with Buddhist customs. While 
they utterly reject the claim of the Mahant that the temple is 
a Hindu temple, they are prepared to agree to a joint control 
of it by Buddhists and Hindus. The claim that Buddha Gaya 
is a Hindu temple hardly requires aenous refutation. It U a 
historical fact, as stated in the memorial, that It was for long 
regarded as (he moat sacred spot of Buddhism, and Princes 
and peasants vied with each other to build aangharamas and 
houses /or die Bhtkkhus to dwell therein. During the time of 
the Moguls, the Temple wse allowed to fall into disrepair ; but 
tfiere is evidence that even at that time there were Buddhist 
Bhikkbua in residence at the temple. It was restored in 1677 
by permission of the Indian Government by a Buddhist mission 
from Burma at considerable cost. 


MRS. MARY E. FOSTER'S 81st BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 
IN INDIA AND CEYLON 

Mrs. Foater’s birthday anniversary was celebrated as usual 
at Calcutta, Gaya arid Benares. This year's celebrations wete 
a grand success but the abseiKe of the Anagarika Dbarmapala 
was keenly felt not only by the workers but by everyone who 
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CAme to take part tn the ce^ehrations. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that the Anag:arika Dharmapala 
left Europe on 4th October enrcute for America to 
expieaa personally the profound gratitude of the society 
and the whole Buddhist world for her help in the cause 
of Buddhism. The auspicious day of Sept. 21 is one 

of refoicmg and thanks-giving for the workers in the 

cause of Buddhism, for it is the birthday of the Mahlupi- 
sika Mrs. Foster whose wonderful munificence has enabled 
them to carry on the work started by the Anagarika Dhanna- 
pala. The Maha Bodhi Society in particular and the people 
of India and Ceylon in general owe her a deep debt of 
gratitude for all that she has done for them. Hers is indeed 
a blessed life and on this occasion of her 61 st l^rthday 
hundreds and thousands of patients who received treatment 
through her generosity raised their hands in prayer for her long 
life and happiness. It is a remarkable fact and will certainly 
make everyone glad to know that the venerable lady is keeping 
wonderfully good health even at the ripe old age of 81- 

Through out the whole of Sept. 21 there were celebrations 
in her honour. Early in the morning bhikkhus and laymen 
assembled in the spacious shrine of the Vihira and offered 
flowers and lighted candles in her name. Revd, P. Rewatha 
Thera recited stanzas from the sacred Texts and offered the 
merits to the noble hearted lady. Mr, S, C, Mookerjee, Bar- 
at'Law brought specially prepared lotus bouquets and placed 
them at the foot of the Shrine. After this the large photo of 
Mrs. Foster was placed on the dais of the hall and garianded 
ptofusely- 

At 11 A-M, a number of Buddhist priests were fed and 
were presented with dekkhinae the merits of which were again 
offered to Mrs. Foster. 

The most important item in the celebrations was the 
feeding of poor children of the neighbourhood. A large 
number of boys and girls assembled at the Vihara at about 
3 P.M, when they were all fed with various kinds of sweets 
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«tc. It wu a r«ire occasion for th«m and tK«y immensely 
enjoyed the food supplied to them. After giving thanks to 
Mrs. Foster and the Anagarka Dharmapala they departed 
sKojting with joy. 

At 6 P.M. in the evening a public meeting was held at 
the Vihara hall under the presidency of Swami Abhedananda, 
There was a large gacKering among whom the following were 
noticed: Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Swami Lavsnananda, Messrs. 
S. C. Moekerjee. C. C. Bo:e, Sachlndranath Mookerjee, B. K. 
Bose. Mr. Mallik, U. K. Das and N. Sen. The proceedings com. 
menced with Revd. Rcwatha Thera administering Panca Sila 
to the Buddhists assembled in the hall. Mr. 5. C. Mookerjee 
on behalf of the Society, welcomed the guests and spoke at 
length on the circumstances that led the Anagarika to Honolulu 
and how he met the lady and formed a liledong frier^dship. 
He referred to her manifold benefactions in India and Ceylon 
and concluded his speech wishing her long life and happiness. 
He was followed by Dr. Moreno. Messrs. Sachlndranath 
Mookerjee, C. C. Bose and Swami Lavanananda who all dwelt 

her generonty and the nobility of Her character. The 
president in his concluding remarks said that he knew Mrs. 
Foster persorully and that she was a friend of his. He also 
kaew her to be a very generous lady, he himself having received 
a donadon from her. Therefore he had great pleasure in 
taking part in the celebrations. After the meeting was over 
the guests were treated with light refreshments. 

Similar ceJebrstions were held in Gaya and Benares. 

Celebrations in Ceylon. 

The day was observed as a holiday in the Mahabodhi 
College and in the morning when the students assembled. Dr, 
C, A. Hewavitsrne delivered an address on (he signiheanee of 
the day. At noon there was a "sanghika dana*' for about 85 
Buddhist Priests. About 400 beggars were also fed and white 
clothing was ^ven to about 50 Upasikas. Food was also dis> 
tnbutod at the Victoria Home for Incurables, and the Hendala 
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Leper Asylum and the Mallika Anatha Niva$a. In all a total 
of over 1,000 people were f ed- 

Pusuc Meettnc. 

In the afternoon a public meeting waa held at the Maha- 
Bodhj College Hall. The Ven. Ratmalane Dharmakxrti Sri 
Dhamnianajida presided. 

The Venerable Chairman said that that meeting was held 
in honour of the 81 st birthday of Mrs. Foster of Honolulu, a 
great benefactress of Buddhist activities in modem times. 
There In the very building she had established a free dis¬ 
pensary for Ayurvedic Medicine. That such a benefactress 
was living to such an old age was a matter of great pleasure 
to them, They hoped that she would live to a more advanced 
age and continue the generous work that she had been doing. 

Rev. G. Saranankara Was the neat speaker. He said 
that they were assembled there to recognise the great muni¬ 
ficence and kind heartedness of Mrs. Foster, whom they had 
never seen, but of whom they had heard. One of the most 
recent gifts of her was the seminary for Buddhist priests 
(Satnaneras) at Kandy. Although there were hundreds of 
Plrlvenas in the Island yet there Was not a place for thAr 
further education. Through her aid the Maha-Bodhi Society 
was carrying on a good deal of useful work. It was owing to 
those benefits that they were deriving that they wished her 
lortger life, health and prosperity. They should also thank 
the Anagarika DKarmapaJa, but for whom they would not have 
reaped the benefits out of the munificence of Mrs. Foster. 

Dr. C. A, Hewavltarne said that they of the Maha*Bodhi 
Society were assembled there to honour Mrs, Foster of 
Honolulu. There were celebrations In her honour not only In 
Colombo, but all over the Island wherever there were schools 
maintained by the Maha-Bodhi Society and there were cele¬ 
brations also in India. September 21st was an extraordinary 
day for night and day was equally distributed. It was in 1893 
that Mr. Dharmapala first met Mrs. Foster at the Parliament 
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of Religion# held in Chicago- At that time Mrs, Foster was 
suffering from a sad bereavement and she derived consolation 
after listening to Mr. Dharmapala. It was from that day that 
she began to take an interest in Buddhism. Although she was 
12,000 miles away from them she took a great interest in the 
people of this country. To enumerate her munificent dona¬ 
tions on behalf of Buddhist activities would take a long time, 
but he would like to remind them that she had helped almost 
ereiy Buddhist cause started in recent times in this country, 
The Foster Robinson Memorial Hospital which was in the 
building gave free medicine to over 2,500 people each year 
u^spective ef thdr religious beliefs. If they wanted to see 
her munificence outside Ceylon there was the Dharmarajika 
Vihara at Calcutta and there was a school at Madras. One of 
the first things tau^t in Buddhism was gratitude and they were 
assembled there on behalf of the Maha-BodM Society and on 
behalf of all Buddhists to thank her and to honour her. Every 
year on that day they had assembled there to thank her and 
congratulate her. He proposed that a cable be sent to her 
thanking her for her kindheartedness towards them and to 
felicitate her on her 8)st birthday. The Maha-Bodhi Society 
had sent a similar cable that morning. 

Mr. R. S. S. Cunawardene in seconding that resolution 
said that Mrs, Foster had helped not only the Maha-Bodhi 
Society, but all Buddhists. 

Mr. £. S. Jayasinghe in supporting the resolution said, 
that he would like to propose that the birthday of Mr. 
Dharmapala be given due honour for the v/ork he had done 
on behalf of Buddhism. 

Mr. W. Cunawardene seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. G. Saranankara also spoke In support. 

Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne said that that meeting was held 
at the instance of Mr- Dharmapala and therefore it was not 
fitting that such a resolution be psissed at drat meeting. 

Mr. Jayasingbe then withdrew his resolution. The original 
resolution was then passed and proceedings ended. 
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At Maugakande Temple. 

There wes d ”Pahan Pmkama” at Maljgakende Temple 
that night and there was also an almsgiving and "bana" 
preaching. 


THEOSOPHY AND BUDDHISM 

Mahatma Koot Hoomi writing to Mr. A. C. Hume in 1661 aaya: 

''Take the human mind in connection witii the body. Man 
haa ?wo distinct physical brains ; tbe cerebrum with its two 
hemisphetea at the frontal part of he head^^^e source of 
the voluntary nerves : and the cerebellum situated at the back 
portion of the skull—the fountain of the involuntary nerves 
which are the agents of the unconscious or mechanical powers 
of the mind to act through. And weak and uncertain as may 
be the control of man over his involuntary, such as the blood 
circulation, the throbbing of the heart and respiration, especially 
during sleep-yet how far more powerful, how much more 
potential appears man as master and ruler over the blind 
molecular motion—the ?ou)s which govern hU body (a proof of 
this being afforded by the phenomenal powers of the adept 
and even the common Vogi) than that which you wiU call 
God. shows over the immutable laws of Nature Contrary in 
that to the finite, the "infinite mind." which we name so but 
for agreement's sake, for we call it the infinite /orce—exhibits 
but the functions of its cerebellum, the existence of its 
supposed cerebrum being admitted as above stated, but on the 
inferential hypothesis deduced from the Kabalistic theory 
(correct in every other relation) of the Macrocosm being the 

prototype of the Microcosm. 

"5o far—We Within and to die utmost limit, to 

the very edge of the cosmic veil we know the facts to be 
correct—owing to personal experience ; for the information 
gafiieied as to what lakes place beyond—we are indebted to 
the Planetary Spirits ; to oui Blessed Lord Buddha. This, of 
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course, may be regarded es secofidKand information. There 
are those who rather than to yield to the evidence of fact will 
prefer regarding; even the planetary gods as ’ erring*' dis> 
embodied philosophers If not actually liars. Be it so. Every 
one is master of his own ’wisdom—says a Tibetan proverb 
and he is at liberty either to honour or degrade his slave. 
However 1 will go on for the benefit of those who may yet 
seize my explanation of the problem and understand the 
solution. 

It is the particular facul^ of the involuntary power of the 
infinite mind—which rto one could ever think of calling God.<— 
to be eternally Involving subjective matter iriCo objective atoms 
^ou will please remember that the two adjectives are used but 
in a relative sense) or cosmic matter to be later developed into 
fonn. And it is likewise that the same Involuntary power that 
we see so Intensely active in all the lued laws of nature—which 
governs and corUtoIs what is called the Universe or the Cosmos. 
There are some modem philosophers who would prove the 
existence of a Creator from motion. We say a£rm that 
that motion—the universal perpetual motion which never 
ceases never slackens nor Increases its speed not even during 
the interludes between the pralayss. or "night of Brahma" 
but goes on like a mUI set in motion, whether it has anything 
to grind or not (for the pralaya means the temporary loss of 
every form, but by no means the destruction of cosmic matter 
which is eternalf—we say this perpetual motion Is the only 
eterual and uncreated Deity we are able to recognise. To 
regard as an intelligent, and accept at the same time his 
absolute immateriality is to conceive of a nonentity, a blank 
void: to regard as a Being, and Ego and to place bis 
intelligence under a bushel for some mysterious reason is the 
BMSt consummate nonsense ; to endow him with intelligence 
iu the face of blind brutal Evil is to make of him a hiend—a 

most rascally God.’* 

Mahatma Letters, p. I57'139. 

Arid yet what do the present theosophlcal leaders teach? 
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Just the oppOOTte of whet the Mahatmas wished to teach to 
those who foolishly believe in an anthropomorphic deity who 
had not the foresight to see the trouble he Vas bringing on 
himself by creating Rian« 'T^e gods of monotheistic religions ace 
the creations of unerilightened. unscientific and selfish leaders 
who wished Co maintain their control ov^ the ignorant masses. 
Keep them in ignorance, give them Coys of riCuaiisdc religions 
to play with, and frighten them with the phantoms of savage 
deities, create an everlasting hell, and let the masses be taught 
that if they wish to escape from the sins that they have com¬ 
mitted let them offer the blood of goats, calves, heifers, bulls, 
camels and also wine to the deities, which of course will go 
to the bellies of the selfish priests. In this wise are the 
gods propitiated by a cunning priesthood. The Brahman 
priesthood created the creator, and when they foimd that the 
world cannot be kept up without a preserving power created 
another god whose duty was to preserve the world from 
destruction. In spite of the preserver when they found that 
the destructive process could not be stopped, they created 
the Destroyer, and the ignorant masses had to propitiate the 
three gods. In cottrse of time they found that the creator 
god had no power over the elemenu of destruction, whereupon 
they quietly let the creator god be forgotten, and poor Brahma 
had to leave India. 

The Mahatmas are followers of the Tathagata and they 
found the two agents who also accepted the Doctrine of the 
Lord Buddha to found the Theosophical Society to disseminate 
the doctrine of Karma and of reincarnation throughout the 
western world. Since the death of H. P. B, the Theosophical 
Society has become the refuge cd the few under the leadership 
of bishop Leadbeater who is r>ow preaching fust such as had 
been condemned by the Masters. The publication of the 
Mahatma letters by A. T. Barker is moat opportune. We 
recommend the volume to all. 
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THE MUUGANDHAKUTt VIHARA 

AT SARNATH, B£NAK£S. 

It is with the deepest re^t that we have to announce the 
sudden stoppage of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara work which 
was going on for some Uroe, by the United Provinces Govern* 
ment under instnictions of the Archsological Department. 
The resisons advanced by the authorities for taking this drastic 
action are (1) that no previous sanction had been taken from 
the above Department before the construction was started, 
and (2) that if the Vihara is built on the present site it would 
dorninate the ruins and be a perpetual eye-sore. In this 
connection, our readers will remember the correspondence 
published in the May number of this journal. A perusal of 
that correspondence will show that we have been trying our 
best to get the necessary permission, and it was under the 
impression that the Government would give us the required 
sanction without. In any way, wounding the religious senHments 
of the Buddhists, that we commenced the construction. But 
our hopes have been in vain, and lo the disappointment of all 
the Government has thought ht lo prohibit the erection of the 
Vihara for ihe reasons stated above. To the Buddhists who 
regard every inch of Samath lo be sacred land and the ute one 
of the holiest of holy places these objecdoos are not at all con¬ 
vincing. To them the importance of the place is due not so 
much for Archseological csrplorations as for the fact that It is 
consecrated by their Lord. Hundreds of pilgrims gather there, 
year after year, from remote comers of the earth not to see the 
e^tcavatlons but to get a glimpse of the spirit of the Lord who 
Ksid consecrated it by sojourning at that spot. We have no 
desire, in the least, to interfere with or in any way minimise 
the importarice of the esacavabons carried out by the Archso* 
logical Department. What we wish U to have, In our own 
land close to the sacred site, a worthy Vihara to enshrine the 
relics of the Lord Buddha which the Coverrunent of India 
promised to the Society in 1916. We fail to understand how 
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such a Vihara wcuJd dominate the crccavations oi* he an eye¬ 
sore. In our opinion, it would rather give life to the otherwise 
desolate appearance of the locality and draw greater public 
attention and sympathy towards the work of the Archeological 
Department, 

We, therefore, expect greater sympathy and even help 
from the British Government which, on more than one occasion, 
has pledged not to interfere ir^ religious matter. We know 
Sir John Marshall who U at the head of this Department to be a 
nohlehearted gentleman who has done yeomen service to the 
cause of Buddhist history and knowledge by unearthing the past 
glories of the Buddhists. In this new attempt of the Maha 
Bodhi Society to revive the lost glories of the place, we 
sincerely hope that he will extend his helping hand and r.ot in 
any way frustrate iiit hopes of those devotees. After an 
aba^ce of a thousand years or more, they are coming beck to 
revive the same spirit of love and service that guided the 
builders of those mor^uments which Sir Marshall so energeticaHy 
wish to protect. By thus helpirrg the Buddhist cause be will 
not only earn the gratitude of future generations yet to come 
but go into the history of Buddhist lovival in India as one of 
the greatest of benefactors. We appeal to him. on behalf 
of millions of Buddhists who are eagerly watching our 
endeavours, to look at the question from the Buddhist stand¬ 
point and do them justice. 

We are glad to mention here that Sir John Marshall has 
kindly agreed to interview the Secretary of the M, B. Socie^ 
in order to discuss the matter. Ir\ the absence of the Anagarika 
DharmapaU in America, who will receive the ne'^s cl the 
stoppage of work with great disappointment. Dr. C, A. 
Hewavitame, Secretary of the Ceylon Maha Bodhi Sociey' will 
proceed to Taxila for the interview. 
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A GROUP OF SONNETS 

from the Teachtngi of Cautama Buddha, 

The Fouft Noble Truths. 

I 

Now S«lf, my friends, is but a way of Pain. 

Painful it is to see our joys depart, 

To be cut off from wbat we have at heart, 

To see but sadness and iU'health remain ; 

To know, as age comes, that we must refrain 
From much of happiness,—we cannot start 
Old loved activiriee in field or mart ;— 

Oiir inmost jonging^s now we must restrain. 

Thus Seif, my friends, is but a way of Sorrow, 

With but a glimpse of gladness here and there. 

Our griefs are great;—thougfa some we doubtless bonow; 
To lighten loads,—free people from despair. 

For yesterday, to-day, and e'en tomorrow 
The way of Self is painful, full of care. 

II 

The Cause of Pain lies deep In Ignorance. 

And in Desire ; in superstitious lore 
Held in past times from ages long before 
By savage men in dread and wild suspense ; 

When every rustling leaf was an offence 
And terror to them ; when the thunder's roar 
They thought to be Cod's voice ; and o'er and o’er 
They prac^ed cruelties through peniteoce. 

And still Ve sacri£ce the ones we love 
Through fear of Cod. How ignorant and blind 1 
Through fear of an illusion throned above 
We are prevented now from being kind. 

Through fear of Hell'fire and the pain there-of 
We harden hearts, we sruldfy the mind. 
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HI 

This is the Way, my friends, we cease from Ju: 

To love all other creatures, make ovir own 
Their every grief, their every cry or moan. 

To cherish them in sorrow, woe, until 
Their anguish has departed, and then still 
Keep watch and ward to see they are not blown 
About by chance^till all their grief be Hown, 

And thus our happiness we shall fulhl. 

And We must labor towards the truth of things 
By means of science, subtle and profound, 
Far*reaching and enlightened. And this brings 
To those enslaved their liberty. And crowned 
WcK greatest Joy for all, this message rings 
Throughout the world that freedom may abound. 

IV 

We part from Pain. The Path that leads there-to. 
To Pain's cessation,—'ris the Middle Way 
Between ez^mes, ' Still old age and decay 
Will come upon us. But when through and through 
We are sufiused with Love, and seek the True. 
There is no doubt nor danger nor delay. 

We need not fear the strife, the mad affray : 

We are set free, for we have found the clue. 

The Path to that wise state, free from alarm, 

Is through all quietude j and Pain shall cease 
When we have gained our goal, no more do harm 
To others or ourselves—have won release ; 

When none shall ever follow strife, but arm 
Himself, herself, in all the ways of Peace. 


7 
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VEGETARIANISM 

Man, aaid to be created by God “a/ter bia own image," 
claims to be the noblest of creatures on earth. Is he really so? 

Let us examine one aspect i.e. food of man. 

(1) Food of man presents a multitude of varieties.* 

Mr. Wells gives us the kinds of food man, in various parts 
of the world, takes (Outline of the worlds* history). Accord¬ 
ing to his statement scarcely a vertelerata, a cr\tstacia, a 
mamalia, a fauna is spared by the **QoblesC creature.’* Jews 
and Mohammedans are enjoined by their respective religions 
to eschew boars* flesh. Fish is, almost universally, a common 
article of food in the world. The formula take God’s narhe 
at the slavighter of animals prevalent among Jews and 
Mohammedans is dispensed with in the case of hsh, so popular 
it is all over the world, India not excepted. As we shall pre¬ 
sently show there is a population of thirty-live millions in 
Madras Presidency alone which cats Rah. 

Christian cdvilized nations have devised certain modem 
ways of slaughtering animals which one may term merciyu% 
cruel. Despite medical examinaKon of animals fo be 
slaughtered, diseases are communicated to hurnan bodies. 
The craving for animat food is so 8*Ton«» t^at det^o''s*rflrior# by 
the medical profession to show the i'^iurous rff^rts of animal 
food are Arowp to the winds, ahhousK aide by aide vc^tarian 
restaurants are coming into existence in Christian countries. 
Breeding of animals is carried on, on en extensive scale, to 
supply animal food to the world and scientUic methods are 
devised to preserve it. The arguments advanced by advocates 
of vegetarianism are met by citing.Herbert Spencer’s testimony 
that his vitality waa diminished by vegetarian diet. It is for¬ 
gotten that this great philosopher shuddered and ran away in 
disgust when he was taken to witness an ox being slaughtered 
and that he refused Mr. John Stuart Mill’s invitation to join 
in fishing on the ground that he did not want to be a murderer. 
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Professor Bose is referred in support of the view that aJl vege¬ 
tables have life just like animalsi but that emirxent biologist 
on being asked by the writer replied that the life in vegetables 
and animals is not identical and that it is the bt^er sentiments 
an man to dictate to him to refrain from taking life, It is 
alleged that meat-eating gives greater courage, valour, and 
general strength. Meat eaters do not eat tigers and lions to 
acquire the physical strength of these ferocious animals and 
if any characteristics can be transmissible flesh of lambs and 
birds etc. ought lo make men timid. It can be fully 
demonstrated, that vegetarians have a greater power of 
endurance than meat eaters, and that courage is only a mental 
state entirely independent of the articles of food one takes. 
It can hardly be denied, that the appearance of a carcase and 
its odour are offensive to the sight and smell of a civilized man. 
otherwise he would not disguise flesh meat in variety of wa3'S 
and remove its bad odour by a number of spices and condi¬ 
ments. 

The world is far more connected now than it ever was. 
Fruits, cereals, and vegetables, are conveyed where they were 
not available, and meat of all kinds is exported in abundance, 
in' hermetically sealed tins, to places where animals for 
slaughter are scanty. Breeders of cattle export consignments 
of tinned meat very extensively to all parts of the world, 

' making a roaring trade in modem days hitherto unknown. 
Ice is playing no small part in the preservation of perishable 
articles of food. India is the only country where millions have 
not touched meat for generations, this la largely due to the 
influence of Buddhism. Yet there are millions in India who 
take animal food, particiJarly fish. Even some Brahmans in 
some parts of India, chiefly in Killy tracts, take animal food : 
There is only one class, however, namely Jains who absolutely 
eschew the use of animal food. 

There is greater use of beef in India during the British rule 
than there was in die Mohammedan period, the reason being 
that it is British soldiers’ chief food. Respectable Indian 
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Mus»alraajis generally do not like beef although they slaughter 
cows for sacrihciaJ purposes. 

In the 'Times of India” supplement (August 1925) an 
account of the fishery department is published. It shows that 
Europeans have introduced In Indian rivers and streams a 
number of exotic Ashes for multiplying (heir breed. We read 
among the aims of the department the following:*" 

t. To increase the food supply of die people by 
developing ihe fisheries of the country upto 
utmost capacity. 

fit. To introduce new fishery industry and to develop 
the old ones and thereby increase national 
wealth, 

ie>. To fight mosquito and introduction of larvicidal fish. 
We are further told that the Madras Presidency has the diS' 
tiucdon of being the first province in India to institute and 
organise a fishery department and that on a rough esdmate 
over 35 millions (3^ cxores) of the population of the Presi¬ 
dency are fish eaters and that Marine fishery has yet to be 
taken in hand. Probably the number of fish eaters in Bengal 
Presidency is about the same. 

We have said that vegetarianism among Hindu populatim 
was due to the SnHuence of Buddhism, but it seems that it 
faGed in this respect In Buddhistic countries outside India. It 
is a pity that the followers of the Lord of compassion, tn 
Buddhistic coimtries. freely and unblushingly indulge in the 
use of animal food, occarionally not even sparing beef. 

Old habits die hard, it wGl require a long training and 
imbibing the true spirit of Buddha's teachings in order to 
aeate a frame of mind to avoid ^elty to animals. It will be 
then that man will be justified to call bimself the *'noblest of 
creatures on earth.'* 


SH£0 Narain. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF DONATIONS 

MULAGANDHAKl/a VlHARA, SaRNATH, BeNARES. 

Pr«viou8ly ackoowledgied Rs. 39,360-l«0 {not R«. 39,366*1-0 
as misprinted in October issue) Tan Po Mya. Pegu, Burma 
Rs. 5 ; Collected by U Tlia Myat from the labourers, Agtl. 
Station, Allanmyo, Rs. 7 ; collected by Mg Ba Tin, Eiasseln.^ 
Taddy Ramayah Rs. 50 ; U Cbaung Kyee & Daw Ma Kyi 
Rs. 10 : L. Maung Clay Rs. 5 ; Mg Ba Than Rs. 5 : Daw Thet 
Pone Rs. 5; Mab MaK Gale Rs. 4; Ko Ba, Insp. of land Records 
Rs. 3 : Ma Twe Rs. 2 ; Mg Tint, Broker Rs. 2 ; U Mu. General 
merchant Rs. 2 : Ko Ba Tun. Broker Rs. 2 ; Ko Ba Maw, 
Timber merchant Rs. 2 ; U Mg Mg Rs. 1-2-0: M Pu Su 
Rs. 1*2-0 i L Han Kyi Rs. 1 j Mg Po Saing Rs. I ; Mg Ba Ohn 
Rs. I ; Mg Tbi U Rs. 1 : Mg Ba San Rs. 1 ; Mg Lwin Rs. 1 ; 
Mg Lun Pe Rs. I ; Mg Sein Re. 1 ; Mg Hla Myat Re. I ; Daw 
Thee Rs. I ; Mg Bakhm Re. 1; Ko Ba Yin, Pleader’s clerk Re. 1; 
Daw MaK Mah, merchant Re. I ; Total Rs. 107-4*0 ; Collected 
by Maung Cyi, Henaada, Burma t—Daw My a. Trader Re. I ; 
Ko Ba Gyaw Re. I ; Ko Po Thet Re. 1 : Ko Kyaw Tha, Secy. 
Town Bank Re. I ; Ko Po Hla cashier Re. I ; Ko Mya Thi 
Re. 1 ; Ko Ba Thaung, clerk Re. I : Ko Lun Mya. Auditor 
As. e. Total Rs. 7-S-O: U Paw Saw. E.A.C. S.D.O. Rs, 5 ; 
Collected by Revd. Earnest Hunt, Hongwanji Buddhist Mission, 
Hilo, Hawaii Olaa DISTRICT —Olaa Hongwanji Sunday 
School, 250 members, $2.70: Olaa Hongwanji Y.M.B.A.. (00 
members, $2.50 ; Olaa 14 Miles Sunday School. 25 members. 
25 cts. : Olaa 14 Miles Y.M.B.A., 20 members, 75 cts.; Olaa 
17 Miles, Sunday School. 55 members, $1.00 : Olaa 17 Miles 
Y.M.B.A., 50 members; $U0 ; Kapoho Sunday School, 40 
members. 40 cts. : Kapoho Y.M.B.A,, 15 members. 50 cts. j 
Pahoa Sunday School and Y.M.BA., 115 members. $1.11. 
HONOMU District —Hongwanji Sunday School, 150 membeie, 
$1.50; Hongwanji S.P.B.K., 90 members. $6,43. Papajkou 
DiSTOCT—Hongwanji Sunday School. 175 members, $1*75; 
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Hongwanji Y.M.B.A., 50 mcmbew |M0 ; Mis# Fujij, 25 cts. ; 
Mahalua Sunday ScKoo), 25 members, 25 cts.. MaKalua 
Y.M.B.A,, 30 membats, $2.23 ; Kawainui Sunday School, 35 
memban, 95 els.. HlLO DiSTWCT—Hongwanji Sunday ScKool, 
400 roembera, $M0; Junior Y.M.B.A..90 mamber*. $1.35 ; 
Semoi Y.M.B.A., 60 membars, $1.65 ; Kaumana Sunday 
Schcol, 78 membars, $ 1,73 ; Kaumana Young Man and Women. 
9 rnambera, 90 cts.. Amuulu Sunday School. MO members 
$1.13 : Amauulu. Mr. Kubota, $1.00 ; Waiakea Village Sunday 
School 67 members, $1.07; Waiakea Mill Sunday School. 
35 members, 35 cla.; Waiak«ia No. 6 Camp Sunday School. 
100 mambers, 26 ctt. Honohwa DlsnitCT—Hongwanji Sunday 
School, 50 members. 50 cls. ; Kaiakea Camp Sunday 
School. 35 membm. $3.35 ; Kaiaakea Y.M.B.A., 10 members, 
50 cCs. ; Mr. M. Yoyama, 25 cts. ; Mr. Nishlmoto, 25 cCs. 
Rev. Miyagawa. 50 cU.; Rev. S. Kusunoki, 50 cts. ; Rev. K. 
Sadakaru, 50 cts. ; Rev. ShinkoK (S. D. Hunt), 50 cts. ; Rev. 
Shinkaku (E. H. Hunt), 50 cts. Mr. M. Yokoyama, 25 cts. : Mrs. 
Nishimoto, 25 cts. ; Mr. Beauderc Hunt, 25 cts- ; Master Wil¬ 
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Thing Mya, Ra. 10 ; Ma Sin Rs. 3 ; Total Ra. 23 ; S. N. Barua, 
Simla Rs, 5 ; Collected by U Ba On. Akunwun, Minbu, Burma: 

Ba On Rs, 10; U Ba Maw Rs. 10 ; U H|a Ra. 10 ; U Po 
Thein Ra. 10; U Tun Hmwe. Ra. 10 ;.U Tun Hla, Ra. 5 ; U 
Win Ra. 5 ; U Kyaw Zan Rs. 5 ; U Kin SaW Rs. 3 ; U Po Tun 
Rs- 3 ; Mg Tin Yin Rs, 3 ? Mg Aung Khant Rs. 3 ; A, D. J.’s 
Office Staff Rs- 3 ; U Ba Tin Rs. 2; U Po Han Rs- 2 ; Ko 
Mg Mg. R$. 2 ; Ko Ba Seln Rs. 2 ; Saya Sein Lwin Ra. 2 ; Saya 
Tun Myine Rs. 2 ; Ko Aung Soc Rs. 2 ; U Po Chit Re- 1 ; U 
Kyaw Sein Re- i ; U Ba Kin Re. 1 ; U Po Ka Re. f ; Saya 
Zwin Re, 1 ; Saya San Pyo Re. I : Saya Khant Re. I ; Saya 
Ba Kin Re. 1 : Saya Tun Hla Re. 1 : Saya Nyo Shun Re- 1 ; 
Saya Ma Amagale Re. I : Mg Po Maw Re. I ; Mg Sein Re. I ; 
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Ngool Kew of Rangoon. Rs, 5 ; Maung OKn of Amarapura, 
As. 8 : Mg Tin, As, 4 ; Maung Ngee Maung, As. 2 ; Oo Ntoon, 
As. 8 ; Ba Gyee, As, 6 ; Maung Sun Khin. As. 3 ; MaK 
Thaw, As. 2 ; Daw Gyee. As. 4 : Oo Saw, As. 2 ; Oo Sejn, 
As. 4 : Oo Thet. As, 8 ; May Kyin May. As, 8; Yee Poke, 
Mandalay. Re, ) : Oo Thike of Araarapura, As, 4 ; Mah Thine 
of Mandalay. Re. i ; Mingadaw CKee Chee, Re. I : Mai Saw. 
Re. f : MaK Kyin Myine, As- $; Mai Gun. As. 8 : Maung 
Oitng Thoo, Re. I : Mai Cyan, As. 8; Saw Hline, As, 4 : 
U Yin Gyee. As, 4 : Mai Tin, As. 2 ; Ma* Mee, Aa. 2 : Maung 
Kyaw. Re. f ; Maung Pheow, Re. / ; Daw Pwah. As. 2 ; 
Msung Ngyo Seia, As- 8 ; Mai Shay, Re. I ; Maung Bah Phin, 
As. 8 ; Mab Mah. As. 4 : Maung Chine, As, 4 ; Mah Mah Poe. 
As. 6 : Ko Ko Glay. commrs office. Mandalay, Re. I : Oo Lwai 
Hain. Rangoon. Re. I ; Fone Yain. Rs. 3 ; Mah Thin, Rs. 2 ; 
Mah Myin, Rs. 2 ; Kem Oay. Rs. 2 ; Theong Ngoon Wah, 
Rs. 2*4 ; Khoon Chong and MaK Lin Ngway, Rs. 3 ; Mah 
Ngway Fo As. 4 ; Total Rs. 88-4. (Acknowledged in Sept, 
issue.) 

CoUected by Mudliyar B. P. De Silva, Singapore 
Mudliyar B. P. De Silva. Rs. 500 : U. S, De Silva. Rs. 30 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacarjka H. Dharmapala 

"Go ye, O BhikkKut, and wander forth for the gain of the 
many, for the welfare of the many, in oompaaaion for the world, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhua, the Docbinc g^orioua, preach ye a life 
of holineaa, perfect and pxiie.*'—Mohaoogga, Vinaya PHako. 


VeL mini DECEMBER, ^ ^ [No. 12 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 

Transitoiy conformationa 

Are all things our senses know ; 
Ever forming and dissolving 
In a constant ebb and flow. 

Yet mankind in fond illusion 
To delights of sense will cling. 
Which In paaslng yield them only 
Disappointment’s bitter sting. 

Trandtory conformations 
Terminate in woe and pain, 
Though sensations in their union 
Promise rapture to attain. 

Wealth and power swiftly vanish. 

Beauty fades and splendour dies : 
Fondest ties ere long are severed. 
Laughter ends in tears and sighs. 
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Transitoiy confortnation® 

No enduring self creete : 

Evanescent i® the ego 

Bom of any mental state. 

Why then let this self illusive 
Hold thy mind in shameful thrall? 

Burst thy bond® and claim thy freedom, 

Power divine but waits thy call- 

Seek. and thou shalt find within thee 
Thy true self of source divine. 

Purify thy heart and through thee 
Wisdom, Truth and Love shall shine. 

Tread the Path with faith and ardour, 

All thy power® exert for good : 

So shalt thoa attain perfection 
In eternal Buddhahood. 

A. R. Zc«N, 


NOTES AND NEWS 
“The Maha BoDHt.” 

This is the last number of the 33rd volume. When we 
look back into the past history of this journal it fill® u® with 
gladness to see the wonderful work it ha® done during the last 
33 year® for the propagation of Buddhism in India and other 
countries, h was thirty three years ago that the Anagarika 
DKarmapala started this monthly in a small scale, and ever since 
then it has been steadily increasing in populaii^ and usefulness. 
It has contributed in no small degree to the present Buddhist 
revival in various countries and has been a tower of strength 
to the Buddhist world. This journal is, perhaps, the only 
Buddlust monthly which has been in existence without a break 
for the greatest number of years. As it is always the case with 
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religious monthUes, oujs is a financial loss but thanks to the 
generosity of its founder and the ever helpful Mrs, Foster it has 
survived for so many years. But now it is the duty of the 
Buddhists to see that this journal receives su/Ucient support from 
them considering the great work it has done for the cause of 
Buddhism. 

The best and the easiest way to help It is to enrol as 
many subscribers as possible. If each of our subscribers get 
at least one new subscriber our list will be increased by double. 
We, therefore, appeal to the subscribers to help us by enrolling 
at least one subscriber each during the nest year. 

We expect to increase the usefulness of the journal by 
publishing more learned arlicles by well-known oriental scholars 
and by inserting photographs of Buddhist places. We Uust 
the subscribers will not fall to send their subscriptions In 
advance. 

• • S • a 

Proposal to Estabush in Tokyo World's Soddhist League. 

Throughout the world, signs are appearing that Buddhism 
is steadily gaining ground. In Europe and America, numerous 
associations for the study or propagation of the religion have 
lately been organised one after another, and books and joumaU 
dealing with It are being published In ever Increasing numbers, 
while in Buddhist countries, such as Japan. China. India. Burma. 
Siam and Ceylon, new spirit and vigour are been seeri in the 
activity of Buddhist believers. In a word. Buddhism is coming 
out to the front widi the force of a volcano, which is about to 
awaken from age long dormancy. 

It is a thousand piKes. however, that all these new move¬ 
ments for Buddhist revival are going on separately and in¬ 
dependently, having no link to connect one with another, 
with the irkevitable result that objects desired are not fully 
attained. This point of weakness must be removed by al- 
meatis. It is one of the aims of this journal, the only organ 
^blished in English by young Buddhists of Japan, to serve as 
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a connecting )ink between varioua Buddhist movements in the 
world. In other words* this journal desires to be made an 
exchange o^ce of the world’s BuddhUt workers and to be 
utilised by them as mueb as possible. Accordingly herewith 
We respectfully approach all persons taking part or interested 
in Buddhist associations under taking propagation* studies 
pubheation or social work throughout the world with the foUoW' 
ing requests 

(o) To suppip us with information concerning the names, 
addressea* organizabons and leading members of 
their associations. 

(b) To exchange correspondence with us at least once 

every month. 

(c) To supply us with information concerning books 

published oi send to us specimen copies of such 
books, so that we may prepare a complete cata¬ 
logue of ell Buddhist books. 

(d) To put to us questions concerning Buddhism, to which 

we shall gladly reply. 

(e) To help us in forming a plan for convoking In Japan 

an international Buddhist conference. 

It seems to us that Japan is in the best position to 
undertake all these works and that it is both natural and obliga¬ 
tory to us to lake charge of them. We are poor in material 
strength* but we are ready to work with sincerity. We earnestly 
hope that our brothers and sisters In foreign lands will make 
full use of our service. 

77ie Young East, (October issue). 

t s « s s 

Educational Organs of Differej^ Buddhist Sects. 

According to an investigation made by the Home Depart' 
ment in August* 1925* there are in Japan altogether four 
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Buddhist Universities established in accordance v;ith the 
Uuiveisity Ordinance* They are as iotlov/s 

Ryukoku Universi^ (Nishi'Honganji) 

Rjssho „ (Nichiren Sect) 

Olani (Hig’aahi-Honganji) 

Komazawa ,, (Soto Sect) 

Two more Buddhist Universities will be brousht into being 
within a few months, one being a joint enterprise of Soto. 
Tendai and Shingi-SKingon sects and the other the Qoyasan 
University which is to be reorganised in accordance with the 
University Ordinance. The number of specisd schools esta¬ 
blished in accordance with the Special School Ordinance is 16. 
and chat of those organised not in accordance with It is 24 
iricluding three training institutes for nuns. Besides this, there 
are 26 middle Schools and 13 girls* higher schools attached to 
diJerenC Buddhist sects, and the total number of schools of 
secondary grade established by Buddhists exceeds one hundred. 
• • » • • 

Buddhism in Modern Japanese. 

A meeting memorable for die Buddhists of our country 
was held at Nagoya on September 13. which was attended by 
high Buddhist priests, noted preachers, the Prefectural Governor, 
the Mayor, some M. P.'s and many other distinguished persons 
interested in Buddhism. It was given for the purpose of 
announcing the publication of a concise exposition of Buddhism 
in modern Japanese. The work was accomplished by Prof. 
Akanuma and Prof. Yamabe. at the initiative of Me. Muan 
Kizu. As every body is aware. Tripltaka 1$ so voluminous that 
ordinary readers hnd themselves in utter bewilderment to com¬ 
prehend its true rrManing and contents. To remove this in¬ 
convenience, the editors have condensed the Tripitaka into one 
book, describing plainly and briefly the core and essence of 
Buddhism and the doctrines of the diflerent Buddhist sects 
so that the readers may easily get an idea of the teaching of 
Buddha. As such the work is indispensable and invaluable to 
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B«ddhiat8 iS Vi^ll a$ to those desiruig to know Buddhism. T^e 
work wa» accompUsKed with the help of a donation by a certain 
philanthroput and devout Buddhist at Nagoya. Copies of cVda 
book have been distributed among the elementary, middle and 
girl’s higher schools at Nagoya and in the districts of Aichi 
Prefecture. Other prefectures will follow soon and shortly 
present the book to schools of elementary and secondary grades 
in them. 

TfiS Koung East, (October issue). 

• • s • « 

The Ahagaaika Dharmapala. 

The latest news from the Anagarika is from New York 
where he landed on the 13th October. He vWd first go by train 
to Son Francisco to meet Mrs. Foster. He will d en return to 
London by S. S. "Columbus” sailing from New York on the 
19th December, and begin missionary work as previously 
announced. 

a « • • • 

MuUGANOHAKI/fl VlHAftA- 

We are glad to state that Dr, Hewavitame's interview with 
Sir John Marshall took place at Taxila at which the Sarnath 
Vihara building question was discussed. As expected we 
understand that Sh John has given a very sympathetic hearing 
to our representative and has very kindly promised to Kelp 
us in our difficulty. But as die matter is still under considva- 
Hod we do not desire to prejudice the case by stating what 
took place at the meeting ; but we may state that an amicable 
settlement is in sight. In the meantime, we appeal to our 
Buddhist brethren of Burma and Ceylon to wait patiently till 
we rec^ve an official communication horn ^ John and not to 
embarass his work by taking any further steps in the matter. 
We tstke this opportunity to thank John Marshall on behalf 
of the whole Buddhist world for his great sympathy towards 
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*ur cftute and alio lo Dr. C. A. HewtviUme /or taking the 
rrouhle to go to Taxi la. 

« a • ft • 

MUUCANDHAKim VlHARA BUILDINC FuND. 

Aa we expect to re-eUrt work soon. w« appeal to the 
Buddhiata oi Ceylon and Burma to aend their contribuHona with 
out delay. Aa thia is the first time that a Vihara ia going to be 
built at Sarnath a/ier seven centuriee, it ia the du^ of every 
Buddhial to contribute his roite. 

• • ft ft • 

M. B. Free Dispensary. 

71ie above diapenaaty which was atarted some months 
back is continuing to be of great benefit to the poor fchabitants 
of the locality. It had to be doaed for some time as the Doctor 
who waa in charge of it left ua to start his own ^apensary in hia 
village. We wish him success in his profession. Dr. B. C. Roy, 
M.B., has succeeded him as the phyacian and has been very 
regular iri attending dispensary. He has very kindly agreed 
to do thia noble work without taking any remuneration. We 
sincerely tmat with his good self at the head, the dispensary 
wilt prove to be of great help to the poorer classes of Calcutta. 

ft ft ft ft ft 

Burma Buddhist Missions ExAMrNATioNS for Decrees in the 
Knowledge op Dkarma. 

Whereas the knowkdge of Dharma has declined now to 
a level below desirable, end people calling themselves Buddhists 
generally know little more than a few formulae of prayer and 
the recitadon of verses ffom the Pell Scriptures, and whereas 
one, therefore, can count on the fingers the number of persons 
practising Dharma in each country, thia Mianon shall hold 
regular examinations in the Knowledge of Dharma and confer 
the following, among other, Degrees in Dharma:— 

Bachelor of Dharma, f.e., B. D,, and 

Doctor of Dharma, f.e., D.D. 
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71i« syllabus of ths Bachelor of Dharma Degree exauuna- 
don shall be as follows :— 

(o) A general knowledge of the subject matter of the 
Tripitakas, i.e., The V^naya PUaka (the Basket of 
DiscjpUne), The Sutta Pltaka (the Basket of Dis' 
courses), and the Abhldhamma Pitaka (the Basket 
of Doctrines), 

(b) A general knowledge of the theory and practice of 

Yogacharya Buddhism, 

The syllabus of the Doctor of Dharma Degree examination 
shall be as follows 

(а) A detailed knowledge of the Tripitakas. 

(б) A detailed knowledge of the theory and practice of 

Yogacharya Buddhism. 

(c) A general knowledge of Hinduismi Islam, Oiristisinity, 

JudaisRii Zoroastrianism Confucianism, ’Skhism, 
The Arya Satnaj, The Brahmo Samaj. Babaiein, 
Jaimsm, and Theosophy. 

Candidates shall be registered as *'Students of Dharma** 
of the B. B. Mission, and shall be given all possible help in 
mastering the subiects. by the President. Every registered 
student In Dharma shall be granted a Diploma of Re^atration 
signed by the President of the Mission. Fee for regUtrati^ 
and Diploma Rs. 10. 

Fee for the B. D. Degree examination Rs. 10. 

Fee for the D- D, Degree examination Rs. 100. 

Medium of examination—English, Sanskrit, Pali, or any 
other language approved of by the President, 

Rules—The above rules are subject to such modihcations 
and changes as may be decided upon by the President from 
time to time. 

Degrees, Honoris Cduso—The above, among other, Degrees 
in Dharma may be corifmed Honoris Couso on deserving in¬ 
dividuals. in special cases by the President of the Mission. 

Rev. S. N. Sarman. 
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THE MYSTIC ELEMENT IN THE BUDDHA DHAMMA 

The mystic psychology es propounded by the Lord 
Buddhft it Utile understood by the Pali scholtrt in ihe west. 
The Buddhe taught certain of Hit ditciplet the Jhinat, 
vimokkhas, umipatli» samatha and vipitaanl to attain to the 
heights of Arhatship, and to thoae not inclined to practise 
the JhSna He taught the Gran that relating to the Sutta pitaka. 
All Bhikkhut were expected to obterve the rulea of discipline 
as given in the Vinaya Piteka. To thoroughly understand the 
Dhamma of the Tathlgala it is necessary to learn the Vinaya 
pitaka as well as the Sutta pitaka and he who hes the desire 
to understand the transcenderrtal psychology of the Dhamma 
should study the Abhidhanuna pitaka. which is not intended 
for the ordinary mind. The Lord Buddha travelled all over the 
Gangedc valley for nine months in each year, preaching the 
Dhamma to both laymen and ascetics. Until the twentieth 
year since the establishment of the Good Law the Bhikkhus 
had no code of disciplinary laws whereby they could regulate 
their daily lives. The Lord was very tolerant, and the earnest 
Bhikkhus were guided by a few rules of conduct, but the few 
rules were enough to guide them through. Forgiving patience, 
strenuousnesB, endurance to go through hardships, avoidance 
of all evil, observing all thlngfs that are good, purifying the 
heart of all lustful passions, were the few rules that guided 
the noble band of earnest Bhikkhus during the first twenty 
years. Then came the time of expaniton. Thousands of 
young and old rushed to join the Order, and when the laymen 
began to complain of the misdeeds of Bhikkhus die Lord 
found the opportunity to lay down for each offence a law, 
The study of Vinaya Is very Important for the student of 
psychology so that he may learn what are the misdeeds which 
are obstacles for the attainment of the four stages of holiness. 
The earnest disciple who aspires to develop the mystic powers 
and also attain to holiness has to be strict in the performance 
of certain duties which are necessary for the wearer of the 

2 
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yeUow rolx. TKere ere ^Uo roles oi etiquette which arc 
ceaenlial to observe. Every minute rule has to be observe<} 
as well as the ^eater laws. The development depends on the 
earnestness of the Bhikkhu who has the enthusiasm to pet' 
sevete in the path. U 1$ one of the rules of mysticism that the 
disciple should surrender his life to the spiritual Teacher abso¬ 
lutely, If the disciple is dissatisfied he may leave the Teacher, 
but the Teacher will not accept the dbciple if he is obstinate 
and unwilling to carry out the minutest of the rules. To 
thoroughly understand the great book on Mystic Psychology 
compiled by the illustrious Buddhaghosa called the Visuddhi 
magga is of supreme importance for the student who wish to 
persevere in the path of Saintliness. Of course a knowledge 
of PaU is essential without which it is difircult to go through 
the special auttas relating to the Jhinas and the commentaries 
in the three piukas. 

The Satipattl^na sutta, anapana sutta, kSyagatlsad, 
Mmanuaphala sutta, cetokhila sutta, etc., give details of 
JhSnic development. The cessation of leaves and the realiza¬ 
tion of vimutti and nIbbSna are the ideals held out by the Lord 
Buddha in the mystic path. The perfectly pure life of Brahma- 
cbariya is essential throughout the period of studies. On the 
BtaKmachariya life according to the Noble eightfold pad) 
depends the realization of Nibbina, and the consciousness has 
to be trained iirst by the breathing processes of anipinasad. 
Nibbina could be realized here on this earth in this life in 
perfect consciousness which state is called Arhatshlp. There 
are tw<^ ways of attaining Arhatshlp viz. the Samathayanika 
and VijMsaanlyinika. 

The seven purities m the path of mysdcUm are 5ila- 
visuddhi. cictavlsuddhi, ditthivisuddhi, kankhivitharanavisuddhi, 
tteggisnaggaibirvavisuddhi. padpadanaxiadassana visuddhi, nSna- 
d as sd Ji a visuddhi. The patipadananadassanavisuddhs Is again 
divided infeo 

UdabbSyanupassana nanam 

bhaeginupaseana fUnam 
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TK 4 myetic piychology bs propounded by the Lxrd 
Buddh« i» Ultle understood by the P&li achoUrs in the west. 
The Buddhe Uusht cerUin of Hi* diaciplei the Jhlnes. 
vimokkHaf, atmipatti, eamatha end vipeaaant to attain to the 
heights of Arhatahlp, and to those not inclined to pracdae 
the Jhina He taught the Granthis relating to the Suita pi taka. 
All BhJkkhus were expected to observe the rules of discipline 
ea given in the Vinaya Pitaka. To thoroughly understand the 
Dhamma of the TathSgata it Is necessary to learn the Vinaya 
pitaka as well as the Sutta pitaka and he who has the desire 
to understand the transcendental psychology of the Dhamma 
should study the Abhidhemma> pitaka. which is not intended 
for the ordinary mind. The Lord Buddha Ravelled all over the 
Cangetic vaUey for nine months in each year, preaching the 
Dhamma to both laymen and ascetics. Until the twentieth 
year since the establishment of the Good Law the Bhikkhus 
had no code of discipUnaiy laws whereby they could regulate 
their daily lives. The Lord was vety tolerant, and the earnest 
Bhikkhus were guided by a few rules of conduct, but the few 
rules were enough to guide them through. Forgiving patiencci 
strenuousness, endurance to go through hardships, avoidance 
of all evil, observing all things that are guod. purifying the 
heart of all lustful passions, were the few rules that guided 
the noble band of earnest Bhikkhus during the Erst twenty 
years. Then came the time of expansion. Thoxiaands of 
young and old rushed to }oin the Order, and when the laymen 
began to complain of the misdeeds of Bhikkhus the Lord 
found the opportunity to lay down for each oEence a law. 
The study of Vinaya is vety Important for the student of 
psychology so that he may learn what are the misdeeds which 
are obstacles for the attainment of the four stages of hoUness. 
The earnest disciple who aspires to develop the mystic powers 
and also attain to holiness has to be strict in the performance 
of certain duties which are necessary for the wearer of the 

Z 
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yellow robe. There &re at»o rxiles o( eHquetCe which are 
e»enKal to observe. Every minute rule has to be observed 
as well as the greater, laws. The development depends on the 
earnestness o( the Bhikkhu who has the enthusiasm to per^ 
severe in the path. It is one of the rules of mystidsm that the 
disciple should surrender his life to the spiritual Teacher abso* 
lubely. If the disciple U dissatisfied he may leave the Teacher, 
but the Teacher will not accept the disciple if he is obstinate 
and unwilling to carry out the minutest of the rules. To 
thorou^ly understand the great book on Mystic Psychology 
ccanpiled by the illustrious Buddhaghosa called the Visuddhi 
magga Is of supreme importance for the student who wish to 
persevere in the path of Saintliness. Of course a knowled^ 
of Pali is essential without which it Is difficult to go through 
the special suttas relating to the Jhinas and the commentades 
in the three picakas. 

The 5atipatthSna sutta, Inapina sutta. kSyagatisad, 
slmanfiaphala sucta, cetokhila sutta. etc., give details of 
JKSnic development. The cessation of Esavas and the realiza¬ 
tion of virmitd and nibblna are the ideals held out by the Lotd 
Buddha in the mystic path. The perfectly pure life of Brahma- 
chaHya is essential throughout the period of studies. On the 
Erahmachariya life according to the Noble eightfold path 
depends the realization of NibbSna. and the consciousness has 
to be Qrained first by the breathing processes of inSpSnaaati, 
Nibbina could be realized here on this eatth in this life in 
perfect consciousness which state is called ArhatsKip. There 
are two ways of attaining Arhatship viz, the Samathayiruka 
and V^aaaanlySnika. 

The seven purities in the path of mysticism are Sila- 
visuddhi. ciUavisuddhi, ditthivisuddhi, kankhSvitharanavisuddhi, 
maggSmagganantvisuddhi, pafipadininadasaana visuddhi, nana* 
dassaoa visuddhi. The pafipadinSnadassanavisuddhi is again 
divided into 

UdabbSyanupassanE nsnam 

bhangint^assanl olnam 
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bhftyAlupAtfhsna A&natn 
&dmlvinupo«Bani fUnam 
nibbidsnupatuni fiinam 

muAcitukamyatl ftlnam 
pafiunkhinu paaeanS Rlnam 
tankh&rupdkkbl Alnam 
tachchlnulpinilcft Alnam 
gptrabhu fi&nem 

inat^a ASnam or Aina daMana viauddhi. 

The dtaciple who wiaKea to pevaevere mto Jhina path first 
should abstain h'om the ten evils, viz. destroying life, stealing, 
sensual desires, falsehood, harsh speech, slander, useless talk, 
covetousness. llUwill and pagan beliefs, secondly he should 
observe the ten meritorious rules of charity, purity of life, 
meditation, sharing the good merits with others, receiving the 
good merits of others, helping the needy, succouring the elders, 
hearing the Good law, preaching the Good Law. strengthening 
the faith. There are five obstacles in the way of Jhana : desire 
for sensual enjoyment, engendering iU-wllI and hatred, mental 
apathy, an agitated mind and scepticism. 

Companionship with women In whatsoever form has to be 
avoided if the disciple is earnestly desirous of attaining to the 
sublime heights of supernormal wisdom. The great renuncia¬ 
tion is to be free from sensual contact. Women's body, her 
voice, her smell, her taste and her touch contaminate the as¬ 
pirant's mind. To the woman aspirant man is contamination, 
and to her the serpent is man. Mira is the enemy of both 
the aspirants. He rejoices when he sees the aspirant deviating 
from the holy path. Hence the guarding of the doors of the 
sense organs, eye. ear. nose, tongue^ body and mind. The 
very recollection of past pleasures and the desire of seeing the 
enjoyments of laymen are considered hindrances. The desire 
to be reborn in heaven should Jso be given up. because heaven 
is full of sensual enjoyments. 

Seditude is enh>ined to the disciple and he should avoid 
the society of sensual people. Sensual thoughts, anger and 
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egoun 6vil$. Loving lcin<jne$d to all, coTnpadsion, pity, 
gentleness, selfUs&ness, renunciation lustful de9{re8> gene¬ 
rosity, desire for NitvSnlc bliss, acquisition of wisdom are to be 
generated, ^tting, standirig he should keep the body erect. 
The padmasana altitude of sitting is necessary. The attitude is 
best seen in iKe sitting figure of the Lord Buddha. 

The Yo^vachara Manual, published by the Pall Text 
Society may be read with advantage together with the transla' 
don. 

Beiliti'ProKnan ThG AnacaRIKa Dharmapala. 

Buddhlstiscbe Haus. 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 
SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapter VI ? Oh th£ H(Ndran<ss. 

(1) The P:ve Hindrances («) 

At Jetavana addressing the brethren the Elxalted One spake 
thus:— 

There are, brethren, these five things which bar. lunder 
and overwhelm the mind and weaken the intelligence. What 
five? SensuaJi^, ill*will, torpor of mind and body, worry and 
wavering. There are. brethren, these five hindrances. 

Verily, brethren, that a brother without ridding himself of 
these five things which bar, hinder and overwhelm the mind and 
vreaken the intelligence, shall realise his own good, realise the 
good of others or realise the good of both and thoroughly 
experience a ceCain superhuman, perfect knowledge->.auch a 
thing is impossible and cannot be. Just as. brethren, a moun* 
tain sprung, far-fiowing river with a rapid current, carries down 
everything, but if a person were to open out the mouths of 
streams on both sides, then the current running down in the 
middle of the river, being disturbed, diffused, broken and not 
fangoing, is not swift-fiowing and does not carry down every* 
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bhayBtupAffh&nft ffinam 
idinivSnupBwanl fifinam 
nibbi<Unupanana Alnam 
muficitukamyaU Alnam 
patitankhlnu patsani filnam 
•ankhimpekkh& Tt&nam 
cachchlnulomika flinam 
gotrabhu ftlnam 

magga 56nam or rUna dauana viauddbi. 

Tha diaciplo who wiahee to perecvere into Jhiria path firet 
should abaCain from the ten evils* vis. destroymg: life, stealing, 
sensual desires, falsehood, haish speech, s'ander. useless talk, 
covetousness, ilhwill and pagan beliefs, secondly he should 
observe the ten n>eritoriou8 rules of charity, purity oi life, 
meditalion. sharing the good merits with others, receiving the 
good merits of others, helping the needy, succouring the elders, 
hearing the Good law. preaching the Good Law. strengthening 
the faith. There are hve obstacles in the way of Jhana : desire 
for sensual enjoyment, engendering ill-will and hatred, mental 
apathy, an agitated mind and scepticism. 

Companionship with women in whatsoever form has to be 
avoided if the disciple is earnestly desirous of attaining to the 
sublime heights of supernormal wisdom. Tha groat renuncia¬ 
tion is to be free from sensual contact. Women's body, her 
voice, her smell, her taste and her touch contaminate the as¬ 
pirant’s mind. To the woman aspirant man is contamination, 
and to her tho serpont is man. M&ra is the enemy of both 
the aspirants. He rejoices when he sees the aspirant deviating 
from the holy path, Hence the guarding of the doors of the 
sense organs, eye, ear. nose, tongue, body and mind. The 
very recollection of past pleasurea and the desire of seeing tha 
enjoyments of laymen are considered hindrances, The desire 
to be reborn in heaven should Jso be given up. because heaven 
is full of sensual enjoyments. 

Solitude is enjoined to the disciple and he should avoid 
tho society of sensual people. Sensual thoughts, anger and 
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exe eviU. Loving kindn&£$ to aU, compadsion, pi^i 
gentlen«s$, sdflassneas, renunciation of lustful desires, gene- 
rosity, desire for Nirvinic bliss, acquisition of wisdom are to be 
generated. Sitting, standing he should l^ep the body erect. 
The padmisana altitude of sitting is necessary. The attitude is 
best seen in the sitting figure oi the Lord Buddha. 

The Yo^vachara Manual published by the Pali Text 
Socie^ may be read with advantage together with the Uansla* 
don. 

Berlin-Frohnan TH£ AnA<14RJKA DhARMAPALA. 

Buddhisdsche Haua. 


THE NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

SECTION OF PENTADS. 

Chapter VI; On the Hindrances. 

(1) The Five Hindrances (a):— 

At Jetavana addresaing the brethren the Exalted One spahe 

thus 

There are, brethren, diese five things which bar, hinder 
and ov^whelm the mind and weaken the intelligence. What 
five? Senauality, ill*will, torpor of rnind and body, worry and 
wavering. There are, brethren, these five hindrances. 

VeKly, brethren, that a brother without ridding himself of 
these five things which bar, hinder and overwdi^m the mind and 
Weaken the intelligence, shall realise his own good, realise the 
good of others or realise the good of both and thoroughly 
experience a certain superhuman, perfect knowledge—such a 
thing is impossible and cannot be. Just as, brethren, a moun* 
tain sprung, fapflowing river with a rapid current, carries down 
everything, but if a person were to open out the mouths of 
streams on hodi aides, then the current running down In the 
middle of the river, being disturbed, diffused, broken and not 
far*going, is not swift'fiowing and doea not carry down every* 
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ching : likewiae indeed» brethren» that a brother without ridding 
himaelf oi theee five things and ao forth. 

Verily» brethren, that a brother after ridding himself of 

these five things which bar and so forth.Such a thing 

is possible and indeed can be. Just as. brethren, a mountain 
sprung and far*fiowing river with a rapid cxirrent carries 
down everything end if e person were to close up the mouths 
of streams of both sides then the current running down in the 
middle of the river, not being disturbed, di^sed. broken end 
far-going, is swift*flowing and carries down everything : like* 
wise indeed, brethren, that brother after ridding himself of 
these five things and so forth as above. Such a thing is possible 
and indeed can be. 

(2) The Five Hindrances (b): 

Whoso, brethren, speaks of the rxiass of demerit should 
rightly speaking speak of the five hindrances. Whatsoever fWe 
hindrances there ate, brethren, the whole of it is this mass of 
demerit. What five? 

Sensuali^, lU-will. torj^or of mind and body, worry and 
wavering. Whoso, brethren, speaks of the mass of demerit and 
so forth as above. 

(3) The Five Attributes : 

There are, brethren, these five attributes of him, who 
strives. What five? 

Brethren, a brother is full of faith and believes in the 
supreme enlightenment of the Accomplished One thus: this is 
He the Exalted One and so forth. He is free from illness, is 
free from pain, has a good digestion, he feels it neither too cold 
nor too hot and is moderately fit for exertion, is not crafty, 
or deceitful, makes clear the truth above himself in the presence 
of the Master and that of the wise co*mates in the holy life, 
he is strenuous in extirpating immoral conditions and in promot¬ 
ing virtuous conditions, is persevering, energetic and not free 
from the yoke of moral conditions. Is possessed of wisdom, is 
endowed with the Ariyan insight into birth and death, which is 
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penetrating end leads Co the complete extinction of [11. There 
are« brethren, these [ive attributes of him who strives, 

(4) Times for exertion: 

There are these hve improper times for exertion. What 
five ) 

Herein, brethren, a brother is grown old and overcome by 
old age. This, brethren, is the first improper time for exertion. 

Then again, brethren, a brother is ill and U overcome by 
ailment. This, brethren, is the second improper time for 
exertion. 

Then again, brethren, there is a famine, crops fail, food 
given as alms is race, and it is not easy to live by begging and 
gleaning. This, brethren, is the third improper time for oxer* 
tjon. 

Then again, brethren, when there is fear and there is 
sji inroad of savage tribes, the countryfolk mounting their carts 
drive about here and there. This, brethren, is the fourth inv 
proper time for exerbon. 

Yet again, brethren, when there is diesension in the Order, 
the Order being split up. they abxise and revile one another 
quarrel with one another, reject one another, then those who 
are displeased do not get reconciled and there comes about a 
change among chose who are in concord. This, brethren, is 
the fifth improper time for exerbon. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five improper times for 
exerbon. 

There are, brethren, these five proper times for exertion. 
What five ? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is a child or a youth having 
dark hair, in hia bappy youth and in the fruitage of life. This, 
brethren, is the first proper bme for exertion. 

Then, again, brethren, a brother is free from illness, is free 
from pain, has a good digestion, and it is neither too cold nor 
too hot. and he la moderately fit for exerbon. This, brethren, 
is the second proper bme for exertion. 
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thing ; likewise indeed, brethren, that & brother without ridding 
himeelf of thcee five things end so forth. 

Verily, brethren, thet a brother after ridding himself of 

these five things vvhich bar and so forth.Such a thing 

is possible and indeed can be. Just as, brethren, a mountain 
sprung and far<fiowing river with a rapid current carries 
down everything and if a person were to cloee up the mouths 
of streams of both aides then the current running down in the 
middle of the river, not being disturbed, diffused, broken and 
faT'going. is swift-flowing and carries down everything ■. like¬ 
wise indeed, brethren, that brother after ridding himself of 
these five things arid so forth as above. Such a thing is possible 
and indeed can be. 

(2) TTie Five Hindrances (b): 

Whoso, brethren, speaks of the mass of demerit should 
rightly speaking speak of the five hindrances. Whatsoever five 
hindrances there are. brethren, the whole of it is this mass of 
demerit. Whet five> 

Sensuality. iiUwill. torpor of mind and body, worry and 
wavering. Whoso, brethren, speaks of the mass of demerit and 
so forth as above. 

(3) The Five Attributes : 

There are. brethren, these five attributes of him. who 
strives. What five > 

Brethren, a brother is full of faith and believes in the 
supreme enlightenment of the Accomplished One thus: this is 
He the Exalted One and so forth. He is free from illness, is 
free from pain, has a good digestion, he feels it neither too cold 
nor toe hot and is moderately fit for exertion, is riot crafty, 
or deceitful, makes clear the truth above himself in the presence 
of the Master and thet of the wise co-mates in the holy life, 
he is strenuous in extirpating immoral conditions and in promot¬ 
ing virtuous conditions. Is persevering, energetic and not free 
from the yoke of moral conditions, is possessed of wisdom, Is 
endowed with the Ariyan insight into birth and death, which le 
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pene&Ating and leads to the complete extinction of III. There 
are. brethren, these five attributes of him who strives, 

(4) Tunes for exertion : 

There are diese five improper Kmes for exertion. What 
five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother is grown old and overcome by 
old age. This, brethren, is the first improper time for exertion. 

Then again, brethren, a brother is ill and Is overcome by 
ailment. This, brethren, is the second improper time for 
exordon. 

Then again, brethren, there is a famine, crops faU. food 
given as alms is rare, and it is not easy to live by begging and 
gleaning. This, brethren. U the third improper time for exer¬ 
tion. 

Then again, brethren, when there is fear and there is 
an inroad of savage tribes, the countryfolk mounting their carts 
drive about here and there. This, brethren, Is the fourth im¬ 
proper time for exertion. 

Yet again, brethren, when there is dissension in the Order, 
the Order being split up, they abuse and revile one another 
quarrel with one another, reject one another, then those who 
are displeased do not get reconciled and there comes about a 
change among those who are in concord. This, brethren, is 
the fifth improper time for exertion. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five improper rimes for 
exertion. 

There are, brethren, these five proper rimes for exerrion. 
What five? 

Herein, brethren, a brother Is a child or a youth having 
dark hair, in hJs happy youth and in the fruitage of life. This, 
bpethren, is the first proper rime for exertion. 

Then, again, brethren, a brother is free from illness, is free 
from pain, has a good digestion, and it is nether too cold nor 
too hot, and he is moderately fit for exertion. This, brethren, 
» the second pr^er rime for exertion. 
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Then egem, bretKren. when iKere i« plenty of food and the 
crope are abundant, food given ae alma » eanly got and it ie 
comfortable to live by begging and gleaning. Thie, brethren, 
ie the third proper time for exertion. 

Tlten egain. brethren, when men are harmonious, friendly 
and free from dispute, (mix) like milk and water and dwell 
beholding one another with pleasant looks. This, brethren, ie 
the fourth proper time for exertion. 

Yet again, brethren, when the order is reconciled, friendly 
and free from contention, of one mind and dwells in ease i 
brethren, the Order being, indeed, harmonious, they do net 
abuse and revile one another, quarrel with one another or reiect 
one another, then thoee displeased get reconciled and there is a 
growth of good feeling. This, brethren is the hfth proper time 
for exertion. 

Verily brethren, there are these five proper times for 
exertion. 

(5) The Veritable Mara's Snare ; 

On one occasion the Exalted One abode in Anathaplndika’s 
Pleasure*park at the Jeta>wood near Savatthl. At chat time a 
a mother and a son. a bhikkhu and a bhikkhunt began to spend 
the rainy season at Savatthi. They were continuously desirous 
of seeing each other. The mother was continuoxuly desirous of 
teeing the ton and the son was also continuously desirous of 
seeing the mother. From constant sight there came about 
association between them. There being association intimacy 
arose. There being intimacy opportunity occurred. Being 
enamoured of each other without abandoning the training end 
showing their weakness, they cohabited with each other. 

Then a number of brethren came into the presence of the 
Exalted One. bowed and took seats at one «de. So seated, 
they said thus to the Exalted One 

Lord, here at Savatthi a mother end a son. a bhikkhu and 
a bhikkhuni. began to spend the rainy season (Repeat the reet 
ae above). 

What then, brethren, does the stupid fellow think: ''The 
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motli^r )$ before dte son and the son before the 

mother” ? I do not perceive one other object, that so entices, 
captivates, intoxicates, fetters and infatuates the mind of man 
end hinders the attainment of the incomparable freedom from 
bondage, as the form of woman. Brethren, living beings are 
impassioned for, hanker after, intoxicated with, poasessed by 
and bound by. the form of woman, captivated by the. form 
of woman, for a long time they mourn. 1 Repeat the same as 
io the voice, the smell, the taste and the touch of woman.] 

Brethren, woman vN^icther walking, standing, silting, lying 
down, laughing, talkirtg, sin^ng, weeping, swollen or dead, 
Ukes hold of die mind of man. Verily, brethren, whosoever 
would speak rightly of the (veritable Mara's snare) should speak 
of woman herself, as the (veritable Mara's snare). 

(6) Worldling and Arahant: 

Once a certain brother came into the presence of his ovm 
preceptor. Having come he thus said to the preceptor 

"At present, Sr, nor body itself is intoxicated, the different 
direcrions are not very clearly visible to me, the teaching is 
also not clear to me, the torpor of body and mind has over¬ 
powered me: and without any delight 1 am leading the 
religious Ufe ; moreover I have doubts about the teaching/’ 

Then this brother, taking with him that co-resident brother 
came into the presence of the Exalted One. bowed and sat 
on one side. So seated that brother said thus to the Exalted 
One:—“This brother, Lord, says thus {repeat the foregoing)." 

‘It is just so, brother. To him who dwells, with the doors 
of the senses unguarded, immoderate in eating, not devoted to 
vigilance, not contemplating meritorious cotiditions and not 
given the whole time, to meditation upon the factors of 
enlightenment; the body itself becomes intoxicated [end so 
forth as ohoue}. 

Therefore, brethren, the brethren should thus train them¬ 
selves:—*'! shall be guarded as to the doors of the senses, 
moderate in eating, devoted to vigilance contemplating men to- 
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Then again, brethren, when there te plenty of food and the 
crepe are abundant, food given at alma i« eaaily get and it ia 
comfortable to Uve by begging and gleaning. Thie, brethren, 
)■ the third proper time for exertion. 

Then againi brethren, when men ate harmonioue, friendly 
and free from diapute, (mix) like milk end water and dwell 
beholding one another with pleaaant looka. Tliia, brethren, ia 
the fourth proper time for exertion. 

Yet again, brethren, when the order ia reconciled, friendly 
and free from contention, of one mind and dwells in ease ; 
brethren, the Order being, indeed, harmonioua, they do not 
abuse and revile one another, quarrel with one another or reject 
one another, then those displeased get reconciled and there ia a 
growth of good feeling. This, brethren ia the fifth proper time 
for exertion. 

Verily brethren, there are these five proper times for 
exertion, 

(5) 7*he Veritable Mara's Snare: 

On orte occasion the Exalted One abode in Anathapindika's 
Pleaaure'park at the Jeta'wood near Savatthi. At that time a 
a mother and a son, a bhikkhu and a bhikkhuni began to sportd 
the rainy season at Savatthi. TTiey were continuously desirous 
of seeing each other. The mother was continuously desirous of 
seeing the son and the son >va8 also continuously desirous of 
seeing the mother. From constant sight there came about 
aasoclation between them. There being association intirnaey 
arose. There being intimacy opportunity occurred. Being 
enamoured of each other without abandoning the training and 
showing their weakness, they cohabited with each other, 

Then a number of brethren came into the presence of the 
Exalted One, bowed and took seats et one side, So seated, 
they said thus to the Exalted One 

Lord, here at Savatthi a mother and a son, a bhikkhu and 
a bKikkhuni, began to spend the rainy season (Repeat the rest 
ax above), 

What then, brethren, does the stupid fellow think: "The 
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mother is ashamed before the son and the son before the 
mother”? 1 do not perceive one other object, that so entices, 
captivates, intoxicates, fetters and Infatuates the mind of man 
and hinders the attalnoient of the incomparable freedom from 
bondage, as the form of woman. Brethren, living beings are 
impassioned for, hanker after, intoxicated with, possessed by 
and bound by, the form of woman, captivated by the form 
of woman, for a long time they mourn. {Repeat the same as 
to the voice, ihe smell, ihe taste and the touch of C4;oman.] 

Brethren, woman whether walking, standing, sitting, lying 
down, iaughlng, talking, singing, weeping, swollen or dead, 
takes hold of tbs mind of man. Verily, brethren, whosoever 
would speak rightly of the (veritable Mara’s snare) should speak 
of woman herself, as the (veritable Mara's snare), 

(6) Worldling and Arahant: 

Once a certain brother came into the presence of his own 
preceptor. Having come he ihxis said to the preceptor;— 

”At present. Sir. my body itself is intoxicated, the diferent 
directions are not very clearly visible to me. the teaching is 
also not clear to me, the torpor of body and mind has over* 
powered me ; and without any delight I am leading the 
religious life : moreover 1 have doubts about the teaching.” 

Then this brother, taking with him that co*resident brother 
came into the presence of the Edited One. bowed and eat 
on one side. So seated that brother said thus to the Exalted 
One ’’This brother. Lord, says tK\« (repeat the foregoing)." 

’It is just so. brother. To him who dwells, with the doors 
of the senses unguarded, immoderate in eating, not devoted to 
itigilance, not contemplating meritorious conditions and not 
given the whole time, to meditation upon the factors of 
enlightenment; the body itself l>ecomes intoxicated [and so 
forth as aboue]. 

Therefore, brethren, the brethren should thus train them* 
selves:—"] shall he guarded as to the doors of the senses, 
moderate in eating, devoted to vigilance contemplating merito* 
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riou* condition and pvtn, tke v/hole cittie, to meditation Upon 
the factor* of enlightenment." 

Verily, brethren, the brethren should thua train themaelvea. 
Then that htother being chu» inetructed hy the Exalted One 
with thia exhortation, roae from hie seat, bowed to the Exalted 
One walked round him and departed thence. Thereafter that 
brother abiding alone, secluded, earneat, zealoua and maater of 
himaelf, even in a short time, having for himaelf in this life 
itself realised It, dwelt in the incomparable perfection of the 
religious life, to win which clanamen duly wander forth from the 
home to the homeless slate. Having conquered birth, led the 
holy life and done that which was to be done he realised, there 
was no more existence for Kim beyond this life. Thu# did that 
brother become yet another of the Arahants. 

Then that brother having attained Arahantship came Into 
the presence of his own preceptor and said thus to him 

"At present, Sir. my body itself is not intoxicated, the 
di^rent directions are cleerly visible to me. the teaching ia also 
clear to me, the torpor of body and mind does not overpower 
me. with delict 2 am living the religious life, and I have no 
doubts about the teachings. 

Then that brother taking with Kim that coreudent brother 
came into the presence of the Exalted One, bowed and sat on 
one side. So sested that brother said thus to die Exalted 
One 

"This brother. Lord, says this (ftepejt the forgoing]. 

it is just so. brother, to Kim who dwells with the doors of 
the senses guarded fond so forth a$ abouef. 

Therefore, brethren, you should thus train yourselves i— 
"Let us be guarded as to the doors of the senses, moderate in 
eating, devoted to vigilance, contemplating meritorious condi¬ 
tion# and let u# dwell, the whole time ^en to meditation 
upon the factors of enlightenment. 

Verily, brethren, you should thus train yourselves. 

(7) Contemplation i 

There are, brethren, these five thing# that should always be 

3 
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contemplated, by woman or man, by house-holder or recluse. 
What five? 

"1 am subject to the law of ageing and have not overcome 
old age'—so it should always be contemplated by woman or 
man, by householder or recluse—'Likewise I am aubjeot to ail¬ 
ment and have not overcome disease,' '1 am subject to death 
and have not overcome deaiK’^o it should always be contenv 
plated by woman or man, by householder or recluse. '1 shall 
have to change and separate myself from the dear and beloved 
ones, so it should always be contemplated by woman or man. 
by householder or recluse.' 1 have Kamma as my portion, as 
my inheritance, as my womb, as my kin, as my refuge; what¬ 
ever action 1 shall do, good or evil—<t shall become my 
inheritance,' so it should be alweiys contemplated by woman or 
ntan, by householder or recluse. How then, brethren, should 
ft be contemplated depending on the sense: *I am subject to 
the law of ageing and have not overcome old age,‘ by a woman 
or a man, by a house-holder or a recluse" ? 

Living beings, brethren, have during youth the pride of 
youth, intoxicated by which pride, they misconduct themselves 
by deed, by word and by thought. To him who thus contem¬ 
plates always on this thing, whatever pride of youth during 
youth there is. the whole of it vanishes or becomes dirrunlshed. 
How then, brethren, should a woman or a man, a house-holder 
or a recluse contemplate always depending on the sense: 
"I am subject to ailment and have not overcome disease V 

Living beings, brethren, when free from ailment have the 
pride of heelth, and intoxicated by which pride they misconduct 
themselves by deed, by word and by thought. To him who 
thus contemplates always on this thing, whatever pride of 
health there is, the whole of ft vanishes or becomes diminished. 
How then, brethren should a woman or a man, a householder 
or a recluse contemplate always depending on the sense* 
1 am subject to death and have not overcome death"? 

living beings, brethren, have the pride of life, intoxicated 
by which pride they misconduct themselves by deed, by word 
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by thought. To him who thui contempUto* on thit thing, 
whAtevor prido of life there in. the whole of U veniehee or 
becomes diminished. How then, brethren, should e women or 
e rnari. « house-holder or e recluse contemplate elweiys depend¬ 
ing on the sense: ''I shall have to change and separate myself 
from the dear and beloved ones*’? 

Living beings, brethren, have an affection for dear ones, 
infatuated by which affection they misconduct themselves by 
deed, by word and by thought. To him who thus contemplates 
always on this thing, whatever affection there is. the whole 
of it vanishes or becomes diminished. How then, brethren, 
should a wornan or a man. a house*holder or a recluse con¬ 
template always depending on the sense: T have Kamma as 
my portion, as my heritage, as my womb, as my kinsman, as 
my refuge, whatever action 1 shall do. good or evil—it shall 
become my inheritance. * ? 

Living beings, brethren, misconduct themselves by deed, 
by word and by thought. To him who thus contemplates 
always on this thing, whatever misconduct there is. the whole 
of it vanishes or becomes diminished. 

Then, indeed, brethren, that Ariyan disciple thus reflects: 
*’Not alone, indeed, am 1 suhiect to the law of ageing and 
overcome by old age. whatsoever beings undergo birth, death 
and rebirth, all such beings are subject to the law of ageing and 
have not overcome old sge/' To him who thus contemplates 
on this thing, the Path arises. He practises, pursues and 

develops that Path, the fetters vanish and predispositions oease. 

Likewise with regard to ailment, death, separation from 
the dear ones and Kamma. To him, who thus contemplates 

on this thing, the Path arises. He practises, pursues and 

develops that Path. To him who practises, pursues and 

develops that Path, the fetters vanish and predispositions cease. 
f8) The Licchavi Princes :— 

On one occasion, the Exalted One sojourned at Vesali in 

Gabl^roofed Hall at the Great-Wood. Then the Exalted 
One at dawn dressed Himself sind taking bowl and m^le 
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entered Vesali f&r alms*food. Having returned irom Veeali. 
and finished the meal. He entered the Great Wood to rest 
Himself under a certain tree during the day. At the same time 
a huge numher of Licchavi princes, with well-equipped hows, 
accompanied by a pack of dogs, roaming and wandering about 
the Great Wood, beheld the Exalted One sealed at the foot 
of a certain tree. Having seen, they laid their well-equipped 
bows, sent off the pack of dogs in a certain direction and ap- 
proached where the Exalted One was. Having drawn near 
they bowed to the Exalted One holding up their clasped hands 
and sat around Him in respectful dience. Then at that time 
Mahanama the Ucehavi, also wandering and roaming about 
saw those Licchavi princes holding up their clasped hands and 
seated around the Exalted One in respectful silence. So scing 
he approached where the Exalted One was. Having drawn 
near he bowed to the Exalted One and sat at one side. So 
sealed at one side Mahanama, the Licchavai breathed forth 
thb solemn utterance: 

"The Vajii shall prosper, the Vajji shall prosper*' ! “Why 
indeed, Mahanama dost thou say this: ' 'The Vajji shall 

prosper, the Vajji shall prosper'*? 

“These Licchavi princes, Lord, are fierce, violent and 
haugh^. Whatsoever presents, whether of sugar-cane, jujube- 
fruit, cakea, sweetmeat or jaggery are sent among famiUea, they 
plunder and plunder and eat. Women and girls of good family 
they kick from behirid. but now they are here holding up cheir 
clasped hands and seated around the Eixalted One in respectful 
sileoce.'* 

In Whatsoever clansman, consecrated warrior king, 
hereditary viceroy, general of the army, village chief, guild- 
master, or any one holding supremacy over a family are to Ixe 
found Eve things^^ie should expect prosperity ordy and not 
decay. What five > 

Herein, Mahanama, by means of wealth legitimately and 
•justly acquired, earned by great mdustry, amaesed by strength 
* of the arm; and gained by sweat (of the brow), a clansman 
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often hoepitftJity to. esteems, reveres, and worships parents. 
Parents thus hospitably treated, esteemed, revered, and wor* 
shipped, with kind hestrts bleia (him saying): ''May you live 
long, May you have long life'* I "The clansman Mahanama, 
who is so blessed by parents should expect prosperity and 
not decay. 

Likewise, indeed Mahsnama, in the case of wife 
and children, servanta and labourers, farm*workers, neighbours 
and customers, the house*hold deuas, and recluses and 
brahmins, the clansman who is blessed by them as above set 
forth should expect prosperity and not decay. 

(9) Friar ordained in old age (a):— 

BretKren, a brother ordained in old age. who is endowed 
with five things, is rare. With what five) 

Such a brother, brethren, who is accomplished is rare, 
vdio has suitable deportment is rare, who is learned is rare, 
who is.a preacher ia rare, and who is versed in the rules of 
discipline is rare, 

Brethren, a brother ordained in old age, who is endowed 
with these five things la, indeed, hard to hnd. 

(10) Friar ordained in old age (b) 

Brethren, a brother ordained in old age, who is endowed 
with 6ve things is rare, With what five) 

Such a brother, brethren, who is meek is rare, who has well 
grasped is rare, who Is good at understanding is rare, who ia a 
preacher is rare and who is versed in the rules of discipline is 
rare. 

Verily, brethren, a brother ordained in old age, who is 
endowed with these five qualitSas is hard to find. 

Chapter VI :—Oa the Htndrences ends. 

A. D. jAYASUNDARA. 
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THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPAU 

The Anatanka Dhermapalft landed in England from a tour 
round Eufope on Sunday, the 27ch September, when he waa 
met by a gathering rapreeentative of the vaHoua organiaaciona 
composing the Buddhist Movement in London. Hie Erst public 
appearance was at a Meeting of the ''Buddhist Lodge" the 
following night, when Buddhists of every school of thought 
assembled to welcome him to London, He was here only 
seven days, but m that short time managed to give four lectures, 
interview and write for the l^ress. visit friends, conduct business 
and make plans for the future. 

He left on October the 4th for New York, but hopes to 
Kturn here for Christmas. His coming w^s opportune. The 
dme was ripe for some synthetic personality so devoted to his 
Master’s work as to be deaf to the undignlEed disputes of rival 
factioDs and the everlasting claims of self-interest. Such is the 
Anagarika a silent example in our midst of "Buddhism in 
action." It remains for us to make smooth the way for kis 
return. 

We are taking and furnishing a house for him In Londori, 
which for the coming two years will be the focus of Buddhist 
acKvity in England. After that, it will be for us to "carry on." 
Meanwhile 1st us eech cortslder In what way we can best be of 
service, whether it be by individual propaganda among one's 
frienda: the writing of letters or arbclea for publication: the 
giving of lectures or the spreading of literature: remembering 
always that the Enest of all propaganda, aa shown by the 
Anagarika himself, is peraonal example. 

—From fhe Bulletin o/ lha BuJdhiat Lodge, London, 
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MY MISStON OF PEACE 

Thi$ article epfiaarad In “The Sunday Exprt$9“ London on 
4th October, 1925. 

Buddha • to "Enlighten England" An Iniuatice to 

the Eaat: Christian Hymn that it an "Abominable Lie/' 
Tolerance not Aggreaiion. 


By The Anacarika Dharmapala. 

(One oF the most remarkable perionaUties who have come to 
rhia country in recent years it the Venerable The Anagatika 
Dhannapala, Director'Ceneral of the Buddhist Mission of 
India. As the result of utter neglect of food and physical 
comforts during hia forty year's service for Buddhism, he 
has become a partial invalid. Nevertheless, he is mentally 
alert and works twenty hours a day, often rising at 3 A.M. 
This article was written at that how.) 

"May all uvinc beings be happy) 

May they ac free prom sorrow ano suffering l" 
There are three Missionary Religions—Buddhism, Christian¬ 
ity and Islam—which are alive and active. There is aggressive¬ 
ness in both the Serriitlc Religions, whereas tolerance is the 
ethic of the Religion of the Buddha. But tolerance, when 
extended beyond a certain point, becomes apathetic indi(Ter¬ 
ence, and the Buddhist nations have allowed this indifference 
to arise. However, signs are visible that they are awakening 

Mecca of Asia. 

England has become the Mecca of Asiatic young men who 
come here to study Law, Medicine and Science. They imbibe 
English habits of living, and upon their return to their native 
land they become excommunicants. Their influence has been 
demoralising. British Missionaries go to Buddhist countries to 
preach Christianity to the young by means of Engliah scKools, 
Elconomic and technical knowledge the Missionaries never 
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impart to tho native youns and the constructive side of Britieh 
civi^Uatioji Is therefore unknown to the youths who receive their 
education in missionary schools, which is greatly to be deplored, 
British Missionary Ouistianity has been active in the. East ever 
since 1618, and thanks to Heber's hymn, the Christians of 
England have especially kept in touch widi natives of Ceylor 
and India, The missionary hymn referred to tells the devout 
ChristisAS that in those lands '*man is vile.’ This is an abomin¬ 
able falsehood, but it is upon this Ue that the Christian Mission¬ 
ary Societies are founded. 

The indiference cn the part of both the Hindus and the 
Buddhists to propogate their faiths has led the Ouistians to 
believe that these two religions are dying. 

After all, Christianity in the East has been actively propa¬ 
gandist only widiin the last hundred years, and it spread because 
there was no activity in the sdentiHc realm. With the scientific 
achievements of the last few decades in the fields of relativity, 
radio-activity, geology, astronorny, and psychology, it is anti¬ 
cipated that Christian propaganda will considerably diminish, 
if not altogether cease. 

The rejected crumbs that fall from Christian tables vnll 
no longer be the food of the ri^ng Ariadc generations. 
Scientific truths, when propagated, will enlighten men's jninds 
and the Semitic errors will cease to be accepted by the thought¬ 
ful. 

Now that 1 have come to serve the British people in a spirit 
of loving kindness, it may, perhaps, be necessary to say a few 
words about myself. From my tenth to my eighteenth year I 
was taught English by the Misuonaries. I studied the Bible 
daily, had to pray nine times per diem, and was forced to spend 
the whole of every Sunday in a kind of psychological idiocy. 
The Bible became my companion, and I have read it from 
cover to cover many times, 

I have been a student of religion since my eighteenth year, 
and in my twentieth year 1 came in close touch with the late 
and much maligned Madame H, P, Blavatsky, who advised me 
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Ko learn PiU and to work for humanity. The beat advice I 
could poaaibly get waa given to me by her. and 1 have ever 
since dedicated my life to humanity and to the aludy of Truth, 

1 accepted the religion of the Buddha becauee it taught me 
per/«cf /reedom of thought, the tenunciadon of lelhehneaa, and 
the practice of charity. 

The Buddha haa taught me to die on the battlefield of 
altruiatic endeavour rather than to accept defeat. The battle* 
Held ia one'a ovm paaaiona of luat. covetouencaa. pride, 
arrogance, egoiam, atubbornneaa. conceit. 

Men become mentally diieaaed becauae they are ignorant 
of paychologieal acience. Be good and be good wat the advice 
of the Buddha. 1 have come to England vrith the meaaage of 
the Buddha to enlighten the Britiah people and to tell them 
that they arc doing an injustice to the Buddhiata in condemning 
Buddhiam without knowing its sublime principles of .universal 
love, tolerance, mental freedom, selflessness. 1 do not wiah 
to convert any Christian from one dogma to another, but l.do 
wish that he might learn to extend hia love to all living beings. 

Humiuty- 

Truth ia one. and he who has truth aa his inheritance should 
show it in hia daily life by hia love, charity, humility, freedom 
from arrogance and pride, The Sermon on the Mount is in 
harmony with the ethics of. Buddhiam. and he who foPows its 
principles 1 conrider half a Buddhist. 

In brief, the object of the Buddhist Mission of the Mahe' 
bodhi Society Is to enlighten the people of Great Britain as te 
the intrinsic merits of the teachings of the Great Teacher of 
Compassion, the Buddha Gautama: to create a bond of ^nv 
pathy between the people of Great Britain and the people of 
India and Buddhist countries: to diaaeminate literature on 
Buddhiam i to establish a central school for the study of the 
Higher Doctrirw which enablea one -to gain auper-aerjsuoua 
knowledge, and which makes it possible for the mind to con¬ 
trol the lower nature of the personality. 

4 
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The virile life v/Kich is now wasted in abnormal sensuous 
enjoyments could be better spent in such a way that when 
age comes, we can look back to our past and And pleasure 
in die contemplation of the good done by us. 

We axe taught to avcad evil and do good, and to keep 
the heart pure of ignoble thoughts. If we strive to become 
good we obtain the direct and Indirect protection and a$« stance 
of the Devas. The power of rl^teousness protects us from 
harm. There can be no Hell for the Righteous, nor can any 
Heaven admit people v^o think or do evil. The Hindu 
Brahmin’s prayer to send people to Heaven is but a camouflage 
to gain. 

1 am leaving England to-day for the United States of 
America, and 1 hope to return to this country in January next 
to start the gpod work, which I trust will meet with the 
sympathy of all liberal-minded people. 

Let not people imagine that [ am come to destroy: I have 
come to fulfil the Law of Righteousness which is the Comforts 
promised by Jesus. 


IS BUDDHISM A RELIGION? 

The word religion has been variously defined by different 
people. Mr. Fielding in his book "Hearts of Men” quotes 
some definitions of the word which I give below 

"The difficulty of framing a correct definition of religion 
is vejy great. Such a definition should apply to 
nothing but religion and should differentiate 
religions from anything else—as. for example, 
from imaginative, idealisation, ait, morality, 
philosophy, It should apply to every thing which 
IS naturally and commonly called religion: to 
religion as a subjective spiritual state, and to all 
religions, high or low, true or false, which have 
obtained objective historical realisation/' 
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"The principle oF morality U the root of relitfinn." 

Peocha/. 

"It ii the perception oF the inftmte."—Mox Mul/er. 

"A relisioue creed is deAnable ae t theory of original 
caueation."—^erherf 5pencer. 

"Virtue, ae founded on a reverence for Cod and expecta* 
tion of future rewarde and pumehment."—/ohnaon. 

"The worahip of a deity."—5flif«y. 

"It haa ita origin in fear."—f^ueretina and Other*. 

"A deeire to secure life and ita goods amidst the un* 
certainty and evila of earth."—Retsche. 

"A feeling of absolute dependence of pure and entire 
passiveness."—^ch^efermocfier. 

"Religious feeling is either a distinct primary feeling or 
a peculiar compound feeling."—A^eumtcn 

"A sanction for duty."—fCant. 

"A morali^ tinged by emotion."—iVfcrfheia Arnold. 

"By religion I mean that general habit of reverence 
towards the divine nature whereby we are enabled 
to worship and serve God."— 

"A propitiation or condliation of powers superior to 
man. which are supposed to control the course of 
nature and of human life."—/. C. Frazer. 

"The modes of divine worship proper to different 
tribes,"—rton. 

"The performance of duty to Cod and Man." 

(t is to be noted that ell the ebove are of European 
aCQueinted practically with only Christianity. 

The following are some that have been given me by 
Oriental* 

"The worship of Allah."—Mohcmmedens. 

"A knowledge of the laws of life that lead to 
happiness. ’ * ^^uddh let. 

"Doing right." 

"Odier worldUness.(ouofoffon ends). 

Some critics of Buddhism say that it is not a religion at all. 
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it i4'*at best'onl/'a system of ethics or a sort of philosophy. 
Are we tied down to any particular dehnicion ? Let writers on 
religion first agree between themselves as to what i« "religion/' 
it will only then be considered whether Buddhism is a religion. 
Buddhists call Buddhism a religion and they have every right 
•v call it so. They have their own notion of it according to 
their own stand point. After all what is in a name, the real 
lest Is whether it leaches truth which ought to be the fughest 
religion. 

Sheo Narain. 


THE PURPOSE OF BUDDHISM 

(Lecture deh'uered at the Buddhist Tempfe, Los Angeles, 
Calif., U. S. A.) 

As 1 have told you before, the purpose of Buddhism is 
release from suffering. This sounds simple, but upon examina¬ 
tion it is not BO simple as appears at first sight. In order to 
find the cure for suffering we must first find the cause, then 
discover the means by which a cure may be effected. The 
cause must lie at the very beginning so it is at the beginning 
that we must begin our investigation, 

We cannot imagine a time when there was no manifesta¬ 
tion and there probably never was such a dme, so we must 
lake the time of the beginning of the formation of a solar 
'lystem. which will naturally be the system in which we our¬ 
selves are manifesting. So fat as we can discover by philoso¬ 
phical abstract reasoning, there is no purpose in manifestation 
in the sense of the purpose of a creator building up a system 
for some purpose of his own. In the beginning was the un* 
manifest, the not-being according to our understanding of being. 

Kant treats time and space as objective. When a point 
is set In time or space it becomes limited, so objective, but 
time and space are without Beginning and without end. in- 
^d* ^fiUl, therefore subjective. Nirvana ia beyond even 
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the mbiective world, buc in Buddbiem time and apace are 
regarded aa aubjactive. 

So. we wrll lay. there wae apace only. In that apace waa 
the eaeence of all that can appear in marufeatation. There w«a 
Force or energy and there waa the neceaaio' for thU energy to 
manifeat in the realm of name and form. Somewhere there 
waa a alight atirring or diaturbance. Having once begun, thie 
motion apread and apread. becoming more and more intenae. 
heat waa produced, energy began after aeona of time to harden 
into the fineat of matter, thia, after more aeona of time, became 
more and more denae, there waa atrife and atreaa more vaat and 
atupendoua than the mind of man can imagine ; thia Aery 
matter begar) to aolidify and separate into globes which took 
their placea in harmoriy with natural law according to their 
weight and density, the largest one in the centre. After more 
and more aeons of time a solar ayatem was completely formed 
like that we now see. 

Now. it will be seen that all this was and ts. not by some 
creator, but through sheer inscrutable necessity. Manifestation, 
once having started, must continue and this tendency to mani¬ 
feat is what ia known as desire. It is the will to live, the will 
to manifeat. There is the inherent and essenbal tendency in 
the unmanifeited to strive to manifest. This necesvty has 
produced and is producing an inAnitude of creatures which, 
century after century, well up in a never ending Aow. and 
every one of these creatures is unconsciously striving for in- 
dividuality. The cry for individuality la the cause of continued 
esdacenee. ever rising to higher and higher forma till it reaches 
its consummation in rrian. More will be said of individuality 
later: for the present we must examirte further the beginning 
arid the end of existence. 

After a' universe Has been completely formed and condi¬ 
tions am such that life can manifeat. what has been inorganic 
matter is imbued with the life principle : how this takes place 
we do hot ^actly know, but we do know that life is not 
created ; it it. Life is all pervading and exisu in inorganic 
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matter, but it eomahow evolves bom inorganic to organic and 
so life on a planet manifests and starts on its long upward 
climb. Once etarted, tKere b the feantic, never ceasing 
sti’Uggle to live and to reach higher forms. 

In the be^ruiing there are stirrings from which proceed 
conformations : from conformations arise awareness : awareness 
begets organisms that exist as individual beings ; these organisms 
develop the six fields of sense, that is, the live senses and the 
mind ; (he six fields of sense come in contact with things i 
contact begets sensation ; sensation creates the thirst for mdi* 
vidua! being : the thirst of being creates the cleaving to things ; 
the cleaving produces the growth and contmu«:tiop of selfhood ; 
selfhood continues in rebirth : rebirth is the cause of suffering. 

In Buddhist philosophy conformations are synonymous with 
karma. In its most abstract sense the word karma has the 
£a(ne meaning as avldya or ignorance, but in its concrete sense 
it means activity in the world of name and form. It is in this 
sense that the word karma is generally used. XVhen a creature 
has become thoroughly individualised the selfhood is intensU 
hed. and it is this intensified self that causes suffering and 
which the Buddha continually insisted to be an illusion. It is 
only when this illusion of a separate individual self is eliminated 
that pain is eliminated. 

In the phenomenal world pain is omnipresent. Where 
there is desire there is pain and phenomena are caused by 
desire or the will to manifest, dierefore, wherever there is 
manifestation there is stress and sbTig^e which are synonym¬ 
ous with pain and suffering. Early in life there is no reflection 
or understanding of conditions, so there is merely physical 
pleasure and pain, but with higher evolution emotion comes 
into being and pleasure and pain are psychical ; sdll later re* 
decdon and memory are evolved and pleasure and pain be^ 
come mental. Naturally, die more highly evolved the creature 
the greater the capacity for pleasure and pain. 

There are three realms in which beings manifest ; the 
realm of deure, the realm of form, and the realm of formless* 
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neu. Theie three realm# are merely the varieue stage# of 
mental and moral development acquired by beinga. Form la 
built up through de#ire and the realm of formleaene## i# where 
there 1# individual conaciouanei# but no form. The aim of 
Buddhism i# to be delivered from birth and death and this goal 
cannot be attained as long aa there is manifestation in any of 
the three realms. The twelve linked chain of cauaation Is as 
follows : Past cause, avidya and conformation ; present effect, 
consciousness, name and form, six organs of sense, contact and 
sensation ; future elfect, birth, old age and death, 

Tlie past, avidya and conformation appertain to the very 
beginning of life j consciousnseas, name and form, ^x organs 
of sense, contact and sensation to the present life : and birth, 
old age and death to future existence. To prevent birth, old 
age and death there must be the ceasing of consciousness, name 
and form, six organs of sense, contact and sensation. 

The fundamental principle of reality is divided into two 
heads : first, the metaphysical or ontolo^cal principle which 
indicates the finest essence of reality : second, the phenomeno¬ 
logical or cosmological principle, which deals with the variety 
of changeable phenomena. Now, how do phenomena, known 
substances, arise out of noumena, the unknown and unknow¬ 
able substance, or 'thing in itself’) As an example, consider 
the waves to be the phenomenon and the water to be the 
noumenon t how do the multiform waves rise out of the uniform 
>vater and what. In reality is the water itself) So far sa we can 
comprehend, it is the nature of the 'thing In itself Co manifest 
in the phenomenal world ; it is pure necessity. The po^cive 
explanation of the noumena is left to our intuition or subjective 
realisation; objectively, it is ’not Chls* 'not that.' Ic can be 
explained In negative terms only for Ic cannot be compared 
with anything within our knowledge. 

There Is no imperishable Individual soul, but there is an 
unbroken continuity of karma, or personality. Nothing is 
exempt from the operation of karma. Whatever happens is 
the effect of an anterior cause and what one reaps is but the 
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harvest of what one has previously sown. The first stirrings in 
the Cosmic Ocean are the karma of the cause of all that comes 
after, and what comes after is but the ^ect of those first 
sCurings, With this first mr>vement a force is set in motion 
which may be an atom, a universe or a man. Karma is active 
everywhere in all things phenomenal. 

Now. what SchopenhAuer calls the '’thing in itself” is the 
self in eternity, which is rxot an individual self at all. The 
phenomenal self is the self in Ume, which is the individuality, 
and which has a beginning and an end. The noumenal self, 
which is the essence, Ihe force behind the individual self, is 
beyond name and form, outside lime and space. With the end 
of desire, with mar as with universe, disintegration and dis* 
solution sets in. 

The cry then ^ not for individuaJi^, but for infinity. 
While the necessify for manifestation is active the individual 
strives for separateness; with the cessation of desire the 
individual strives for union with the unmanifested. With the 
ending of strivi^, stress and the clinging to self, the will* to 
live disappears and with the disappearance of the vdJI to live 
ends the purpose of individuality. Thus. pain, limitation, 
manifestation in time and space, the illusion of self disappear 
and Nirvana, the state of calm is realised. 

Man is so enamoured of his individuality chat he clings to 
it desperately, hut this Is natural and right, for without this love 
of indiv^uality there would be no progress. Life must climb 
through pain, experience and through the de»re for separate¬ 
ness. ihrough the striving for a unity within itself ; thus 
character is formed and cultivated sjid karma becomes more 
and more intense. 

Burned out universes are the remains of forces set in 
motion aeons ago by some slight disturbance in die Cosmic 
Ocean.; karma, the cause, has hnished Its evolution as karma 
^he effect. The karma of man’s evil or good deeds is worn 
,out by time and even so is the karma of universes worn .out. 
4^^ni)a is a..mass ,pf eriergies, tendencies and characteristics. 
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Nirvana li the ceanns of these energies* tendencies and 
characteristics ; the state of calm* the ceasing: of activity and 
the limitation of phenomena : freedom from the limitation of the 
seif conscious to the reaUsstion of the all conscious. 

Universes reach their height then* by the action of chemical 
forces, dissolution sets in ; so with individuals. Universes grow 
old and crumble away i as above* so below ; individuals* 
through countless IransnDigTabons* have countless experiences 
and by arranging* sifting and tabulating these experiences he 
realisee that existence is suffering. He then begins to lose 
hold on existence. He ceases to cling to things and self: 
karma ceases* for the intensity of ksrma is regulated entirely by 
the intensity of craving. This loosening of the bonds of exist¬ 
ence brings quiet. The thirst for being hss been satiated and 
the individual melts back into the whole. 

Whoever wishes to attain the stage which will render him 
immune from rebirth in the realm of desire, the realm of form 
or the realm of formlessness must make the most of the present 
life for it is difficult indeed to be bom at a time and a place 
which is conducive to the attainment of freedom. The next 
birth will be very largely decided by the thoughts and actions 
of the present life* but there is always the difficulty of finding 
suitable parents and environment. 

Whether or not a man is a Buddhist makes no dilferencc 
in his effort to gain freedom. It is enough if he knows what is 
right and wrong, and when he knows truly and realises the 
penalty to be paid for not doing right he will net swerve from 
the path of rectitude. Whatever his faith may be he will 
always reap the fruit of his karma. The Good knows no 
limits of time nor space and holds good ‘whether Buddhas arise 

or do not arise.*’ , 

The mind of him who would gain freedom m^t ever be 

moving forward, examining, discusring and weighing know- 
ledge- He must not sit tight in the conviction that what sotM 
one else has told him is the last thing in truth* or that truth 
was long ago crystallised by the Buddha or by any council that 

5 
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sat afcer his death. Buddhism must be progressive and without 
any change of the basic truths, ht itself to the needs of the 
time. We cannot live as the monks of he Yellow Robe lived 
twenty-five centufiee ago, but wc can follow the precepts of 
the Buddha at the same time living a natural normal life in 
harmony with present conditions. A yellow robe, a shaved 
head and an almt bowl were the proper thing In the time of the 
Buddha and they are still proper In some parts of the world, 
but they are not suitable for northern or western people and 
they are not suitable for the present dvilization of the western 
world. Bui that is rvo reason why we of the west or north 
cannot be good Buddhists Our brothers of the south are a 
little inclined to think we have wandered from Buddhism, but 
if they would be patient with us and look a little more deeply 
into our philosophy I think they would find that we have only 
adapted ourselves to our environment, which is in harmony 
with the teachings of the Buddha who is their guide and our 
guide. 

The good Buddhist must always work to widen his field of 
knowledge, discarding any theory which does not fit the known 
facts, no matter by whom diat theory was propounded. From 
new disceveries he must extract larger revelations of truth 
vdiich will stand the test of reason. The Buddha himself 
recognised the authority of no book, which was a bold stroke 
in bis time, for the people were in the habit of proving every¬ 
thing by the Vedas and if it did not agree with the Vedas it 
could not possibly be true : also, it was blasphemy to teach 
anything which vras in disagreement with the Vedas ; but the 
Buddha was fearless and had the courage of his convictions and 
expected others to be the same for he told the people not to 
believe a thing because it was in a book, nor because die 
priests said It nor even because the Buddha said It ; we are 
not to believe a thing if it does not stand the test of reason, 
no matter what the authority is. The leading Buddhist thinkers 
of all times have given an outline of their views and Interpreted 
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them wjtK regard to the general validity of idea* and to logical 
and paychological lav/a. 

TKora are three way a in which men seek the higheat good. 
They are piety, philosophy ond aliruiam. Through piety he 
becomea a aaint i through philosophy an Arahat and through 
altruiam a Bodhiaattva. Hie laat ia the highest. The Bodhi- 
aattva, out of inlinite love and compaaaion, deairea supreme 
happiness for others and, therefore, devotes himself to their 
spiritual elevation, refraining from entering Nirvana until after 
he has given to man all the knowledge ho haa acquired. This 
love the Bodhiaattva feels ia not an emotional love. He loves 
all because he knows that all life is one. He feels compassion 
for all suffering creatures and renounces Nirvana for the sake 
of leading su^ering creatures to peace. He knows that sorrow 
ts not punishment inflicted for sin. but that sorrow is ignorance 
and must be recognised and understood as such in order to 
gain deliverance from it. Sorrow is real only so long as life 
is real ; that is, so long as the illusion of a separate, individual 
self or ‘r exists. When the is seen to be an illuuon then 
sorrow also is seen to be an illusion. Knowledge of reality 
brings peace. Salvation consists of insight into the truth of 
things and is assured as soon as the inquirer perceives the 
illusion of the *1’ entity and a realisation of tho knowledge of 
the 'not I*. 

Understanding the truth of things, a man proceeds to free 
himself from all that went to build up hit belief in the T entity 
and with the disappearance of this illusion hatred, lust and 
ignorance disappear. The spiritual nature being revealed and 
man freed from the T creating fetters. Nirvana, in a relative 
sense, is experienced. Nirvana means 'freedom from desire,' 
'peace,' enlightenment.* It is a condition of freedom from 
selfish desire. When man has reached the final goal through 
a perception of the true nature of things he has so completely 
loosed himself from selfishness that he no longer feels any 
desires for self and when there ie no desire there is no attach* 
ment and so no sorrow. Sorrow can only come where there 
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is attachment ; where there is no attachment there is no parting, 
no Pansiencyi no change an6 a condition of peace is attained. 

The Buddha's attitude towards other religions was one of 
tolerance and we must accept truth wherever we Hnd it and 
feel no animosity towards those who had it in some other 
religion than our own. We should be anxious to leam what 
others have to teach and we should listen to their views with 
interest and tolerance. We must not feel that we have a 
monopoly on truth, but we must not believe a thing without 
reasonable explanation ; we must demand an investigation 
before accepting anything as (rue. 

The fear of hell arid the hope of heaven are undoubtedly 
powerful incentives to do good, but the prospect of countless 
births and deaths which end only when selfish desire is ended 
and Nirvana is attained is surely a far more powerful incentive. 
Karina, the law of cause and eifect. is imperishable and every 
life is but the moulder of the next, until karma ia exhausted 
and Nirvana Is attained. 

The highest desire a Buddhist can have is the desire for 
Buddhahood. Aryadeva said: 'Those who are afraid of 
Samsara and seek their own advantage and happiness m salva* 
cion are inferior to those aspirants to Buddhahood, who rejoice 
at their birth, for it gives them an opportunity to do good to 
others. Those who feel only for themselves may enter Nirvana, 
but the aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for the sufferinga of 
his fellow-creatures as though they were his own. how can he 
bear the thou^t of leaving his fellovT'creatures behind, while 
he himself is making for salvation and reposing in the calm of 
Nirvana? Nirvana, in truth, consists in rejoicing in others 
being made happy, and Samsara means not feeling happy. 
Whoever feels a universsJ love for his feUow«creaturea will 
rejoice in conferring bliss on them and by so doing atttain 
Nirvana.’* 

Karma, our inheritance from previous lives, causes our 
suffering In this life and our aim and object is to free ourselves 
from karma which is the result of ignorance. With the dis- 
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appearsnce of isnorsnce w« free eunelvea from attachment : 
with the dieeppeerence of aUechment we free oureelvee from 
deeire end with the disappearance of deeire comes peace. 

£och one of u», on looking abo\it» must he struck with the 
fact that 10 impressed Prince Siddhaitha, thrt suffering prevails i 
that every joy and happiness is transcient< but that suffering 
persists. £ach must also recognise that one cannot be happy 
while s\irrounded by suffering. While others suffer we must 
also suffer for it is natural that we hnd displeasure In that 
which is painful, even though it is not directly painful to our* 
selves. Even the most hardened man has a spark of altruism 
and love In his nature as ts evidenced by countless instances of 
kindness shown to children or animals by men who are other' 
wise brutes. This spark of compassion which bums within 
each of us. however dimly, becomes more intense with our 
high or development and was so intenuhed In the Buddha that 
he could find no delight in the pleasures with which he was 
surrounded, with the result of his leaving his palace and taking 
up the homeless life, in the search of a way of release from 
the Buffring of his fellow-beings. 

This is a stage we all will reach in time ; a stage when we 
must give up personal comfort and well being and strive to 
bring others to an understanding of the reason and cure for 
suEering. We cannot avoid this stage, no matter how in¬ 
different we may now feel the time will come when the sense 
of altruism and sympathy will be so highly developed that we 
cannot ignore the sufferings of others. With knowledge comes 
understanding, sympathy and love and, *'thls law of love must 
reign king of all before the kalpas end.'* 

The religion of Buddhism undertakes to teach us ihe cause 
of sugaring: it teaches that there is a rational cause for suffer* 
ing and a rational cure for it; that is the reason we believe it 
is the right doctrine. It does not give us a theory of original 
sin to account for all our misfortunes, but shows us that we have 
made ourselves what we are and that we ourselves can make 
our future lives what we will. We know that present suffering 
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ie caused hy pest transgreeeion oi basic laws, the clinging to 
self, vAich IS caused by ignorance. With knowledge comes 
relief from personal suffering, but real peace cannot come dl) 
we have done all that is in our power for the relief of others. 

The Four Noble Truths, 'Sorrow,' ‘Sorrow’s cause* and 
‘Sorrow’s ceasing' and the Way to Sorrow’s ceasing (Eight 
fold Path are subject to a twofold division. The Fret 
two, sonow and sorrow’s cause belong to the realm of samsara, 
ignorance, conformation, desire. The second, sorrow’s ceasing 
and tbe Eightfold Path belong to the realm of truth. Knowledge, 
the realisation of the not*self and freedom from desire. 

The uldmaie goal of every Buddhist Is Buddha-Kood. We 
cannot all hope to come to earth and manifest here as Buddhas, 
leading countless thousands to enlightenment, for it Is in the 
nature of things that a Buddha comes only at immense intervals 
of time. But each hopes to attain enlightenment and to give 
as much of the truth to humanity as the time and the degree 
of civiluadon can assimilate. We all hope for freedom from 
limitation, perfection, enlightenment, Buddha-hood. 

So, the purpose of Buddhism is release from suffering. The 
cause of suffering is the will to manifest as a separate individual 
'self.* The cure for suffering is the freedom from the illuslor) of 
self.* 

Louise Grieve. 


WASS TERMINATION CEREMONY AT BUDDHAGAYA 

As armounced In our last issue the Wass terminaKon cere- 
rnony took place at Buddhagaya on the 50th October before 
a large gathering of pilgrims and visitors from different parts 
of India, Burma and Ceylori. Dr. C. A, Hewavitame, Secretary 
of the Ceylon Maha Bodhi Sodety specially came over to 
India with a party of pilgrims to take part in the celebrations. 

The ceremony of offering the cloth for the Katina robe took 
place in the Neranjara river where the bhikkhus were taken 
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in procewon by the Buddhiaia led by Di. Hewavitern©. Pro- 
caedinge began with Revd. Paflfllnenda, High Prieat» deliver¬ 
ing a ehorC eermon to the people aeaembled. After thia wa» 
over the cloth for ketina robe and other offeringe were pre* 
eented to the monke who repeated vereee from the Pitimokkha 
and made over the cloth to Revd. Devananda Thera. Having 
received thia he gave a diecouree on the Dharma and the merit* 
of the gift were given to The Anagarika Dharmapala and other* 
both present and abeent. The next *peaker wa* Mr- L. B. 
Hippola Bandera. He wa* followed by Dr. C. A, Hewavitame. 
In the course of hi* speech» Dr. Hewavitame *aid that auch a 
ceremony had not taken place at that holy spot for the last 700 
years but that the people of Ceylon were fortunate this year 
as they were able to do this great act of piety. The people of 
Ceylon, he said, were rejoiced to hear of the successful termina- 
Lion of the ceremony. As for himself, he thought the ceremony 
was more successful than he had expected. He then appealed 
to the Buddhists who were there to do such acts of merit and 
also to help him to make this an annual event. He also stated 
that out of the 6 monks who came over to India three were 
staying behind to study Indian Vernaculars and preach 
Buddhism. 

After this Dr. Hewavitame and party took AilSnga Sila and 
together with the monks they repaired to the Dharmaslla and 
were engaged In religious duties til) 10 o'clock. At about M 
a great Buddhapufa was made at the Vihira. After this the 
priests numbering about 17 were fed. From 12 a m. to 3 p.m. 
rice, clothes and money were distributed to hundreds of beg¬ 
gars who came there. From 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. the Vihira 
was illuminated by thousands of candles and lamps. At night 
Revd. Devinanda Thera who received the Katina robe preached 
a sermon on the merits of Katina o^enngs. 

Thus ended a historic event after the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India. This was the first time that bhikkbus 
spent the Wass ceremony at Buddhagaya after 700 years. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction for us to know that this new 
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venture of the Maha Bodhi Society had been ao aucceaaful. 
The idea of obaeivitig the Waas ceremony waa fiwt given by 
the Anagarilca Dhaimapala thanks to whoae foresight it was 
possible for others to materialise his proposal. 

Thanks of the Maha Bodhi Society are due to the venerable 
iheras who came over to India at its invitation. Their slay at 
BuddKagaya has been of great educative value not only to the 
people of that place but also to the monks themselves. When 
I hey relurn back to their respective Vi haras they could remove 
some of the misconceptions people have in Ceylon regarding 
things Indian and instil courage into the younger generation of 
bhikkhus to come and work in India, 

The monks and party left Calcutta for Colombo on the 
14th November. It is the desire of the Maha Bodhi Society to 
hold this ceremony every year and it expects Buddhists of 
Burma and Ceylon wiU co*operate widi it to make the Wasa 
C'.remony a regular feature of its activities. 


BUDDHIST lODCE OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, LONDON 

The Meeting held on Monday evening the 28th September, 
was an exceptionally memorable one. Over 40 members and 
friends gathered at 23. Bedford Sq. to welcome the Venerable 
Anacarika DhaRmapala who has just arrived in England on a 
Missionary enterprise. In introducing the Anagariica Dharma* 
pals, Mr. Christinas Humphreys, the President of the Lodge 
said that there were in this country four bodies of Buddhists: 
the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the Buddhist 
League, die Buddhist Lodge of the Theosophical Society, 
and a large number of Buddhists scattered aU over the 
country, e^cially around London, It was hoped that 
the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala would succeed in 
welding these into one strong end united body forming a Move¬ 
ment for the Spread of the Dharma in the West, where its 
inilu*nce was so badly needed at the present time. 
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Ven. AnacaBIKA DhabmapaLa» whQ»« poYtr&itA in th© 

daily press moat of our reader* yn\[ have seen, presented a 
picturoeque and truly venerable appearance in hi* long yellow^ 
robe*. In hia addrea* of an hour and a quarter he told us of 
hi* life work, of the life and work of hia Masieri the Lord 
Buddha» and of It* mission to the world. Concerning himself, 
he told us that attracted by the personality of Mcne. H. P. 
Blavatsky at the ego of 14, he determined to devote his life to 
TbeosopKica] work. Five years later he went to Adyar and 
asked to be admitted as s pupil of the Masters. H. P. B. 
recognising the great soul the Anagarika Dharmapala uH' 
doubtedly is. told him to study Pili and the Buddhist Doctrine. 

*You will heve everything there,'* she said. He followed her 
instruction, studying not only Buddhism, but the scriptures of 
ail the world religions in his search after truth. Soon after 
H. P. B. passed away, he decided to found a movement for the 
spread of the Dharma. more especially in the East, where it 
was being allowed to decay, and where die worst forms of 
Christian superstition were taking its place. &nce then he has 
travelled all over the >vorId, studying the conditions, customs 
and roligiona of all peoples, and teaching the Enlightened 
Doctrines of Buddhism. The Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala, 
like the Lord Buddha himself, ia blessed with a keen sense of 
humour, and he interspersed Kis address with rnany humorous 
stories and incidents illustrative of his arguments. He severely 
criticised the work of the Missionaries in the East, especially in 
India where their influence has been almost entirely baneful. 
In the days of Hicuen Thsang. he could tell us that in thirteen 
years experience in India he found no Indian guilty of untruth' 
fulness, and the experiences of Megasthenes confirms this : but 
t^day It is quite an exception to find a truthful Hindu, The 
Christian Missionaries have carried the gross habits of the West, 
the alcoholic drinks, the drugs, and the debased and cruel forms 
of sport, and have demoralised the native people*. India was 
once a highly educated nation, now the slate of education is 
deplorable ; a sound technical education being unknown. The 
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narives themselvea, having experienced the neglect of the ruling 
race, have taken the matter into their ovm hands and 
commenced technical education themselves. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala emphasised the need for the 
spread of Buddhist teaching in the West, with its doctrines of 
tolerance, love and compassion, and its freedom from supersd* 
tious follies- He intends paying a brief visit to America shortly, 
after which he will return to England and s|>end two years 
working and teaching on behalf of the Buddhist Movement, 

His presence should inspire us to put forth our best efforts 
for the Cause we have at heart. 

(A. C. M.) 

^^uJdkiat Lodge Bulletin A^o. 1. 


BUDDHA-GAYA TEMPLE QUESTION 

A meeting about the Buddhagaya Temple Question, 
was held at 6 on the 27th October, at the Sree 

Dharmarajika CKaitya Vihaia Hall, 4A, College Square, 
Calcutta. Amongst those present wore 

His HoDness K. Pannanarrda Nay aka Theto, Venerable ' 
Dehigaspe Cunananda There, Venerable P. Rewata Thcro and 
three other priests from Ceylon, Ven. Punnananda Thcro, 
Prerident of the Adi'Buddhist Society, Calcutta. Swami 
SacKchidananda Saraswati, Dr. C. A. Hewavitame. L.R. C.P. 
M.R.C.S. (London). Honorary Secretary, Ceylon Maha-Bodhi 
Society, and other Indian, Ceylonese, Burmese and Nepalese 
gentlemen. There was a large gathering present. His 
Holiness gave the Tri-sarana and Panca sila, all the audience 
standing. Then Mr. S. C. Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law, in 
introducing Dr. C. A. Hewavitame to the audience, said that 
he was the brother of the Venerable the Anagarika Dharmapala 
and had come to represent Buddhist interests in India, 
especially regarding the Buddha-Gay a temple question. He 
then refeiTcd to a brief history of the Maha-Bodhi Temple in 
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Buddhist times and* its present condition there. He also 
referred to how the British magistrate the Ute Mr. G. A. 
Grierson, gave over charge of the Buddhist temple to a Saivite 
Mahant without understanding that it was a historic Buddhist 
site, and the Maha*BodKi temple and the tree were the 
greatest objects of veneration to the Buddhists all the world 
over. Again when Swami Vivekananda and Mr. Okakura. 
a Japanese Buddhist went to Buddha>Gaya and attempted 
to form a secret alliance which the Government feared 
would form the nucletis of a political movement the 
Buddhists were driven out of Buddha-Gay a. Since its occupa- 
tion by the Hindu Sarmyasi, the Temple with its site 
has been entirely desecrated and no proper worship in the true 
spirit of Buddhism could be carried out. While the outer 
management of the Temple and its compound is under the 
control of die Archseological Department, the inner management 
has been given over to the Saivite Mahant. It is, therefore, the 
hounden duty of the Buddhists throughout the world to have 
the Temple restored to the real owners. It is. indeed, a 
Buddhist temple, as beside the historical reasons, the chamlrs 
are allowed to go inside. It » not a Hindu temple where the 
low castes cannot have access. It is, therefore quite justihed 
that in view of the sacred and historic importance of the 
rite, that there should be a wide agitation demanding 
Buddhistic management of the Temple. Attempts are being 
made here and there to show that it is a Hindu temple and to 
keep the Buddhists out of Buddha-Gaya, by means of un* 
authenticated articles in the paper# to mislead the Hindu public. 
Mr. Mookerjee then accorded a hearty welcome on behalf of 
the audience, to Dr. Hewavitame who had come from Ceylon 
to represent the Buddha-Gaya temple question to the 
Committees appointed by the Hindu Maha Sabha and tbe 
Congress. 

Dr. Hewavitame then rose up to speak. He said that 
although he is a brother of the Anagarlka I^armapala, he has 
come to India as a representaiive of the Ceylon Buddhists. He 
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then entered in detail into the history of the origin of the 
Sinhalese or Ceylonese and their ori^nal connection with the 
Bengalees. 

CcWNECTiON BETWEEN CeYLON AND BeN<lAL, 

The Sinhalese, he said were no other than the Bengalees 
who went to Ceylon 2500 years ago. mile the Bengalees 
called their country Bengal, the Sinhalese still mentioned the 
came as Vanga and he quoted various instances to show that 
both Ceylon and Bengal still preserved similarities as regards 
dress, facial features and lineal descent. 

Origin of the Sinhalese. 

About 2500 years ago there was a king named Sinhavahu 
in Vanga and the eldest of his several sons was Wijaya 
fWijaya Sinha). As he was a descendant of Sinhavahu whose 
descent is ascribed to a lion (sinha). Prince Wijaya was also 
known as Wijaya &nha and consequently die people of Ceylon 
who came wii the prince and their descendants came to be 
known as ^nhaJa or Sinhalese. 

Indian Qvilisation in Ceylon. 

Thus when the Prince went to Ceylon, ther« went with him 
a thousand Indien nobles and craftsmen. Thus it is the Indian 
people from Bengal, the Indian arts and crafts that were first 
introduced into Ceylon. This is recorded in detail in the 
Mahawansa or the Chronicle of Ceylon. 

Emperor Asoka's Mission to Ceylw. 

Again 2300 years ago there went the first Buddhist mission 
of Dharnroasoka, the emperor of India. When he became con- 
fumed in the Buddha's Law, he made his son Prince Mahinda, 
a Buddhist priest and sent him to Ceylon along with other Indian 
priests to preach the dharma of Buddha there. Since then 
the Smhafoee people have ever remained Buddhists. 
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Boohi Tree ik Ceylon. 

Again to preach to the (air eex o( Ceylon Sanghamicta. 
the iiBter o( Prince Mahinda. who had been ordained a 
BKilckhuni» went to Ceylon with a branch of the Bodhi tree of 
Buddha Cay a. Thia collateral branch forme the oldaet fuetori' 
cal tree In the world and hae been venerated ever since* by 
lace of people there. Year after year, dynaety after dynasty 
hae passed on but the Buddhist tradition is still intact, as 
recorded in the Ceylon Chronicle. 

Ceylon in Hindu eyes to-day. 

But it ie a great surprise to hear that the followers of the 
Ramayana still look upon Ceylon as the land of rc^shosos 
(demons). When the Indians speak of Lanka to*day. they still 
think It to be the land of Havana. But the etory of Ravana 
occurred long before the advent of Wijaya Slnha. Lcnkc ie 
no longer a land of demons but it is noii> peopled hy descen-. 
doftfs of the people of Bengal. 

Importance op the Life of Buddha, 

In describing the main points of the lecture he aaid that 
2.500 years ago Prince Siddhartha was born in the Sakya 
kshattriya family in Kapilavastu (Lumbini) which is now in the 
country of Nepal, He gave up everything In the quest of 
knowledge-^parents, wife. eon. throne and a]i> because he 
found dtfkleho to be permanently inherent in the world while 
others found hsppinees therein. He found how there was a 
struggle^^ desire for existence not only among men but also 
amongst animals. So he renounced the world and went to the 
Uruvala forest whore he studied, inquired end meditated on the 
origin of eorrow. He left no stone unturned in his research 
worit for 6 years but he failed to And the truth. Althou^ he 
Wes thus disappointed, as none could point out to him the solu¬ 
tion of tho problem, he determined to make an indepertdenc 
search for it. 
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Be®HI Tree at Buddha Gaya, the Srre of Buddhahood, 

He cKed went to the Bodhi Dee where he began meditat' 
ing. Here he itruggled with Mara, the personaliQ' of evil— 
aensuaj deeire, greed, aelHehneea, doubt, etc. Next motrung he 
tnumphed over aJl that is evil and thus attained to the 
Suj)reme EnUghtenment. He became Buddha under the 
Bc^hidiuma which is therefore, so much sanedhed in the history 
of Buddhism. Then the lecturer repeated the g^cha of 
Buddha's victory which describes how the studying, meditating 
Brahman when he hnda out the Truth, his doubts disappear and 
crosses the ocean of sutfering. Lord Buddha found under die 
Bodhi PratiCya Samutpada or the law of causation and how out 
of ignorance, desire arises and consequently suffering. Here 
(under the Bodhi diuma) He found the entire Dharma or 
Truth which forms die basis of Buddhism. Tlie site and the 
Dee are, therefore, the greatest objecis of veneration to the 
whole Buddhist world. 

India as the Motherland or the Ceylonese. 

Thus because Buddhism originated in India, the Sinhalese 
look upon India as their MotherIand>>^he holiest land. Ftom 
the time of Wtjaya dovm to the period when the Moslems in¬ 
vaded India, there are historical records of constant out¬ 
flow of people from India to Ceylon and vice versa. After 
Asoka, Buddhist priests went from India to Ceylon to enrich the 
Buddhist Samgha of Ceylon, The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian 
came to India in 413 A.D. and after that he went to Ceylon. 
Then came Hiouen Tseng in the seventh century A.D., who, * 
had it not been for the national calami^ that had overtaken 
Ce^on dien, would have gone to Ceylon. This nows Hiouen 
Taang heard from the priests thst had arrived in South India 
from Ceylon to seek shelter In the Tend of Buddha.' To Ceylon 
went the famous Buddhaghosha. He was a Brahmin, bom in 
the vicinity of Buddha Gaya, and had read the 3 Vedas and 
allied sciences and had a conDoversy with the Buddhist priests 
at Buddha Gaya. There he became ordained as a Bhikkhu, 
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maeter«d the Tripitaka. and went to Ceylon. There he tren- 
slated Sinhaleee eommentariee into Plli. He (the epeaker) thua 
found there wee regular commumcation bet>^een India and 
Ceylon, 

Meesace of Buddhism. 

Hie Buddha proclaimed the Law of Compaselon 
unto all. without making any distinction. He spread 
the message of universal love—the ideal of Buddhism 
all the world over. He personally roamed all over India prO' 
claiming the doctrine of maittri and freedom. He sent His 
disciples to preach the same Aryan message in di^erent parts 
of India. He died in the service of the motherland India—of 
Humanity. Then came Dkammasoka, the Buddhist monarch 
of India who sent missionaries to Ceylon. Palestine, the 
Himalayas, Burma and other countries of the world. 

Humanising Influence of Buddhism. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism, the Mongolian 
tribes of Asia were savages. But the humanising influence of 
Buddhism made them civilised. Buddhism thus rapidly spread 
to China, Japan. Korea. Cambodia. Tibet. Sikkim etc. Before 
the seventh century A. D. Japan was uncivilised, without arts 
and crafts. But to-day what do we find there in China and 
Japan ) It is the spirit of the arts end civilisation of lndia->of 
Buddhism. 

Maha Bodhi Temple at Buddha Caya. 

From the Bodhi tree thus sprang up the spirit of love. 
BuddhisU built a smell shrine at first as a memorial to the 
attainment of BuddhaKood but it gradually disappeared. When 
Asoka \vent there, he rebuilt the shrine. Inscriptions bear¬ 
ing the name of Devanam Piyadassi were found and after 
decipherment by referring to the Chronicle of Ceylon, acholers 
identified them with Asoka. Devanam Piyadassi built the 
temple. It was repaired and renovated later on by Buddhists. 
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Distinction between a Brahmin and a Buddhist. 

Some people wanted to raise a controveray over tKe builder 
of the temple aayin^ that it was built by a Brahmin and so 
claimed it to be a Brahmin temple, Hiouen Tseng has written 
that although he was a Brahjnin. it was as a Buddhist that he 
built the temple at Buddha Gaya. Buddha was a kshattriya by 
birth but it was because He became Buddha that He came to 
be the saviour of 300 millions of Buddhists and gained the 
highest place in the history of India. The vihara at Buddha 
Gaya, as at Calcutta Is a source of inspiration and hope to the 
Buddhists. So they came to Buddha Gaya from all parts of 
the Buddhist world and visited this most sacred shrine and 
also other histone Buddhist places. They continued to do so 
until the Moslem invasion. They remained at Buddha Gaya 
and from there they took away plaques with the temple and 
other saored objects, to their countries and deposited them in 
their temples as a token of their pilgrimage to the sacred places 
and as a mark of veneration for their Teacher. 

PERMANENT CSVLONESE RESIDENCE AT BuDDHA GaYA. 

Hiouen Tseng, the great Chirtese pilgnm has recorded in 
his 'Buddhist Records of the Western World’ how a prince of 
Ceylon, brother to the then king of Ceylon came on a 
pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya and other Buddhist shrines in India. 
He was received roughly by the people of other sects and he 
had to return to Ceylon disappointed. Tlien the king sent an 
embassy Co the then king of India who Is said to have been 
Samudragupta. who gave permission for a aanghlrlma or 
monastery to be built for the permanent reeidence of priests of 
Ceylon, and had a proclamation engraved on copper declaring 
Let this privilege be handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion without interruption/ This was the Maha Bodhi 
sangharama where Hiouen Tsang found more chan 1,000 
priests. The ^nhalese were thus allowed permar^t rights at 
Buddha Gaya. The latest Sanskrit inscription discoviered 
shows that Mangala Sthavira was residing aC Buddha Gaya. 
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TKuj upto tKe period of Moelem invuion t^e Ceyloneee >vere 
contmuelly coming to Indift. 

Buddhism in India Before and Nov. 

Till the seventh century A. D. Buddhltm wee the religion 
of the country from north to south. It is e greet pity that 
since the invasion of Moslems India has endraly forgotten the 
popular doctrines of Buddha and we hnd only ruins of Buddhist 
sites and shrines, all over India, to*day. 15 years ago there 
were very few in India who knew the name of Buddha. To* 
day the Indian brethren know that, jnspite of the deplorable 
condition in India, 500 millions of people all the world over still 
venerate Buddha. 

Place of Buddha in Mc®ern Hinduism. 

The Hindus have given a place to Buddha but they have 
not given Him the honour due to Him. Buddha has been re¬ 
garded in Hinduism as an avatar of Vishnu smd worship is 
being done to Him as such while the Buddhists look upon 
Vishnu himself sts a Buddhist. 

Buddha and Buddha Gaya. 

in Ceylon the gods like Kartika and Vi^nu have been 
given proper regard. The Buddhists have always looked upon 
Indian gods as having sammyakdrishti. When they plant a 
Bodhi tree, build a temple or a monastery, they acquire merit. 
When acquiring merit, they make all gods participate in it. 

To Buddhists Buddha Is the teacher of men and Cods. 
Buddha has taught the law of compassion unto them all. Buddha 
has been to the Buddhists a Saviour. So the site at Buddha 
Gaya has always been a Buddhist place and has ever bean 
veneraMd by all the Buddhists. They have given honour to 
Him at Buddha and offered worship as a Buddha should be 
worshipped. 

What Buddhists VA^^^ at Buddha Gaya. 

Since the Moslem invawon, Buddhisu could not 
come to In^a as before and take proper care and cany e® 
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reftoration work oi the many Buddhist places and shrines in 
India. They could not render the same protective treatment 
to them, especially at Buddha Gaya, the most sacred site for 
Buddhists, as they had been doing in their ovm countries. 
Now that a Buddhist Mission has been started in India, and 
there are Buddhbts in India, the Buddhbts want to worship, 
restore and renovate die sacred shrirw as of yore and as memo' 
rials in honour of their only Teacher. So they, with the same 
sincere and generous co*operadon of the Indinn brethren desire 
to carry on the management of the Buddha Gaya temple and 
its site. 

Beef-eating Au-ecation by cejitain Hindus Refuted. 

One of the greatest ideals of Buddhism is the ideal of 
Ahimsa. Buddha preached the ideal of compassion unto the 
meanest animal, because by killing, we prevent the free deve¬ 
lopment of a living being. There are beings that we can see 
and those we cannot see. but the ideal of Buddhism is to show 
compassion or metta bhavana to them ell. But to*day 
some people eat beef here and there in India and 
Ceylon, In Ceylon there are tens of thousands who 
are vegetarians. There 90 per cent, of the Sinhalese 
are Buddhists and of them 65 per cent, live in villages. 
Of these village people there are not even 5 per cent, who are 
not vegetarians. To say that the Buddhists are all meat-eaters 
is a great lie. According to the dhatma of the Sir^alese. 
lulling is prohibited. Meat-eating is very tare among 
the Buddhists as also among the Hindus. The Buddhist 
people refrain from killing not only cows but all animals. They 
do not take intoucatmg drinks. It is only when they have lost 
their faith that diey degenerate. Similar is the case not only in 
Ceylon hut also in India. The speaker then referred to the 
sad history of Ceylon when the Portuguese invaded it and 
introduced their customs and the Sitthalese had to fight them. 
Then came the Dutch and the English. The Buddhists had to 
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face new evil* which were unknown, However they heve 
been able to revive lately much of their Bu^dhiet tradition, 

Buddhism in the West. 

He then apoke of the rapid progrew made to spread 
Buddhism in Europe and America. Scholars here and there 
are studying Buddhist religion and literature, They have been 
pioneers in the exploxation of hitherto unknown mine of 
Buddhist literature and sacred remains of Buddhism. Societies, 
temples and lecture-classes have sprung up rapidly. The recent 
works of H. G. Wells, Anatole France, Sir Edwin Arnold etc., 
have immortalised the name of Buddha. He described how 
rapidly the West has been attempting to bring the forces of 
nature under the control of the human hand, but have been 
lagging behind In the quest of the culture of the mind. He was 
optimistic that with the rapid spread of Buddhist culture in the 
West the people there would soon be able to understand it, as 
the Buddhists have done in their countries. 

After an extempore speech for over an hour, Swarnj 
Sachchldananda 5aras>vati who recently defeated the Saivite 
priests of Nepal in a great controversy and had returned from 
Ceylon after 6 months study of Buddhist literature, spoke in 
Hindi. He said that he had been studying both the Hindu 
and the Buddhist shastras and that he had found truth to be 
common to both Hinduism and Buddhism. But with regard to 
the Buddha Gaya temple question, he was eager to study the 
Hindu views with special reference to the ancient and modern 
Hindu religious works. 

NecucT Buddhism in India. 

Buddhism originated in India, was preached in India unj 
all the arts and literaty works spread from India and the princi¬ 
pal organisations of Buddhism were first set up in India, fhe 
followers of Buddha were Indians of different castes and creeds 
and the greatest disciples of Buddha were Brahmins and 
kshatlriyas such as Saripuira, Moudgallyina, Ktsyapa, Aahva- 
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Nag:arjuna, Kumarejiva, But when they became con- 
hmied in the doctrine of Buddha, they formed one uniform 
organisation. Buddhism, therefore, was not the reli^on of 
Ceylon only but it was a universal religion. Buddhism spread 
to distant parts of the world and claims still the greatest number 
of people as adherents in the world. With the advent of the 
Moslems in India. Buddhist culture was partly obstructed in 
India, while it continued to Hourish across the Himalayas. 
For IS centuries it continued to Nourish in India. U had its 
own literature, and claimed to have its own aits and civilisa- 
lion based on the spirit of Buddhism. It is a part of Hinduism 
because it is a religion of India and at the same dme an 
independent product of India. 

Hinduism and Buddhism. 

The word Hinduism did not mean a single, uniform doc- 
6‘ine of India. It consisted of different systems of beliefs and 
philosophies. There were the Vedic, the Vaishesbik. Naiyayik, 
Sankhyic^ Pa^upat, Ganapat, Mimansik systems and so on. 
Each of these claimed to have its own shastra and a certain 
number of followers and organisations. It was a custom amongst 
people of each sect to held various controversies with others 
and they were tolerant towards one another. For at least 
eighteen centuries Buddhism played a great role as a religion in 
India and claimed a large number of adherents. It came at 
tiroes into conflict with other sects but never offended them 
by any aggressive attack. At one time it was so popular that 
Buddha came to be regarded by authors of Puranas and 
orthodox people as an avatar of Vishnu, They included 
Buddha in the Pauranic pantheon only to belittle hU doctrine 
and philosophy. Buddha is described in the Puranas as having 
come down only to defeat demons, preatched a heterodox doc¬ 
trine, such SiS mayavada and uniformity between Jiva and 
panamaCman. When compared with the very works of Buddha, 
these descriptions are false and deserve contradicKon. In 
^vesy fhirana ^ere is a contradiction of each of the sects. 
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According to tKe*e Puranat and Ramayana, BuddKiam ia a 
religion for demona and the people of Lanka are rakahaaaa. 

A^in» while Sankara ia reputed to have been a prachhanna 
bauddna and to have preached mayavada of Buadhiam and 
eulogiaed Buddha aa Yoginamchakravard, the popular notion 
to*day ia to aay that Sankara defeated the Buddhiata and drove 
them out of India—a aeclarian vilification which haa no 
Kiatorical backpound. Thia repreaentation he came to know 
of not only in fndia^ but in Ceylon and Nepal too. 

Again, the Buddhiata are alleged to have violated the princi¬ 
ple of Ahlmaa, But in Buddhiam he did not hnd a aingle line 
aanctioning killing while in the Puranaa killing ia enjoined. 
Thouaanda of goata etc., are killed in the name of Durga. Kali 
etc,, while Buddhiata are not found to have killed nor aanctioned 
killing. In a aacred land like India, the Motlema and the 
Chriatiana are allowed to preach and kill cowa while the 
Buddhiata have been unjustly accused of killing etc., and the 
same freedom that other religions have, haa been denied to 
Buddhim in the land of its birth. Poi example, in the Buddha 
Caya temple, a hostile sect has been allowed to dese¬ 
crate a historic Buddhist image by applying a sectarian 
aandaJmaik and the putting on of a red cloth against the reli¬ 
gious sentiments of the Buddhists. The temple worship ia 
carried on against the tradition with which Buddha ia connected 
and in a way opposite to Buddhist worship. There are many 
sects in India and it Is the duty of each sect to protect its 
faith but it ia a great pity that a saivite mahant is allowed to 
control a temple sacred to the Buddhists. It is, there¬ 
fore. just and proper that thia temple which the Buddhists want 
to worship in accordance with their own aacred books, should 
be restored to them. If the mahant believes that the temple 
should be given to Buddhiata of India, then the lecturer him¬ 
self would be willing to become a bhikkhu. If the mahant says 
he is a follower of SankaracKaryya who worshipped Buddha, 
why does he not worship Buddha ai the Buddhists do^ If he 
ia a worshipper of &va still Ke, being a ailvite cannot con¬ 
trol a valshnava temple. But the ternple was built by Buddhiata 
10 mark the site where their Teacher attained Buddhahood. and 
the site ia full of Buddhist stupas, statutes, all memorials to their 
Master. As the Buddhists have only one peraonality who 
proclaimed to them the whole canon of Buddhiam and carry 
on worship, atudy and meditation in accordance with their own 
scriptures, justice and truth require that the temple should 
belong to the Buddhists. There can be no difficulty which 
cannot be surmounted by the Hindus or the Buddhiata, So 
long as the preaent mode of desecration and unbuddhistic 
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management are allowed to be carried on at the aacred 
Buddhist place. India wiU continue to be looked down con¬ 
temptuously by the whole Buddhist world and people of other 
religions. The speaker had been to Ceylon and Burma, and 
had witnesaed die elaborate and wonderful arrangements 
made to honour Buddha in those countries. 


BOOK REVIEW 

The New ORIErrr, a journal of international Fellowship, 
edited by Mr, Syud Hossain. published quarterly from number 
12. Fifth Avenue, New York City, U. S, A. Subscription 4 

dollars a year. 

The July, August. September number, being No, 4 of 
Vo!. Ill is before us. We have received it in (.^change with 
our journal. We have much pleasure in recommending its 
wider circulation amongst our countrymen, hs get up is magni* 
Ecent containing interesting picture blocks and well written 
thoughtful articles on a variety of sublecta all dealing with the 
Orient which really extends, ir our readers would but visualise, 
from the shores of the Pacific to the Atlantic. There is not 
only Japan and Qitna. but beyond China is Burma, Siam, Java. 
Ceylon, India and beyond India is Af^anistan. Peraia. the 
BibKcai lands of Syria, Palestine. Mesopotamia and beyond 
those it Arabia. Asia Minor Turkey and Egypt, and beyond 
Egypt are Tripoli. Tunis. Algeria and so right on to Morocco 
Lapped by the Atlantic. There are in this Issue some 16 
articles including four poems all worth reading and thought 
compelling. We shall however for want of adequate apace 
especially mentione five of them 

1. Turkey and the Future of Islam by Felix VaJyl 

2. The Chinese Crisis by the Hon. Bertrand Russell. 

3. The Psychology of Japanese Patriotism by A, E. 

Lincoln. 

4- The Buddhist Revival in Siam, Burma and Ceylon by 
R. Brodda L.L.D., and last but not the least. 

5A Lecture on India and the World peace by the editor 
himaelf delivered at a dinner of the American 
Womens' Independence Committee. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the new democratic 
spirit of Renaissance has set in all the world over and there 
is a general awakening of the peoples In the Orient, in the 
hitherto sleepy Buddhistic and Islamic countries. The Orient 
is mainly peopled by the adherents of two great democratic 
reli^orta namely Buddhism, including the modern Hinduism 
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ftt lU off shoot and Mohammedanism. The last X^orld War has 
cleared the intellectual fog of the Orient in so far as it has 
shattered the fear for ever of its going under the heel of Europe. 
The lesson that has come through so much bloodshed is being 
forgotten by Frenee itself the greatest sufferer, barrine Belgium 
of all European countries as exemplified by her dealinn with 
Morocco and Syria. What we should Hlce to see is that the 
Islamic and Buddhistic countries including India should be 
allowed to grow and thrive each according to the dictates of 
their highest traditions of ethics and culture and that those 
countries should be respectively bound down by laws of their 
own federation in the same way we cannot have the least 
objection to Europe and America developing into respective 
federated states. The World's progress and civilisation can only 
be achieved by the cultivation of arts of peace by the impart* 
ing of scientific and cultural education to the peoples which 
would change their greed and bloodthlrstmess into humanU 
tarian channels. We do not see how the still savage world 
ran be better without the federations as above suggested being 
adopted. 

In conclusion we heartily congratulate the learned editor 
for this iiuble veiiluie. As a bold Indian journalist Mr. Syud 
Hossain's name is well known throughout India and we have 
every confidence that his enlightened and liberal mind would 
rise to the occasion in interpreting the Indian mind, the mind 
of the Orient to the peoples cd America whose guidance 
through paths of rectitude would be increasingly felt, it is 
hoped, in Europe’s dealings with Asia for the advancement of 
that unhappy continent. America's pride should be in leading 
Europe from savagery to civilisation. 

S. C. M. 


Tk£ Masters and the Path :—"The Masters and the Path" 
is a very Interesting book on Buddhism revealing much of the 
forgotten eide of 'Paramatta Sangha" and "Arya Magga." 
This is a true version of things as seen daily through the new 
faculty of "Deva*Cakku" and the information now made public 
mves a good account of "Thavaka" stage of disciple and 
^'Cotrabu." Magga in its t^vice four stages of "Magga and 
Phala" are very well explained. 

Residence snd the daily habits of members of Paramatta 
Sangha and Their work in promoting the Dhamma of our world 
with TTieir "Kay as*' such as Dhamma Kay a, Sambhoga Kay* 
and Nirmana Kaya are wonderfully described. 
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The ceremony of showing forth of * ‘Shadow Lord Buddha 
on the fuIKmoon day of “Kason" on the plains of Tibet 
seen and worshipped even by the tribes of that place is well 
described and a picture drawn at the moment when our Lord 
raised Kls hand to bless the world is also sent with that book. 

The ceremony of '*AshaJa’*^he beginning of Ehiddhist 
Lent when Lord Maitreya reads over the ‘'Dhamma Caklea 
Pavattane Sutta“ and His comment on “The Four Noble 
Truths“ and 'The Noble Eight-fold Path*' is described in clear 
detail and more light is thrown on the Noble Eight'fold Path as 
a practicable one. Altogether a splendid revelation. 

Price Rs. 7'6>0 (postage extra) apply to tbe Mahabodhi 
Book Agency. 4A, College Square, Calcutta. 

K. H. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Buddhist Lodge of the Theo- 
SOPHICAL SoCJETY, LoNEXSJ. 

We have received the first two numbers of the above 
bulletin published by the Buddhist Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society. It contairts small articles on Buddhism and other allied 
subjects by the President of the Lodge and odier meinbea. 
Besides, it gives news of Buddhist acdvides in England. We 
are glad to learn that the members of the Buddbiat Lodge are 
giving every possible assistance to the Anagarika Dharmapala 
to organise the Buddhist Miarion of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
We itave great pleasure in publishing two of its arHcles in this 
number. 

We tnost the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma and India will 
help the Buddhist movemerrt in England by subscribing to the 
Bulletin. Subscription for these countries is only Rs. I-12, 
Orders may be registered through the Maha Bodhi Book 
Agency. 
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Sikkim, Rs. 94-13-0 ; £. H. Brewster, Esq., Capri. Napoli. 
Rs. 5-6 ; Ho San Shwe through U. Kyaw H)a, Mandalay. 
Rs. 19-12 ; Grand totel Rs. 40,524-4-1. 
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OOTAMA, THt BUDDHA 

BY 

The first fifty discouxees. BenOYTOSH BhaTTACHARYA, M.A. 


TrensUted by 
Bhikkhu Siucara. 

Nicety bound. Price Re, $•$. 
Po9t<tg« Extra. 


Printed on Art peper with 
innumereble iUustrationa. 

Price, Re. 55. 


PALI TEXT SOCIETY’S MAHA.BODH1 SOCIETY’S 


TRANSLATION SERIES, 

IS Vole, hsadsomely booud ia 
Cloth /tilt, tos. each, 

PMbas of tH« esriy Deddhlsts 

A, bv Mrs. Rhyi Davids, 

» A. CTOnxudiitm ot 

by Sha-e Zw Aong & Mrs. 
Rhys Davids. 

i. The Mohavsjiise, by w. 
Geiger. 

4. PMlms of the early Buddhists 

B. , by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

5, Points of Contro^'ersy or sub' 

jects of Discocrse, bv Shwe 
Zsii Aong & Mrs, Davids, 

6. Manual of n Mystic, hy Mrs. 

Rlivi Davids, 

7, The Book of the Kindred' 

Saving*, Part I, by Kn. 
Rhvs Davids. 

B dt Q. Rxpoaitors I & 17 , by ^[rs. 
kbyt Davids. 

10, llie Book of Kindred snying*. 
Part n, by Mrs. Rhys 
Davida, 

I!. The Path of Poritv, hv p« 
tfaung Tin. 

12, Designation of ffumaa I'vpes 
by B. C. Laiv. 
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Ajiasarika DbanoapaJa^ 

Rs. A. 
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Psychology of Pro¬ 
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Part 11. Jataka 
Stories ... 0 4 

S. Heldv- 
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THE BLESSING. 

A journal devoted entirely to Buddha Wiarma 
Edited hy 

Dr. Cassius A. Pereira. 

Subscription for !2 parts Rs. 4/- Post free. 

Single copies 6 annas each. 

Apply to— 

M. B. Book Agency. 
4-A, College Square, Calcutta- 


BUDDHIST TEXTS IN ROMAN CHARACTER. 


Dighe Nikaya Part I 
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„ „ Part II 
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Commentary on Dhammapac 
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IV 
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Vol. 

V 

. 13 13 0 

Free/! 



Free!! 


URDU TRANSLATION 

OF 

“BUDDHA & HIS DOCTRINE” 

BY 

' Mr. C. T. STRAUSS 

I Pandit ^«o Narain of Lahore has translated the exceltert 
I book of Mr. Strauss into UrDu for the benefit of the Urdu 
speaking people He has sent U9 a large number of copies for 
free dlsliibution. Those who wish to obtain copies of the same 
should apply to the' Manager. Maha Bodhi Book Agency, who 
will send it free of cost. 
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